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P.—An Examination of the Pdlt. Buddhistical Annals. By the Hon’ ble: 
GeorceE Turnovur, Esq. of the Ceylon Civil Service. 


At a period when there is a concurrence of evidence, adduced from 
various quarters, all tending to establish the historical authenticity 
of that portion of the Buddhistical annals which is subsequent to the 
advent of SdAxya,. or Gotamo Buppuo, an attempt to fix the date at: 
which, and to ascertain the parties by whom, some of the most im- 
portant of those annals were compiled, cannot be considered ill-timed ; 
and in reference to the character of the notices that have recently 
appeared in the Bengal Asiatic Journal,.I would wish to believe that 
discussions in its pages, having for their object the establishment of 
those points, would not be deemed out of place. 

As far as our information extends at present, supported by an obvi-- 
ous probability arising out of the sacred. character, and the design of 
those works, which renders the inference almost a matter of certainty, 
the most valuable and authentic, as well as the most ancient, Buddhis- 
tical records extant are those which may bé termed the Buddhisti- 
cal scriptures and their ancient commentaries, called, respectively, in 
the Pali or Méghada language, the Prrakarrayan and the Arrna- 
KATHA, 

To Mr. Honeson, the resident in Nepal, the merit is due of hav- 
ing brought into notice, and under direct European cognizance, the 
Sanskrit and Tibetan versions of these voluminous works. To this 
important service he has superadded further claims on the gratitude: 
of the literary world, by the publication of various essays, illustrative 
of the scope and tendency of the creed, of which SAxya was the au- 
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thor—and those annals the recorded repositories. Fortunately for the 
interests of oriental research, at that particular juncture, the Asiatic 
Society received the assistance of Mr. Csoma Korosi in analyzing 
the Tibetan version also of those works ; whose labors being of a more 
analytic and less speculative character, (although exerted in the exa- 
mination of the Tibetan which appears to be translated from the 
Sanskrit version) are better adapted than those of Mr. Hopeson to 
aid the prosecution of the particular description of investigation to 


which I am about to apply myself. 

In the recently published 20th Volume of the Asiatic Researches is 
contained Mr. Csoma Korosi’s analysis of the first portion of the 
Ka’s-cyur, which is readily recognized, and indeed is admitted to be, 
the Zibetan name for the PiraxatrayaNn; from which analysis I 
extract his introductory remarks, as they are explanatory of the 
character of that compilation collectively, while the analysis itself is 
confined to the Dulvd portion of the Kau-eyur. 

‘¢ The great compilation of the Tibetan Sacred Books, in one hundred volumes, 
is styled Ké-gyur or vulgarly Kén-gyur, (A7Q'Qa1, bkah-hgyur) i. e. ‘ trans- 
lation of commandment,’ on account of their being translated from the San- 
skrit, or from the ancient Indian language (3” BLAS, rgya gar skad), by which 
may be understood the Prdcrita or dialect of Magadha, the principal seat of the 
Buddhist faith in India at the period. 

‘«These books contain the doctrine of SHa’xya, a Buddha, who is supposed by 
the generality of Tibetan authors to have lived about one thousand years before 
the beginning of the Christian era. They were compiled at three different times, 
in three different places, in ancient India. First, immediately after the death of 
Sua’kya, afterwards in the time of AsoKa a celebrated king, whose residence 
was at Pdtaliputra, one hundred and ten years after the decease of SHa’xya. 
And lastly, in the time of Kani’ska, a king in the north of India, upwards of 
four hundred years from SuHa’kya; when his followers had separated them- 
selves into eighteen sects, under four principal divisions, of which the names both 
Sanskrit and Tibetan, are recorded*. 

‘‘The first compilers were three individuals of his (SHA’kya’s) principal 
disciples. ‘ Upa‘ui’,’ (in Tib. ‘ Nye’-va'r-AKHOR,’) compiled the ‘ Vinaya 
Sitram,’ (Tib. Dul-védo ;) ‘ ANANDA’ (Tib. ‘ Kun-dea’vo,’) the ‘ Sétrantah,’ 
(Tib, the Do class;) and ‘ Ka’suyapa,’ (Tib. ‘ Hor-srune,’) the ‘ Prajnyd- 
paramita,’ (Tib. Sher-ch’hin.) These several works were imported into Tibet, and 
translated there between the seventh and thirteenth centuries of our era, but 
mostly in the ninth. The edition of the Ké-gyur in the Asiatic Society’s pos- 
session appears to have been printed with the very wooden types that are men- 
tioned as having been prepared in 1731 or the last century ; and which are stillin 
continual use, at Sndr-t’hang, a large building or monastery, not far from Teshi« 


lhun-po (Aq aN cs : zy, bkra-shis-lhun-po). 
* See p. 25 in the life of Sua'Kya, in the K4-gyur collection. 
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‘¢‘The Kd-gyur collection comprises the seven following great divisions, which 
are in fact distinct works. 

I. Dulvt Q5,Y'D, (Sans. Vinaya) or, ‘ Discipline,’ in 13 volumes, 

Il. Sher-ch’hin HL'S4, (Sans. Prajnydramitd) or, ‘ Transcendental wis- 
dom,’ in 21 volumes. 

III. P’hal-ch’hen WY HA, (Sans. Buddha-vata sanga) or, ‘ Bauddha com- 
munity,’ in 6 volumes. is 

IV. D,kon-séks \*)4 URAAN, (Sans. Ratnakéta) or, ‘ Gems heaped up,’ 
in 6 vols. Beil 

V. Do-dé NaN, (Sans. Sztranta) ‘ Aphorisms,’ or Tracts, in 30 vols. 

VI. Nydng-dés YG"'QUN, (Sans. Nirvana) ‘ Deliverance from pain,’ in 
2 vols. 

VII. Gyut 3] %, (Sans. Tantra) ‘ Mystical Doctrine, Charms,’ in 22 vols. 


forming altogether exactly one hundred volumes. 
‘The whole Ka-gyur collection is very frequently alluded to under the name, 


De-not-sum gy Va , a Sanskrit Tripitakah, the ‘ free vessels or repo- 
sitories,’ comprehending under this appellation. Ist. The Dulvg. 2nd. The 
Do, with the P’hal-ch’ hen, Kon-séks, Nydng-dds and the Gyut. 3rd. The Sher- 
ch’hin, with all its divisions or abridgments. This triple division is expressed 
by these names: 1. Dulvd, (Sans. Vinaya.) 2. Do, (Sans. Sétra.) 3. Ch’hos- 


V Vv 
non-pa &N'AS 4X), (Sans. Abhidharmah.) This last is expressed in Tibe- 


tan also by Non-pa-dsot Hoary aan, by Yum Wa, and by Mamo ay’ ay. 
It is the common or vulgar opinion that the Dulvd is a cure against cupidity or 
lust, the Do, against iracundy or passion ; and the Ch’hos-non-pa, against igno- 
rance.’’ 

Enough of identity, I conceive, is demonstrated in this preparatory 
extract to remove all doubt as to the Tibetan version (whether trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit or “ the Pracrit, the dialect of Magadha),” 
and the Pdli or Mdghadha version extant in Ceylon being one and 
the same compilation ; designed to illustrate, as well the same sacred 
history in all its details, as the same religious creed; whatever slight 
discrepancies may be found to exist between the two in minor points. 

Beyond the suggestion of this identity, certifying at the same time 
that the Pitakattayan and the Atthakatha extant in Ceylon are com- 
posed in the Pali language, and that they are identical with the Pat 
versions of these works in the Burmese empire, it is not my intention 
to advance a single assertion; or to reason on the assumption that 
any one point required to be established has been already either 
proved or admitted to be such elsewhere. On the evidences and 
authorities I have to adduce, the decision will be allowed to rest, as 
to whether the Ceylon Pdli version of the Pitakatiayan be, what it 
purports to be, the one first authenticated in the year Sa’xya died, 
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(B. C. 543;) and as to whether the Atthakatha, also represented 
to have been first propounded on the same occasion, and ultimately 
(after various other anthentications) recompiled in this island in the 
Pali language, by BuppHacuHoso, between A. D. 410, and A. D. 432, 
“were composed under the circumstances, and at the epochs, severally, 
“alleged. The importance‘however of satisfactorily establishing these 
«questions, I wish neither to disguise nor underrate. For on the extent 
of their authenticity must necessarily depend the degree of reliance 
to be placed as to the correctness of the mass of historical matter 
those compilations are found to contain. Although the contempora- 
“neous narrative of historical events furnished in the Atthukatha are 
-eomprised between the years B. C. 543 and B.C. 307, (specimens 
of which, extracted from a T’ka, I have been able to adduce in the 
introduction to the Mahdwanso): those notices are occasionally accom- 
panied by references to anterior occurrences, which in the absence of 
other data for the illustration of the ancient history of India, ac- 
‘quire an adventitious value’far exceeding their intrinsic merits. 

I had -contemplated the idea at one period of attempting the ana- 
lysis of the entire Pétakattayan, aided in the -undertaking by the 
able assistance afforded to me by the Buddhist priests, who are my 
constant coadjutors in my Pdili researches ; but I soon found that, 
jndependently of my undertaking a task for the efficient performance 
‘of which I did-not -possess sufficient leisure, no analysis would suc- 
“cessfully develope the .contents of that work, unless accompanied by 
“annotations and explanations of a magnitude utterly inadmissible in 
“any periodical. The only other form in which, short of a translation 
tn extenso, that-compilation could be faithfully illustrated, would have 
been a compendium, which however has been already most ably 
‘executed by a learned Buddhist priest, and as ably translated inte 
English, by the best Singhalese scholar in this island, Mr. Armour*. 
Under these circumstances, the course I purpose pursuing is merely 
¢0 array the evidence-on‘which the claim of these sacred works te 
authenticity is based—to show the extent and the subdivisions of the 
authentic version of the Pitakattayan,—to define the dates at which 
“the three great convocations were held in India—as well as the date 
at which the Pitakattayan and the <Aéthakathd were first reduced to 
writing in Ceylon,—and lastly, to fix the epoch at which the present 
version of the Pdlt Atthakathd was completed by BuppHaguoso in this 
island. When these points, together with certain intermediate links 


* We regret we have not yet found space for the insertion of Mr. ARMOUR’s 
“sketch, which will be found in the Ceylon Almanac for -1835.—Ep. 
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have been examined, I shail proceed then, by extracts from, and com- 
ments on, both the Pitakattayan and the Atthakathd to illustrate those 
portions of these works which are purely of an historical character, 
commencing with the genealogy of the kings of India. The ensuing 
extracts will show that Mr. Armour’s translated essay on Buddhism, 
as derived from the Wisuddhimuggo, a compendium formed by Bup- 
pHaAGHOoSO himself, presents an abstract of the doctrinal and metaphy- 
‘sical parts of that creed, which, as being the work of that last great 
commentator on the Buddhistical Scriptures, acquires an authority and 
authenticity, which no compendium, exclusively formed by any orien- 
‘talist of a different faith, and more modern times, can have any claim to. 

Before I proceed to my extracts a few preliminary remarks are neces- 
‘sary for the adaptation of dates to the events described. 

The Buddhistical era is dated from the day of SAxya’s death, which 
having occurred on the full moon of the month of Wésékho, 2,480 
years ago, the epoch, therefore, falls to the full moon of that month 
an B.C. 543. 

In that year, the First convocation was held at Rdjagoha (the 
modern Rdjmahal*), then the capital of the Mdgadha monarch AsAta- 
SATTO, in the eighth year of his reign. 

The SECOND CONVOCATION was held a century afterwards in B. C, 
-443, at Wésdli (the modern Allahabad) then the capital of the Mdga- 
-dha monarch KAudsoxo, and in the tenth year of his reign. 

The THIRD CONVOCATION was held 134 years after the second one, 
an B. C. 309 at Pétilipura (the ancient Palibothra, and modern Patna), 
then the capital of the Indian empire, in the 17th year of the reign of 
Asoxo or DHAMMA’sOKo. 

At the first of these convocatTions the orthodox version of the Pita- 
-kattayan was defined and authenticated, as will be seen by the ensu- 
ing quotations, with a degree of precision which fixed even the number 
of syllables of which it should consist. The commentaries made 
‘or delivered on that occasion, acquired the designation of the d¢- 
thakatha. 

At the seconp and THIRD CONVOcATIONS certain schismatic proceed- 
ings among the Buddhistical priesthood were suppressed, and the above 
authentic version of the Pitakattayan was rehearsed and reaffirmed on 
each occasion; and additional Atthakathéd were delivered, narrative 
of the history of Buddhism for the periods that had preceded each of 

those two CONVOCATIONS. 


* This is the usual supposition but, Rdjagriha of Behar is undoubtedly the 
wight place.—Eb. 
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It is maintained, and the Buddhists in Ceylon implicitly believe, that 
the whole of the Pitakatiayan and Atthakatha were preserved through 
this long line of the disciples of Ssxya exclusively by memorial 
inspiration, without the aid of inscribed record. 

In B. C. 306 Mauinpo, the son of emperor DHamMAsoxo also re- 
cognized to be one of those inspired disciples, visited Ceylon, and 
established Buddhism in it. 

The particulars of this interesting historical event will be found in 
the Mahdwanso. In this place I shall only observe that the Pitakat- 
tayan in Pali, and the Atthakathé in Singhalese are represented to 
have been orally promulgated by Mautinpo, and orally perpetuated by 
the priesthood he founded in Ceylon, till the reign of the Ceylonese 
monarch WaTTAGANINI, who reigned from B. C. 104 to B.C. 76; 
when they are stated to have been recorded in books for the first 
time. The event is thus mentioned in the thirty-third chapter of the 
Mahdwanso. I give the Pdli passage also, to show, how utterly im- 
possible it is to make it approximate to any rendering, which would 
admit of the only construction which a reasonable person would wish 
to place on it, viz.: that these sacred records were then for the first 
time not recorded, but rendered accessible to the uninitiated. 

Pitakattayapdlincha, tassa Atthakathancha tan, 
Mukhapathira dnésur pubbe bhikkhti mahamatt, 


Haninh diswara Sattanan tadd bhikkhi samagata, 
Chiratthitiathan dhammassa potthakésu likhdpayun. 


The profoundly wise (inspired) priests had theretofore orally perpetuated the 
text of the Pitakattayan and their Atthakathd. At this period, these priests, 
foreseeing the perdition of the people (from the perversions of the true doctrines) 
assembled; and in order that religion might endure for ages, recorded the same 
in books. 

In this form (that is to say, the Pitakattayan in Pali, and At- 
thakathé in Singhalese), the Buddhistical scriptures were preserved in 
Ceylon till the reign of the Ceylonese monarch Maua’namo, between 
A.D. 410 and 432, when BuppHaAGcHoso of Magadha visited Ceylon, 
revised the <Atthakatha and translated them into Pdli. This is an 
occurrence, as I have noticed above, of considerable importance to 
the questions under consideration. I am told that in his revised 
Atthakatha will be found notices explanatory of his personal his- 
tory. Ihave not yet come upon those passages, and even if I had 
met with them, I should prefer the evidence of a third party to an 
autobiography, especially when I can quote from such an historian as 
the author of the Mahdwanso, who flourished between the years A. D. 
459 and A. D. 477, being at the most fifty years only after the visit 
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of BuppHacuoso to Ceylon. The following extract is from the 37th 
chapter. 

‘¢ A br4hman youth, born in the neighbourhood of the great bo-tree (in Maga- 
dha), accomplished in the ‘ wijja’ and ‘ sippa;’ who had achieved the knowledge 
of the three wedos, and possessed great aptitude in attaining acquirements ; in- 
defatigable asa schismatic disputant, and himself a schismatic wanderer over 
Jombudipo, established himself, in the character of a disputant, in a certain 
wiharo, and was in the habit of rehearsing, by night and by day, with clasped 
hands, a discourse which he had learned, perfect in all its component parts, and 
sustained throughout in the same lofty strain. <A certain Mahdthéro, named 
RewatTo, becoming acquainted with him there, and saying (to himself), ‘ This 
individual is a person of profound knowledge; it will be worthy (of me) to 
convert him,’ inquired, ‘ who is this who is braying like an ass ?? (The bréhman) 
replied to him, ‘ Thou canst define, then, the meaning conveyed in the braying of 
asses.’ On (the théro) rejoining, ‘ I can define it ;’? he (the braéhman) exhibit- 
ed the extent of the knowledge he possessed. (The théro) criticised each of his 
propositions, and pointed out in what respect they were fallacious. He who had 
been thus refuted, said, ‘ Well then, descend to thy own creed ;’ and he pro- 
pounded to him a passage from the ‘ Abhidhammo’ (of the Pitakattayan). He 
(the brahman) could not divine the signification of that (passage) ; and inquired, 
‘whose manto is this?’ ‘It is BuppHo’s manto.’ On his exclaiming ‘ Impart 
it to me;’ (the théro) replied, ‘enter the sacerdotal order.’ He who was 
desirous of acquiring the knowledge of the Pitakattayan, subsequently coming 
to this conviction: ‘ This is the sole road (to salvation) ;’ became a convert to 
that faith. As he was as profound in his (ghoso) eloquence as Buddho himself, 
they conferred on him the appellation of BuppHocuoso (the voice of Buddho) ; 
and throughout the world he became as renowned as BuppHo. Having there 
(in Jambudipo) composed an original work called ‘ Nanédagan;’ he at the 
same time wrote the chapter called ‘ Atthasdlini,’ on the Dhammasangini (one 
of the commentaries on the Abhidhammo). 

‘* REWATO THE’RO then observing that he was desirous of undertaking the com- 
pilation of a ‘ Parittatthakathan’ (a general commentary on the Pitakattayan) 
thus addressed him: ‘The text alone (of the Pitakattayan) has been pre- 
served in this land: the <Atthakathd are not extant here; nor is there any 
version to be found of the ‘‘ wédé” (schisms) complete. The Singhalese Attha- 
kathé are genuine. They were composed in the Singhalese language by the in- 
spired and profoundly wise Maninpo; the discourses of Buppuo, authenticated 
at the three convocations, and the dissertations and arguments of Sa’rRipuTTo and 
others having been previously consulted (by him); and they are extant among 
the Singhalese. Repairing thither, and studying the same, translate (them) ac- 
cording to the rules of the grammar of the M4gadhas. It will be an act condu- 
cive to the welfare of the whole world.’ 

** Having been thus advised, this eminently wise personage, rejoicing thereat, 
departed from thence, and visited this island, in the reign of this monarch 
(Mana’na’Mo). On reaching the Mahdwihdro (at Anurddhapura) he entered the 
Mahdpadhano hall, the most splendid of the apartments in the wihdro, and lis- 
tened to the Singhalese Atthakathd, and the Thérawdda, from beginning to 
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the end, propounded by the three Sanghapdli ; and became thoroughly convinced’ 
that they conveyed the true meaning of the doctrines of the lord of Dhammo. 
Thereupon, paying reverential respect to the priesthood, he thus petitioned: ‘ I 
am desirous of translating the Afthakathd ; give me access to all your books.’ 
The priesthood, for the purpose of testing his qualifications, gave only two gatha, 
saying : ‘ hence prove thy qualification ; having satisfied ourselves on this point, 
we will then let thee have all the books.’ From these (taking these gatha for his- 
text, and consulting the Pitakattayan together with the Atthakathd, and con- 
densing them into an abridged form), he composed the compendium called the 
Wisuddhimaggo. Thereupon having assembled the priesthood who had acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the doctrines of BuppHo, at the bo-tree, he commenced 
to read out (the work he had composed). The déwatas, in order that they might 
make his BuppHAGHOSO’s gifts of wisdom celebrated among men, rendered that 
book invisible. He, however, for a second and third time recomposed it. When: 
he was in the act of producing his book for the third time, for the purpose of pro-- 
pounding it, the déwatas restored the other two copies also. The (assembled): 
priests then read out the three books simultaneously. In those three versions, 
neither in a verse, in a signification, nor in a single misplacement by 
transpositions ; nay, even in the théro controversies, and in the text (of the: 
Pitakattayan) was there in the measure of verse, or in the letter of a word, 
the slightest variation. Therefore the priesthood rejoicing, again and again: 
fervently shouted forth, saying, ‘ most assuredly this is MeETTEYYo (BuppDHoO) 
himself ;’ and made over to him the books in which the Pitakattayan: 
were recorded, together with their <Atthakathd. Taking up his residence in 
the secluded Ganthakaro wiharo, at Anurddhapura, he translated, according to 
the grammatical rules of the Mdgadhi, which is the root of all languages, the- 
whole of the Singhalese Atthakathd (into Pali). This proved an achievement. 
of the utmost consequence to all the languages spoken by the human race. 

‘¢ All the ¢héros and dchdriyas held this compilation in the same estimation as- 
the text (of the Pitakattaydn). Thereafter, the objects of his mission having: 
been fulfilled, he returned to Jambudipo, to worship at the bo-tree (at Uruweliya: 
in Magadha).” 

The foregoing remarks, sustained by the ensuing translation of the 
account of the FIRST CONVOCATION, show that the following descre- 
pancies exist between the Tibetan version of the Kdh-gyur and the 
Pali version of the Pitakattayan extant in Ceylon. 

Istly, in making the age in which Sa’xya lived about one thousand. 
years before the Christian era, instead of its being comprised between: 
B. C. 588 and 543. 

2ndly, in the omission of the sEcoND CONVOCATION. 

drdly, in placing the THIRD Convocation, which was held in the 
reign of Asoxo, in the 110th instead of the 234th year after the 
death of Sa’kya. 

4thly, in stating that the next and last revision of the Pitdkattayan: 


took place only five hundred, instead of nearly a thousand, years 
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after the death of Sdxya. In this instance, however, from the 
absence of names, there is no means of ascertaining whether the revie 
sion in question, applies to that of BuppHAGHoSo, or to that of any 
other individual. From the date assigned, as well as mention being 
made of Kawnisxa, the author of that revision, may possibly be Na’ 
cAryuna, the Nxcasx’no of Puli annals, whose history 1 have touched 
upon in a former article. The foregoing extract from the Mahdwanse 
does certainly state that BuppHacuoso returned to India, and that - 
the Atthakathd were not extant then, at the time he departed to 
Ceylon, but I have no where met with any intimation of the propaga- 
tion of his version in India; while in the ‘“ Essai sur le Pét par 
Messrs. Burnovur et Lassen,” it is shown that BuppHacuoso did 
visit the eastern peninsula, taking his compilation with him. 

5thly, in the Tibetan version of the Kah-gyur consisting of one 
hundred volumes*, while the Pali version of the Pitakattayun does 
not exceed 4,500 leaves, which would constitute seven or eight vo- 
lumes of ordinary size (though bound up in Ceylon in various forms 
for convenience of reference), the subdivisions of which are hereafter 
given. This difference of bulk would be readily accounted for, if 
Mr. K6roés1 had explained whether the accounts of the Convoca- 
tions he gives were found in the text of the Kdéh-gyur which he was 
analyzing, or in a separate commentary. If they were found in the 
text, it necessarily follows that the commentaries (which alone could 
contain an account of Convocations held subsequent to the death of 
Sa'kya) must have become blended with the entire version of the 
Tibetan text, in the same manner that the ‘“‘ Jdiakan’’ division of the 
Pali version in Ceylon, has become blended with the Aithakatha 
appertaining to it. By this blending together of the text and the 
commentary of the Jdtakan, that section has been swelled into three 
books of nine hundred leaves, instead of constituting the fourth part 
of one book, comprised in perhaps about one hundred leaves. 

IT have not yet obtained any accurate table of the contents of the 
whole series of BuppHaGuHoso’s Atthakathad. They are very volumi- 
nous, as may be readily imagined, when it is considered that they fur- 
nish both a commentary and a glossary for the entire Pitakattayan. 

The Atthakathé on the whole of the Winayopitako is called the 
Samantapdsddiké. It commences with an account of the THREE CoN- 
vocations. For the Sattapitako there is a separate Atthakathd 


* These volumes contain much less than might be thought by those who had 
not seen them, being printed in a very large type.—Ep. 
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for each section of it. The Atthakathd on the Dighanikiyo is 
called ‘‘ Sumangala Wildsint.” It opens with a description of the 
FIRST CONVOCATION only, and then refers to the above mentioned 
Samantapasddikd, for an account of the other rwo convocartrons. As 
the Sumangala Wildasini, however, gives the most detailed account 
of the rirst convocation, I have selected it for translation, in pre- 
ference to the description given in the Samantapdsddika, te which I 
must have recourse for the accounts of the sseconp and THIRD CON- 
vocations. This circumstance will explain why an occasional refer- 
ence is made in the ensuing translation, to a previous account of the 


FIRST CONVOCATION. 
The histories of the other Two convocaTions which I reserve for a 


future communication, are less detailed, but embody more data of ar 


historical character. 
Translation of Buddhaghoso’s Atthakathd, called the Sumangala Wildsint, of 
the Dighanikayo of the Suttapitako. 

I adore Sucato*, the compassionating and enduring spirit ; the light of wis- 
dom that dispelled the darkness of ignorance—the teacher of men as well as 
déwos, the victor over subjection to transmigration ! 

I adore that pure and supreme ‘‘ Dhammo,”’ which Buppuo himself realized, 
by having attained Buddhohood ; and by having achieved a thorough knowledge 
thereof ! 

I bow down in adoration to those well-beloved} sons (disciples) of Sucaro, 
who overcame the dominion of Mdéro (death) and attained the condition of 
arahat,—the consummation of the eight sanctifications ! 

Thus, if there be any merit, in this act of adoration, rendered by me, in sin- 
cerity of faith, to the RATANATTAYAN{,—by that merit, may I eschew all the 
perils (which beset my undertaking). 

I (proceed now to) propound, as well as for the edification of the righteous, as 
for the perpetuation of Dhammo, an exposition of the supreme Dighagamo (Dig- 
hanikayo), which is embellished with the most detailed of the Suttani, compre- 
hensive in signification, thoroughly illustrated by BuppHo and his disciples, and 
sustaining faith, by the power of virtue ; and for the purpose of developing that 
exposition (of the Dighanikayo), availing myself of the Atthakathéd which 
was in the first instance authenticated by the five hundred Arahanté at the 
(first) CONVOCATION, and subsequently at the succeeding CONVOCATIONS, and 
which were thereafter, by the sanctified MAsinpDo, brought to Sihala, and for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of Sihala§, transposed into the Sikala language, 
from thence I translate the Sihala|| version into the delightful (classical) lan- 
guage, according to the rules of that (the Pd/t) language, which is free from all 
imperfections ;—omitting enly the frequent repetitions of the same explanations, 


* From su and gato (‘‘ deity of) felicitous advent,’’ an appellation of BuDDHe. 


+ Literally, ‘‘ bosom-reared.”’ 
+ The three treasures, viz. Buddho, Dhammo and Sangho. 


§ Ceylon. || Singhalese. 
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but at the same time without rejecting the tenets of the théros resident at the 
Mahawiharo* (at Anurddhapura) who were like unto luminaries to the gene- 
ration of théros, and the most accomplished discriminators (of the true 
doctrines). 

The (nature of the) Stlakatha, Dhutadhammd, Kammatthdndni, together 
with all the Chariydwidhani, Jhandni, the whole scope of the Samdpatti, the 
whole of Abhinhdyo, the exposition of the Panna, the Khandd, the Dhdiu, the 
A’yatandni, Indriyéni, the four Arydni-sachchdni, the Pachchaydkard, the pure 
and comprehensive Wayd and the indispensable Maggd and Wiphassanabhawana 
—all these having, on a former occasion, been most perspicuously set forth by 
me, in the Wieudhimaggo, 1 shall not therefore in this place, examine into them 
in detail. The said Wisudhimaggo being referred to in the course of the four 
A’gamé (Nikayd will afford, as occasion may require, the information sought. 

Such being the plan adopted, do ye therefore (my readers), consulting also 
that work (the Wisudhimaggo), at the same time with these Atthakathd, 
acquire the knowledge of the import developed of the Dighagam¢. 

The contents of the Dighéyamo are, of the Waggo (class) three—namely, the 
Silawaggo, the Mahdwaggo and the Pdtikawaggo, consisting of thirty-four Sut- 
tani of which (Dighagamo) the Stlakkhandho.is the first Waggo ; and of the 
Suttdni (of that Waggo) the Brahmajéian is the first Suttan. 

Concerning the Brdhmajdlan :— 

Its commencement (‘‘Ewammé sutan’). ‘‘It was so heard by me’’ is the 
Niddnan (explanation) afforded by the venerablet A’NANDoO on the occasion of 
the FIRST GREAT CONVOCATION (PATHAMA’ Mana’ Saner’tr"’). 

Why was this FIRST GREAT CONVOCATION (held ?) 

In order that the Niddnan of the Winayapitako, the merits of which are con- 
veyed in the Pali (Tanti) language (might be illustrated). On this occasion 
also) (i. e. in the illustration of the Suttapittako) the object, be it understood, 
was the same. 

When (was it held ?) 

On the occasion on which BHacawa’, the saviour of the three worlds, who 
had realized the reward of Nibbdnan, by overcoming liability to further trans- 
migration, having fulfilled the objects of his divine mission,—commencing with 
the propounding of the Dhammappawattanan Suttan on his first entrance as 
Buppuo into Bardnasi, to his having brought under sacerdotal subjection Sus- 
ApDpHO, the Paribbdjako—realized (at Kasindré in the Upawattano garden of the 
Malla race) his Parinibbdnan (while reposing) between two sal trees, on the 
dawn of the day of the full moon of the month of Wésékho. 

Upon that occasion, when the Dhdta (corporeal relics) of BuaGAWA’ were dis- 
tributed (at his funeral pile), the venerable MaHa’KassApo wss the Sanghathéro 
{the chief priest) of seven hundred thousand priests there assembled. On the 


* Vide Chap. XV. of the Mahdwanso, for the construction of this wihdro com- 
menced before C. B. 306, which is still ia existence, though in a ruinous state at 
Anarddhapuro. 

+ This appears to be a term purely of veneration, without reference to the age 
of the party addressed. \ 
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seventh day after Baacawa’ had obtained Pwrinibbati, (the said MAHA’KAsSAPO) 
calling to his recollection the following declaration of the aforesaid SusHaxpo, 
who had been ordained in his dotage (which had been addressed to that assem- 
blage of afflicted priests), viz. : ‘ Venerables! enough, mourn not; weep not; we 
are happily released from the control of that great Samano*. We have escaped 
from the calamity of being constantly told, ‘ this is allowable to you: that is not 
allowable to you.’ Now whatever we may wish, that we can do: whatever we 
do not desire that we may leave undoue ;’—and being convinced also that it 
would be difficult thereafter to convene such an assembly of the priesthood 
(Maua’Kassapo thus meditated) ‘ such is the posture of affairs !—sinful priests 
persuading themselves that the doctrines of the divine teacher are extinct, and 
availing themselves of the co-operation (of others) may without loss of time 
destroy the Saddhammo. As long as Dhammo can be maintained, the doctrines will 
as fully prevailas if the divine teacher were still in existence ; for it has been thus 
said by Buacawa’ himself; ‘ A’nANDO! let the Dhammo and Winayo, which 
have been propounded to, and impressed on, thee, by me, stand after my demise 
in the place of thy teacher!’ It will be most proper, therefore, that I should hold 
a CONVOCATION on Dhammo and Winayo whereby this Sdsanan (religion). 
might be rendered effective to endure for ages. In as much also as BHaGawa’ 
has said (to me) ‘ Kassapo! thou shalt wear my Sanapansukuéldt robes,’ and as 
in that investiture of robes, an equality (with BuppHo) was recognized, and he 
having added ‘ Bhikkhus! by whatever means my object has been gained, and 
emancipated from the dominion of the passions, and released from the sphere of 
impiety, I may have arrived at the attainment of the Pathama Jhdnan, the 
blessed state derived from the beatitude which is free from the influence of pain- 
ful doubts, and the besetting sins (of the human world); by the same means, 
Bhikkhus ! Kassapo also is destined to obtain it, and emancipated from the 
dominion of the passions, &c. is gifted likewise with the power of acquiring the 
Pathama Jhdnan.’ By this procedure, in having exalted me to a position equal 
to his own, in the attainment, in due order, of the nine Sundpatti, of the six 
distinct Abhinna, and of the Uttarimanussa Dhammo, he has vouchsafed espe- 
cially to distinguish me. He has also distinguished me by comparing me, in 
thought, to the imperturbability of the air though a hand be waved through it; 
and in conduct (of increasing grace) like unto the increasing moon. To him 
what else can constitute an appropriate return? Assuredly none other. Bua- 
Gawa’ therefore, like unto a raja, who with due solemnity confers worldly power 
on his son, who is to maintain the glory of his race, foreseeing that I was destined 
to maintain the glory of Saddhammo said, ‘ He will be that person.’ By such 
an unprecedented act of preference, has he exalted me:’ and bearing in mind 
the reflection, that it was by this pre-eminent token of gratifying distinction that 
he rewarded him, the venerable Mawa’K ASSAPO created in the bhikkhus an earnest. 
desire to hold a convocATION on Dhammo, and Winayo. 

Thereafter he assembled the bhikkhus, and delivered an address to them, con- 
mencing with the words ;—‘ Beloved! on a certain occasion, when with a great 


* Priest, alluding to BuppHo. 


tT Literally ‘‘hempen robes rejected as rubbish,’’ the history of these robes 
cannot be given in the space of a note. 
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concourse of five hundred bhikkhus, I reached the high road at Kasingra (the 
capital of) Péva.’? For the particulars (of this discourse) the section regarding 
Subhaddo must be referred to. Theimport of that section we can discuss at the 
conclusion of the Parinibbdnan Suttian. 

In a subsequent part (of his address) he (Kassavo) said—‘‘ Well then, beloved, 
let us have arehearsal of (or CONVOCATION on) both the Dhammo and the Winayo. 
In aforetime (during the dispensation of former Buddhos) also (whenever) 
Adhammo shone forth, Dhammo ceased to possess the ascendancy ; (whenever) 
Awinayo shone forth, Winayo lost ground; also in aforetime (whenever) the 
professors of Adhammo attained power, the professors of Dhammo became insig- 
nificant ; whenever the professors of Awinayo attained power, Winayo lost ground.’’ 

The bhikkhus replied, ‘‘ In that case, lord! select the théros and bhikkhus’’ 
(who should form the convocarTion). 

The théro (Mauwa’KASsAPO) setting aside the hundreds and thousands of 
bbhikkhus who although having acquired a knowledge of all the nine angas of the 
religion of the divine teacher, were still only puthujjand*, aud had only attained 
the Sdtdpatti, Sakaddgadmi, Andgami and the Sukkhawipassand, selected five 
hundred, minus one, sanctified bhikkhus who had achieved the knowledge of the 
Tépitdkan, with the whole of its text and subdivisions ; had arrived at the 
condition of Patisambhidd ; were gifted with supernatural power ; who had 
been, on many occasions, selected by BHaGawa’ himself for important minis- 
tries, and who were masters of the component parts of the Téwijj4. 

In a certain passage, it is thus recorded, ‘‘ thereafter the venerable Maua’- 
KAssAPo, selected five hundred, minus one, arahantd.’’ 

On what account was it that the théro made this reservation of one? 

It was for the purpose of reserving a vacancy for A’NANDo. 

It is also said on this subject: ‘‘ Whether with or without that venerable 
personage the rehearsal of Dhammo could not be effected.”’ 

That venerable individual having yet to fulfil his destiny, and to perfect his 
works of sanctification : for that reason ‘‘ with him, it is impracticable.’’ 

It having (on the other hand) been also said ‘‘ there was not a single suttan 
gathd, &c. propounded by the being gifted with the ten powers (BuDDHO) of 
which he (A’NANDO) was not a personal witness, for he (A’NANDO) himself has 
declared, ‘I have derived from Buppuo himself eighty-two thousand, (Dhammd,) 
from the priesthood two thousand : these are’ the eighty-four thousand Dhammd, 
which are to be propagated by me.’ On this account, without him (the con- 
VOCATION) could not have been held. Hence, though he was a personage who | 
had not yet fulfilled his destiny (by the attainment of arahat sanctification) being 
nevertheless of the greatest utility in the convocATION on Dhammo, he was 
considered worthy of being selected by the théro (MAHA’KASSAPO).” 

From what cause was it then that he was not selected ? 

That A’NANDO might escape the reproaches of other (priests, that though they 
had attained the arahaé sanctification they were excluded from the convoca- 
TION). 

The théro (Mana’Kassapo) bore the most confiding affection for the revered 
A’NANDO : for instance, even when his hair had grown grey, addressing him as a 
lad would be caressed he would say, ‘‘ this child has yet to learn his destiny.” 


* Uninspired mortals. 
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He (A’NANDo) was a descendant of the Sdxya race, and the brother (cousin- 
german) of Tathdgato*, being the son of his father’s (SUDDHODANO’S) younger 
brother (Doto’DANo). Hence, lest some of the bhikkhus prejudiced to a degree 
to consign them to the Chhanda-agati, should raise the imputation that ‘‘ while 
there are many who had fulfilled their destiny and were patisambhidd (the state 
of perfect arahathood) setting them aside, the théro selects A’NANDo, yet imper- 
fect as to his ultimate sanctification ;’’ (on the one hand) averting such an ac- 
cusation, and, (on the other,) as the convocaTION could not have been held 
without A’Nanpo, he resolved ‘‘ it is only with the concurrence of the bhikkhus 
themselves that I will include him,’’ and abstained from selecting him. 

Thereupon the bhikkhus of their own accord made a supplication to him on ac- 
countof A’nanpDo. The bhikkhus thus addressed the venerable MAHA’KASSAPO : 
‘¢ Lord! this revered A’NANDO having attained a certain extent of sanctification 
is not liable to the (four) agati, viz.: Chandé, désé, bhayan and Méhé; and from 
the circumstance of both the Dhammo and Winayo having been fully acquired 
by him, by his personal communion with BuaGawa’, therefore, O Tord ! let 
the théros select the said revered A’NANDo also.’’? Thereupon the venerable Kas- 
SAPo did elect the said revered A’NANDO. Then together with this venerated per- 
son the (selected) théros became five hundred in number. 

To these théros this question presented itself: ‘‘ Where shall we hold the 
CONVOCATION on Dhammo and Winayo ?’’ 

The decision whereon was ;—‘ Rdjagaha is a most opulent city, full of reli- 
gious edifices: it will be most proper that at Rajagaha we should keep our wassot, 
as well as hold the convocaTIon on Dhammé aud Winayo ; and that no other 
priest should resort to Rdéjagaha for the wasso.”’ 

For what reason was it that it was so resolved ? 

In order that no individual of the hostile party should interrupt this ¢hdwara- 
kammd (act of ours which is to be effective for ages) by his intrusion in the 
midst of the CONVOCATION. 

The venerable Kassapo, then explained himself thus by a kammawdchan, 
which followed, or was to second to the natti. 

“‘ Revered ! let the priesthood attend to me. This is the sacred season appro- 
priate to the priesthood. The priesthood have to decide whether these five 
hundred bhikkhus, keeping their wasso at Rdjagaha should hold a convocaTIOoN 
on Dhammo and Winayo, and whether it should be permitted to any other bhik- 
khus to keep the wasso in Rajagaha. This is the natti.’' 

The kammawdacha is this. 

‘‘ Revered! let the priesthood attend to me. The priesthood does decide 
that these five hundred bhikkhus, keeping their wasso at Rdjagaha should hold 
a CONVOCATrON on Dhammo and Winayo, and that it shall not be permitted to 
any other priests to keep wasso in Rdéjagaha. To each individual revered per- 
sonage to whom the selection of these five hundred bhikkhus, for the purpose 
of holding a convocation on Dhammo and Winayo at Rdjagaha, keeping the 


* One of the appellations of Buddho, derived from Tatha dgato, literally ‘‘ who 
had come in like manner,’’ i. e. like the other Buddhos. 

tT The rainy season ‘‘ from August to November, during which period the pil- 
grimage of Buddhist priests are enjoined to be suspended.”’ 
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wasso there, or the prohibition of keeping wasso at Rajagaha by any other bhik- 
khus, may appear proper, let him remain silent: to whomsoever (the deci- 
sion) may not be acceptable, let him speak out.’’ 

‘“‘ By (the silence of) the priesthood it is decided that these five hundred 
priests are selected, for the purpose of holding a convocation at Rdjagaha, 
keeping the wasso there, and interdicting all other bhikkhus from keeping wasso 
in Réjagaha. To the priesthood (this arrangement) is acceptable; on that 
account alone they are silent. IT shall act accordingly.” 

This kammawdchd took place on the twenty-first day after the parinibbdnan of 
Tathdgato. Buacawa' expired on the full moon day of the month Wésdkho 
at dawn. For seven days they made offerings of aromatic drugs, flowers, &c 
To these seven days were given the appellation ‘‘ Sddhuktlanadiwasa”’ (joyous. 
festival days). From that period for seven days, (i. e. during the second week,) 
the fire (applied) to the funeral pile would not ignite. For (the last) seven days 
(the cremation having been at length effected) having lined the santhdgdra hall 
(at Kusindrdé) with lances, making it resemble the grating of a cage, they held 
a festival of offerings to his didtw (relics.) 

At the lapse of twenty-one days on the fifth day of the increasing moon of 
the month Jettho the relics were divided for distribution. 

On this very day of the distribution of the dhdtu, to the assembled priesthood, 
(Mauwa’KASSAPO) imparting the reproach made by SAaBHADDO who was ordained 
in his dotage, and proceeding to make his selection of bhikkhus in manner 
above detailed, adopted the aforesaid kammawdchd. 

Having recognized this kammawdchd the théro (Mana’KAssapPo) thus address- 
ed the bhikkhus. ‘‘ Beloved, ye have leisure now for forty days. After that it 
will not be permitted to plead ‘ we have such and such excuses.’ On that ac- 
count, in this interval, whether it be an excuse in reference to any person being 
ill, an excuse in reference to your preceptor or ordaining superior, or in refer- 
ence to your mother or father, or getting a refection dish, or a robe made, 
setting all such excuses aside, complete whatever requires to be done.”’ 

The <Atthakathd then proceeds to state that in that interval the 
théros dispersed in different directions, for the purpose of consoling 
the population of India, afflicted at the death of BuppHo: Mandxas- 
SAPO, repairing to Rdjagaha and A’nNanvo to Sdwatthi ; and at the ap- 
pointed time reassembled at Rajagaha. The narrative is thus resumed. 

They on the day of the full moon of Asd/hi, having held an upésatho (at Rdja- 
gaha) ; on the first day after the full moon, assembling together commenced to 
keep their wasso. 

At that period there were eighteen great wihdros environing Rdjagaha and they 
were all filled with rubbish which had fallen into, and accumulated in them*, 
(during the absence of the bhikkhus.) On account of the (approaching predicted) 
‘parintbbanan (of Buppxo), all the bhikkhus, each carrying his own refection dish 
and robe, and abandoning their wihdros and parivénos had departed. 


* It will be subsequently seen that this congregation around BuDDHO took place 
three months before his predicted death. The wihdros at this period, therefore, 
had been left unoccupied for three months before, and sixty-one days after his death. 
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It is also recorded (in the Singhalese Atthakatha) that the théros then forming 
a katikdwattdn (compact) together, came to the following resolution for the pur- 
pose of rendering adoration to the word of BHAGAWA’, as well as for the purpose 
of overcoming the doctrines of the Zitthiyd (heretics or professors of foreign 
faiths) —‘‘ Let us devote ourselves to the reparation (of the sacred edifices). The 
Titthiyad may say, ‘ the pupils of the priest Goramo kept up their wiharos while 
their teacher was alive: on his death they have abandoned them’—they (the 
théros) apprehended this reproach.’’ They also thus resolved in order that they 
might refute another reproach, viz: ‘‘ the enormous wealth bestowed by the great 
(in founding Buddhistical edifices) is lost.’’ 

Having formed this determination they (the five hundred selected bhikkhus) 
entered into a katikdwattan. It is thus mentioned in the Punchasatikakkhan- 
dakan of the Pitakattayan. ‘‘ Thereafter, the théros thus said (one to ano- 
ther): ‘ Beloved, the reparation of dilapidations is commended by BHAGawa’. 
Wherefore, let us employ ourselves in the first month in repairing dilapidations ; 
in the middle month*, assembling together we will hold a coNVOCATION On the 
Dhammo and Winayo.’”’ 

On the second day, repairing to the palace gate, they took their station there. 
The raja (AyA’TASATTU) approaching them and bowing down inquired : ‘‘ Lords ! 
why have ye come?” and asked if there was any thing required which could be 
provided by him. The théros replied, ‘‘ artificers, for the purpose of effecting 
the repair of dilapidations at the eighteen great wihdros.’’ The raja provided 
them with artificers. 

The théros having completed the repairs in the course of the first month, thus 
reported to the r4ja. ‘* Maharaja! the repairs of the wiharos being completed, 
we will now hold the convocaTiIon on Dhammo and Winayo.’’ ‘* Most excel- 
lent, (replied the maha raja,) ye may rely on me, let the executive part devolve 
On me, and the religious portion on you. Command me therefore, lords! what 
can I provide ?”’ ‘‘ Maha raja! a place of assembly for the théros who are to hold 
the convocaTion.’’ ‘‘ Where lords! am I to provide it ?’’ ‘ It will be pro- 
per to do so at the entrance to the Sattapanni cave on the side of the Webhara 
mountain.’’ Replying, ‘‘ Willingly lords !’’ The réja Asa’raSaTTU, causing to 
be prepared a hall, as if executed by the (celestial artificer) Wissakamwo, having 
exquisitely constructed walls, pillars, and flights of steps, embellished with 
representations of festoons, of flowers and of flower-creepers, rivalling the 
splendour of the decorations of his palace, and imitating the magnificence of the 
mansions of the déwos, the abode itself of the goddess Str (splendour), attract- 
ing the gaze of déwos and men, as a solitary pond (in a desert) attracts the fea- 
thered tribe, the accumulated repository of the admiration of the world, perfect- 
ed it with every procurable precious material, and having the same decorated 
with suspended festoons of flowers, beautiful curtains so light that they floated 
in the air, like unto the palace of Brauma’, the interior of which is depicted 
with rubies, with garlands of flowers and exquisitely finished ; having also seve- 
ral stories ; and further, in that hall, causing to be raised for the five hundred 
priests, five hundred invaluable and appropriate carpetted seats, as well as the 
therdsanan (the chief théro’s pulpit) on the southern side facing the north, and 


* Of the three months of ‘' Wasso,’’ 
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the Dhammdsandn (preaching pulpit) in the centre of the hall facing the east, 
fitted for the sanctified BuppHo himself; and thereon placing an ivory fan,— 
sent this message to the priesthood: ‘‘ Lords! my task is performed.” 

On that day, some of the priests made this remark concerning the revered 
A’nanpo. ‘ In this congregation of priests there is a certain bhikkhu who goes 
about diffusing a pestilential odour.’? The théro A’NanDo on hearing this, felt 
deeply mortified, and said (to himself) ‘‘ in this congregation of bhikkhus there 
is no priest who goes about diffusing a pestilential odour. Most assuredly, 
these persons speak thus in reference to no other than to me.’’? Others again 
said: ‘* Revered! the CONVOCATION is to-morrow, but as thou art deficient in 
the perfection (of the state of arahathood) and hast still thy allotted task to 
accomplish ; on that account, it will not be fitting for thee to attend the meeting, 
do not procrastinate therefore (to perfect thyself).’? The revered A’naNnDO 
thereupon thus (meditated) : ‘‘ the meeting is to-morrow: should I, who am 
defective in sanctification, repair to the assembly to-morrow, it would he highly 
unbecoming.’’ Spending the greater part of the night in meditation on the 
kayagastésatiyé, towards dawn, he descended from the peripatetic hall of medi- 
tation; and retired into the wihdro, saying, ‘‘ I will repose myself.’’ He was 
in the act of reclining, but before his bead could touch the pillow, in that pre- 
cise instant, his mind extricated itself from the dominion of sin, being the con- 
dition of subjection to transmigration, (i. e. attained arahathood.) 

This A’NANDO, after having past thus the greater part of the night in peri- 
patetic meditation still apprehended that he was incapable of attaining the 
perfection of sanctification. ‘‘ Most assuredly, (said be) BuaGawa’ himself 
has said to me: ‘ A’NANDO! thou art a pious person: by perseverance perfect 
thyself: thou wilt shortly become sanctified !’ a declaration of BuppHo admits 
of no qualification. My own exertion must be over-anxious. By that procedure 
my mind evinces a vacillation, (implying a mistrust of the prediction) let me 
therefore repress my over-anxiety to the proper bounds.’’? Descending there- 
upov from the peripatetic hall, he repaired to the place provided for washing 
the feet. Having washed (his feet) there, he entered the wiharo, and seating 
himself on his bed, he said ‘‘ let me rest myself for a moment.’? In the act 
of throwing his body on his couch, his feet just raised from the ground and 
before his head reached the pillow, in that interval, his mind emancipated itself 
from the dominion of sin. The attainment of arahathood of this théro was 
effected therefore exempted from the four iriydpatha. From this circumstance, 
whenever it may be asked ‘‘ What bhikkhu has ever attained arahathood neither 
reclining, nor sitting, nor standing, nor walking ?’’ it will be proper to reply : 
** A’nanDo théro did.’’ 

On the second day, being the fifth of the (increasing) moon, the priests hav- 
ing made their meal, and safely laid aside their pdird (refection dishes) and 
(extra) robes, assembled at the hall of the pDaaMMA CONVOCATION, 

The théro A’nanpo, who had attained the arahathood, also repaired to the 
meeting. ‘‘ How did he go?’’ saying to himself, ‘‘ Now I am qualified to enter 
into the midst of the assembly’? with the greatest delight, adjusting his robe 
so as to leave one shoulder bare, he presented himself, like unto a palmira 
nut detached from its stalk ; like unto a ruby enfolded in a red shawl; like unto 
the full moon risen in the cloudless sky; like unto the flower expanding its 
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pollen and feathered leaf, warmed by the ray of the morning sun,—as if pro- 
claiming the attainment of the sanctification of arahat, by the extreme sanctity, 
purity, brilliancy and splendour of his own countenance. 

On beholding him, this reflection occurred to the venerable MAnA’KASSAPO. 
‘¢ Surely this beloved A’nanpo has attained arahathood: if the divine teacher 
had been alive he weuld most certainly have greeted A’NANDO with ‘ sddhus ;’ 
let me therefore welcome him with the ‘ sddhus’ which would have been 
bestowed on him by the divine teacher :’’ and he greeted him three times with 
‘* sedhu !” 

The Majjhima-bhénakd (priests who had learned to rehearse the Pitakat- 
tayan only as far as the Majjhimanikdyo) remarked ‘‘ A’naNDo théro in order 
that he may indicate his attainment of the arahathood makes his appearance 
unattended by (other) priests.”’ 

The bhikkhus according to their seniority ranged themselves, each on his 
own appropriate seat, leaving A’NANDO’s place unappropriate: and seated 
themselves. 

On some of them inquiring ‘‘ Whose seat is this ?’’ ‘‘ A’nanpo’s’? was the 
reply ; and ‘‘ Where is he gone to ?’”’ At this instant, the théro thus decided, 
‘‘this is the moment for my entrance,’’ and for the purpose of manifesting his own 
bhdwandn (sanctified state) diving into the earth, exhibited himself in the pulpit 
reserved for himself. Some again say, he came through the air and took his 
seat. Be it this, or be it that, having most fully satisfied himself that it was 
he, the greeting conferred on him by the venerable Mawa’KASSAPO was most 
proper. : 

On the arrival of this revered personage the théro MAna’KASSAPO thus ad- 
dressed the priesthood :— 

‘‘ Beloved ! which shall we rehearse in convocation first, the Dhammo or the 
Winayo ?”” 

The bhikkhus replied: ‘‘ Lord! Mana’Kassapo ! it is the Winayo which is 
the life of the sdsandn of BuppHo. When Winayo is at an end, sdsandn is at 
an end. Therefore let us rehearse the Winayo first.’’ 

‘¢ Making whom the Chief ?’’ 

‘¢ The venerable Upa’.t1.”’ 

‘¢ Why,—would not A’nanpo be worthy °”’ 

‘¢ Not that he.is not worthy; but because while the omniscient BupDHO 
himself was living, on account of his knowledge of the text of the Winayo, he 
had conferred that office on the venerable Upa’x1, saying ‘ Bhikkhus, of my 
disciples, who are the sustainers of Winayo, the aforesaid Upa’LI, is the chief :’ 
on that account, let us rehearse the Winayo receiving it from the théro Upa‘i1.” 

‘Thereupon the théro (Mana’KassaPo) for the purpose of interrogating on 
Winayo, assigned to himself that task ; and the théro Upa’i1 was appointed for 
the purpose of expounding it. 

This was the text there (the proceeding in convocation). The venerable 
Mana’KassApo thus addressed the priesthood: ‘‘ Beloved! let the priesthood 
attend to me. This is the appointed time (for the convocation) : I am about 
to interrogate Upa’Lt on the Winayo.’’ The venerable Upa’.1 also addressed the 
priesthood. ‘‘ Lords! let the priesthood attend to me. This is the time ap- 
pointed for the priesthood ; interrogated on the Winayo, by the venerable Maua’- 
KASSAPO, I am about to propound it.’’ 
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Having thus imposed on himself that office, the venerable Upa’L1 rising, ad- 
justing his robe so as to leave one shoulder bare, and taking up the ivory-wrought 
fan, and bowing down to the senior priests, took his seat on the Dhammdsanan 
(before described). 

Thereupon the théro Manma’KassaApo taking his seat on the Thérdsanan in- 
terrogated the venerable Upa’.i ou Winayo. 

‘¢ Beloved Upa’i1! where was the first Pdrdjikan propounded ?’’ 

‘“¢ Lord! at Wesdli.’’ 

‘¢ Who gave occasion to it ?”’ 

‘¢ It originated in reference to (the priest) SupinNno, a Kdlanda youth.’’ 

‘¢ On what account ?”’ 

‘¢ On account of his committing fornication.’’ 

The venerable Mawa’KaASSAPO then interrogated the venerable Upa’.1 on the 
contents of Pathaman Pérajikan, its origin, the party concerned, the exhorta- 
tion made, the sequel or application of the exhortation, and the result as to the 
conviction or the acquittal. The venerable Upa’t1, who had been interrogated 
on each of these points, explained (them). 

‘* Ts there or is there not (resumed Mauwa’KaAssApo) in reference to this Pat- 
aman Pdrdjikan any thing either to be omitted, or to be added.”’ 

‘‘ There is nothing in the words of the sanctified Buppuo which ought to 
be omitted. The Tathagatd utter not a single unmeaning syllable. In the words 
however of the déwos and of the disciples of BuppHo there may be that which 
should be omitted. 

The théros who held the pHAMMo convocation rejected that (which should 
be omitted), that which was to be added was to be found in all parts, accord- 
ingly whatever was requisite to be added in any part, they did introduce the 
same. 

‘¢ But what was that?’ either ‘‘ at that period’’ or ‘* at that particular 
period,’’ or ‘‘ thereafter’’ or ‘‘ on his having so said,’’ or ‘‘ he thus spoke,”’ 
and other similar expressions, only requisite for the connection of the sense. 
Having thus introduced that which was requisite to be added, they concluded 
this Pathaman Pardjikan. 

While the Pathaman Pardjikan was in progress of rehearsal in CONVOCATION 
(by Mawa’xkassapo and Upa’t1, the rest of) the five hundred arahantd who were 
selected for the convocaTion, chaunted forth the same, passage by passage. At 
the very instant their chaunt commenced with the words ‘‘ the sanctified* Bup- 
DHO dwells in Wéranjd,” the great earth as if offering up its ‘‘ sddhus’’ quaked 
from the abyss of the waters under the earth. 

They, in the very same manner, having gone through the (four) chatan Pdrd- 
jikéni ordained that that (portion of the Pitakattayan) should be called ‘‘ Pard- 
jikakandan’’ (section). 

The thirteen Sanghddisésdé they ordained should be called the ‘¢ Térasakan.”’ 

The first two Sikkhd, they ordained should be called ‘* Ariyatdni.”’ 


The next thirty Sikkhd, they ordained should be called the ‘‘ Nissaggiyé 
Pachittiydni.”” 


(These four constitute the ‘* Pérdjika.’’) 


* The opening of the text of the Pathama Pérdyikan. 
ox 2 
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The next ninety-two Sikxchd they ordained should be called the ‘‘ Pdchitti- 
yan.” 
- The next four Sikkhd, they ordained should be called the ‘‘ Patiddsaniyani.”’ 

(These two constitute the Pdchittiyan). 

The next seventy-five Sikkha, they ordained should be called ‘‘ Sekhiygni.”’ 

The seven Dhamma they ordained should be called ‘‘ Addhikarana-samathé.’’ 

(These two constitute the Chilawaggo). 

Thus authenticating these two aundred and twenty Sikkhd, they ordained that 
they should constitute the ‘‘ Mahawibhango.”’ At the completion of the Mahd- 
wibhango, as in the former instance, the great earth quaked. 

They then resolved that the first eight Sikkhdpaddni in the Bhikkhuni- 
wibhango should form the ‘‘ Pdrajikdni’”’ (of the Bhikkhuniwibhango). 

The (next) seventeen Sikkhdpaddni, they constituted the ** Sattarasakan.”” 

The next thirty Sikkhapaddni they constitute the Nissaggiya-Pachittiydni. 

The (next) one hundred and sixty-six Sikkhdpaddni they constituted the 
‘s Pachittiydni” (of the Bhiktkhuni-wibhango). 

The next eight Sikkhdpaddni they constituted the ‘‘ Pdtidesaniydni.”’ 

The (next) seventy-five Sikkhdpaddni, they constituted the ‘ Sekhiydni.”’ 

The seven Dhammd they constituted the Adhikaranasamathd. 

Thus authenticating these three hundred and four Sikkhdpaddni* as the 
Bhikkhuni-wibhango, they decided that this ubhato-wibhango (double wibhango) 
should be divided into sixty-four Bhdnawdrdt. At the termination of the 
Ubhato-wibhango as before described, the great earth quaked. 

In the same manner having rehearsed in convocation, the ‘‘ Khandhakan” 
(also called Mahdwaggo) containing eighty Bhdnaward ; and the ‘‘ Périwdrdn.”? 
containing twenty-five Bhdnawdrd they constituted this, ‘ Winayo-Pitakan.* 
At the conclusion of the Winayo-Pitakan also, as before stated the earth quaked., 
They consigned the same to the venerable Upa’t1 himself, saying ‘‘ expound 
this to thy pupils.’ 

At the termination of the convocation on the Winaya-Pitakdn, the théro 
Upa’t1 laying aside the ivory fan, and descending from the Dhammdsanan and 
bowing down to the priests senior (to himself), resumed his place on the seat 
individually prepared for him. 

The convocaTION on Winayo having terminated the venerable Mana’/KASSAPO 
desirous of holding the convocaTION on Dhammo, thus addressed the bhikkhus, 

‘¢- What individual is most fit to be appointed the chief of the convocaTION on 
Dhammo, by the members of this convocaTION ?”’ 

The bhikkhus replied ‘‘ Appoint the théro A/NANDO the chief.’’ 

Thereupon the venerable Mawa’Kassaro thus explained himself to the 
priesthood: ‘* Beloved ! let the priesthood attend to me. ‘This is the appointed 


-® These Sikkhdpaddni are dispersed through all the five books of the Winayo. 
t A“ Bhénawéré’’ consists of 250 gathas, of four padani, each paddn containing 


eight syllables ; the same computation is used in prose also. 


Syllable. Padan. Gatha. Bhanawaro. 
8 = 1 9? 99 
39 = 4 — 1 7 


8000 = 1000 = 250 1 
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time for the priesthood (to hold their convocation). I am about to interrogate 
A’NANDO on Dhammo.”’ 

The revered A’NANDO then addressed the priesthood. ‘* Lords! let the 
priesthood attend to me. This is the appointed time for the priesthood, 
interrogated by the venerable Maua’Kassapo, I am about to expound the 
Dhammo.”’ 

The venerable A’nawpo then rising from his seat, and adjusting his robes so 
as to leave one shoulder bare, and bowing down to the senior bbhikkhus, took 
his place in the Dhammédsanan, holding up the ivory-wrought fan. 

The venerable Mauwa’KAssAPo next asked, ‘‘ Beloved! which Pitako shall 
we rehearse first ?” 

‘¢ Lord! the Suttantd Pitako !”’ 

‘In the Suttanta Pitdko there are four Sangitiyé ; which among them the 
first 2’? 

‘‘ Lord ! the Dighasangiti.”’ 

‘(In the Dighasanytti, there are thirty-four Sutténi, composing the three 
Wagg4, among them which Waggo first 2’ 

‘* Lord! the Silakkhanda-waggo.”’ 

‘¢ In the Stlakkhanda-waggo, there are thirteen Suftantg, which Suttan first ?”’ 

‘‘ Lord! the Brahmajdla-suttan.’’ 

‘¢ Let us then rehearse first that Suttan which is embellished with the three 
Stidni, which triumphed over the various heretical faiths, sustained by hypo- 
crisy and fraud ; which unraveled the doctrinal tissue of the sixty-two heterodox 
sects, and shook the earth together with its ten thousands component parts.”’ 

Thereupon the venerable Manwa’kassapo thus addressed the venerable 
A’NANDO. 

‘‘ Beloved! A’nanpo! where did (BuppHo) deliver the Brahmajdlan ?”’ 

‘¢ Lord! between Rdjagata and Ndlanda, in the palace situated in the Amba- 
litthikd (mango grove.)’’ 

‘6 Who gave rise to it ?”” 

‘¢ Supriyo, the paribbdjako, and the youth BRAHMADATTO.”’ 

‘¢ What was the subject ?”’ 

‘¢ The praise of virtue.’’ 

The venerable Mana’kassapo then inquired of the venerable A’NANDO the 
origin of the Brahmajd/an—the individual concerned, and the subject. 

The venerable A’NANDo explained them. At the termination of his exposition, 
the five hundred arahanta chaunted it forth, and as described in the former in- 
stance, the earth quaked. 

Having thus rehearsed the Brahmajdlan, then in succession, together with the 
Brahmajdlan, all the thirteen Sut¢igni having been rehearsed in the prescribed 
form of interrogation and explanation, viz: ‘‘ Beloved A’NANDo! where did 
(BuppHo) deliver the Samtnnaphalan suttdn,’’ and authenticated the same, they 
called that portion the ‘‘ Silakkhandawaggo.”’ 

Having then rehearsed Mahdwaggo, and lastly the Pétiwaggo and thus com- 
pleting the rehearsal of the three Wagga comprising the thirty-four Suttdni, 
amounting to sixty-four Bhdnawdrdé of the text; and calling the same (collec- 
tively) the Dighanikéyo, they consigned the same to the charge of the venerable 
| A’NANDO, saying, ‘¢ Propound this to thy pupils.” 
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In the next place, holding their convocaTION on the Majjhima-nikdyo 
amounting to eighty Bhédnawé4ra, they consigned the same to the disciples of the 
(deceased) Sa’RrputTTo, the chief minister of Dhammo, saying, ‘‘ Charge your- 
selves with, and propound, this.”’ 

In the next place, holding their convocation on the Sangutta-nikdyo, 
amounting to one hundred Bhdnawérd, they consigned the same to Mana’Kas- 
SAPO, saying, ‘‘ Lord! propound this to thy pupils.”’ 

In the next place (lastly) holding their convocation on the Anguttra-nikdyo, 
amounting to one hundred and twenty Bhdnawdrd, consigned the same to the 
théro ANU’RADDHO, saying, ‘‘ Propound this to thy pupils.’’ 

The Dhémmasangdni-Wibhangan, Kathawatthun, Puggaldn-Ddthuyamakan 
and Patthdman, (compose that which) is called the ‘‘ Abhidhammo.”’ Having 
thus held a CONVOCATION on (this portion of) the text, the universally lauded 
aliment of refined wisdom, the five hundred arahantdé chaunted forth (its title) 
calling it the ‘‘ Abhidhamma-pitako’’ as before described, the earth quaked. 

Thereafter the Jétakan, Mahdniddéso, Chilaniddéso, Patisambhidémaggo, 
Suttanipdto, Dhammapadan-uddnan, Itiwuttakan, the Wimdra and Pétawatthi, 
as well as the Théra and Théri-gdthé having also been rehearsed, as a portion of 
the text, and having given it the name (collectively) of Khuddagantho, the 
Dighabhanaké priests assert, that they were included in the CONVOCATION, 
in the same Abhidhammo, while the Majjhimabhdnakdé priests maintain that 
together with the Chariydpitakan, Apaddnan and Buddhawanso, the whole of the 
Khuddaganthé were included in the Suttantapitako. 

Thus, the whole word of Buppuo by its (ras6) design is ‘‘ one single class ;’’ 
by its division into Dhammo and Winayo consists of ‘‘ two classes ;’’ by its 
division into first, middle and last, as well as by its division into the (three) 
Pitakéni, of ‘‘ three classes ;’’ by its division into Nikdya’ of ‘ five classes ;”’ 
by its division into Angdni of ‘‘ nine classes :’’ and by its division into Dham- 
makhandé of ‘‘ eighty-four thousand classes.”’ 

Why is it, by its ‘* design,’’ one single class ? 

Because from the moment the supreme omniscient buddhohood was attained 
by Buacawa’, till by his having terminated the course of transmigration, he 
achieved final extinction by his nibédnan, in which interval a period of forty-five 
years elapsed, all that was said (by him) whether to déwos, men, ndga or yakkhé 
as well monitory as illustrative, had but ‘‘ one single design,’’ the end being 
supreme beatitude. Thus, by its ‘‘ design,’’ it is ‘* one single class.’’ 

Why does it by the Dhammo and Winayo division, consist of ‘‘ two classes ?”’ 

The whole being divided into, and called ‘‘ Dhammo’’ and ‘‘ Winayo,’’ numeral 
computation (makes it so); the Winaya-pitakan (alone) composes the Winayo ; 
the rest of the word of BuppuHo is denominated Dhammo, as well as for the reason 
that he (Mana’KAsSsApo) had said, ‘It would be most proper that we should 
hold a coNVOCATION on Dhammo and Winayo ; that I should interrogate Upa’xt1 
on Winayo, and that I should interrogate A’nANDOo on Dhammo.’ Thus by 
the division into ‘‘ Dhammo and Winayo,’’ it consists ‘‘ of two classes.”? 

Why does it by the division into first, middle, and last, ‘‘ consist of three 
classes ?’’ 

Because the whole consists of three divisions, viz : the first words of BuppHo, | 
the middle (or central) words of BuppHo, and the last words of BuppHo. | 
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The following are the first words of BuppHo* : 

Anékhajatisansaran sandhdwessan anibbisan 
Gahakérakan, gawésanto dukkhdjatis punappunan ; 

Gahakdraka ! ditthési: punna géhan na kéhasi ; 
Sabbdte phdsuké bhaggd; gahakitan wisankhitan ; 

Wisankhara-gatan chittan, tanhgnan khayamajjdgd ! 

‘¢ Performing my pilgrimage through the (sansdrd) eternity of countless ex- 
istences, in sorrow, have I unremittingly sought in vain the artificer of the abode 
(of the passions) (i. e. the human frame). Now O artificer ! art thou found. 
Henceforth no receptacle of sin shalt thou form—thy frames (literally ribs) 
broken ; thy ridge-pole shattered ; the soul (or mind) emancipated from liabi- 
lity to regeneration (by transmigration) has annihilated the dominion of the 
passions.”’ 

These are the ‘ first words of Buppuo.’’ 

There are some persons who maintain, that the gdth4 commencing with the 
words, Yadd havé patu-bhawanti dhammd ‘‘ most assuredly in due course the 
dhamma will descend (be revealed)’’ which are in the Khandhé ‘section) were 
also a part of the hymn of joy composing the first words of BuppuHo. 

This géth¢ of_joy of him who had attained the state of omniscience, by his 
own felicitous intelligence, and who had watched the progress of the Pachayd- 
karan be it understood, was delivered on the day after the full moon. 

What he (BuppHo) said at the moment he was passing into parinibbgnan 
(reclining between the two sal-trees at Kusindra, on the full moon day of the 
‘month Wesdéko,—Handaddne, bhikkhawé! dmantaydmt we; wiyadhammé san- 
kharé appamddéna sampddétha. ‘‘ Now, O bhikkhus ! I am about to conjure you 
(for the last time) : perishable things are transitory : without procrastination earn 
(nibbdnan).”” These were his ‘‘ last words.” Whatever has been said by him 
between those two are his ‘‘ middle words.’’ Thus by the classification into ‘‘ the 
\first,’’ ‘‘ the middle,’’ and the ‘‘ last words,’’ it consists of ‘‘ three classes.’ 

How does it by the Pitaka division, become the ‘‘ three Pitaka.”’ 

The whole being divided into the Winayo-Suttanté and Abhidhammo, becomes 
three sections. Including therein both what was andf what was not authenti- 
cated in the FIRST CONVOCATION,—viz. the two Pdtimokkhdni—the two Wibhan- 
_gdni, the twenty-two Khandakhd, and the sixteen Pariward. This (portion) was 
‘called the ‘‘ Winaya-Pitako.” 

The collection of thirty-four Suftantgé commencing with the Brahmajdlan is 
the ‘* Dighanikdyo.”’ 

The collection of one hundred and fifty-two Sutéanté, commencing with the 
| Milapariydya is the ‘* Majjhimanikdyo.”’ 

The collection of seven thousand seven hundred and sixty Suttanta, com- 
)/mencing with the Oghakarana suttan, is the ‘‘ Sanguttanikdyo.” 

| The collection of nine thousand five hundred and fifty-seven suttantg, com- 
/mencing with the Chittapariydddnan is the ‘‘ Anguttaronikdyo.” 


* Uttered at the instant of his attaining buddhohood under the bo-tree at Uru- 
twéla, now Buddhagaya. 

+ Adverting to the few explanatory words which were added, as before described, 
\ for the connection of the sense of the text. 
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The Khuddakanikdyo consists of fifteen sections, by being divided into Khud- 
dakapdtan, Dhammapadan, Udanan, Uttuwattakan, Suttanipdtan, Windyawatthi., 
Pétawatthu, Théragatha, Thérigdthd, Jatakan, Widdéso, Patisambhida, Apa- 
danan, Buddhawanso and Chariyapitako. 

This is called ‘‘ Suttanta Pitako.”’ 

The Dhammasangho, the Wibhango, Dhdtukathé, Puggalo, Kathdwattu, Ya- 
makan and Patthdnan. These were called the ‘‘ Abhidammapitako.” 

In regard to the Winayo, it is said, Wiwidha wisésanayattd ; Winayanatochéwa 
kayawdchanan winayatthawidthi ayan Winayo ‘* Winayéti’’ akkhate. 

This Winayo, is called ‘‘ Winayo’’ by those versed in the Winayo, because 
it comprises various conflicting doctrines as well as controls the acts and words 
of men. ‘* Various’? because the Pdtimokkhé comprises five classes of Uddéso 
and the Pardjiko is only the first of a collection comprising the seven A’patti. 
It has (separate) Mdtika (indexes) containing conflicting rules in the Wi- 
bhango and other sections, as well as ‘‘ subsequent’’ or ‘‘ supplementary”’ rules of 
opposite tendencies, both of increasing strictness and of modifying laxity. 
Moreover, from its prescribing rules for controling the misconduct of men, 
in deed as well as in word, it thence ‘‘ controls the acts and words of men,’”’ and 
on that account, it being both ‘‘ various’’ and ‘‘ conflicting’? and as it ‘* controls 
deeds and words,”’ it is called ‘‘ Winayo.’’ For this reason this designation was 
adopted as expressive of its contents. 

In regard to the Suttdni, it is said :— 

Itaranpana, Atthanan, stichanato ; siwattato pasawanatcthd, sidanato, suttand 
suttasabhdyatocha suttan, ‘‘ suttanti’’ akkhatan. 

The next: the suttan is called suttan from its precise definition of rights ; 
from its exquisite tenor; from its collective excellence, as well as from its 
overflowing richness ; from its protecting, (the good) and from its dividing, as 
if with a line. 

Here, ‘‘ It precisely defines’ by its distinguishing one’s own rights from 
those of other persons. ‘‘ It has an exquisite tenor’’ from its having been pro- 
pounded in a strain profitable to those subject to the control of Winayo. It 
is stated, that it possesses ‘‘ collective excellence’? because it collects together 
its contents, like a harvest-produce is gathered. It is said ‘‘ it overflows’’ be- 
cause it is like unto the milk streaming from acow. It is said ‘‘ it protects’’ 
because it is a safe-guard. It is said ‘‘ it divides as with a line’’ hecause as 
the line (suttan) is (a mark of definition) to carpenters, so is this (suttan, a 
rule of conduct) to tne wise. In the same manner that flowers strung together 
on a line are neither scattered nor lost, so are the precepts which are herein con- 
tained united by this (suttan) line. 

For this reason, this designation was adopted as expressive of the nature 
of its contents. : 

In regard to the AbAidhammo, it is said :— 

Yé ettha wuddhimanté salakkhand pijité, parichchhinnad wuttddhi hacha 
dhammda ; ‘* Abhidhammo”’ téna akkhdto. 

In this case, be there any ‘‘ dhammd’’ profound in import, glorious in form, 
celebrated by their renown, and divested of ambiguity, and worthy of being 
designated ‘* adhi,’’ thence they would be called ‘* Abhidhammo.”’ This word 
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‘ adhi’ will be found prefixed to each of the foregoing (attributes of) pre-eminence, 
glory, celebrity and perspicuity. 

(Here follow a series of quotations showing the instances in 
which the prefix ‘ 4dhz’ has been so used.) 


‘¢ Be it understood that those who are versed in the contents of the ‘ Pita. 
kan’ (chest) from its being the (Bhdjanan) vessel in which the text is contained, 
as well as from the circumstance of the Winayo and the rest (Suttantd and 
Abhidhammo) being also comprised therein, call it ‘ Tayo,’ Three.’ 


(Here follows another series of quotations and further explana- 
tions illustrative of the word P7takan.) 


‘¢ How does it by the Nikdyo division become of $ five classes?’ ’” 

‘‘The whole being divided into the Dighanikdyo, Majjhimanikdyo, Sanyut- 
tanikdyo, Anguttaranikayo, and Khuddakanikdyo, it becomes of five classes. 

‘¢ It is recorded (in the former Atthakathd.) 

‘* To that (book) which contained thirty-four Suttantd composing three Waggo, 


“being the first compiled, the name ‘ Dighanikdyo’ was given.’’ 


‘* From what circumstance did it obtain the name of Dighanikdyo ?”” 

“Tt is called ‘ Digha’ (long) from its containing a collection of the long 
Sutianté ; and Nikdyo from its being an ‘ assemblage’ of numerous (Suttantd), 
for instance it is said of the word Nikdyo, ‘ O bhikkhus! never have I beheld 
a single ‘‘ Nikdyo”’ like that of the thoughts, nor O bhikkhus! a “* Nikdyo’? 
like that of the animal creation, nor like that of the physical world.’ In these 
various ways, both in sacred and profane language, is this word applied. In 
reference to the other Nikdyo also, the same construction is to be placed on the 
word ‘ Nikdyo.’’’ : 

‘¢ Why is it called the Majjhimo Nikdyo 2”’ 

‘© It is a Nikdyo composed of one hundred and fifty-two Suttanta of (Majjhi- 
mo) middling or moderate length, commencing with the Suttan called the ‘ Mu- 
lapaniydya,’ and classified into fifteen Waggo.”’ 

‘¢ Why is it called the Sanyuita Nikdyo ?” 

‘¢ From its being (Sanyutta) classed together under different heads, com- 
mencing with the Déwatd-Sanyuttan, containing the A’ghataranan as the first 
Suttan (of that Sanyuttan), and comprising altogether seven thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-two Suttantd,’’ 

‘¢ Why is it called the Anguttara Nikdyo ?”’ 

‘¢ Because it is classed (‘ Angatirikawaséna’) under different heads, (or Ang& 
members,) each progressively increasing in number, the first only containing ~ 
the Chittapariyddanan, and altogether comprising nine thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-seven Suttantd.”’ 

‘© Why is it called Khuddak& Nikdyo ?’ 

‘¢ Because it comprises exclusively of the four Nikdyo (above mentioned) all 
that remained of the words of BuppHo, being the whole of the Winayo and 
Abhidhammapitakan, and the fifteen sections (of the Suftantd) commencing with 
the Khuddapdtan as formerly explained.”’ 

‘¢ Thus by the division of Nikdyos they are five.’’ 

‘* How does it by the Angd division consist of nine classes ?*” 

3 ¥ 
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‘‘ The whole of the foregoing comprising in it the nine divisions are, the Séittan, 
Géyyan, Weyydkaran, Gathd, Udanan, Itiwuttakan, Jatakan, Abbhutadhammo 
and the Wédattan. 

‘* The Sdttan it is to be understood, contains, the two Wibhangd and (two) 
Niddésd, the Khandako and Pariwdéro, and in the Suttanipdto, the Mangalasut- 
tan, Ratana suttan, Ndlaka suttan as well as the Tuwataka suttan, and all the 
other discourses of Tathdgato bearing the signification of ‘ Suttan.’ 

‘* Be it understood further that the Géyyan contains every Suétan composed 
in Gdthdé (metre) together with (its prose portions). The whole of the Sangut- 
tako consists throughout of that description (of composition being Gdthd toge- 
ther with prose.) 

‘“¢The Wéyydkaranan be it understood, consists of the whole of Abhidhamma 
Pitako, the Suttanté not composed in Gdthd, and the words of BuppHo which 
are not classified under any of the other eight Angdni. 

‘‘ Be it known the Gdthd consists of the Dhammapadéni, Théragdtha, Theri- 
gathéd and those unmixed (detached) Gdthd not comprehended in any of the 
above named Sittantd. 

‘¢ The Udanan be it known, consists of the eighty-two Suttantd delivered (by 
Buppuo) in the form of hymns of joyous inspiration. 

‘* The Ittiwattakan, be it understood, comprises the one hundred and ten 
Suttantaé which commence with the words: ‘ It was thus said by Boacawa’.’ 

‘‘ The Jatakan, be it understood, comprises the five hundred and fifty Jata- 
kéni (incarnations of BuppHo) commencing with the Appanakajatakan. 

“The Abhutadhammo, be it understood, comprises all the Sudtantd contain- 
fing the miracles and wonders, commencing with such expressions as ‘ bhik- 
khus.’ These miraculous and wonderous dhammd (powers) are vouchsafed to 
* A’NANDO.’ 

‘“‘ The Wédattan, be it understood, consists of the Chilawédattan, the Mahd- 
wédattan, the Sammdditthi, the Sakkapanhd, the Sankhdrabhajaniyd, the Mahd- 
punndman, as well as the whole of those Séttanti which have conferred wisdom 
and joy on those who heard them. 

‘¢ Thus by the classification into Angdni, it consists of nine divisions.”’ 

‘“‘ How does it by the Dhammakkhando division consist of eighty-four thou- 
sand portions ?” 

‘© Tt comprises the whole word of BuppHo. (It has been said by A’nanpo,) 
Dwasitan, Buddhaté gantun dwésahassani bhikkhuto, chaturdsitt sahassdni 
yé mé dhammé pawattito. ‘1 received from Buppuo himself eighty-two thou- 
sand; and from the bhikkhus two thousand ; these are the eighty-four thousand 
dhamma maintained by me.’ By this explanation of the Dhammakkhando it 
consists of eighty-four thousand divisions. A Suttan in which one subject 
alone is treated (or literally consists of one joint) is called Ekédhammakkhando. 
Any Dhammakkhando which treats of a plurality of subjects, or consists of 
more than one joint, is called by the number (of these subjects treated). 

‘* In the Winayo also, there is the Watthu, the Matikd, the Padabhajaniyan, 
the A’patti, the Andpatti and the Tikichchabhédo classifications. In that (divi- 
sion) likewise, be it understood, that each class constitutes a Dhammakkhando. 

‘‘ Thus by the Dhammakkhando division, it consists of eighty-four thousand 


parts. 
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‘¢ Thus this word of BuppHo, from its being left undivided, is by its ‘ design’ 
one single class. By its division into Dhammo and Winayo, it consists of two 
classes, and so forth; and having been separated and arranged by the sanctified 
priesthood, having Mana’Kassapo for their chief who held the convocation, 
this classification has been definitively ordained, viz. thus ‘ this is the Dkam- 
mo,’ ‘ this the Winayo,’ ‘ this the Patand buddha wachanan,’ ‘ this the Maj- 
jhima buddha wachanan,’ ‘this the Pachima buddha wachanan,’ ‘ this the 
Winaya pitakan,’ ‘ this the Sdutta pitakan’, ‘this the Abhidhamma pitakan,’ 
‘this the Dighanikdyo,’ and so forth to the Khuddhanikdyo, ‘ these the Su- 
tantd,’ ‘ these the Angdni,’ and ‘ these eighty-four thousand Dhammakkhando. 

‘¢ This was not all, for moreover, having established the further several subdi- 
visions of classifications of Udddnan, Waggo, Peydlan, Ekanipdto, Dakanipdto 

and so forth (of Nipatd), the Sanyuttan, Panasd, as set forth in the three 
Pitakdni, the convocaTION was closed in seven months. 

‘¢ At the conclusion of this conVocATION or its being announced ‘ this reli- 
gion of the deity gifted with ten powers had been rendered effective to endure 
for five thousand years, by the théro Mawa’xassapo,’ from the exuberance of 

its exultation, as if pouring forth its ‘ sadhus’ the great earth, from the abyss 
of the waters under the earth, in various ways quaked, (from east to west ;) 
requaked (from north to south); and quaked again (from Zenith to Nadir) ; 
and various miracles were manifested. 
‘¢ This is called the ‘ Patima Sangit?? (FIRST coNvocATIoNn). It is also 
(called) in this world, from its having been conducted by five hundred persons, 
Panchasatika Sangitt, the (CONVOCATION OF FIVE HUNDRED), and because it 
was exclusively held by the théros, it is likewise called the THE’R1Ka’.”’ 


: 
| A table of the Pals version of the Pitakattayan. 
WINEYAPITAKO, 
Consists of the following sections. 

1. Pardjiké, 191 leaves of 7 and 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 inches 
long. 

2. Pachitinan, 154 leaves of 9 and 10 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 9 
inches long. 

3. Chilawaggo, 196 leaves of 8 and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 
inches long. 

4. Mahdwaggé, 199 leaves of 6 and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 inches 
long. 

5. Pariwéré, 146 leaves of 10 and 11 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 9 inches 
long. 


ABHIDHAMMAPITAKO, 

Consists of the following sections. 
1. Dhammasangani, 72 leaves of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet 4inches long. 
2. Wibhangan, 130 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet, 4 inches long. 
3. Kathdwatthu, 151 leaves of 
4, Puggalan, 28 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet, 4 inches long. 
5. Dhdtu, 31 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet, 4 inches long. 
6. Yamukan, 131 leaves of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet, 4 inches long. 
7. Patthanan, 170 leaves of 9 and 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 eet 4 inches 
liong. 
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SUTTAPITAKO, 
Consists of the following sections. 
1. Dighanikdyo, 292 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 inches long: 
2. Majjhimanikdyo, 432 leaves of 8 and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 11 
inches long. 


3. Sanyuttakanikdyo, 351 leaves of 6 and 9 lines each* side, each leaf 2 feet, 2 
jnches long. 


4. Anguttranikdyo, 654 leaves of 8 and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 
inches long. 

5. Khudakanikdyo, is composed of 15 books; viz. 

I. Khudapdtan, 4 leaves of 8 lines on each side, 2 feet, 4 inches long. (Burmese.) 

II. Dhammapadan, 15 leaves of 9 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot, 8 inches long. 

III. Uddnan, 48 leaves of 9 lines each side, 8 feet long. 

IV. Itti-attakan, 31 leaves of 8 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot, 9 inches long. 

V. Sutidnipdtan, 40 leaves of 9 lines each side, each leaf 2 feet. 

VI. Wimdnawatthu, 158 leaves of 7 and 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 9 
inches long. 


VII. Pétawatthu, 142 leaves of 8 and 9 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot, § inches 
long. 
VIII. Théragdta, 43 leaves of 9 lines each side, 2 feet, 4 inches long. (Burmese.) 
IX. Thérigdtd, 110 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 7 inches long. 


X. Jétakan. The commentary is intermixed with the text, and in that form it is 
a voluminous work of 900 leaves. 


XI. Niddéso, not ascertained yet. 

XII. Patisambhidan, 220 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 11 inches 
long. 

XIII. Apaddnan, 196 leaves of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet long, 

XIV. Buddhawanso, 37 leaves of 8 lines, each 2 feet long. 

XV. Chariydpitako, 10 leaves of 8 lines-each side, 3 feet long. 


11.— On the ‘‘ Indian Boa,” “‘ Python Tigris.” By Lieut. T. Huron, 
37th Native Infantry. 


It is erroneously supposed that the Boas, after having crushed | 
their prey lubricate it with saliva for the purpose of rendering it less 
difficult to be swallowed. 

I possessed three of these reptiles alive at one time, and frequent- 
ly watched them very narrowly through the whole process of crush- 
ing and swallowing their prey, which consisted of fowls, partridges, 
rabbits, &c., but never did they put the least saliva on it previous to 
swallowing it. The mistake, however, is easily accounted for ; 
having seized and smothered its prey, the Boa cautiously and parti- © 
ally unwinds the death knot he has tied round his unfortunate victim, — 
and resting awhile as if to recover from the exertion he has undergone | 
proceeds to measure or examine the object still held in his embrace, “| 


and during this process the tongue is constantly darting out, as he 
proceeds. 
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This, at first sight may appear to be for the purpose of lubricating 
the feathers or the hair of the prey, but it is in reality nothing more 
than feeling the way and ascertaining where the head lies. 

It appears to me by no means improbable that the tongue in ser- 
pents is rendered highly sensitive, and may be deemed in a great 
measure the organ of touch or feeling, by which it is enabled to assist 
the senses of sight and smell, and so in some degree be considered 
analogous to the antenne of insects*. 

I am led to this belief by observing how constantly the tongue is 
darted out and brandished, as it were, whenever the reptile is in mo- 
tion or at all disturbed. 

When I offered water to the Indian Boas, of which they are very 
fond, they invariably darted out the tongue rapidly and repeatedly as 
they moved along, and seemed to feel the pan all round with it, dart- 
ing it over the edge several times until it touched the water, when 
they immediately raised their heads, and gliding forwards dipped the 
nose fairly into it, and drank by long draughts. 

The body in serpents is by no means so callous to the sense of 
feeling, as the hard protecting armour in which they are encased, 
would perhaps lead one to suppose; I have seen them shrink from a 
very slight touch. This sensitiveness, however, would not enable 
them to distinguish different objects, were they not furnished with 
some organ adapted for that purpose; that organ I suppose to be 
- the tongue. 

As the Boa swallows its prey the parts as they descend become 
thickly coated with glutinous saliva, but this is derived from the 
inside of the mouth and throat, as the prey is drawn in, and not 
from any previous lubrication, as may be seen by taking away the 
object from the snake, when it will be perceived that those parts 
which were in the throat and jaws, are slimy, while the remainder is 
quite free from saliva. 

They always endeavour to seize their prey by the head, but it not 
unfrequently happens that in making the spring, their destined vic- 


* Last year, (1836), I dipped a feather into spirits of turpentine, and then 
held it near the antennz of a stag-beetle which was crawling along the table ; 
the insect immediately withdrew the antenne, and turned away. I repeated this 
several times, and always with the same result. 

Another beetle very common at Simia during the rains and which appears 
to be the Scarabeus Phorbanta of Ou1veR’s insects, showed a much stronger 
aversion to the smell of the turpentine, withdrawing the antenne even while the 
feather was at some distance, and bending down its head. This would plainly 
indicate the sense of smell to be in the antenne ? 
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tim moves away, im which case they seize anywhere they can, but 
having crushed it, they invariably commence at the head in swallow- 
ing it, by which means they have less difficulty in drawing in the 
wing's and legs of animals, than if they commenced at the tail, and 
indeed it would be totally impossible to swallow a large bird or 
quadruped unless they began at the head, for the wings would open 
out across the mouth, and prevent the bird descending into the 
throat, and so would the legs of a quadruped. 

As it is, they often meet with difficulty in swallowing even a mo- 
derate sized prey. 

A Boa eight and a half feet long, which could swallow a large 
sized full grown rabbit, had often great difficulty i in taking in a par- 
tridge, for if he did not begin cleverly at first in getting the body to 
follow the head and neck tolerably straight, i. e. if he seized it rather 
too much on one side, the opposite wing would not enter his mouth ; 
but in such cases he had an infallible remedy for smoothing down 
the obstacle, which consisted in throwing a coil tight round his own 
neck, and then drawing his head, and prey backwards through it, by 
which means the wings were smoothed down and lengthened out, so 
as to be easily swallowed. 

They appear to be nocturnal,—at least I judge so, from their lying 
coiled up all day, and moving about in the cool of the evening about 
nightfall. 

They make a loud hissing when irritated by being touched, but 
otherwise emit no sound. 

About the middle of November they became lazy and sluggish, 
and refused food when offered to them on the 1st December, although 
they had not been fed for a month before. From that time until the 
beginning of April, they refused to feed and generally remained 
folded coil above coil, the head surmounting all. 

During this period they were easily provoked to bite, but never 
made any attempt to throw a coil round their disturbers. 

From the month of April they took food freely, whenever it was 
offered to them, which was generally once a fortnight, although some- 
times more than a month would intervene. They were fond of water 
which they were frequently supplied with, and had it = over 
them in the evening during the hot weather. 

On the 26th May the large one killed and swallowed a partridge 
and soon afterwards began to cast his skin. This he did, by first 
_rubbing his muzzle against the side of his cage until the skin became 
detached at the lips, and then by gliding slowly through and through 
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‘the tight drawn folds of his own body, by which means the skin was 
shoved farther and farther back until it was all off, or in fact until he 
had fairly crept out of it! 

| His colors which for some time previous had been very dim and 
‘dark, now became quite bright and clean, possessing a fine bluish or 
purplish bloom ; and his eye which but a few minutes before, had the 
dull bluish hue, of a sightless orb, now shone keenly and savagely on 
the spectator. | 

_ Before he had cast his skin, and when he was about to swallow 
ithe partridge he had just killed,—he made several attempts to swallow 
it by commencing both at the tail, and at the middle of the body ;— 
ithe feathers and the wings, however, offered such impediments that 
he was, each successive time, obliged to relinquish it, nor could he, 
twith all his efforts, swallow it until he commenced at the head, when 
‘the wings and limbs lying in their proper direction no longer offered 
jany resistance. 

It was evident that the snake was partially blind from the scales 
of the old skin obstructing its sight, or it would not have attempted 
to swallow its prey in such an “ un-snake-like’ manner. 

This snake could with ease swallow a large full grown rabbit, and 
therefore the partridge* was a mere trifle,—yet until he began to 
swallow it head foremost, it was impossible for it to pass into his throat; 
—from my observations, I should certainly be inclined to agree with 
Mir. Waterton}, when he ridicules the idea of a Rattlesnake (crota- 
lus horridus) swallowing a large American squirrel tail foremost, as 
related by Audubon. Neverthelss, I should be sorry to say that the. 
Rattlesnake could not possibly have so swallowed it, because I hold 
nothing to be impossible in nature, and we know that many incredi- 
ble things may nevertheless be very true. 

_ The snake may have been a very large one, and capable of swal- 
lowing a more bulky prey in which case it might be quite possible for 
him to swallow it as described by Audubon, although the instinct . 
and habits of these reptiles and indeed common sense, would at once 
point out that the head is the easiest place to commence at. 

_ In the Oriental Annual for the years, 1834 or 1885 is a story of a 
‘- Boa Constrictor,’’ having seized upon a boatman as he lay asleep 
in the bottom of the boat, which was made fast to the shore of an 
island in the Sunderbunds. The description evidently shows that 
the author is unacquainted with the manner in which these enormous 
reptiles seize on their victims. He states that the snake had coiled 
* Perdix picta. +t Vide Loupon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. 
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itself round the body of the sailor and was just in the act of crush- 
ing him, when the rest of the crew appeared and disabled the mon- 
ster, which was found to be 62 feet in length. 

Now the manner in which the Boa is here stated to have coiled 
himself round the body, and to be just in the act of crushing his prey 
is directly contrary to the habits and manners of the reptile, for in- 
stead of deliberately coiling round its prey and then crushing it, the 
whole is done with the speed of thought,—-the eye cannot follow the 
rapid movement of the folds in which the victim is enveloped. Glid- 
ing gradually and as it were almost imperceptibly towards his trem- 
bling victim, until he finds himself fairly within reach,—with a sud- 
den dash he throws himself on his prey, seizing it by the head or leg ~ 
with his powerful jaws, and at the same instant rapidly winding coil 
on coil round the neck and body. It is in this first movement that 
the tremendous muscular power of his body is brought into play, and 
the folds which are formed at the very moment of seizure, are com- — 
pressed with such desperate energy as to render the victim powerless — 
in his grasp and the most convulsive efforts are useless, merely shak- 
ing the dreadful monster without in the least loosening his folds,— 
nay, on the contrary, only rendering them still tighter, until life is 
fairly fled. Ihave tried with my utmost strength to uncoil a Boa of © 
seven feet from a partridge, but without a shadow of success, for he 
tightened his folds in spite of my endeavours. 

Had the ‘“‘ Boa Constrictor”’ (the existence of which in India is 
more than doubtful !) once succeeded in coiling itself round the sailor — 
—no earthly power could have saved his life. The crew might cut 
the monster to pieces but his fatal grasp would have done its deadly 
work, and life would have left the poor sailor, ere the folds of the — 
Boa could have been loosed. 

The velocity with which the Boa darts on his prey, not only over- 
throws it, but hurls his own body in advance of his head and thus 


formst he first coil, the rest of his length being rapidly twined at the 
same time. 


So conscious is he of his enormous power, that if the prey be 
small, the scaly monster does not deign to coil himself around it. — 
Rats, pigeons, young fowls, or any thing of that size, were seized 
with a sudden snatch and simply twisted under the neck of the snake; 
—the reptile apparently using only the weight of his body and power | 
of his jaws to destroy life. 

The usual method of feeding them, was by opening a small door 
of the cage and introducing a living bird or beast. On first perceiv-— 


———— + 
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ing its prey, the snake darts out his forked tongue as if licking his 
lips at the thoughts of the banquet, and gradually prepares himself 
for the deadly spring. 

I introduced a full grown buck rabbit, into the den of the largest 
snake, which there lay coiled up in one corner. 

The rabbit eyed the monster in evident uneasiness, with his ears 
thrown back, and nose elevated and stamping firmly with his hind 
feet, on the floor. The snake in the mean time was incessantly bran- 
dishing his long forked tongue, and gradually opening out the close 
drawn coils of his body in order to give himself room for the deadly 
spring. 

His head then slowly and alrfiost imperceptibly glided forward 
over the upper coil, towards the rabbit, which intently eyed every 
movement of his foe.—In an instant and with a suddenness which 
made me start, the snake dashed forward, but to my surprise the rab- 
bit eluded his grasp, by springing over him. 

With a loud and threatening hiss the Boa sullenly gathered himself 
again into his corner, where he lay still for an instant, with his head 
still pointing towards the rabbit.—Not liking his position, the poor 
buck turned to move away, and that movement decided his fage, for 
with the speed of lightning, both snake and rabbit rolled in a fast 
embrace, with a heavy crash against the side of the cage. The Boa 
had seized his victim by a fore leg, with one coil round the throat so 
closely drawn that the eyes seemed starting from their sockets; a 
second coil was thrown around the body, immediately below the 
shoulders, and another round the loins. So instantaneous was the 
spring, that not even one cry escaped the rabbit, and though the last 
convulsive motion of the hind legs, was strong enough to shake the 
‘doa, it lasted but a few minutes and all was over. For some seconds, 
after life had to all appearance fled, the snake still held his firm posi- 
. as if to allow no chance of escape, and proceeded first to disen- 
gage his teeth from the hold he had taken and then to uncoil from the 
neck ;—with the remaining coil he still held fast. 

_ For some little time he continued to open and twist his jaws about 
most frightfully, to clear his mouth of the rabbit’s fur, which done, he 
‘commenced searching for the head, and measuring the carcass all 
round with his nose ;—during this time the tongue was ever on the 
move, darting and quivering about in all directions; but although 
-eonstantly in contact with the animal’s hair, not a vestige of saliva 
was left behind. There was no lubrication here. 

3 Z 
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The fore leg of the rabbit where the snake had seized him, was 
covered with mucus, but only there. 

The monster now with a slow and frightful expanding of the jaws, 
took in the rabbit’s nose, and then proceeded with gradually increas- 
ing distention of his mouth and the skin of the throat beneath, to 
suck in his prey™. 

The chief difficulty seems to lie, in getting the head cleverly into 
the throat, which done the rest of the body soon follows, and having 
passed the jaws and fairly entered the gullet it may be traced quickly 
gliding down the lengthy brute until it arrives at the stomach. 

Having thus far succeeded, the next effort is to reduce his dislo- 
cated jaws to their proper position, which is done apparently with 
some little trouble, by yawning and shoving them about in all possi- 
ble shapes, until the end in view is accomplished. He then slowly 
retires to his retreat and remains quietly coiled up to digest his 
meals. 
If the prey offered be small, I have known them not only to feed 
for two or three successive days, but even more than once on the 
same day. 

On another occasion I supplied the same snake with a large 
«¢ Goht,” expecting to see the monster puzzled by so ugly a customer 
as the lizard was repcrted to be; his claws were tremendous, and as 
his head was nearly as large as that of the snake, I expected him to 
show fight. He had no more chance than the poor rabbit ! 

The Boa lay as usual coiled up in one corner of his cage, and when 
I opened the door to introduce the lizard, the poor animal was so re- 
joiced to escape from me, that without heeding where it went, it ran 
and perched itself on the top of the snake. 

The Boa apparently conscious of the sharpness of the ‘‘ Goh’s” 


claws, remained quite still, but evidently kept his savage eyes fixed — 


on his intended victim. 

The Goh at length left his position and retreated to the farther end 
of the cage, as if he had at last discovered himself to be placed in an 
awkward situation. 


The snake widened his folds and prepared to spring, and atthe | 


same time the Goh faced him, so that I really thought a fight would 


* The manner of taking in the prey, appears to me almost incapable of a true _ 


description.—The frightful distending of the jaws and throat cannot be fully 


conceived, by those who have not witnessed it. The snake with mouth wide _ 
open, seems to draw himself over the prey, in the same manner as a stocking — 


slips on the leg ! 
+ Aspecies of monitor ? 
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ensue ;—but the sudden dash of the Boa soon settled the point, and 
in a second, both, as in the instance of the rabbit, lay entwined in a 
confused knot before me.—The snake had seized the lizard by the 
nose, and with such tremendous force had he thrown himself on his 
prey, that the head was pointed backwards towards the tail, and the 
neck bent double, with a tight coil round it to keep it so.—Two 
other coils were on the body and a last one above the whole to add 
weight to his enormous power. 

Astonished to find the Boa close coiled round his victim a full 
hour after he had seized it, I took a stick to provoke him, thinking 
that he was not inclined to feed,—but I soon perceived the reason for 
his remaining thus inactive. The Goh still lived and moved its legs 
when touched, in spite of the suffocating pressure and weight on its 
‘body, and so tenacious of life was this reptile, that the Boa did not 
uncoil until 34 hours after he had seized it. Thus allowing him suffi- 
cient instinct to know when his prey is dead, which he assuredly 
does, the Goh must have lived in the horrid embrace of his destroyer 
nearly all that time. 

The rabbit died in less than 10 minutes,—the Goh lived upwards 

of 3 hours !! 
_ Part of the skin and several ova of the Goh were afterwards voided, 
but I could find no trace of its long horny claws.—The ova were 
covered with a strong skin, like those of a snake, and were still 
| hale! 

The grain which was in the crop of arecently fed partridge was af- 
terwards voided whole and apparently healthy. . 

The long quills of a kite (falco cheela) were voided in a compact 
bundle, much better packed together than any from a stationer’s 
shop ! 7 

In a work called the ‘‘ Tower menagerie,” is a figure of the Indian 
Boa, supposed to be the Pedda Poda of Dr. Russell, and in the short 
account which accompanies it, allusion is made to its lubricating its 
prey ‘‘ with the foetid mucus secreted in its stomach.” 

Reference is also made to an account “‘ given by Mr. Broprrip in 
the second volume of the Zoological Journal from actual observation 
of the specimens now in the Tower. In this account it is said that, 
“the serpent after slowly disengaging his folds, placed his head oppo- 
site to that of his victim, coiled himself once more around it to com- 
press it into the narrowest possible compass, and then gradually pro- 
pelled it into his separated jaws and dilated throat; and finally pre- 
sents a disgusting picture of the snake when his meal was at an end, 
oz 2 
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with loose and apparently dislocated jaws dropping with the super- 
fluous mucus which had been poured forth.” In this account the long- 
cherished opinion of lubricating the prey is again set forth, and the 
mouth of the serpent is said to drop with the “superfluous mucus 
which had been poured forth !” 

This latter expression would lead one to suppose that the mucus 
flowed copiously from the mouth,—which it certainly never does*. 

These snakes are kept in a state of artificial warmth and in a cli- 
mate far different from that of their native forests, and therefore the 
great flow of mucus may perhaps be induced by disease. My snakes 
were in their own proper climate and in perfect health and vigour, 
and yet they never either lubricated their prey, nor did their jaws 
drop with any mucus at all;—nor did they ever coil round their prey 
again, after having once quitted their hold. I may remark, that I 
have not seen Mr. Bropsrip’s account in his own words. 

A large cat was once sent to me for my Boa, by some friends who 
maintained that the snake would not kill it, and this proved to be the 
case,—not from any want of power or inclination on the part of the 
reptile, but simply because he was not allowed to have fair play. 

It is well known to naturalists that these powerful reptiles lie con- 
cealed, in expectation of some animal passing within reach of their 
retreat, and should an unfortunate creature stray near enough,—it is 
from the thicket or jungle grass that the deadly spring is made upon 
the unsuspecting victim. But if a Boa be surprised in open ground, 
instead of springing upon its disturber, it would endeavour to make 
its escape to the jungle, and unless closely pressed or actually asgpled 
would make no attempt to destroy its pursuer. 

I had always been in the habit of introducing the prey into the 
cage by a side door and from a corner of the den, the spring was 
made, almost before the animal introduced was aware of the danger 
in which it stood. Had the cat been thrust in in like manner, she 
would have had no time to prepare for combat ;—nothing how- 
ever, would satisfy my visitors, but turning the snake out of his 
den into an open verandah, in which the cat was already tied by one 
leg. 

The Boa frightened by the noise and number of people collected, 
endeavoured to make his escape, and for this purpose was passing 
on without noticing the cat, when to my surprise she seized the Boa _ 


* If the snake had lubricated the prey, the jaws should rather have been dese | 
titute of mucus after swallowing it, than dropping with superfluous mucus | 
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by the thick part of the tail, with her teeth, shaking him forcibly 
from side to side, whilst her claws were making sad havoc on his 
sides. 

The Boa made no attempt to bite, but as soon as the cat quitted 

her hold, took refuge in the cage, and coiled himself up as usual. 

Victory, of course, was awarded to the cat as if there had been a 
fight between them. A second trial brought the same result, and I 

then shut the snake up, as he appeared hurt from the sharpness 
of the cat’s teeth and claws. The cat was then introduced into 
the cage, and the Boa disturbed and discomfited as he was, in- 
stantly sprung at and seized her by a leg; but the cage proving too 
confined for so large an animal as the cat, he could not coil round 
her, and puss finding her }egs at liberty again brought her claws to 
play upon the sides of her antagonist, who gave up the struggle and 
coiled himself again in one corner. 

Not wishing to torment him longer in such a ridiculous manner, 
and my visitors being fully satisfied that a Boa had no chance with a 
cat,—I opened the cage door and allowed the animal to escape, which 
she lost no time in doing, for notwithstanding her victory, she evi- 
dently felt ill at ease in the snake’s presence. 

_. Had the cage been large enough to have allowed the Boa to throw 
‘his coils round the cat when he seized her, the legs of poor puss 
_would have been firmly bound to her sides, and all power of biting 
or scratching very speedily put an end to. 
_ One interesting circumstance was however, produced by this failure 
of the Boa, which was the instinct shown by the cat in her mode of 
attacking the snake. Had she seized him by the head or throat, the 
tail would instantly have been coiled round her with such force as not 
only would have obliged her to quit her hold, but would, ina very 
short time, have killed her. By seizing on the tail, she showed that 
nature had implanted in her a knowledge of her enemy’s mode of 
attack, and she at once put it out of his power to bring his enormous 
muscular strength into play. 
__ The mongoose (Mangusta grisea) a decided enemy and destroyer 
of the deadly Cobra di capello (Naia vulgaris) would be easily crush- 
ed by a Boa because it generally seizes by the throat; (I say gene- 
rally, because it sometimes fails, but in this case it shakes the snake 
so violently as to prevent its biting ;—or it may chance that the 
snake kills it.) Instinct teaches this little animal to avoid the poi- 
soned fangs of the Cobra, by seizing on the throat, and putting it 
eut of the snake’s power to bite; and the cat in like manner seizes 
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on the tail of the Boa to prevent the death-knot being thrown around 
its body. Were these animals to reverse their mode of attack, both 
would infallibly be destroyed; for were the Mongoose to seize a 
Cobra by the tail, the reptile would turn and bite,—were the cat 
to seize the Boa by the throat the tail would twine round and suffo- 
cate her. 

Thus, throughout nature, has the all-wise and merciful creator be- 
stowed on his most inoffensive creatures, the knowledge necessary to 
preserve them from their deadliest enemies. 


Note. When I first procured these snakes they appeared to be half stupified, 
and the Jugglers from whom I purchased them, threw the largest one, (82 feet) 
round my neck. For a fortnight or three weeks after this I continued to handle 
them with impunity ; but one morning while in the act of stooping with a pan of 
water in my hand, the large snake sprung at me, striking the pan with such 
force as to dash it out of my hand. By striking his nose against the pan, it 
turned his head away from me and he darted past ;—had he missed the pan, he 
would have seized me by the arm and thrown himself round my neck.—A friend 
who was with me, thinking that the snake had seized me, ran into the house for 
a knife to cut the muscles of the back—but fortunately this was unnecessary or 
I fear I should have been strangled before the folds could have been loosed. 

I found afterwards that they had been drugged with opium in their water, in 
order to render them quiet and harmless, but as I did not pursue this system, 
the effect wore off, and 1 was obliged to be cautious in approaching them after- 
wards, as they frequently sprung against the bars of their cage at any person 
passing them. 

Simla, 4th April, 1837. 


II1.—WNotice of a skull (fragment) of a gigantic fossil Batrachian. By 
Dr. 'T. Cantor. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, Vol. X1X.*] 


This interesting fossil remain was discovered by Col. Cotvin in 
the Nahun field from whence the chief part of the Ddddpur fossils 
were extracted. Through the care of Mr. J. Prinser, with whom it 
was deposited, the sandstone in which it was imbedded, has been 
removed as much as possible, and the fragment appears now in the 
state in which it is represented in the accompanying sketches. It is to 
be regretted that a transversal fracture, pointing to a remote period, 
has left the fragment offering very few data for conclusions ; to which 
may be added the altered position of several parts, evidences of the 

* [This is so very extraordinary a fossil that we make no apology for outstep- 


ping strict rules (as we did in the case of the Sivatherium), and publishing it 
from the text of the quarto Researches, before the latter have appeared.—Eb. ] 
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bones having undergone a severe compression, most probably at the 
moment the animal perished. 

The general appearance indicates beyond doubt the animal hav- 
ing belonged to the third great class of vertebrata, the reptiles: the 
difference however in the formation of the skulls of the Chelonians 
and Saurians renders these two orders quite out of question. The for- 
mation and structure of the teeth, the separation of the lower jaw in 
the middle afford certainly characteristics of the Ophidians; Mr. 
PrinsEp indeed was led by these very circumstances when he examin- 
ed the fossil in its original state, with only the anterior part of the 
jaws exposed, to suppose them belonging to a serpent*. The clearing 
of the matrix however soon shewed the total difference from several 
skulls of serpents, as represented in the Régne animal, which animals 
however have the two above mentioned characteristics in common 
with the Batrachians. 

With those skulls of recent Batrachians, which I have been able to 
consult, (represented in Cuvirr’s Ossemens fossiles, tome V. 2e. partie, 
Plate XXIV.) the present one disagrees particularly in the formation 
of the intermaxillary bone situated rather over, than between the 
maxillary, the branches of which are immediately united in the middle, 
covered by the arches, extending to both sides, assisted by two slender 
apophyses, which are fixed to the skull between the parietal and the 
anterior frontal bones. 

The rounded profile of the upper and lower jaw afford in their general 
appearance a characteristic of the Batrachians, in some of which—the 
frogs, the jaw, generally speaking the upper, is provided with minute 
teeth, corresponding in form and distribution with those of the fossil. 

The separation at the symphysis, the wide arch of the lower jaw, 
the excavation of the inner surface, in short the development of this 
bone, serving for insertion of the tongue and muscles, which solely 
perform the function of inspiration, exhibit phenomena exclusively 
repeated in the recent Batrachians, to which order I am thus induced 
to look upon the extinct owner of the present skull as closely allied. 

Cuvier characterises the frogs (Rana, Laurenti) by their being 
furnished by a row of small teeth in the upper jaw, and an interrupted 


* It was the supposition of its being a serpent’s head that led to my placing 
the fossil in the hands of Dr. Cantor, whom I knew to have paid particular at- 
tention to this department of natural history. Colonel Couvin, when it was 
still half hidden by matrix imagined it to belong to the Lacerte. It was at his 
suggestion that I attempted to clear it and examine its peculiarities, which he an- 
ticipated would be found of high interest.—Eb. 
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transverse range of palatial teeth, while the toads (Bufo, Laur,) have 
no teeth whatever (Régne animal: Batrachians). Mr. BLaInvILLE in 
his masterly ‘Analyse d’un systeme général d’erpetologie and d’amphi- 
biologie (Nouv. Annales du mus. d’hist. nat. t. [Ve. p. 279) offers 
as a diagnostic of his second genus ‘ Rainette,’ Hyla. the tree-frog, 
its having palatial and maxillar teeth : in his third genus, ‘ Grenouille,’ 
Rana, some species partake in this formation, while others are void of 
teeth in the lower jaw. 

Notwithstanding the very minute inquiry instituted by Mr. PRinsEp, 
no teeth are found immediately situated in the lower jaw and it is 
impossible to decide, whether the teeth imbedded in the matrix along 
the inner margin of the left lower jaw are palatial or belonging to 
either of the two jaws. This however is of less consequence, for if 
it be at all allowed to use the teeth as guides, the fossil representative 
can but be approximated to either the Hyle or Rane. A comparison 
in the mode of life of either might perhaps carry a step farther: the 
recent tree frogs, confined to trees, feed exclusively upon insects, while 
the frogs properly so called, in their mixed aquatic and terrestrial 
hunts, prey not only upon insects, but also upon other animal matters. 


Considering the fossil teeth, it appears as nature intended these sharp 


hooks to fix objects different from the slender bodies of insects. 

By comparing the fossil the length of which is 73 inches, to a skull 
of the common green frog, (Rana esculenta, Linn.) it appears, that at 
Jeast one fourth is missing or, that the original length of the skull 
must have been about 10 inches. Following up this comparison, we 
find the skull of the common frog is to the total length of the body 
as one to four, which proportion, applied to the fossil representative, 
gives this, from the muzzle to the extremity of the body, the gigantic 
length of forty inches, a proportion between fossil and recent species, 
which however is met with in the neighbouring family, the salaman- 
ders, of which the recent members are of small size compared to the 

‘skeletons, one of which, (the renowned‘ Homo diluvii testis’ of ScnEu- 
CHZER,) discovered in the schist of Oeningen, measured three feet in 
length. 


Explanation of the sketches, Pl. XX XI. (about 3th linear dimensions.) 


A. The upper surface. 
1. The parietal bones, about } of an inch in diameter, strongly 
marked with the rays of ossification, united by a very fine suture to 
2. The frontal, formed somewhat similarly to the same of Rana 
foans, L, (Cuv. Ossem, foss. loc. cit.) 
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_ 8. The anterior frontals; their suture is entirely effaced, a case 
not uncommon in aged specimens of recent reptiles. 

4. The intermaxillary bone ; the muzzle having suffered a great 
deal, it is impossible to discover the junction between this and the 
anterior frontals.—Between the arch and the corresponding part of the 
maxillary there is a longitudinal space, filled with matrix, so that the 
intermaxillary appears superincumbent over the upper jaw, while it, 
in the recent frogs, forms the anterior part of the jaw, and is as well 
as the latter furnished with teeth. 

5. The apophyses of the intermaxillary, proportionally long and 
slender, support the arches, a distribution observed in the axolote as 
represented by Cuvier, (loc. cit. pl. XXVII. figs. 24 and 25.) 

6. The apophysis which terminated the anterior part of the cavity 
of the eye, analogous to the apophysis, which in recent frogs proceeds 
from the side of the anterior frontals.—In front of this and nearer 
| towards the muzzle we are to search for the situation of the nostrils. 
7. Matrix with projecting indistinct fragmina of bones. 

8. Part of the lower jaw. 


B. A front view 

/of the fossil shewing the compression, the position of the teeth, and 
the angle of the lower jaws, pressed up into the cavity of the palate : 
the references as in fig. A. 


C. The lower surface. 
1. The intermaxillary bone. 
2. The upper jaw: in this and the surrounding matrix a number 
of teeth, the largest of which in the middle toward the symphisis. 
8. The lower jaw formed by two wide arches separated at the 
| symphisis, the external surface convex, the internal excavated. 
4. Fragments probably of the pterygoid bone. (Vide Cuvirr, loc. 
| cit. p. 389.) 


D. Teeth, (nat. size.) 

The teeth are comparatively small, conic and recurved, of the same 
formation as those of the serpents, (shews a lateral section of a tooth.) 

The larger are fixed close to each other and in a single row, while 
| two or three rows of small teeth appear in the left lateral branch of 
|the upper jaw. The matrix covering the left side of the palate con- 
tains several fragmina, the original situation of which, whether in 
| the palate or in either of the jaws, it would be, as before said, difficult 
to determine. 
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IV.—Some account of the Wars between Burmah and China, together 
with the journals and routes of three different Embassies sent to Pekin 
by the King of Ava: taken from Burmese documents. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel H. Burney, Resident in Ava. 
[Concluded from p. 451.] 

The last embassy sent by the king of Ava to Pekin accompanied a 
Chinese embassy, which arrived at Ava in the month of April, 1833. 
The principal envoy from China was distinguished by a great attach- 
ment to strong liquors, with which the Burmese Government liberally 
supplied him, and he was often publicly seen in a state of intoxication. 
The principal envoy of the Burmese deputation was a Tsaredo-gyih 
whose family name is Maune Weng, and with whom I was well ac- 
quainted. But on his return from China he caught a jungle fever 
which brought on mental derangement, from the effects of which the 
poor man is not recovered at this date, 1836. The fever was caught 
after the envoy had entered his own country again, for a large tract 
of territory above Ava is considered by the Burmese as particularly 


unhealthy. 
The following is a translation of such portions of the proceedings of 


this last embassy as I have yet been able to procure. 
Letter from the Emperor of China to the King of Ava in 1833. 


Elder brother TAUK-KUON, king of U’di, who, assisted by the Thagyd Nat, 
governs the great kingdoms and countries to the eastward, affectionately addresses 
younger brother, the sun-descended king, lord of the golden palace, and owner of 
mines of gold, silver, rubies, amber and noble serpentine, who governs the great 
kingdoms and countries and a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs to the westward. 
Elder brother, who obtained possession of the throne tbrough the glory of his an- 
cestors, is in amicable relations with various kingdoms and countries. In elder 
brother’s empire also, elder brother himself, his queen, sons, daughters, nobles and 
officers, together with the inhabitants of the country, are in good health; and he de- 
sires to hear and know, that in younger brother’s empire also, the sun-descended 
king, his queen, sons, daughters, nobles, officers, the poor people and royal slaves, 
are all well and happy. In pursuance of the custom which has existed since the 
year 1149, (A. D. 1787,) in the reign of (his) grand-father KHYENG-LOUN, king of 
U’dt, for a royal letter with presents to pass once inten years, the ten years having 
expired, a royal letter with gifts, four good horses, and various cloths, such as are 
always presented, are now sent with TSHEIN-TA'-LO’-YE’, and YENG-TSHENG-YE’, 
On their arrival, let younger brother, the sun-descended king, agreeably to the 
friendship and love subsisting between the two countries as if they were one, and 
according to existing custom, prepare a royal letter and envoys in return and forward 
them. Whenthe men deputed by the sun-descended king and the royal letter and 
gifts arrive at the city of Maing:tshi (Yunan), the Tsovin-té of Maing :tshi, (governor 
general of Yunan,) will appoint officers to convey them safely on the road as far as 
the great city (Pekin), and the envoys deputed by the sun-descended king with the 
royal letter and presents shall be suitably taken care of and entertained. Let the 
men, TsHEIN-TA’-LO’-YE’, and YENG-TSHENG-YE’, whom elder brother deputes, 
return soon; and when the envoys come back, it will be like having seen the coun- 
tenance of younger brother, the lord of the golden palace. 


Answer from the King of Ava to the letter from the Emperor of China, received at 
Ava in the month of April, 1833. 

The lord of the Tshaddan elephant, the master of many white elephants, the 

owner of mines of gold, silver, rubies, amber and noble serpentine, who bears the 
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title and designation of Thiri tari bawand ditiyd dipadi pawara pandita mahd dham- 
ma-raja* dirdja, the royal supporter of religion, the sun-descended king, lord of 
life and great king of righteousness, who governs the great kingdoms and countries 
and a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs to the westward, affectionately addresses 
(his) royal friend TAUK-KUON, king of U’d?, who governs the great kingdoms and 
scountries and a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs to the eastward. In accordance 
with the friendship which (his) royal grand-father MEN :DARA/-GYI/H, (great king 
of righteousness,) who founded the golden city of Amarapuéra, and king of U'di’s 
royal grand-father, KHYENG-LOUN, affectionately cultivated for a long period of 
years, royal letters with presents were reciprocally sent once in ten years without 
interruption. On the 8th day of the waning moon of Tagu in the Burmese year 1194, 
(April 12th, 1633,) when royal friend (king of Ava) had been in possession of the 
throne for fourteen years, and TAUK-KUON king of U'd? for 12 years, TSHEIN-TA/- 
‘LO’-YE’, YENG-TSHENG-YE’, TSO’-LO’-TSOUN, TSA/N-LO’-TSO’UN, LA’-TSHENG-YE’ 
and YAN-LA-TSHENG-YE’, having arrived witha royal letter and various presents, 
consisting of three cups of the noble serpentine ; two cups of the same, carved with 
flowers ; one goglet of the same; two jackets of fur lined with yellow silk, four jac- 
‘kets of the same fur lined with plum-colored silk ; eight rolls of gold cloth or bro- 
cade ; six rolls of various kinds of velvet; six large rolls of satin, and four horses: 
‘they were received and brought (to Ava) inasuitable manner. On the day on 
‘which the New year’s Kado (beg-pardon audience) was held, the royal letter and 
presents being arranged in the palace in front of the throne, his majesty came out 
and took his seat attended by the royal son, younger brothers, kinsmen, and all the 
‘nobles and officers, and had the royal letter submitted and read out. His majesty 
was pleased to hear, that the king of U’dz himself, his queen, sons, daughters and 
kinsmen are well and happy. Royal friend himself also, his queen, son, daughters 
and kinsmen are well and happy. Agreeably to the friendship subsisting between 

the two great countries, his Majesty has appointed as his envoys in return MEN:- 

THA/’-YA’ZA’-GY6, of the royal household, N&’-Myo’-ya’zA’, NE-MY0’-¥£/-GAUNG 

NoraTsa’ and NeE’-My0/-BULA-THU’, and sends them with the following presents : 

two ruby rings for royal friend’s own wearing ; two sapphire rings; two blocks of 
moble serpentine weighing forty-eight viss and forty ticals ; four elephants’ teeth 

weighing forty-four viss and sixty ticals; three whole pieces of scarlet broad cloth, 

three of green and two of yellow ; ten pieces of fine muslin; ten pieces of long 

‘cloth, ten pieces of Europe chintz, ten pieces of Europe handkerchiefs ; ten foreign 

carpets ; one hundred books of gold leaf, one hundred of silver leaf; three viss of 
white sandal-wood, three viss of red, three viss of bastard sandal-wood; ten bottles 

of otto of roses; ten bottles of rose water; two lacquered ware boxes with high co- 

nical covers, gilded and inlaid with pieces of locking glass ; two of the same with 

flowers engraved on the lacquered work and gilded; two of the same engraved ac- 

‘cording to the Yuon pattern, two of the same with high stands and engraved in the 

same manner, four round lacquered boxes, each capable of containing half a basket 

and engraved according to the Yxon pattern, 50 small round boxes of a quarter of a 

basket measure each ; fifteen peacock’s tails, with four male elephants and one 

female. 

Let these envoys return soon, and when they come back, it will be like having 

met and seen royal friend, king of U’da. 

Copy of the instructions given by the Ministers of Ava to the Ambassadors appointed to 

proceed to China from Ava. 


| MEN:THA’-yA ZA’-GY6, NE’-MY6-YA’ZA’, NE’-MY6-YE/-GAUNG NORATHA/ and 
NE’-MY6-BULA-THU’, who have been appointed by his majesty ambassadors to pro- 
ceed to China, having received charge of the royal letter and presents, and having been 
furnished with boats and crews complete, namely, the governor of Ba-md’s gilded 
paddle boat with a brass pya-that for the king’s letter, a phaung or accommodation 
boat with a double roof forthe royal presents, a war boat for MEN:THA’-YA/ZA’-GY0’, 
a phaung with a plain roof for the other ambassadors, and another phaung with a 
roof partly plain and partly double for the Chinese envoys: they will depart from 
Ava on a propitious day. They must travel the proper stages in the following 
order, In front of all, the boat with the king’s letter, then that with the royal 


* This is a title conferred upon himself by the king of Ava since the date of the 
war with the British Government, and the meaning of the Pdlé words is thus trans- 
lated by the Burmese: ‘‘ The Illustrious Lord of Life, who exercises boundless do- 
minion and possesses supreme wisdom, the exalted king of righteousness and king 
of kings.’’—It is, I believe, the third title which he has given himself since his ac- 
cession to the throne in 1819, 
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presents, then MEN: THA’-YA’ZA’-GY6’s boat, then the boat of the other ambassadors, 
then the boat of the Chinese envoys, and last the governor of Ba-md’s phaung with 
the war and other paddle and row boats. 

At each halting-place the sheds and provisions which have been built and collect- 
ed, are to be allotted and distributed by the head men of the place, who will, agree- 
ably to the orders issued by the ministers, calculate the number of men, and deli- 
ver provisions sufficient for each man from one halting-place to another. 

On arriving at Ba-md, the 215 boatmen with the phaungs and other boats must 
be. sent baek to Ava, the governor and officers of Ba-mé supplying the men with 
provisions sufficient for their journey back. Letters reporting the day of arrival 
there and every other particular, must also be sent down by these men for the in- 
formation of the king and ministers. 

MEN:THA’-YA’ZA’-GY6, and some of the officers with him, will have a shed with a 
square roof built at Ba-md, and lodge the royal letter and presents in the same. 
For the more easy conveyance of the royal letter the governor of that place will con- 
struct a plank Ta-zaung (a portable pyramidical structure) having three roofs, and 
an umbrella and other ornaments, with a door on one side with a lock and key, and 
varnish and gild the whole. In this the royal letter must be placed, the lock fas- 
tened and care taken that no rain is admitted and it must be carried carefully by men 
whom the town of Ba-mé will furnish. 

The four male elephants and one female, intended as presents for the emperor of 
China, will proceed by land to Ba-mé, so that they may travel with ease and be fully 
supplied with grass. 

Two hundred men being expeditiously supplied to proceed from Ba-mé, to the 
Chinese boundary, the ambassadors will travel by the usual stages, and having in. 
front two men with rods. 

On your arrival at Maing:tshi via Mo:myin, you will represent that you are to 
promote the advantage of both sovereigns; that friendship has existed between the 
countries of the two kings (here some of the long titles of the two kings are given), 
from the time of their ancestors ; and that you have been deputed and are come as 
ambassadors with a royal letter and presents. That in the eastern empire YUEN- 
TA’-YAIN the Tsotin-tu of Maing:tshi, and in the western MENTH’A-YA’zaA/ the go- 
vernor of Ba-mé are placed like boundary flags and out-posts, and are required to 
promote the advantage of both countries, conformably to the qualifications essential 
to governors and generals*, 

Do not remain long at Maing-:tsht : request that the royal letter and presents and 
the elephants may be conveyed, so as to reach Pekin properly ; speak boldly, and as 
persons who are well acquainted with what is due to kings, to religion and to this 
world, and then proceed. 

Speak also on the subject of Ma-ha-weng, and Maha-nué of Kyain-youn-gyth, in 
the manner you have been instructed, following the memorandum given you on this 
point, and taking care that much discussion may not arise, and that you may per- 
suade and overcome. 

Prepare and transmit a report to Avo of all that may be proper to be submitted 
without any omissions, once from Mo:myin, and once from Maing:tshi. 

After leaving Maing:tshi, and when you reach Pekin, observe and record every 
thing carefully and unreservedly, so as to justify the confidence and favor of his 
majesty, who has selected you, and speak daily with firmness. 

You must note and bring back with you, after making inquiries secretly and as- 
certaining, what the emperor of China worships in order to obtain Netbban ; what 
he practises and worships in order to obtain advantages in this world ; as well as an 
accouot of his queens, concubines, kinsmen, children, nobles and officers, and of 


* The Burmese have lists of the qualifications required from, or charaeteristics of 
évery public officer and condition of life. Those appertaining to a general are nine. 
namely: Ist. Skill inovercoming the enemy. 2nd. Knowledge of good ground or post 
in which to defeat an enemy. 3rd. Not deserting his army in adversity, or when de- 
feated. 4th. Sharing good or evil with his army. 5th. Possessing great physical 
powers. 6th. Possessing purity of mind. 7th. Well versed in the The-nen-ga-byuha-. 
Ayan (a work on tactics). 8th. Ability to direet an army without fatiguing or dis-. 
tressing it. 9th. Fullof activity and courage. 

The qualifications of an ambassador are these eight. 1st. Expert in hearing intel- 
ligence. 2nd. Expert in conveying intelligence. 3rd. Clever in learning and observ- 
ing every thing. 4th. Clever in repeating the whole of a communication. 5th. Ready 
in comprehending the object and meaning of a communication. 6th. Clever in mak- 
ing a communication fully understood. 7th. Clever in comprehending the advantage 
or disadvantage of any communication. 8th. Keeping a guard over his mind, words 
and acts, so as to prevent disputes and misunderstandings. - hit 
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their equipage, dress and ceremonies, with a map and description of China and 
Tartary. You must express a desire to go and worship the genuine teeth of Gou- 
DAMA, and in order that you may obtain positive information, you must go yourself 
and see and take an account of every thing curious or worthy to be seen and known. 

You must also apply for permission to go and see and take, an account of caves, 
pagodas, and zayats in every quarter. 

You must always keepin mind the interest of his majesty, and execute his ser 
vice boldly and truly, in fulfilment of his majesty’s belief when he appointed you, 
that you would accomplish every point in which the two countries are concerned, 
and in accordance with the favor which you have received from, and the obligation 
which you owe to his majesty. 

The royal Woondauk MAHA’-MEN-GYA’-YA’ZA’ submitted and read the above on 
the 28th June 1833 to the prince of Tsalen, and to the Wiéin-gyihs, Ky1’-wun Men:- 
gyih, Mya’waDi’ Men:gyih, PADAIN Men:gyih, NGARANE Men:gyih, and Kyouk- 
TSHAUNG Men:gyih. 


Route of a Journey from the City of Ava to the City of Pekin, travelled 
by a Mission deputed by the King of Ava to the Emperor of China in 
the year 18383. 


Date. Names of places. Remarks. 


ee Be Se SEE 


27th June,..|Left the city of Ava by water, and 
1833. stopped at the temporary buildings 
occupied by the Chinese Ambassa- 

dors at the pagoda of Shue-gyet, .} .. |The boats of the Chinese 


28th. ......|Proceeded to Amaraptira at which envoys were made to fol- 
the Chinese envoys desired to stop low those of the Burmese 
aday with some of their relatives envoys. 


\ and friends residing in that city,..} 3 
30th. ... ..|Stopped at Shyadh-yaung village under 


BGP II TT AS a sold asi pie a avo s)ieiiii= aia, © aiiark 3 
Ist July, ..|Village of Shein-ma-gd,........+...{ 7 
Qnd. .....\|City of Kyauk-myaung,...... «+e2.| 1] 
3rd. ...... {Jungle village of Thein-kha,........| 7 
4th. ..... |City of Tsam-bay-nagé,.........+. at) 6 
Bee s. \Cuy Of EHengd-M0, 06-6!) Falak c's Sed son 9 
6th. ......|City of Ta-gaung,..... aks siateyalotee ee 6 
7th. 2>...: (City of Khyun-daung,.........0005. 4 
Sth. ......|Village of Thi-gyain under the city 

OE MY G-dOUNG) > hak ee eslen elles Oi 4 


Oth. ......|Village of Thd-gaya under ditto, ....| 5 
10th. ......|Village of Nyaung-khye-dauk under 
CHEN OE Mm DHE, os did oie oie os wane vine we By 
llth, ......|City of Ka-thd where the fleet stop- 
ped a day, as the boats of the 
Chinese envoys had not come up, 
and the stream was very violent,; 4 
13th. ......|Village of Let-pdn-zin (line of silk-; 
cotton trees) under city of Yen:gé 


BE Vieng eRRyes.. aise Pjovcke.cccie'e mare a 3 
14th. ...... {Village of Tshi-byté-goun under city 

of Shtie-gtl, .....++- art Pree ee 5 
Bee |City Of Shile-g@,. 2. oie adececsece ct 5 


16th. ......|Village of Tstn-khan under city of 


TEMUAGELOWRY, og ia\s'a thejn lore die dee swe | 2-5 
17th. ......|Village of Len-ban:gya under city of 
EAI RING LES wleheixiniocuara coe tisd' cole ett & 


MEE eisae WOME OL BSI, ale es ov 0 cise § beens vle's 3 | The Chinese envoys, 
TSHEIN-TA/-LO-YE’, and YENG-TSHENG-YE’, had 34 followers, the 4 Burmese envoys 
had 46, and the crews of the boats amounted to218 men. All these men were supplied - 
with provisions by the chiefs of the different towns and villages on our route from 
Ava to Ba-mé, and the current being very strong between the village of Thi-gyain 
and Ba-mo, the fleet was assisted by additional paddle boats and men sent by the 
chiefs of the different places lying in that portion of our journey. On the 26th June, 
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the officer in charge of the elephants intended as presents for the emperor of China 
arrived at Ba-mé, with four of these animals only, and reported, that on the journey 
from Ava, they had all got loose at the village of Mo-wiin, under Kaung-toun, and 
that on pursuing and overtaking them on the Nga-zin Ka- ‘khyen hill, in the territo- 
ry of Mo-meit, he found one dead. The mission stopped 23 days, at Ba-mé, prepar- 
ing for their land journey and collecting horses and porters. The governor made 
a small pyramidal box with a lock and key and gilded it all over, for holding the 
King of Ava’s letter. On the 11th August, 1833, the embassy left Ba-mé in the 
following order: first, 2 men holding gilded rods; then the box containing the 
royal letter; then the boxes containing the royal presents ; then the baggage of 
the ambassadors; then acouple of jingals; then 100 musqueteers; and then the 
Burmese ambassadors dressed in full uniform and mounted on elephants. On both 
sides of the streets, the women poured* out pots of water, and the officers of the 
city escorted the embassy outside, with music and dancing. Sacrifices were also 
made, by order of the Governor, to the guardian Nats of the place. There were 200 
porters, and 50 bullocks for conveying the baggage, and a guard of 100 musqueteers 
and 100 lancers with 2 jingals, besides 15 men sent by the governor of Ba-mé to 
return from Yu-nan, with letters from the ambassadors, reporting progress, Out- 
side of the city the principal Burmese ambassador entered a covered sedan chair, 
and the rest of the Burmese and the Chinese envoys mounted horses. 


m 
80 
Date. Names of places. 5 Remarks. . 
a 
Jith Aug. |Left Ba-mo and slept at the village 
Of Wi dsmauk, 2, os: leecuihe wee ob oie 6 
2) en ape Slept at the Ta-da-gyth(great bridge),| 4 
i3th. ......|Slept at the village of the Ka-khyen 
chief of Tein mountain,......... 6 
A4th. 2.2.0 Slept at the village of the Ka- khyen 


chief Ma-theng, ...see+seeeeeee-| 6 |Here the mission stopped a 
day in consequence of the 
porters not having come 
up with the baggage. 

16th. ......|Slept at the foot of the Main-khah 

MOUNRtAIN, 255 wciceoscucesssecess} @ {AS far as this; place provi- 
sions were brought for us 
all from Ba-mé. 

i7th. ......|Slept at the Luay-laing-ken or cho- 
key (Shan Léai-leng, red hill or 
mountain), ..... -.e.| 7% |Here the mission was met 
by a party of Chinese, under Tsoun- ié- tséun, which had been sent by the governor 
of Mé:myin (Theng-ye) and to which we transferred the charge of the royal letter 
and presents and all our baggage. ‘Che Burmese porters and guard whocame with 
us from Ba-mé, were paid what was right and proper and sent back to that city 
on the 18th. 
Sth. ...... {Left the frontier chokey and reach-| 
; ed the city of Mé:win (Chinese 
Long- tchuen-fu%) (Shan Mung-wan),| 8 \This is one of the 8 Shan 
cities. The mission considering that it was the rainy season when the streams 
are full, and difficult to cross, stopped at this city 3 days, for the purpose of re- 
cruiting the royal elephants properly. 
22nd. ......|Left Mé:wtin, and slept at the Ken-| 
dat or fortified chokey on the top 
of the Shyé-mue-loée mountain,..' .. ;Here the mission found Tas. 
L6-YE, the Nan-ten officer, having authority over re 000 rich and Tsoun-Yin having 
authority over 500 men, who were sent by the governor of Mé:myin to meet the 
mission, and who, after communieating with the aie returned to Mé:myin. 


23rd. ...... (Slept at the village of Man-toun,.. 8 : 
24th. ....-./Slept at the village of Nan-teng,....| 7 |Here the mission stopped a 
(Shan Mting-it and Burmese Maindi. ) day to refresh the ele- 


phants. 
26th, ......|Reached the city of Mé:myin, (Chi- 
nese Theng-yi-chows, Shan Miéing- 
MYCN) escsveveseovcesceceseess| 10 |The governor of Mé:myin 


* Libations to GAUDAMA here made with prayers and wishes for the success of 
the mission and the glory of their sovereign. 
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came out in state with troops half a ¢aing in advance of the city to meet the Bur- 
mese envoys, whom he conveyed into the town in sedan chairs, and entertained with 
a play. The walls of Mé:myin are of brick, 1,050 cubits square and 10 cubits high, 
with one gateway on each side. There is a governor and the military officer. 
The former has charge of the revenue and judicial affairs and the latter commands 
the military. There are 3,000 soldiers and only 10 guns and mortars. The go- 
- yvernor’s house is at the north-west angle of the town, and to the westward there are 
two granaries capable of holding about 2,000 baskets of paddy each. The envoys 
_ reported their arrival at Md :myin to the King of Ava. On the 4th September, the 
governor of Mé:myin dispatched the Burmese Interpreter, THin1-GY6-DEN, with the 
_ Chinese Interpreter NGA-SHUE-THA, under charge of HA-TSOUN-YIN, KyYi-PU-Ta- 
yin and YAN-LO6-TsoU’N, to proceed to Pekin in advance of the mission. The envoys 
and the royal letter and presents were then put in charge of the officer Tsu-Ta’-L6-YE’, 

who wore a blue button and commanded 1,000 men, the interpreter Main-THA, who 
was a Shan, and a Chinese interpreter NGA-PA-NOUK, and 5 other men who worea 
white button. The mission stopped nine days at Mé:myin. 


Remarks. 


Date. Names of places. 


ERATE Rec. 


i 
| es 
7th Sept. ..|Left the city of Mé-myin, and slept 
| at the village of Kdn-lan-tshan, .. 
‘8th. ......|Stopped atthe village of Pd-weng, 
after crossing an iron bridge 7 cu- 
bits broad and 70 long, over the 
BRUCE TIVET, 82 adeno be ioe Ouse 8 

‘9th. ....../Stopped at the village of Phi-pyauk, 

after crossing the Salueen river in 

MOR S ee ee eles RS i idk 4 

‘20th. ......{|Slept at the city of Wun-tsheng 

Chinese yong-tchang-fu and Bur- ' 
MeSe WuNn-ZEN... 2 cc ccceccvacecs 6 ‘The governor and military 
commander came out in state and met the mission a Taing in advance of this city 
where we stopped aday. The walls of this city are 1750 cubits square and 6 cubits 
high. There are 2 arched gateways on each face, and there is a military officer as 
well as a governor here. 

12th. Sept... {Slept at the village of Kuonbé,......] 4 

13th. ......|/Stopped at the village of Shyd-muhd, 

after crossing an iron bridge 105 


cubits long and seven broad, over 
the Mé-khaung river, ............| 8 r 
l4th. ......|Slept at Yotn-pyen-hien, ....... SVL EP ayind 
15th. ......{Slept at the village of Khuon-leng- 
Me eae nalts Ses e's Ue ES 9 


(we) crossed an iron bridge seventy 
cubits long and seven broad, over 
a river which separates from the 
Hé-kydn and falls into the Mé- 
khaung and stopped at the village} 
Of Yan pyitit-Rieh? ve bes ca wdey ve) es 
‘7th. ......|Crossed, in the village of Yan-pyin- 
hien, aniron bridge 56 cubits long 
and 7 broad over the Hokydn river, 
which flows from the 7Télé lake, and 
stopped at the village of Hé-kydnpo| 6 
8th. ....../Slept at the city of Tsauk-chow sub- 
| ject to the jurisdiction of the city 
| Of TUK, ........0.cececesesseees| 9 |There is no wall round this 
9th. ...... {Slept at the village of Khotin-haik,..| 8 | town, but there is an 
Oth. .. ...|Slept at the village of Yit-ndn-yi, ..| 9 | arched gate-way with a 
Ist. ......|/Slept at the village of Phié-potin,....| 6 | double roof. 
2nd. ......|Slept at the village of Shyd-khyauk, 8 
3rd. ......}Passed the city of Kyen-ndn-chow,..| 3 |The walls of this town are 
ve cubits high, 700 cubits long from east to west, and upwards of 560 cubits from 
orth to south, with a gateway on each face. There isa governor and a com. 
jander of cavalry here. 
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n 
oD 
Date. Names of places. 5 Remarks. 
& 
23rd. ...... Slept at the village of Li-hé, ...... 3 


24th. ......|Slept at the city of Tsht-shyotin 

(Tchou-hiung or Tchou-yung,) ....| 6 |The walls of this town are 
about 5 or 6 cubits high, 2.100 cubits long from east to west, and 2,800 cubits from 
north to south. There are 2 gates in the eastern and western faces, and one only 
at each of the other two faces. A governor, a military officer, a Shyeng-gueng and 
three other officers have charge of the town. 


1 ee Slept at the city of Kueng-totin-hien, | 7 
We, . See Slept at the village of Shyé-tshe, ..} 6 
vt ae ae Slept at the city of L%-thotin-hien,..| 8 |The walls of this town are 


upwards of 2,100 cubits square and 4 or § cubits high, with a gateway on each of 
the 4 sides. A governor has charge of the town. 


28th. ......|Slept at the village of Ld-ya-kuon,..| 6 

29th. ......|Slept at the city of An-léng-chow, ..| 8 |The walls of this town are 
upwards of 4,900 cubits square and 5 or 6 high, with 1 gateway on each face. There 
is a governor here also. Seeing but few houses within and without the city, we 
asked the inhabitants the cause, and they told us that the town had been ruined by 
an excessive salt tax. 

30th. ......|Reached the city of Maing-tshi, ( Yu- 
nan, ) the residence of the Tsozn- 
BG as Fe hG ode cen wasps vee 16 (Ehesalisces thie ee 
upwards of 6,300 cubits square and 6 cubits high, with battlements complete. On 
each, the eastern and western faces, there are two gateways, and on the southern 
and northern only one. At each gateway there are 6 pieces of cannon capable of 
carrying shot weighing a viss or half aviss. The gateways are arched and have 
double roofs over them. There is a large lake which extends from the south to 
the west of the town, in which there is a great deal of cultivation. Two or three 
severe shocks of earthquake had been daily felt in this town between the 6th and 
28th September, 1833, and upwards of 600 brick houses had been thrown down, 
and upwards of 90 men killed. We saw portions of the walls of the town anda 
great many houses in ruins, and found the inhabitants of the country much alarmed. 

On inquiry we learnt, that at Yu-nan, there is a Tsoin-té named YUENG-TA- 
YENG, anda Tité% named Lo’-TA’-YENG and there are 8 officers under them Li-té- 
yeng, Phan-t4-yeng, Khé-ta-yeng, Nyo-ta-yeng, Tshein-ta-l6-yé, Tshan-ta-l6-yé, 
L6-t4-lé-yé, and a royal teacher named Li/-ran. The Tsotin-tG superintends the 
revenue and civil affairs ; Titi governs the military. The Li-té-yeng conducts, 
under the orders of the Tsofin-td, all civil matters which occur at any place subject. 
to the jurisdiction of the Tsoan-t@. The Phan-ta-yeng takes charge of all the 
revenue collected therein, and disburses pay to the military when ordered by the 
Tsotin-ti. The Khé-ta-yeng examines and tries all criminal offences committed 
within the same extent of jurisdiction. The Nyo-ta-yeng collects the land and 
salt taxes. The three officers, Tshein-t4-l6-yé, Tshan-t4-lb-yé and L6-ta-lé6-yé have 
jurisdiction within the city of Yunan only, in which they conduct the revenue and 
judicial duties. The royal teacher, Li’-TAN, examines all men within the Tsodan-ti’s 
jurisdiction who come to him, as to their learning and skill in archery, and in the 
musket, sword and lance exercises, and reports whether they are qualified for the 
public service, or not. 

The royal elephants joined the mission at Yunan on the 16th October, and on the 
following day the Burmese envoys waited on the Tsodn-ti and communicated to 
him the two subjects comprised in their instructions from Ava. The envoys re- 
quested the Tsotn-ta to solicit the Emperor to put a stop to the difference which 
exists between MAHA’-WENG and MAHA’-NUE the Thin-vi or Shan chiefs of Kyain 
Youn-gyth, (a town 8 days journey to the east of Kyain-toun, situated on the great 
Cambodia river and on the frontiers of China, the chiefs of which pay tribute to 
both Ava and China.) The envoys also requested the Tsoain-ta to make certain 
subjects of China, who had worked the royal silver mines at Bé-duen during the years 
1829, 1830, 1831, and 1832, to pay up the balance of the duty they owe the king of 
Ava. The duty was upwards of 200 viss, but these men had only paid 30 viss and 
had gone off to the towns of Tsht@-shyotin Tali and Mé:myin. 

The envoys sent back from Yunan the elephanteers and men whom the governor 
of Ba-mé had ordered to accompany the mission so far. Chinese were appointed by 
the Tsofin-ta, agreeably to ancient custom, to take charge of the elephants. The. 
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mission now consisting of the four envoys and their thirty followers, besides two 
men acquainted with the Chinese language, whom the Governor of Ba-mé had at- 
tached to the envoys, left Yunan on the 21st of October 1833, attended by the un- 
dermentioned Chinese appointed by the Tsofin-ta to take charge of the mission. Two 
military officers, Kue-ta-yeng who had a red button, and Tst-ta-l6-yé who hada 
blue button ; and two civil officers, Tsheng-ta-lé-yé who had a blue button, and 
Teng-ta-ld-yé who had a transparent white button ; and 8 subordinate officers, Ti- 
t4-lé-yé, who had a white button, and Tshue-ta-l6-yé, Shya-lé-yé, Tsoun-ldé-yé, 
Mo-wé-lé-yé, Houn-l6-yé, Thoun-l6-yé, and Han-lé-yé, each of whom wore a brass 
button. 


n 
ep 
Date. Names of places. a Remarks. 
a 
Qist. Oct. (Left the city of Yunan, and slept at 
1833. the village of Wun-khyauk, ...... 5 
gs Slept at the village of Yan-leit, ....| 7 |Welearnt from PYENG-TA/- 


Lo’-YE the governor of this place, and some men of rank, who came and paid us a 
visit, that this town had consisted of upwards of 2,000 houses, but that at 9 o’clock 
on the morning of the 6th September last, an earthquake had completely destroyed 
the place, leaving not a single house or shed standing, and killing upwards of 1,000 
of the inhabitants. 


23rd. ......{|Slept at the village of Yt-lown-tsdn,| 9 
24th. ......|Slept at the city of Md-loun-chow, 
(Malong,).. ceccecsecesceceeeee| 7 |Fhe walls of this city are 

6,300 cubits in circumfer- 
ence and 10 cubits high, 
with a gateway on each of 
the 4 sides. The name of 
the governor is Lhyé-ta- 
lé-yé. 

25th. ......|Slept at the city of Shyd-yi-chow, ..| 5 |The walls of this city are 
4,900 cubits-in circumfer- 
ence and 9 cubits high, 
with a gateway on each of 
the 4 sides. Lhydé-ta-lé-yé 
is the governor. 

26th. ......|Slept at the village of Pé-shue, ....} 7 |: 

27th. ...... {Slept at the city of Pyeng-yeng-hien,| 6 'The walls are about 4,900 
cubits in circumference 
and 5 cubits high, and has 
a gateway on the east, 
west and south faces, but 
none on the north. The 
governor is Ts4n-ta-lé-yé, 

28th. ......|Slept at the village of Yi-za-khown,| 17 

29th. ......|Slept at the village of Yo-kuon-teng- 

ii) ME AGS Ge Rt a GeReenee Find 

30th. ......|Slept at the village of Shyan-tsain, .. 

3lst. ......|Slept at the village of Pé-shyd-li, .. 

Ist Nov.....|Slept at the village of A-ti-teng,.... 

2nd. .,.... {Slept at the city of La-taing, ...... 


Does 


The walls are upwards of 
2,800 cubits in circumfer- 
ence and 10 cubits high, 
with 1 gateway on each of 
the four sides. The go- 
vernor is Tsheng-t4-lé6-yé, 

3rd......s..|Slept at the village of Bé-koun, ....| 6 

4th. ......|Slept at the city of Tsein-leng-chow, 

(Tchin-ning 2) ...ceeeeesesereeee| 6 |The walls are upwards of 

4,900 cubits in circumfer- 

ence and 12 cubits high, 

with 1 gateway on each of 
the 4 sides. Tshauk-té- 
16-yé is the governor, 
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Date. Names of places. Remarks. 


Taigns. 


pmneee | Sy 


Sth. Nov. /|Slept at An-shue-fu, (Ngan-chan ?)| 6 |The walls are about 7,000 cu- 
1833. bits in circumference and 


10 high, with 1 gateway 
on each of the 4 sides. Ky- 
eng-ta-lé-yé & Tshein-lé- 
yé are the governors. 

6th. ....../Slept at the city of Ngan-pyeng-hien,| 8 |The walls are 4,900 cubits 
round and 10 high with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Ts6-ta-l6-yé is the 
governor. 

7th. ...... {Slept at the city of Tsheng-tsein-hien,| 6 |The walls are about 1,400 
cubits round and 10 high, 
with gateways on each of 
the 4 sides. Myen-té-lé- 
yé is the governor. 


Sth. ......|Slept at the city of Kue-chow, (Koei- 

NGGNG 2) wisccvcucccessevecsecees! 8 |Uhe walls are about 10,500 
cubits round and 15 high, with 4 gateways on the north face, 2 on the east, 1 on 
the south, and 2 on the west. The officers here are Tsotin-t&-yéng, a military officer 
and 4 governors, Lan-té-yéng, Ts4n-ta-yeng, Lhydé-t4-lé-yé and Ts&n-ta-lé-yé. 
The Tsofin-ta of Yunan has jurisdiction in all civil, criminal, and revenue affairs, 
in all places subject to both MKue-chow and Yunan cities ; but he has no power in 
military affairs, which are superintended by the military officers Ti-ta and Ti-taik. 
The officers of the Tsotn-tu only disburse the pay of the military. The mission 
stopped at this city one day. 
10th. ......|Slept at the city of Lown-lt-hien,....| 6 |The walls are about 600 

cubits round and 10 high, 
with 1 gateway on each of 
the 4 sides. P&-m4-tsofin 
is the governor. The mis- 
sion stopped here a day as 
the porters with the bag- 
gage had not come up. 
12th. ...... |Slept at the city of Kue-tein-hien, ..| 7 |The walls are about 3,500 
cubits round and 8 high, 
with one gateway on each 
of the 4sides. Tsauk-ta- 
13th. ...... {Slept at the village of Lhyd-yan-tsdn,| 6 | 16-yéis the governor. 
14th. ...... {Slept at the city of Yeng-pyeng-hien,| 8 |The walls are about 6,300 
cubits round and 10 high, 
with one gateway on each 
of the 4 sides. Yan-té-lé- 
15th. ...... {Slept at the city of Khan-pyeng-chow, yé is the governor. 
(Koang-ping ?) ....csecsesscecees The walls are upwards of 
4,900 cubits round and 5 
high, with ] gateway on — 
each of the 4sides. Shyeng- 
ta-ld-yé is the governor, 
The walls are about 5,600 cu- © 
bits round and 12 high, with ~ 
1 gateway on each of the 
four sides. Tsén-ta-lé-yé 
17th. ......|Slept at the river’s side in the city of is the governor. 
Tsein-yudn-ft, (Tchin-yuen,)......| 7 |The walls are about 7,000 
cubits round and 12high, | 
with 1 gateway on each of 


a 


~J 


16th. ...... {Slept at the city of Tsi-pyeng-hien, .. 


the 4 sides. Ts&n-té-lé- 


yé is the governor. The 
mission stopped here 3 


days preparing boats and 


embarking in them. 
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Date. Names of places. 5 Remarks, 
& 
20th Nov. {Dropped down the stream in boats 
1833, from Tsein-yudn-f and stopped at 


the city of Tshi-tshein-hien, ...... 


Slept at the chokey of Ta-yi-tdn, .. 
Slept at the village of Pyan-shue, .. 
Stopped at the city of ¥4-pyen-hien 

and received provisions,........0. 


21st. e@eeeeee 
29nd. @eeeee 
7 erie 


Slept at the city of Yudn-tsd-fu, .... 


eseees |Left Yudn-tsé-fti at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and dropped down as 

far only as the chokey village of 

Kyin-leng-dan, ......cccc sc cceces 

25th. ...... |Slept at the city of Khyay-ya-hien, .. 
26th. ....../Slept off the landing place at’ the 
village of Tshi-tshé,......-....%.. 

27th. ....../Slept at the village of Shyeng-yi- 
Dy a ose ssh Shes 2 Bet 

28th. .. ...|Slept at the city of Tseng-kyt-hien, .. 
(29th. ...... (Slept at the city of Lu-kyt-hien, .... 
30th. ...... {Slept at the city of Shyeng-tsé-fi, 
(Tehing-teheow 2) oe .c. ccc eeenee 

‘ist Dec. . --. {Slept at the village of Kaing-shyo,.. 
}2nd. ......|Slept at the village of Tsotin-seh,.... 
3rd. ....../Reached the city of Tshan-tek-fu, 
(Tchang-té,)...... eeeeeoeteoerecesn 

Meeks, .. Proceeded by land and slept at the 
village of Ta-loun-tsan, ........0. 
6th. ......|Slept at the village of Tst-Khud-yt,.. 
7th. ......|Slept at the city of Li-chow,........ 


stopped here three days, as the 
10th, eoee80e 


4B2 


6 |The walls are 4,900 cubits 


9 
10 


7 


17 
15 


6 
6 


round and 14 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Shyen-té-ld-yé¢ is 
the governor. 

The walls are 5,600 cubits 
round and 7 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Lhy6é-td-l6-yé is 
the governor. 

The walls are 7,000 cubits 
round and 9 high, witha 
gateway on each of the 
4 sides. There area great 
many small villages depen- 
dent on thiscity. It has 
3 governors, Tsoan-t4-lé- 
yé, Phu-té-l6-yé and Li- 
ta-1é6-yé, 

The walls are 4,900 cubits 
round and 6 high, with 2 
gateways on the south 
side and one only on 
each of the other sides. 
Tsoan-ta-ld-yé is the go- 
vernor. 

The walls are 4,200 cubits 
round and 9 high, with 
1 gateway on each of the 
4 sides. Taik-t4-l6-yé is 
the governor. 

The walls are 4,200 cubits 
round and 8 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Lyéng-t4-ld-yé is 
the governor. 

The walls are 8,400 cubits 
round and 10 high, with 4 
gateways on the south side 
and 1 only on each of the 
other 3 sides. Wun-té- 
16-yé is the governor. 


The mission disembarked 
from the boats and re- 
main edhere during the 4th 
Dec.making arrangements 
for prosecuting their jour- 
ney by land. 


ggage had not come up. 


6 |The mission was detained at 


this village a day, a relief 
of porters not being im- 
mediately procurable. 
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The walls are 5,250 cubits 
round and 7 high, with 1 
gateway at each of the 4 
sides. TsG-ta-l6-yé is the 
governor. The mission 
was detained herea day, in 
consequence of the porters 

14th. ...... (Slept at the village of Tshuon-léng-ye,| 5 | with the baggage not 

PEGE “ose, Slept at the city of Kyeng-tsd-fu, having come up. 

(KUM-fCREOW,) cose petcedssncnes 6 |The walls are 21,000 cubits 
round and 10 high, with 2 gateways on each the eastern and western sides, and 
one only on each of the other two sides. Tsan-t4-l6-yé, Tsheng-ta-l6-yé and Lhyé- 
ta-lé-yé are the governors. The walls of this city are very handsomely and properly 
built, and the ditch surrounding them is full of water, on which we saw a great many 
boats plying, The Mission was detained here a day, in consequence of the porters 
with the baggage not having come up. 
17th. ......|Slept at the village of Kyeng-yeng-ye,|_ 9 |The Mission was detained in 

this village 2 days in con- 

sequence of a great fall of 

snow which had covered 

the roads and made them 
20thia!t topes, . {Slept at the city of Kyeng-mein-chow, impassable. 

CTAB iia) es alpine arene 9 |The walls are 4,900 cubits 
round and 9 high, with 2 gateways on the southern, and ! only on each of the 
other three sides. Lt-t4-lé-yé is the governor. The Mission was detained here a 
day, in consequence of the porters not having come up with the baggage. 
22nd. ......|Slept at the village of Shi-Khyauk,..| 6 
23rd. ....../Slept at the village of Leng-yan-yé, .| 6 
24th. ......|Slept at the city of Yi-tshein-hein, _.| 9 |The walls are 4,900 cubits 

round and 8 high, with one 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Tshauk-t4-lé-yé is 
the governor. 


12th Dec, ..|Slept at the city of Koun-gun-hien, .. 
1833. 


w 
&p 

He 
3 

Hy 
8 


25th. ......|Slept at the city of Thuon-tshéng, 

(OST LE BOTS A Pe eae ae aa 9 |The walls are 10,500 cubits 
round and 12 high, with one gateway on each of the 4 sides. Weng-té-yeng and 
Gsueug-yeng are the governors. In consequence of the whole of the country be- 
tween the cities of Tshan-tek-fa and Thuon-tshéng having been destroyed by an 
inundation in the year 1829, great difficulty is now experienced there in procuring 
post horses and porters. The Mission was repeatedly obliged to wait, and was 
unable to travel the distance between the two cities in less than 22 days, although 
the same journey formerly occupied only 12 days. The officers, appointed by the 
Tsoun-tai of Yunan to escort the mission, here stated, that they had received letters, 
ordering them to make all haste, as the feast of Lanthorns in the month of February 
was near at hand, and they requested that, in order to facilitate the journey, the 
Burmese envoys should each proceed in a covered chair, having a Lé (mule), harness- 
ed to it before and another behind. The mission stopped at this city 6 days, and 
hired 50 sumpter-horses and mules at 50 ticals each, to convey the presents and 
baggage, leaving the lighter articles only to be carried by porters. 

Ist Jan. ..|Left the city of Thuon-tsheng in co- 
1834. vered chairs with large horses, and 

stopped at the village of Lhydé- 

RRO Mlhag «tipi hc. « wis wal sia’e's pio. ep, Sieh vle wed 6 
2nd.° ...... Stopped at the city of Yi or Ri-hien,| 6 |The walls of this city are 

4,200 cubits round and 
10 high, with 1 gateway 
on each of the 4 sides. 
Wiun-ta-lé-yéis the gover- 
nor. 


jor) 


3rd. s+». |slept at the village of Wa-teng, .... 
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& 
-yan-ft (Nanyang),..-.| 6 |The walls are 7,000 cubits 
4th - aR: : Slept at Nan-yan-fi ( yang), een cha dy hea ae 
gee He .. {Stopped at the village of Tseng-teng, 1 gateway on each of the 
i er ern eiterce of the porters with 4 sides. Yéng-t4-l6-yé 
the baggage not having come up, 3 | and Shyauk-ta-yéng are 
6th. ......|Slept at the village of Tsd-hé, ...... 6 | the governors. 


7th. ......|Stopped at the city of Y{-chow, being 
unable to proceed in consequence ; 
of a fall of snow, (Yu?) ........ 4 |The walls are 4,900 cubits 
Sth. ....../Slept at the village of Kyo-sheng, ..| 9 | round and 14 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 


Oth. ......|Stopped at the city of Yut-hien, the sides. Tsotin-té-l6-yé is 
porters with the baggage not hav- the governor. ; 
ING COME UP,....esseeeceeeceeeee| 3 {Lhe walls are 4,200 cubits 


round and 9 high, with one 
gateway on each side. Lé- 
ta-1é-yé is the governor, 
LB ity of Shan-hein,......| 6 |The walls are 10,500 cubits 
10th. ... SE aS ai ; round and 11 high, with 
2 gateways on the eastern, 
and one only on the 3 
other sides. Ts&n-té-lé- 
yé is the governor. 
ae ee e city of Tshan-ko-hien, ..| 11 |The walls are 3,500 cubits 
z2th 7 : ‘ round and 9 high, with 
i gateway on each side. 
Wiun-té-lé-yé is the go- 
vernor. 
» «e+e. |Slept at Sheng-tseng-khyeng, ......{ 6 |The walls are 9,300 cubits 
14) P 7 Paecel round and 8 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Ts4n-té-l6-yé is the 
governor. 
fein ity Tseng-chow,(Tching?)| 10 |The walls are 7,000 cubits 
13th. Slept at the city Tseng-chow,( Tching?) sryskc did ythioh, sae 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. L6-t4-ld.yé is the 
14th. ....../On leaving Tseng-chow we found th s| governor. 
, Whtn-ho (Ho-ang-ho) river waS 
frozen, and being unable to procegd 


by the same route as that travelled The walls of this city are 
in the year 1823 by the present 3,500 cubits round and g 
governor of Ba-mdé, we deviated to high, with one gateway on 
the north-west and stopped at the each of the 4 sides. Tseng- 
city of Youin-ydn-hien, ...... -++.| 7 | ta-lé-yé is the governor. 


5th. ....../Stopped at the city of Hv-Id-kuon to 
change post-horses and porters,..| 4 |The walls are 9,800 cubits 
round and 8 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
side. Wian-la-lé-yé is the 
governor. 
Ditto,......|Slept at the city of Koun-hien,......| 4 |The walls are 8,400 cubits 
round and 8 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the4 
sides. Koun-ta-lé-yé is the 
governor. 
6th. ....,.|Slept at the city of Yan-tsé-hien.,....| 6 |The walls are 4,200 cubits 
round and 9 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Li-té-yeng is the 
governor. 
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| Taings, 


Se 


17th Jan. ..|Slept at Motn-hien,......sseee.+-+-| § |The walls are 7,000 cubits 


1834, round and 12 high, with 1 

gateway oneach of the 4 

18th. ......{Stopt at the city of Huaik-kyeng-fu sides. Hi-ta-ld-yé is the 
to change horses and porters,( Hoai- governor. 


King 2) secceccvecccescecseetees| 6 |The walls are 7000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Wdun-tdldé-yé is the 
governor. 
Ditto, ...... {Slept at the city of Tsdn-ftvi,........| 4 |The walls are 5,600 cubits 
round and 10 high, with 2 
gateways on the eastern 
and 1 on each of the other 
3 sides. Shy&n-t4-ld-yé 
19th. ......|Stopt at the city of Tsheng-hud-yi to is the governor. 
change horses and porters,.. ....| 3 |The walls are 2,100 cubits 
round and 8 cubits high, 
with an arched gateway of 
brick having a double-roof- 
ed shed over it on each of 
the 4sides. H6-ni-hien is 
the governor. 
Ditto, ....|Passed the city of Tit-su-hien, ......| 8 |The walls are 21,000 cubits 
round and 10 high, with 
an arched gateway of brick 
covered by a double-roofed 
shed on each of the 4 sides. 
The walls have also paras 
pets of brick. 
Ditto,...... |Slept at thecity of Hé-’yd-hien, ....| 2 |The walls are 17,500 cubits 
round and 13 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
a sides. Shya-ta-yé is the 
20th. ..-.-. |Stopt at che city of Shyeng-ndn-hien, governor. 
| to change Norges and porters, ....| 2 |The walls are 6,300 cubits 
round and 12 high, with l 


Ditto,...... |Slept at the city of  uenfh, (Oue- gateway on each of the 4 
kiun 2) where w.. “dq again the sides. TsG-ta-la is the go- 
road which the "or of Ba-mé vernor. 
travelled in 1_ seoccescees| 2 |The walls are 7,000 cubits © 


round and 13 high, witha 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Lyin-t4-lé-yé and 
Tshein-ta-l6-yé are the 
Zist. ......|Stopt at the city of Khyf-hieng, 2 governors. 
taings distant from the above, ....| +» |The wallsare of mud with 
brick parapets. They are 
7,000 cubits round and 2 
high, with an arched gate- 
way of brick, covered by a 
double-roofed shed on each © 
of the 4 sides. 
Ditto,......|Passed through the city of Tsan-tek- 
St, (Tchang-te,) ssccovecccecevee| ** |The walls are 6,300 cubits 
' round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. H4-ta-ld-yé and 
Tsan-t4-lé-yé are the go- 
vernors, 


1837.] 


[There is some mistake here. 
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The Mission of 1823-24 reached Tsan-te-fu on the 


second day after leaving We-kue-fu, and passed the village of Y%-koun before 
coming to Tsan-tek-fu. | 


Date. 


2ist Jan. .. 


1834. 


Ditto, ereene 
oo ie 


Ditto,...... 
23rd. eeee e 


624th. e@eenee 


HERttO; 20's... 


Ditto,.. e@ee0e0 


ELEOs «wn «> 


Math. s.: 


Ditto, eesee0 


2Tthe weees. 


Names of places. 


Passed the figure of a Nat 70 cubits 
high within a 4 roofed building, and 
having a figure of DIPENGARA 
BuDDH on its head, $ a taing dis- 
tant from the above, .... .... wae 

Slept at the village of Yi-koun, dis- 
tant from We-kue-fii, egsiatace 

Passed through the city of Tsan-chow, 


Slept at the village of Oun-lé-kyeng, 
distant from Y4-koun,....... ¢ sine 
Slept at the city of Han-tanvhien,.... 


Stopt at the city of Youn-leng-hien, 
to change horses and porters, .... 


Passed through the city of Shya-hdk- 
in Heh eR 


Slept at the city of Yuon-tek-fu, 
( Chun-ti ?) 


. |Passed through the city of Nue-shyw- 


hien, 


Slept at the city of Pé-shya-hien, .. 


Stopt at the city of Tsauk-chow, to 
change horses and porters, (Tcha ?) 


Slept at the city of Luon-tshoun-hien, 


Slept at the city of Tseng-tein-fu, 
(Tching-ting,) eeceeer es eeeevegeeee 


1] 
10 


or 


an 


=r) 


=>) 


Remarks. 


The walls are 6,300 cubits 
round and 10 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Ly6-té-lé-yé is the 
governor. 

The walls are 4,900 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway on eachof the 4 
sides, and Youn-ta-lé-yé 
is the governor. 

The walls are 5,600 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 
1 gateway on each of the 
4 sides, and Hé-ta-lé-yé 
is the governor. 

The walls are 4,900 cubits 
round and 9 high, with 1 
gateway on each, of the 
4 sides, and Yuéng-ta-lé- 
yé is the governor. 

The walls are 7,000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. T,h4n-t4-lé-yéis the 
governor, 

The walls are 5,000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Ly6-t4-lé-yé is 
the governor. 

The walls are 3,500 cubits 
round and 7 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Ny6-ta-lé-yé is 
the governor. 

The walls are 14,000 cubits 
round and 14 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Teng-ta-ld-yé 
is the governor. 

The walls are 10,500 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Hi-ta-lé-yé is 
the governor. ; 

The walls are 10,500 cubits 
round and 13 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Li-ta-ld-yé is 
the governor. 
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Taings. 


28th Jan. ..|Stopt at the city of Teng-chow, to 
1834. change horses and porters, (Ting,)| 3 |The walls are 8,400 cubits 
round and 13 high, with-1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Ha-ta-1lé-yé is 
the governor. 
Ditto,......|/Passed the city of Wen-tu-hien, ....| 6 |The walls are 14,000 cubits 
round and 10 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Y6-t4-l6-yé is 
the governor. (The route 
of the mission of 1787 
makes this place much 
more distant from Tseng- 
tein-fu.—B.) 


Ditto,...... |Slept at the village of Myeng-yi-teng,| 3 
20thiag OSs + Slept at the village of Puon-tsheit- 
PCI ano sitinin ede r.5 oehegpinsai ata ein ei shaxs’> 3% 12 
30th. ......|Slept at the city of Pauk-teng- ft 
where a Tsouin-tu resides (Pao-t.ng)| 6 |The walls are 7,000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Tshi-hauk-yé is the 
Tsotin-té, and Tshein-té- 
16-yé and Oun-ta-lé-yé are 
3ist. ......|stopt at the city of Ngan-shyu-hien to the governors. 
change horses and porters (Ngan ?)| 5 |The walls are 5,600 cubits 
round and 7 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Tsheio-ta-16-y& 
is the governor. 


Ditto,......|Slept at the village of Pe-khd,...... 6 
lst Feb. ....|Passed through the city of Teng-tst- 
TCT, totais » bis '=caete, ni seeeeeceees-| 2 |The walls are 8,400 cubits 
round and 7 high, with 1. 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Lyé-ta-lé-yé is 
Ditto,...... {Slept at the ol of Tsue-chow, peg the governor. 
LGRCORG) state cic cis «'atainls Ws ciel 7 |The walls are 10,500 cubits 


round and 13 high, with 2 
gateways on the eastern, 
and 1 on each of the other 
3 sides, and Tshauk-t4-lé- 
yé is the governor. 
2nd. .....|Slept at the city of Leng-yan-hien,..| 7 |The walls are 7,000 cubits. 
round and 10 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Tshein-ta-lé-yé 
is the governor. 
3rd. ......|/Reached the city of Pé-kyin, the re- 
sidence of the emperor of China, 
eta Dictate a8 oes a eycropaia A sw ala oyen fh LO 


‘From the city of Mo:myin to Pekin, there is a fortified chokey or post, 
with an officer at every ¢aing or half taing of the road as considered neces- 
sary ; and from a distance of 10 days before you reach Pekin to that city, 
there is at intervals of one quarter of a taing, and between every two 
ehokies, a small building with a centinel on duty. At each chokey the 
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guard of four or five men came out to receive us, when we arrived there, 
and fired five guns. At every large town where we were to stop for the 
night, a party of 5 or 600 armed men came outside of the town to meet 
us, and fired three vollies with 50 or 60 muskets, and in these towns three 
guns were fired on our arrival at night, and departure in the morning, 
At each stage we were furnished with horses, boats, porters, &c. at the 
expence of the town, and officers of the government conducted us from 
one stage to another, as far as their jurisdiction extended. 

“ Including the (inner) wall of the palace enclosure, there are three lines 
of brick wall on the eastern, western and northern sides of the city of Pekin, 
and four on the southern. The line of wall outermost* is 28,000 cubits 
square and 20 high, with four gateways on the eastern and western, six 
on the southern, (apparently including the gateways in the southern wall 
of the Tartar city) and two on the northern side. In the middlef line of wall 
there is one gateway on the eastern and western, and four on the southern 
side (apparently one within the other). In the inner wall of the palace 
enclosure there is one gateway on each of the four sides. The mid- 
dle wall is 10 cubits high, and the wall of the palace enclosure 13 
eubits. There are battlements on the outermost, and on the inner 
wall of the palace enclosure, but none on the middle line of wall, 
which is covered with yellow tiles. The gateways in the outermost, and 
in the inner wall of the palace enclosure are of brick arched, with 
sheds of three roofs over them; and those of the middle wall have sheds 
of plain square roofs only overthem. There is a tower at the four angles 
of the outer wall. There is a ditch full of water surrounding the outer 
wall; another between the outer and middle walls; another between the 
middle and palace enclosure walls; and a fourth inside of the palace en- 
closure wall. 

“‘ The palace of the emperor eonsists of a brick terrace with posts, over 
which is placed a double roof, the upper part of which is square and 
eovered with yellow tiles. 

“ The age of the emperor is 52 years, of which he has reigned 17 years. 
He has seven queens, but his principal queen is dead. He has one son 
eight years old, and another four years old. He has two daughters also 
by one queen. One daughter fifteen and the other ten years of age. He 
has two younger brothers by a different mother. 

“ The emperor entrusts the superintendence and direction of public af. 
fairs to the following officers. All affairs relating to the interior (palace) 
are superintended by three men, Shyan-td-yeng, Tshan-té-yeng, and Shyi- 
ta-yeng, who reside at the Nue-we-pa brick building. The. business out- 
side of the palace is thus carried on. War and military affairs are under 
the superintendence of thc Pyin-pi-ta-yeng. The Li-pi-ta-yeng takes 


* Both the Tartar and Chinese city appear to be here included. 
T This appears to be the external wall of the palace enclosure. 
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charge of ambassadors and receives the reports of all Tsodn-tas and mili- 
tary and civil officers, and after examination, submits the same to the em. 
peror and issues the necessary replies. The Koun-pi-td-yeng superintends 
persons employed on public works or service. 

“The Shyeng-pi-td-yeng inquires into and decides on criminal affairs, 
The Kyé-mein-ti-tz has no business} but the gates of which he had charge 
have been placed under the Li-pa-td-yeng. The Hu-pu-td-yeng superin- 
tends the public lands and revenues and the census of the population. 
The Li-pi-td-yeng superintends the ceremony of doing homage to the 
emperor. There is no Youn or Lhuot-td (court of justice or council 
chamber of ministers), but each chief examines and issues his orders, and 
then reports to the Ta-yeng of the interior, who submits the same to the 
emperor. The 7,hi-pa-td-yeng, who superintend affairs outside, are cal- 
led within the palace, whenever the emperor has occasion for them. The 
following is a list of the governors and military officers at a distance from 
the capital. There are ten civil officers. The Tsodn-ta, the P,hi-taik, 
the Lydn-taung, the Lyin-taung, the An-tsha-tshin, the Pi-teng-tsin, the 
T hauk-taik, the Phi-khueng, the T'sd-khueng, and the Shyeng-khueng. 
There are ten military officers also. The T%-ti, Tsi-taik, Shyin-tatk, 
Tshan-kyan, Yo-kyi, Tu-tsin, Shyd-pe, T'sheng-tsoun, Pa-tsouin, and 
Waik-we. Under one Tsoiin-ta there are two P,hi-taik, civil officers, and 
two Ti-té, military officers, and subordinate officers without number. 
The Tsoun-tz and the civil officers and governors take cognizance of 
erimes, thefts, fires, lawsuits and revenue matters. The Titéz and the 
military officers superintend the military and their affairs, ‘There are 
seven kinds of distinetion on the top of the head-dress (buttons) cop- 
per, white-coloured, glass, opaque blue-coloured, transparent blue-coloured, 
opaque red, and transparent red-coloured. The civil officers Tsoun-ta 
and P,hu-taik, and the military officer Ti-tz have transparent red but- 
tons, and the subordinate officers of different colours according to their 
different ranks. The Tsodn-tz and all the civil officers wear a long robe 
with the figure of a bird worked in gold thread on the breast and back. 
The Ti-ta@ and some of the military officers wear a long robe with the figure 
of a lion worked in gold thread on the breast and back, and some with 
the figure of a Tiger or of a To (fabulous animal) on the breast and back. 
The musqueteers wear a blue jacket reaching to the waist, with a border 
of red two fingers in breadth, and some Chinese letters in white on the 
breast and back. The musqueteers and Jancemen also wear the figure 
of a Bhi-lu’s head (monster’s) or of a tiger’s head on their head-dress. 
The feathers of peacocks are not conferred upon officers according to 
their situations. They are given to military officers only, to men near 
the emperor who may have distinguished themselves in any action and 
pleased the emperor. Ail the civil and military officers of towns and 
villages come once in three years to Pekin. No presents are allowed to 
be taken from any of the towns and villages, but the emperor gives a 
monthly salary in silver to every officer according to his situation. 
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«We did not see any images or pagodas connected with Bupnu, his pre- 
cepts and disciples, sculptured or built, and worshipped by the inhabitants 
of China. We only saw in every town and village, buildings dedicated to 
Nats, and large images of Nats, before which buffalos, bullocks, goats 
and hogs were killed and sacrificed. The Chinese priests wear trowsers 
and jackets of black, blue or yellow colours, and shave the hair of their 
heads, and wear caps. They eat at night, but have no wife or children. 
They do not drink spirituous liquors and do not study books. They 
guard the buildings dedicated to Nats, and the figures of Nuts, day and 
night, and after sweeping the floor or ground clean, they burn lights at 
night before the figures of the Nuts, and remain in attendance ; and 
when the inhabitants of the country kill buffaloes, cows, goats and hogs 
and offer them in sacrifice, the chief of the priests superintends and directs 
the ceremony. 

“‘ Children learn to read by paying money to ateacher. From Luay-laing 
chokey to Pekin, all the towns and villages on our road presented us with 
money and clothes agreeably to former custom. On our arrival at Pekin 
we delivered the royal letter and presents and had audiences of the em- 
peror, and he gave us presents. These particulars, with the days on which 
they occurred and the quantity of presents we received, having been al- 
ready reported, (in separate letters to the king and ministers, of which 
I still hope to procure copies) they are omitted here, and only a descrip. 
tion of the different towns we saw in our journey, and of the city of Pekin, 
and an account of the military and civil officers and of their dress are 
inserted. 

“We left Ava on the 27th June, 1833, reached Pekin, the residence of 
the emperor of China on the 3rd February, 1834. We remained at Pekin 
32 days and left it on the 6th of March, with the letter from the emperor, 
his presents of cloth for the king and queen of Ava, and the letter ad- 
dressed by the ministers of the emperor, to the Lhuot-t6 at Ava. We 
returned by the same route as that by which we went to Pekin, and 
arrived at Yunan in a certain number of days, and remained there for 
some days, whilst the Tsouwn-tz prepared his letter for the Lhuot-t6 at 
Ava. We then came to Mé-myin, and having written a petition for the 
king and a letter for the ministers of Ava, we inserted these documents 
into bamboos covered with red cloth, and sealing them carefully, deliver. 
ed them to the governor of Mo6:myin for the purpose of being forwarded 
to the governor of Bu-mé, who transmitted them to dva. We requested 
that governor also to send a party to meet us at the chokey of Luay-laing 
and escort us in safety agreeably to former custom. From Mo:myin to 
Luay-laing we were escorted by a party of musqueteers with a suitable 
officer, and the Ts6-buéhs and chiefs of the eight Shan cities conveyed to 
Ba-mo the emperor of China’s letter and presents, and all our baggage.” 
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“'V.—On a new genus of the Plantigrades. By B. H. Hoveson, Esq. 


In your 52nd No., for April 1836, I described, summarily but care-_ 
fully, fourteen new animals of this kingdom, including, with those 
priorly, described by myself in various numbers of your Journal, and in 
the Society's Transactions, all the mammals then known to me as 
inhabitants of Nepal*, of which descriptions had not been given by 
others. To General Harpwickg, science is indebted for an account 
of the Ghoral antelope, and of the yellow-necked marten: to Messrs. 
Vicors and HorsrFiEzp, for an account of the Nipalese Cat. But I 
am not aware that any more mammals of Nepal had been given to the 
world, when I commenced the task of reeording them; and I believe 
I have added essentially to the correctness of the descriptions of those 
three. The Mulsampra or yellow-necked marten (of Boppazrt, by 
the way, originally) had always been stated to be a musiela merely. 
By the examination of its skull I ascertained that it belonged to the 
subgenus Martes. In like manner, the Nemorhedine Ghoral had 
been alleged to have suborbital sinuses—a mistake which I corrected. 
‘This gradual emendation of the record of species is the necessary 
fruit of continuous attention ; a fruit that ripens slowly with the recur- 
ring sunshine of opportunity ; for, with so many things to note in 
every animal, it is odds but the specimen or the observer will be 
wanting somewhere, if there be no room or inclination for reiteration. 
I speak apologetically for myself, and, on the present occasion, 
purpose to correct some errors and deficiencies in the descriptions of 
No. 52 of your Journal. 3 

Two animals are there described by the names of Gulo Nipalensis, 
and Gulo Urva. The latter proves not to be a Gulo, but an osculant 
new form between Herpestes and Gulo, which, I shall now endeavour to 
do justice to, previously amending the statement of the colors of the 
former as follows. 

Gulo Nipalensis, nobis. Glutton, above, saturate glossy brown;. 
below, with a dorsal line extending from the middle of the head nearly 
to the hips; a transverse band drawn obliquely across the brows to 
the middle of the cheeks; and the terminal third of the tail, brilliant 
orange yellow. Superior and inferior colors strongly contrasted, 
occupying the lateral as well as inferior aspect of the head, but the 
inferior only of the face, neck and body. Edge merely of the upper 
lip, paled: inner margin of the ears the same, and both concolorous 


* See the recent Systematic Catalogue transmitted to the Curator of the 
Museum. It contains 98 species and varieties, of which 45 are, I believe, new. 
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with the lower surface: a dark small patch behind the gape, on either 
cheek: fore limbs, paled, internally to the wrists, and frequently 
spreading over the digits : hind, only to the oscalcis or less. Four teats 
placed in a parallelogram, in the posteal region of the belly; two of 
them, inguinal, and two ventral. In young animals, and in the winter 
dress of mature ones, the dark superior surface is earthy grey brown, 
and the pale inferior, as well as the marks above, canescent; the dark 
moustache is also wanting. 
Tribe PuanticRapEs. Genus Urva, nobis. 

Character. Teeth as in the Genus Herpestes. Structure and 
aspect precisely mediate between Herpesies and Gulo, subver- 
miform and digito-plantigrade. Snout elongated, sharpened and 
mobile. Hands and feet largish; with the digits connected by 
large crescented membranes. Sole and palm nude. Hind feet clad 
half-way from the os calcis. Nails subequal before and behind, Gulo- 
herpestine. On either side the anus a round, hollow, smooth-lined 
gland secreting an aqueous foetid humour which the animal squirts 
out posteally with force. No subsidiary glands, nor any unctuous 
fragrant secretion. ‘Teats six, remote and ventral. Stomach purely 
membranous, without neck or fundus. A short blunt ccecum of equal 
diameter with the great gut. Orbits incomplete*. 

Habits. Cancrivorous and ranivorous; dwelling in burrows in the 
valleys of the lower and central hilly regions of Nepal. 

Type. Gulo Urva, of the Journal No. 52 for April 1836. Urva 
cancrivora hodie, nobis. Affinities various, closest with Herpestes and 
Gulo, connecting Mydans, Mephitis and Ursitarus, on one hand, and 
Herpestes and Viverra on the other, and forming a singular link be- 
tween the odoriferous and feetid genera of the Digitigrade and Planti- 
grade Tribes; its obvious station being at the end of the one, or at 
the beginning of the other tribe. 

Color. That of the jackal or fulvous iron grey, darker and embrown- 
ed on the inferior surface of the neck and on the chest. Limbs black 
brown. A white stripe on either side the neck from ear to shoulder. 
Edge of the upper lip and the whole lower jaw canescent. Terminal 
half of the tail rufous yellow. Fur of two sorts, very ample and laxly 


* Some of these marks of our genus, or subgenus, are, I am aware, only 
significant by their combination with others. And, as to their number, it 
appears to me that we shall only reach the more intimate affinities of the mam- 
mals by carrying into this department of Zoology a portion of the precision and 
minuteness which have been applied to the Ornithological department. 
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set on; the exterior, quadrannulated from the base with hoary or ful- 
vous and with black; the interior, dusky at the base, fulvous upwards. 


Structure and Size. Feet. Inch. 
Tip of snout to root of tail (dorsal), ....ceeececosese IL 6 
Length of head (snout to jut of occiput straight),...... 0 
MO re ec’ tees ca Pita mere oan ee me ety atatamare aie ate oT ee 
Sail ‘and terminal hairs “RR St IY. 60a pai. a ee BF 
Snout to fore angle of the eyejn7). F270 ae. opetisia siete Seine 
Thence: base of car j(lale)s..).).:2'« siqapmie antevew pin Sea scertey HO 
Girth of body, behind shoulder, ».. .0.0+..+ 00 secess cna O 
DCA RGIONE. 2 + sc ao ss odoin ciglieinicis «mista c ous miplla aa 
Elbow to tip Tongest BUGEN, .. ss icine ew vices sien nees eee 
‘true. knee to tip longest COC,” .. 5.26.0 eae oe cee ee 73 
Top wrist to base finger (superior), ......ses0e--e005 0 
Longest inverting siian. Qe, POR. ee a 
Its, mail, (straight), jo . 4 ciewis vijsre aisle ej « oe wis 6 pipe cte'e ave 0 
Jut of os calcis to base long toe (superior), .....-.... 9 
TiO WOR b LOGS a oict'a thin iiln a's wuesnilate diated & ducing eiptelaece nie wine 
Tis math (stra iit), cake unis -afs eye mip alps d/e.e ais wig ebe mpieid miele ee 
Length of ‘external ear (Vertical), .. 0s e+ scasesaus scene 1G 
Its free exsertion from the head, or depth of the elie! lee 
Weight of the‘animal,'.¢:7).000000.4 Joe albsy 


It is impossible to describe the general and particular externa] 
conformation of this animal more precisely than by saving that they 
are Gulo-herpestine, reference being had to the more slender-bodied 
species of the former genus, such as Orientalis and Nipalensis. In 
Herpestes, the structure is more vermiform, with greater length of 
tail and of neck, (palpably noticeable in the skeletons ;) and the hands 
and feet are shorter in proportion to the leg and arm, the metacarpi 
and metatarsi being more compactly knit. In Gulo as before limited, 
the bulk of the body and length of the neck, agree with those of our 
animal; but the tail is shorter; the anterior limbs heavier and their 
talons more decidedly fossorial ; the agreement in these latter respects 
being closer with Herpestes, and indeed, almost identical in reference 
to the proportional strength and size of the anterior and posterior 
extremities, with their digits and talons. The talons, however, are, 
in our animal, more fossorial, that is, blunter and stronger, than in 
Herpestes. Inthe general contour of the cranium, and in the number, 
position and character of the teeth, Urva agrees with Herpestes, with 
the two following marked differences, and approximations of our 
animal to Gulo, viz. : the orbits are incomplete, and the ample swell of 
the parietes reduces the longitudinal and transverse criste, but especi- 
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ally the latter, to less than half their size in the skull of Herpestes*. 
The thorax is much more capacious in Urva than in Herpestes ; the 
spinous processes of the cervical vertebrze are smaller and more equal ; 
and there are only 21 caudal vertebre instead of 28, as in Herpestes. 
In both Herpestes and Gulo there are but four mamme: in our animal 
there are six. The snout of our animal is much more elongated and 
mobile than in Gulo: more so palpably than in Herpestes. Lastly, 
the anal apparatus of Urva, differs from that of both genera, approxi- 
mating it very closely to the mephitic weasels, to Horsrieip’s Mydans, 
and to our Ursitacus. 
Too little is known of the anal and quasi-anal organs of many 
odorous and foetid genera to enable me to speak with much confidence 
on this subject; but I take the present occasion to retract the asser- 
tion made in your April No. for last year relative to Herpestes. Both 
the Nipalese species of that genus (Herpestes,) have a congeries of 
small glands surrounding the caudal margin of the anus like a ring, 
and secreting a thick musky peculiar substance, which is slowly pro- 
truded in strings like vermicelli, through numberless minute scattered 
pores. And the lowland species (or Nyula, nobis) has also on either 
side the rectum, two larger and hollow glands, of similar character with 
the others, apparently, but distinguished by a rather thinner secretion 
by the hollowness of these glands, and by each being furnished with 
a larger and palpable pore. The peculiarity of our Urva is that it 
has only the lateral glands; that their secretion is aqueous, horribly 
feetid, and projectile to a great distance by the living animal by means: 
of the muscular rings which surround the neck of the duct; not to 
mention that the central cavity is much larger, and has a more distinct 
neck or duct, which points obliquely backwards or outwards, causing 
the discharge to be in that direction, I append to this paper a note 
by Dr. OCampsett, taken at my request, on the anal apparatus of our 
Urva, upon which type of our proposed new genus, I shall add no 
more at present save that its manners, so far as known to me, agree 
much more nearly with those of Gulo than with those of Herpestes. 
Genus Mustela; subgenus Putorius, Cuvimr. Species new. Sud- 
hemachalanus, nobis. Structure, and aspect of Cathia vel auriventer, 
nobis. Vide Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, December 1835, 


* The compressed parietes and large criste of Herpestes are interesting points 
of agreement with Viverra; as the tumid parietes and small criste of Gulo and 
of Urva, are with Mustela. |The former or odoriferous races bear in respect to 
the form and size of the encephalon the same analogy with the third section of 
the canine, as the latter or foetid races do with the second section. 
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Eleven and half to twelve inches long from snout to base of tail: 
Tail five and half inches, or six and half with the terminal hair, 
Uniform bright brown, darker along the dorsal line. Nose, upper 
tip and forehead, with two inches of the end of the tail, black brown : 
mere edge of upper lip and whole lower jaw, hoary. A short longi- 
tudinal white stripe, occasionally, on the front of the neck and some 
vague spots of the same, laterally, the signs, I suspect, of immaturity. 
Feet frequently darker than the body, or dusky brown. Whiskers 
dark. Fur close, glossy, and soft; of two sorts, or fine hair and 
soft wool: the latter, and the hair basally, of dusky hue; but the 
hair, externally, bright brown. Head, ears and limbs, more closely 
clad than the body; tail, more laxly, and tapering to a point. It 
may be worth while to add that I have recently procured some fine 
specimens, from the Himdlayan districts, of the Ermine, in the winter 
dress of the species. 

Putorius Erminea must, therefore, be added to the catalogue of 
Nipalese mammalia. 

In Nepal the Putorit (of which I have now ascertained the exis- 
tence of three species) are exclusively confined to the northern region. 
Are there any species of this subgenus in the plains of India? 

P. S. With reference to our type of the genus Ursitaxus, the 
following accidental omission in the description, is material. ‘* The 
penis is large, bony and ringed with two or three corkscrew processes, 
not unlike those of the same member in Rhinoceros Unicornis. The 
testes are large, nude, and applied to the buttocks, without any pen- 
dency of the scrotum.” 

It appears somewhat doubtful whether the molar teeth of Ratellus 
mellivorus be 7 or 3. But, even if they prove to be the former, there 
will still remain such striking differences of conformation and habits. 
between that animal and our Ursitar as may well entitle the latter to 
the distinct station I have assigned to it, let the value of the distinction 
be generic or only sub-generic. 


Urva Cancrivora, Hopason, (male.) March 8rd, 1837. 

The testicles, included in a neat, and very hairy scrotum, are not 
remarkably pendent, but are well braced up to the pubis. The penis 
pointing downwards (to the ground) hangs directly from the pubis as 
in the tiger, it is terminated by a slender depressed bone 3ths of an 
inch long, and of {;ths an inch in diameter; the urethra opening on 
its lower side one line from the point. The prepuce is attached to the 
os penis close up to the point, rendering it impossible to extend the 


J 
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organ from its sheath more than 3ths of an inch. In copulation the 
point alone of the penis can be introduced, unless in this animal the 
organ is not bared, but used sheathed. The prepuce, however, is 
hairy to its attachment ; which renders this unlikely. | 

The anal orifice is bare and very capacious. On each side of the 
orifice (central and lateral) rather without, than within, the sphincter, 
there is a round opening, large enough to admit the point of a com- 
mon dissecting blowpipe, through which, on pressure of the sides of 
the anus, a whey-colored, foetid fluid, the consistence of thin gruel 


-passes in a jet. The direction of these openings is posterior (towards 


the tail) the fluid not passing into the rectum, but being thrown 
behind the animal. The blowpipe, ere it passed into the cavity com- 
municating with these orifices, had to be directed anteriorly and 
laterally*. On removing the integuments from the perineum, two 
globular white-colored bodies, each the size of a cherry, were found 
in contact with the rectum, one on each side, and in thecentre. The 
membranous attachments of these bodies to the gut being removed, 
there remained a connecting neck about gths of an inch long, (the 
duct from their centres) which opened as described, and through which 
the fluid was discharged. A medial section of these globular bodies 
separated them into two cups, the hollows of which when united were 
large enough to contain the largest marrowfat pea. The cavities of 
their bodies were lined with a very delicate white, smooth, and shining 
membrane, external to which, and surrounding it entirely, was a layer 
of white glandular substance,—the secreting organ. The whole was 
enveloped in a thin membranous covering. The two lateral openings 
described were the only ones apparent, on the anal orifice. Immedi- 
ately under the integuments, and close to the sphincter ani at its 
aa mean margin, lay the vesiculz seminales, white, of an oval form, 
and 4 an inch in length. [I call these bodies vesicule seminales as 
they were connected closely with the urethra at their opposite sides, 
from that in contact with the rectum. If they are not vesicule semi- 
nales, what are they ? they are not prostates ; but they may however 
correspond to the gs of Cowper in the human subjectt. 
A. Campse tut, M. D. 


* When sitting, with the animals vent towards me about a foot off, the bodies 
which secrete this fluid were pressed upon, when a portion of it was squirted 
in my face. 

+ Iam aware that it is said, the whole of the Carnivora, Ruminantia, Cetacea, 


Marsupiata, and Piantigrada, with the exception of two of the latter, are without 
these vesicule. 
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VI.—Interpretation of the most ancient of the inscriptions on the pillar 
called the Ildt of Feroz Susu, near Delhi, and of the Allahabad, 


Radhia and Mattiah pillar, or lai, inscriptions which agree therewith. . 


. By James Prinszp, Sec. As. Soc., &¢. 


I now proceed to lay before the Society the results of my application 
“of the alphabet, developed by the simple records of Bhilsa, to the cele- 
rated inscription on Frroz’s column, of which facsimiles have been in 
the Society’s possession since its very foundation, without any success- 
ful attempt having been made to decipher them. This is the less to be 
wondered at when we find that 500 years before, on the re-erection 
of the pillar, perhaps for the second or third time, by the emperor 
Frroz, the unknown characters were just as much a mystery to the 
learned as they have proved at a later period—‘ Round it’ says the 
author of the Haftaklim, ‘‘have been engraved literal characters 
which the most intelligent of all religions have been unable to explain. 
Report says, this pillar is a monument of renown to the rajas or 
Hindu princes, and that Feroz Sun set it up within his hunting 
place: but on this head there are various traditions which it would 
de tedious to relate.” 

Neither Munammep Ami’N the author of the Haftaklim, nor FerisH- 
TEH, in his account of Frroz’s works alludes to the comparatively 
modern inscription on the same piliar recording the victories of 
Visata Deva king of Sdcambhari (or Sémbhar) in the 12th century, of 
which Sir Wiitu1am Jonss first, and Mr. CoLtesrooxe afterwards, 
published translations in the first and seventh volumes of the Re- 
searches. This was in quite a modern type of Nagari; differing about 
as much from the character employed on the Allahabad pillar to record 
the victories of CuHanpra and Samupra-curta, as that type is now 
perceived to vary from the more ancient form originally engraven on 


both of these pillars; so that (placing Cuanpra-cupta, in the third 


or fourth century, midway between Visaxa, in the Samvat year 1220, 
and the oldest inscription) we might have roughly deduced an anti- 
guity of fourteen or fifteen centuries anterior to Visaua’s reign for the 
original Jdt alphabet, from the gradual change of form in the alpha- 
betical symbols, had we no better foundation for fixing the period of 
these monuments. 

But in my preceding notice, I trust that this point has been set at 
rest, and that it has been satisfactorily proved that the several pillars of 
Delhi, Allahabad, Mattiah and Kadhia were erected under the orders of 


; 
. 
: 


os 
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king DevAnampiya Pryapasi of Ceylon, about three hundred years 
before the Christian era. 

I have there also explained the nature of the document, and have 
-now only to disclose its contents in detail, as far as my hasty scrutiny, 
and my very imperfect acquaintance with the languages of ancient 
India will permit. 

The difficulties with which I have had to contend are of a very 
different nature from those presented by more modern inscriptions, 
where the sense has to be extracted from a mass of hyperbolical 
eulogy and extravagant exaggeration embodied still in very legible 
and classical Sanskrit. Here the case is opposite :—the sentiments 
and the phraseology are perfectly simple and straightforward—but 
the orthography is sadly vitiated—and the language differs essentially 
from- every existing written idiom: it is as it were intermediate 
betwéen the Sanskrit and the Pali; and a degree of license is therefore 
requisite in selecting the Sanskrit equivalent of each word, upon which 
to base the interpretation—a license dangerous in the use unless 
restrained within wholesome rules ; for a skilful pandit will easily find 
a word to answer any purpose if allowed to insert a letter or alter a. 
vowel ad libitum. There are some substitutions authorized by anas 
logy to the Pali which require no AE wore as the pushust- 
tion UC or pati for the Sanskrit sf@ ; kate for aa; dhamma for wa; the 
use of ‘| 4A, and sometimes & chh, for a ksh, &c. ; while others again, 


as[, 4) hidale for @faorfearaa, hridhi or hidayate ; + J, 1. ah kaydandni 
for aaruifa kalydndni, &c. have for their adoption the only excuse, 
that nothing better offers: but it is unnecessary to dwell upon these 
peculiarities here, as attention has been directed to all that occur in. 
the notes appended to the translation. 

On searching the society’s portfolio I found the five original ma- 
nuscript plates of Captain Hoar, whence the engravings published 
in the Researches seem to have been copied. Their collation has been 
of essential service in detecting a few errors of the vowel marks that 
have crept into the engraving. I found also two much larger draw- 
ings of the first and last inscription of the series, apparently of the 
actual dimensions.—These I suppose to have been the originals pre- 
sented to Sir Witit1am Jonzs by Colonel Potrmr, and therefore of 
themselves venerable for their antiquity! But they are by no means 
so faithful as Captain Hoarsg’s copy, and the inscription round the 
column has the singular blunder of the two lowermost lines being 
copied in an inverted order, that is, written from right to left in the 
-boustrophedon fashion, Nevertheless in one or two doubtful points they 
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have rendered good service by supplying a vowel, or an anuswara requir- 
ed for the plural of a verb, omitted through mistake in the smaller copy. 

In contriving a fount of type adapted to this ancient and highly 
elegant form of Ndgart, I have made but a few insignificant alterations. 
which I trust will not be thought unwarrantable.—The [], ©, and ©), 
being of smaller size than the other letters in the original :—I have 
elongated them to square with the rest. The vowels also are in the 
original attached to the sides of these letters as []- bd, C4 thi, -© thé; 
I have made them [], O. @ to avoid an unseemly gap. The letter ( 
is inflected on the centre with é and @ thus -( , €; these I have for 
uniformity made (, (: it is necessary to notice this, lest consulters 
of the originals should imagine I had been taking liberties with my 
materials. For the compound vowel o also I have been forced to 
content myself with a prolonged stroke (the e and a united) as L no, 
in lieu of the more elegant break given in the original to shew 
the two vowel marks as [ no. Nothing material however is lost 
through these trifling modifications; while with them the ancient 
alphabet becomes easier to print, and certainly easier to read, than the 
more complicated letters of the (so-called) perfected (Samskrita) al- 
phabet of the brahmans. 

The four inscriptions facing the four cardinal points on the pillar, 
appear to be enclosed in frames and to be each complete in itself. 
These four edicts are repeated verbatim on the three other lats, with 
exception of the lower half of the eastern tablet which is wanting in 
all, as is likewise the long inscription round the shaft below the 
separate tablets. 

On the other hand the Allahabad pillar has five short insulated 
lines at foot* which are not to be found elsewhere. They are curious 
from their allusion three times to the second queen of DrevdNAmpPiya; 
but from the incompleteness of the lines on the right hand the 


context cannot thoroughly be explained: the three letters at the end 
of the third line look line numerals. 


* See plate IV. of Vol. III. 
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thbALLAL edb dllud 
we) ame) | od oe po | a a! on 
PROD PSL AAS IBA DSFL 
Devénampiyasa vechanené savata vahamags 
Vataviyd : cheta dutiyéydé deviye déne. 
Jambdvadi kivé alameva déna petha é (?) 


Kichhi ganiyatdye deviye senéni ava. 
Datiydyé deviye tittvalamatu evékiye. 


We might translate the whole of the first line: Zaraifyay aaa 
waa: AGA: THAT, ‘ By the word of Devdnampiya—must be called 
a perfect ascetic or Brahmaga.’ The second line certainly records a 

gift famaritear ‘of the second queen’—and the alamevaddna. . a suf- 

ficiency of gifts of some particular kind. Kichhi ganiyata dev may be 
supposed to be the name of the lady, or kichhi may be kinchit, some, 
little. —Sendni, a general :—#iti for tritiya third, and other insulated 
words can be recognized but without coherence. 

To return from this digression :—The general object of DavAnam- 
Plya’s series of edicts is according to my reading, to proclaim his re- 
nunciation of his former faith, and his adoption of the Buddhist persua- 
sion, to which wholesome change he invites others from every rank in 
society, by a representation of its great excellency. He addresses to 
his disciples, or devotees, (for so I have been obliged to translate 
yajakd, as the Sanskrit tq@at, though I would have preferred rdjaké, 
ministers, had the first ¢ been long—) a number of specific rules for 
their guidance, with penalties of a comparatively mild nature for any 
omission in their performance: but the chief drift of the writing seems 
directed to enhance the merits of the author,—the continual recur- 
rence of esa me kate, ‘ so have I done,-—arguing rather a vaunt of his 
own acts, than an inculcation of virtue in others, unless by the force 
of example. 

It is a curious fact that although the intent of the royal convert 
seems to have been to spread every where the knowledge of his conver- 
sion, and of the virtuous acts to which it had given rise on his part, 
and further to set forth the main principles of his new faith, yet the 
name of the author of that religion is no where distinctly or directly 
introduced, as Buppua, Gorama, Suaxya muni’, &c. At the end of 
the first sentence, indeed, the expression Sukatam kachhati, which I 
have supposed to be intended for sugatam gachhati, may be thought 
to contain one of Buppua’s names as Suaaro, (the well-come)—but 
even in this the error in spelling makes the reading doubtful. In 
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another place I have rendered a final expression agnim namisati, ‘ shall 
give praise to Agni’—a deity we are hardly at liberty to pronounce 
connected with the Buddhist worship, though points of agreement 
and harmony may be adduced. But in any case Aenr if rendered 
generally as ‘ god’ keeps him distinct from Buppua ‘ the teacher,’ of 
whose deification no evidence is afforded by the inscription; for 
neither is there any allusion to images of him, nor to temples or 
shrines enclosing his relics. It is only by the general tenor of the 
dogmas inculcated, that we can pronounce it to relate to the Buddhist 
religion. The sacred name constantly employed—the true keystone 
of Sudxya’s reform—is Dhamma (or dharma), ‘ virtue ;’ upon the 
exceeding excellencies, and the incontestable supremacy, of which 
divine attribute the whole of his system seems to have originally 
rested, and by which it may have won its way to the hearts of a peo- 
ple whose inclinations were already imbued with admiration of this 
quality in their own ancient system, though it had since been mixed 
up with an unseemly mass of inconsistencies and gross idolatries : 
and the pious and reflecting must have been glad to reject them, when 
an opportunity was afforded of saving theif consciences from the 
dreadful alternative of being thought to throw off all religion, if they 
discarded the one in which they were born and bred. Buddhism 
was at that time only sectarianism ; a dissent from a vast proportion 
of the existing sophistry and metaphysics of the Brahmanical schools, 
without an absolute relinquishment of belief in their gods, or of con- 
formity in their usages, and with adherence still to the milder 
qualities of the religion, to all in short that it contained of dharma, 
—virtue, justice, law. The very term Devdnampiya, ‘ beloved of the 
‘gods,’ shews the retention of the Hindu pantheon generally; and this 
might be easily confirmed by reference to Mr. Csoma’s note on the 
birth and life of Safxya. 

Those who have studied the mystics of Buddhism from the lucid 
dissertation of Mr. Hopeson in the January and February Nos. of 
last year’s Journal, will know that Daarma is the second member of 
the Tridmniya, or triad,—(Buddha, Dharma, Sangha,—) according 
to the theistical school ; while what Mr. Honeson calls the atheistical 
school exalts Dharma to the first place. With them “ Dharma is Diva 
natura, matter as the sole entity, invested with intrinsic activity and 
intelligence, the efficient and material cause of all:—Buddha is 
derivative from Dharma, is the active and intelligent force of nature 
first put off from it and then operating upon it :—Sangha is the result 
of that operation; is embryotie creation, the type and sum of all 
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specific forms, which are spontaneously evolved from the union of 
Buddha with Dharma*.”’ Happily in our inscription there is no neces- 
sity to resort to these subtleties of the schools which have rendered a 
plain matter perplexed. The word is here evidently used in its sim- 
ple sense of ‘‘ the law, virtue, or religion’”—and though its gifts and 
excellencies are vaunted, there is no worship offered to it, no godhead 
claimed for it. 

The word dhamma is in the document before us generally coupled 
with another word, vad@hi, in its several cases, dhamma-vadhi, dhamma- 
vadhiyd, &c. according to the Sanskrit grammatical rules of combina- 
tion or samdsa. 

The most obvious interpretation of the word vadhi is found in the 
Sanskrit #f% vriddhi, increase, whence are derived the vernacular words 
barhnd, to increase ; barhid, increasing ; barhaf, increase, &c., differing 
imperceptibly in pronunciation from the vadhi and vadhitd of the 
inscription. The constant recurrence of the same expression would 
lead to the conclusion that the religion of BuppHa was then generally 
known by this compound title, as ‘the increase of virtue,’ ‘ the 
expansion of the law,’ in allusion to the rapid proselytism which it 
sought and obtained. 

_ Against this interpretation if it be urged that the dental da [ is in 
other cases used for the Sanskrit dh &; as in the word dharmma itself; 
in vadha, murder ; bandha, bound, &c. Such objection may be met by 
instancing other undoubted cases where the cerebral dh is used for the 
Sanskrit ¢ ddh asin HGT4,{ [ adhakosaydni (for arddha) < half 
kos ;’ and in like manner the dental rth is generally expressed by the 
cerebral th, as atha, athdya for By, Wary. 

The only other word by which vadhi can be rendered is the Sanskrit 
ef" vritii, ‘ occupation, turning.’ Now we have examples of the 
dental ¢ being represented by the cerebral d in the inscription, espe- 
cially when double or combined with p, as dy ¢ sadda for sapta, (or 
satta, Pali) seven; and in one compartment (the commencement of 
the under inscription round the shaft), the same letter, 2 dd is used 
indifferently for 6» @h, in the very word, dhamma vaddiyd, which we 
are discussing. It is hardly possible to imagine that two expressions 
so strikingly similar in orthography as dhammavadhi and dhammavatti 
or vaddi, yet of such opposite meaning should be applied to the same 
thing. One must be wrong; and I should have had no question 
which to prefer, were it not for a curious expression I remembered to 
have met with in the Tibetan translation of the Buddhist volumes. 

* Journ, As. Soc. Vol. V. page 37, 
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Of the twelve principal acts in SHaxya’s life described in the Gya- 
cherrolpa (S. Lalitavistdra), the tenth is translated by Mr. Csoma 
Korost, ‘“‘ He turns the wheel of the law, or publishes his doctrine ;” 
now it was possible that the Sanskrit of this expression might be found 
ua eftifaangad or in the P4li, dhammavutti vavethayati, vutti signify- 
ing explication or doctrine, as well as ‘ wheel.’ 

Finding a copy of the Lalita Vistara in Sanskrit amongst Mr.’ 
Hopeson’s valuable collection of Buddhist works transferred from the 


College of Fort William to the Asiatic Society’s library, I requested — 


my pandit Kamaua’Kxa’nta to look into it for this expression ‘ wheel 
of the law’ adopted by the Tibetan translators ; and he was not long 
in extracting an abundance of examples of its use: thus in the 299th 
leaf, in the 25th adhydya, Tarudaata (Buddha) is made to say :— 
° cS ‘ ° 
aqiaragt afaarfa wate arfeantgct | 
4 se ISS EN ot ° 

aa aa Tafae aay sfaaiad |i 

‘I will go to Benares:—having arrived at the city of Kdshi, I will turn the 
wheel of the law, which is revolving amongst mankind, (i. e. I will run my 
religious course.’) 

The word dharmachakra is here distinct enough, and not to be 
confounded with our dhammavadhi. The following example from the 
213th leaf, I therefore add less to strengthen the evidence than as a 
curious employment of many of the expressions met with in other 
parts of our inscription, particularly in the eastern tablet. 

freafessfwry quaTaTaE wien saWATE saWag waraTT 
waae | WNIG Git: WaT! aS oa feats asa GEE aIATA 
ae AeA TAHIR feara gay Saas vam we waATa 

° © & 5 e f eo. 
MAGA | FTG HLT WATT | GaRITY Hel WAeqei | ITTY wUTHa WE! 
0 : 
WAIST AeA S ae II 

‘¢ Having bowed the head in reverence :—Do thou, oh BHAaGAvA’N, be pleased 
to set about turning the wheel of the law of him that hath firmly embraced 
TaTHa’GATA. Turn thou the wheel of the law oh Sucata! For the benefit of 
much people, for the delight of much people, for compassion to the world, for 
the urgent reason of the necessities of man,—for the benefit, for the delight 
alike of angels and men,—perform thou, oh BuAGAVA’N, the sacrifice of the law: 
—pour down the plentiful shower of the law :—lift up on high the great banner 
of the law :—blow forth the great conch of the law :—strike loud the great drum 
of the law !’’ . 

The multitude of metaphors employed in this example and through- 
out the volume, in connection with dharma, prepares us for the dhamma 
kamatd, dhamma pekha, dhamma vadhi of our inscription. Still a more 
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direct illustration by the actual employment of the term dharma vriddhi 
was wanting; and, although on further search the precise expression 
was not found; the pandit met with many instances of the word 
vriddti occurring in connection with bodhi, which as applied to the 
Buddhist faith was nearly synonymous with dharma: Bodhi vriddhi, 
the growth of knowledge, or metaphorically the growth of the bodhi 
or sacred fig tree—the tree of knowledge, being as applicable to Bud- 
dhism, as dharma vriddhi, the growth of grace. Thus in the 181st 
leaf : 

faatafaasaasel aifeets Saar: | aaa Refs: ear saelhaa | 
qsaa waafedt i sarttaar avai Waar: mAcraTe aha 
wa frat aauiae |i 

‘The bhikshus (priests) at that time (said there were) eight goddesses of bodhi 
vriddhi: that is to say:—Sri vriddhi, dayd, sreyast, chit, idavald, satyavddint ; 
samagtnt, chayad*:—these (eight divine personifications) from doing service 
to the great saint, by the practice of asceticism, as well as by the grace of the 
great saint, (the said priests) have magnified.’ 

This passage is corrupt and consequently obscure, but it teaches 
plainly that dharmavriddhi of our inscription may always be under- 
stood, like bodhivridhi, in the general acceptation of ‘ the Buddhist 
religion.’ 

Proselytism, turning the wheel, or publishing the doctrines, which- 
ever is preferred, was evidently a main object of the Buddhist system, 
and it is pointed at continually in the pillar inscription. Not content 
with injunctions to spread the tenets among the rich, the poor, ‘the 
householder, and the ascetic ;—br4hmans, the arch-opponents of the 
faith, are also named, under the disguise of the corrupt spelling bdbhana ; 
even the court and the zenanah (if the term is allowable for a period an- 
terior to the seclusion of the fair sex)—are specifically recommended 
to the discreet and respectful endeavours of the missionary. 

I have said that the founder of the faith is not named. Neither is 
the ordinary title of the priesthood, bhikhu or bhichhu to be found, 
though the word is so frequently met with among the Bhilsa ddzams. 
The words mahdmatd, (written sometimes mdtd) and dhamma mahdmaté 
seem used for priests ‘the wise men, the very learned in religion.’— 


* Grace, increase, mercy, happiness, genius, praise-giving, truth-speaking, 
equality.— Dayd is written tayé: idavald, ajdvald, and sgamagunt, samagint: in 
fact the whole volume is so full of errors of transcription that it was with diffi- 
culty KAMALA’KA’NTA could manage to restore the correct reading. 


45 
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The same epithet is found in conjunction with bAikhi in the interesting 


passage quoted by Mr. Turnowur in the preceding article on the- 


Pitakattayan, (see page 506.) 
But it is possible that this expression has been misunderstood by 
the pandit : mahkdmdtd |; \ even if by shortening the a it be read 


mahdmatd, the greatly wise, can only metaphorically be said to become 
vydptd or ‘ pervading’ all orders of society, in order to conversion : 
while Mr. Hopason’s epitome, above alluded to, gives ts another 
mode of interpretation perhaps more consonant with the spirit of 
the system. Mahaimdtrd (in P&li mahémdtd) is another name for 
Dharma, as Prajné Paramité the great mother of Buddka—the uni- 
versal mother, omniscience, illusion, mayd, &c.—and as such may be 
more correctly supposed to pervade than mahkdmatd the priests, which 
moreover is always written in P4li, makdmatt. 

It will be remarked that assemblies are mentioned (ntkéyéni), and 
preachings (dhammasavdndnit), and ordinances of all sorts, but there is 
no allusion to the vihara by name, nor to the chaitya, or temple: no 
hint of images of BuppHa’s pérson, nor of relics preserved in costly 
monuments. The spreading fig tree and the great dhdtris, perhaps in 
memory of those under which his doctrines were delivered, are the only 
objects to be held sacred, or to have rites performed at them; and in 
those rites, the meat-offering—the sacrifice of blood, is interdicted as 
the highest sin. 

The edict prohibiting the killing of particular animals is perhaps 
one of the most curious of the whole.—The particularity with which 
it commences on the birds is ill supported by what follows regarding 
animals, which are dismissed with a savachatupadeé ‘ all quadrupeds’—as 
if the sculptor or scribe had found the engraving of such a list too 
long a job to complete.—The two first birds, suke, sdrike, the green 
parrot and maina, are the principal pet birds of the Hindus, still 
universally domesticated, and not rivalled by the nightingale of Persian 
introduction. Many of the names in the list are now unknown, and 
are perhaps irrecoverable, being the vernacular rather than the classical 
appellations. I have pointed out such endeavours as have been made 
by the pandits to identify them, in my notes. Others of the names 
in the enumeration of birds not to be eaten, will remind the reader of 
the injunctions of Moses to the Jews on the same subject. The list in 
the 11th chapter of Leviticus comprises ‘ the eagle, the ossifrage, 
the ospray, the vuléure and kite: every raven after his kind, the ow, 
night hawk, cuckoo and hawk ; the little cw, cormorant and great owl : 
the swan, pelican, and gier-eagle ; the stork, heron, lapwing and bat,’ — 
those marked in italics being found in our list. The verse imme- 


ila 
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diately following the catalogue of birds, “‘ All fowls that creep upon 
all four shall be an abomination unto you,’ presents a curious coin- 
cidence with the expression of our tablet ‘ savechatapade ye pati bhogan 
no et?,’ which comes after gdmakapote, the tame dove. 

But the edict by no means seems to interdict the use of animal 
food—prebably this would have been too great an innovation. It 
restricts the prohibition to particular days of fast and abstinence, on 
the chief of which, fowls that have been killed are not even to be 
offered for sale—and on these days, beasts of burthen are to be 
exempted frem labour: ‘the ox even shall not be tied up in his stall.’ 

The sheep, goat, and pig seem to have been the staple of animal 
food at the period—they are expressly mentioned as kept for fattening, 
and are only not tobe slaughtered while with young or giving milk : 
but merit is ascribed to the abstaining from animal food altogether. 

Ratna Pauta tells me no similar rules are to be found in the Pali 
works of Ceylon, nor are the particular days set apart for fasting or 
upavdsun in the inscription, exactly in accordance with modern Bud- 
dhistic practice which observes only the atthami and panaradassami, or 
8th and 15th of each half lunation, (that is, nearly every 7th day.) All 
the days inserted are however of great weight in the Hindu calendar 
of festivals, and the sectarians may not yet have relinquished them. 
Thus the two lunar days mentioned in the south tablet, tishya (or 
pushya) and punarvasu, though now disregarded, are known from the 
Lalitu Vistdra to have been strictly attended to by the early priests. 
In the 14th leaf we have the following example. 


ay us frad atfwae aa aacaa ven Sfearsats 
eased et ay aasifaata wa Atal avd freAM 
afata Seal San AAT TS | 


‘ The priests perceiving the people of the cities of Bodhisatwa to be sleeping, 
and knowing too that the middle of the night had arrived, and knowing that the 
moon had entered into the mansion of Pushya ; knowing that this was the time 
of night to depart (for some religious observance), called their disciples.’ 

In one respect the mention of these days is of high interest, as proving 
that the luni-solar system of the brahmans wasthe same as we see it now, 
three centuries before our era, and not the modern invention BunTLEY 
and some others have pretended. The astronomy of the Purdnas was 
(as Mr. Wiixtnson has shewn) as much a bone of contention be- 
tween the two sects, as were their other branches of metaphysics. 

None of the fierce conflicts between the followers of the two religions 


had yet probably taken place. Occupying the throne and the court it had 
4k 
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nothing yet to fear. Nevertheless (if I have read the passage aright) 
opposition was contemplated as conversion should proceed, and the 
weapons prescribed to meet it are ‘‘the foolishness of preaching,” 
and a stedfast adherence to ordinances. Meantime the example of 
royal benevolence was exercised in a way to conciliate the Niunapdsan- 
das,'the Gentiles of every persuasion, by the planting of trees along 
the roadsides, by the digging of wells, by the establishment of bazars 
and serais, at convenient distances. Where are they all? On what road 
are we now to search for these venerable relics, these banyan trees and 
mangoes, which, with the aid of Professor Canpotin’s theory*, would 
enable us to confirm the assumed date of our monuments? The lat 
of Frroz is the only one which alludes to this circumstance, and we 
know not whence that was taken to be set up in its present situation 
by the emperor Feroz in the 14th century—whether it had stood 
there from the first ? or whether it was re-erected when it received the 
inscription recording the victories of VisaALa DEVA in the Samvat year 
1220 or A. D. 1163 ?—This cannot be determined without a careful 
re-examination of the ruinous building surrounding the pillar, which 
I hope some of my antiquarian friends will undertake. The chambers 
described by Captain Hoarzas a menagerie and aviary may have been 
so adapted from their original purpose as cells for the monastic 
priesthood—a point which the style of their architecture may settle, 
The neighbourhood should also be examined for traces of a vihdra, a 
holy tree, a road, and boulees or large pakka wells :—the texture of 
the stone also should be noticed, that the quarry whence it was 
brought may be discovered, for now that we know so much of its 
history we feel a vivid curiosity to pry into the further secrets of this 
interesting silastambha, even to the difficulties and probably cost of its 
transport, which, judging from the inability of the present Government 
to afford the expense even of setting the Allahabad pillar upright on 
its pedestal, must have fallen heavily on the coffers of the Ceylon 
monarch ! 

But I must now close these desultory remarks, in the hope of here- 
after rendering them more worthy of the object by future study and re- 
search ; and proceed to lay before the Society, first a correct version of 
the inscription in its own character, and then in Roman letters which I 
have preferred to Nagari, because the Pdli language has been already 
made familiar to that type by MM. Bournour and Lasszn, as well as 
by Mr. Turnour’s great edition of the Mahkdvansa, now just issued 
from the press. 

7 oe translation of his Essay on the Longevity of Plants, J. A. S. vol. III. 
p- 196. ; 
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eee OL God Je bd Hl de 6k 

2b HAdALY tL DYN VTUA 

StBACYA Ba bCO8h HLA HAL DYF8KL 

4HXL UVTS HAL dddt HAL Abt 

SHALLALI pd dt 88 HLdOL 

6DSUT D8F8ikd dbds S64 déodid 

Tbddld B® Ltdd Addd YPYd HLSOL A 

SU LC CAL Ad HN dbs dS EbLas LecHa 

S8ESAL PALSD CLD BLOVLI DBLEDL 


= Al 


10 D Bipiee f D: BLINKA a 6 ab 


. 
OHLSAYLL8Y HOd' Fd Lou 
QI JLISLt Ybiddbd' A D 
2 Fohth -L8L8 CALL 


[The Allahabad version is cut off after the 3 first letters of the 19th line. 
J.A.S. vol. III. p. 118. The Mathia and Radhia lats contain it entire, adding 
only z¢i at the conclusion, and after Sache Sochaye in the 12th line. ] 
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II.—Jnscription on the West compartment. 


BOLUL ULEdVE GS-HE dd dhidhd 

ies 1B UDEV LV TOK JEFY 

SObd bldAdbdd ELOHLA Ad Ld Eds 
Aarts HAUALYTC FAVEF HMOHAA 
5+ SLUSALS ELMELLED CAMTLUELS* 
6 HLAGLSd bILLe ILL ela k D° BLALd 
To Lb ech El SU ee ta eeeebed 
SHIDLSA VEF UYU A LCdJASS UVOL OY 


9b a [LuCddu Ak AbdFLSd6 adh LISVEF 


- | 


10 dw kHJDLAS HOLLE: SLALOKL L 


IHd-OLA SLADA duABLE AITLIECS 
LS BBVEFtC ELLEMECADTL LIPAHAA 
13 HOM A’ HSSLHSLUSALSA DALBVEFL 
WyHdGdde ed HALALTC rdASLEDAFA 
15 §Luvd8kddb bo rdBhd HELA LABHSA 

16 PDLOBLY LOL ASAP FLUAS OL ALPSGLS 
iy DASL CAFS FL LPULU A ESKLAL 

is [A ATSLELLA BLEU A GUAT LUdd ota A 
19 -5U8 Le LDbb Fdd CUA’ HDL A €-Libd 


20464 6D D¥dJL Abd Pld SANA 


[The second part of the Allahabad inscription begins to be legible at the 12th — 


letter of the 14th line. The whole is to be found on the Radhia pillar, (vol. IV. 


Pl. VII.) The termination at Mathia differs (vol. III. Pl. XXIX.) in having — 


inserted after the 3rd letter of the 20th line the words W a } Sk =| 


the rest as here given. ] 
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III.—Jnscription on the South compartment. 


onc 


WALL Llodd dAshh 
19 JIL TCS) Lode Suku Hel 


jA—. -_— = -! 


WHAVFL UL dA ODLVIL+CL 


1 at 


[The word Ajakdndni at the end of the 7th line seems accidently to have been 
omitted in the Feroz lat. It is supplied from the Radhia and Mathia pillars. 
The Allahabad version is erased from the 3rd letter of the 6th line. The other 
léts have ‘, after 1; twice in the 10th line.] 
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IV.—JInscription on the East compartment. 
15 fis ee eee i dM eee 
240 HAUALY D'BVLVTLA Ith 
SEAMTL VATHUGC, AtA'D°8S 6 OLS 
bir biti GAS LA bee to eee 
BLAG LouAdd ld VS HbtOd 
6 f8Fl41" HUSA AOdStb¥' LYS 


4 
Peis hele 
BE DiS daly wddbrdy alsdibabic, Hilo lal vol Hoel 
id 6O DA adel oe | 

IbLO HAtA'd HA 
16 HIJVOL D8déod 
1 DiHb.b555 60 
IBFlh El Hiv b 
19 HP 1 8LE pusdck bA td] G0, Geb tleekee tee 
WHE PABLO D¥OSlL SELLY DYLAOL 

a Hiddd PA EL dA HLUCLEMA He ‘ive 


[The Mathia and Radhia inscriptions terminate ae the tenth line. The 
remainder of this inscription and the following running round the Column are 
peculiar to the De/hi monument. ] 


L 
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Translation of the Inscription of the North compartment. 

Thus spake king Davanampiya Pryapasi :—In the twenty-seventh 
year of my anointment, I have caused this religious edict to be 
published in writing. I acknowledge and confess the faults that have 
been cherished in my heart. From the love of virtue, by the side of 
which all other things are as sins—from the strict scrutiny of sin, 
—and froma fervent desire to be told of sin:—by the fear of sin and 
by very enormity of sin :—by these may my eyes be strengthened and 
confirmed (in rectitude). 


Line, Transcript of the Inscription on the North compartment, 
Devdnamptya piyadasi Léja evam ahd. Suddavisutivasa 
abhisitenamé, iyam Dhammalipi likhépita 1. 
_ Hidatapdlite dusampdtipddaye 2. Annata ugdyds dhammakdmatdy4 
agdya palikhdyd, agdya sustsdyé, agéna bhayend, 
agena usihend, esa chakhomama anusathiyé 3. 


ark ODO = 


1. The opening sentence has been fully explained and commented on in the 
preceding Journal, page 469. 

2. The whole of the northern tablet, although composed of words individually 
easy of translation, presents more difficulties in a way of a satisfactory interpre- 
tation then any of the others. This first sentence particularly was unintelligible 
to Ratna PauLa, who for Dusampati would have substituted Dasabala, ‘ the ten 
(elephant) powered’ a name of Buddha. The pandit’s reading seems more to the 


purpose, eraufad (or nearer still to the text) aa: uifad< ary sfaqreg, 
‘T declare or confess the sins cherished in my heart ;’ Wiza being the proper 
or regular form as opposed to the common form of the verb according to the 
rules obtaining in the Pali, as in the Sanskrit, language. 

3. The sense of this passage, although at first sight obvious enough, recedes 
as the construction is grammatically examined. I originally supposed that 
Annata was meant for Ananta, the anuswara being placed by accident on the 
left, and had adopted the Bae literal approach to the text in Sanskrit for the 
Sranelation : :— Aa eT aT aT WAR AAT Sqarq qiaar Zara Naa BVA 
wat waa ufsaa waa —aaH BATA, viz. : ‘ through the examination, 
&c. of the sinfulness of the numberless sins connected weit the worldly passions ;’ but 
in this it was necessary to omit two long vowels (in partkhdydé and sususdyd to place 
them in the third case. By making them of the fifth case, (inSanskrit the nyabalope 
panchami) and by reading Anyata, every letter can be exactly preserved with the 
sense given in the present translation ; thus: SYA VHRAATA Baa 
qUrqial Bara WIAA ; the rest as before. In this the most doubtful words 
are usritena and cee the latter Ratna Pauta would break into cha-kho, 
‘ and certainly’ (kho for khalu) ; the former may be replaced by saifear, ‘by per- 
severance,’ but this is hardly an improvement. It is also a question whether 
Dhamma kéma is to be applied in a good sense as ‘ intense desire of virtue,’ or 
in a bad, as ‘ dominion of the sensual passions.’ 


4 F 
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The sight of religion and the love of religion of their own accord 
increase and will ever increase: and my people whether of the laity, 
(grihist) or of the priesthood (ascetics)—all mortal beings, are knit to- 
gether thereby, and prescribe to themselves the same path : and above 
all having obtained the mastery over their passions, they become su- 
premely wise. For this is indeed true wisdom: it is upheld and bound 
by (it consists in) religion—by religion which cherishes, religion 
which teaches pious acts, religion that bestows (the only true) pleasure. 

Thus spake king DsvAnampiya Piyapas1 :—In religion is the 
chief excellence :—but religion consists in good works :—in the 


Dhamma pekhd, dhamma kdmatdé cha suve suve vadhitd vadhisati cha vi 4 
pulisdpi cha me ukasdé cha gevayd cha marttimdcha anuvidhiyanti 5, 
sampatipddayanti cha : alanchapalan samddipayitave hemeva anta 

mahdmatépi 6 esahi vidhi yd, iyam dhamména pdlind dhamména vidhéne 
dhamména sukhiyand dhammena gotiti7. Devdénampiya piyadasi Ldja 

ll hevam adhd. Dhamme sddhu, kiyamcha dhamméti ; apdssinavai 8 bahukiydne 9 ; 


bf 
oon oD 


4. This sentence is equally simple in appearance, though ambiguous in mean- 
ing from the same cause ; WHIR WHR VI By aT afeat sfaugaaa; 
kdmataé is however here applied in the good sense with dharma. 

5. Two readings here offer, both nearly similar in meaning—YJS4T =afrqa 
CTIAATY May Awarsg—' my people, yea, the demons, the gods, and those 
of a middle state :’"—or Sears facayq AWTy, (my people) ‘ both family folk, 
ascetics, and mortals (in general),’ watagye dafaaafa 4, are united toge- 
ther (like the threads ina cloth) and follow together in one path, (or consent 
together :) for pddayanti read padayantt. 

6. Either VAfHatay, ‘having obtained devout meditation,’ or (which is nearer 
the text wae JTY, from YH, ‘ abstinence from passion,’ the participle termina- 
tion GT twa from the prefixing of pra, becomes yap, or is changed to @ it seems 
preserved in the Pali payitave, quasi payitwda. saarafea awiaar afy, mahda- 
mata, supremely wise, may be made nearer to the text, where the third 4 is long, 
by reading @ElaTal =afy, mahdmdtrd, being the holiest act of brd4hmanical 
reverence, accompanied by the closing of every corporeal orifice. ' 
' 7. This passage is somewhat obscure—but it is tolerably made out by attention 
to the cases of the pronouns and the four times repeated Dharma in the third 
case: thus UUIfSfaal Ta uAVUfseaT waU fafyar BU qaaar yAE 
Qfaat from the root WH, to knit or string together. The text gives the literal 
translation according to this reading: but the aspirated d and the separation of 


yd would favor the reading Uyfefafy St Be, &c. « this is the true path, or 
rule,’ &c. In either case there are errors in the genders of the pronouns. 
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non-omission of many acts: mercy and charity, purity and chastity ;— 
(these are) to me the anointment of consecration. Towards the poor 
and the afflicted, towards bipeds and quadrupeds, towards the fowls of 
the air and things that move in the waters, manifold have been the 
benevolent acts performed by me. Out of consideration for things 
inanimate even many other excellent things have been done by me. 
To this purpose is the present edict promulgated ; let all pay attention 
to it: (or take cognizance thereof,) and let it endure for ages to 
come: and he who acts in conformity thereto, the same shall attain 
eternal happiness, (or shall be united with SuaaTo.) 


12 dayddane, sacha sochaye ; chakhoddne pime 10; bahu vidha dine, Dupuda 


13 chatupadesu, pakhi-vdlichalesu, vividhame anugahe kate 11; apdna 
14 ddkhindye anndnipicha me bahini kaydndni katéni 12: étdye me 
15 athdya iyam dhammalipi likhapitéd. Heva anupatipajantu chiran 


16 = thitikécha hotutiti 138, Ye cha hevam sampatapajisati se sukatam kachhatiti 14. 


a J BE SE Ee Ee a Se a aR ee 2c 

8. Apasinavai (in other lats with a double s), is the Sanskrit Buiwas, 
‘not certainly omitting,’—alluding either to the words Tarai, or the non-omission 
of deeds just mentioned, or to what follows. 

9. By kiydne, both my Pali and my brahmanical advisers insist upon under- 
standing kalydne TQ ry, happiness ; bahu kalydne in the seventh case (nimitat 
saptami) * for much happiness.’—But I prefer the more simple faarfa acts—in 
the neuter like the preceding iyam : the Sanskrit ériyd is however feminine. 

10. Saala aang aacrafua ; Waa may also be read, of the same 
signification—purity from passion or vice. Chakhurddn is explained in Wi11son’s 
Dictionary as ‘the ceremony of anointing the eyes of the image at the time of 
consecration’—but it is also allegorically used for any instruction, or opening 
of the eyes derived from a spiritual teacher. 

11. <A very easy sentence ; aqufaueta ferzaquey ufaarfcata 
fafaua STAT @da—the construction is as that of the Latin ablative abeolafes 
‘ many kindnesses being done of me, towards the poor,’ &c. 

12. This is also equally clear :—Borm aifaury yatta afuqa qefa: 
CT OPRUNGG Balfa—aprana may here allude to vegetable life, or to that which 
doth not draw breath; benevolence to inanimate things.—For Qf also 
sata grain, food, may be intended. A better sense for apdna may be obtained 
by reading hei Ee AIf@Ul pleasing and conciliatory demeanour. 

13. TAWA Wala ‘on this account, or with this intention,’ ww waata 
Uaq{—the Sanskrit verb is in the dtmane-pada or regular form, the Pali in 
the parasmai-pada or ordinary form—‘ let all pay attention to: ’ fatfafaara 
wag <fa— let it (the ordinance) be enduring for ages.’ 

14. If ye and se are here preferred, the verbs must be plural, otherwise ya 
and sa are required. @4 uw dafavaata a Gia TRAM fs. In this, the 
only method of reading the text, there is a corrupt substitution of & for g twice: 
but other instances of the same substitution occur elsewhere. 
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Thus spake king Dnvsnamprya Pryapast :—Whatever appeareth to 
me to be virtuous and good, that is so held to be good and virtuous by 
me, and not the less if it have evil tendency, is it accounted for evil by 
me or is it named among the asinave (the nine offences ?). Eyes are 
given (to man) to distinguish between the two qualities (between 
right and wrong): according to the capacity of the eyes so may they 
behold. The following are accounted among the nine minor trans- 
gressions :—mischief, hard-heartedness, anger, pride, envy. These 
evil deeds of nine kinds shall on no account be mentioned. They 
should be regarded as opposite (or prohibited). Let this (ordinance) 
be impressed on my heart, let it be cherished with all my soul. 


17 Devdnam piya piya dasi Ldja hevam éhé. Kaydénammeva dekhati iyam me 
18 kaydnekateti. Nomina pdpam dekhati, iyam me pépekateti : iyamvd asinave 
19 ndémdti 16. Dupatavekha chukho esa hevam chukho esa dekhiye 17. Iméni 
20 asinava guminindma (ti) 18; atha chandiye nithtriye kodhé mdne isyd : 
21 karananavahakam 19 mdpalibhasayisanti : esa bddha dekhiye 20 iyam me 
22 hidatikdye iyam mana me pdliti kdye (ti) 21. - 


15. By the pandit BAMA Swifa Ca F HAI Hale literally ‘(what- 
ever) may direct or tend to the happiness of me—this for my happiness is done.» 
Again alfaa (by iteration for) aauiy ewfa <a HaGaara (whatever) 
may exhibit the sinlessness of me—this for my sinlessness is done, (mé-apdpe.) In 
the translation I have suppo sed iyam to be ayam, in the neuter, and have taken 
dekhati, as allied to the vernacular dekhna, which in Sanskrit changes in 
this tense to drishyate or€ Wet is seen. 

16. £4 at Bfeaa areal fa—or this is called Asinava—a word of unknown 
meaning. The pandits would read adinava, transgressions—but the word is repeat. 
ed more than once with the same spelling, and must therefore be retained. 

17. An obscure passage, chakho (written chukho) being neuter does not agree 
with esa m.—overruling this as an error, we may make, asfanifag aytad 
uw WALT ATW J —dekhiya, is precisely the modern Hindi subjunctive, ‘ may 
or shall it see.’—See note 15. 

18. The ti does not exist on the Feroz ]4t though it is retained on the others. 
—Asinava gdmini is the former unknown term—which seems here to mean the 
nine asa or petty offences. W#HIfAAlA (are) ‘ included amongst, or called :’— 

19. WY WqWwa, aoa. Aly, aq, <urT, AITW AT H—Some of these agree 
with the nine kinds of subordinate crimes enumerated in Sanskrit works :— 


which are as follows:—aATS ATAT UTA ae ale ea =u Sat AT ignorance, 
deceit, envy, inebriety, lust, hypocrisy, hate, covetousness, and avarice. These 
several vices AIU{THIGfAVla shall not even be named. 

20. SAqTHT SW: ‘count these forbidden’ (making esa agree with bddha as in 
Latin) and for dadha reading bddha, opposition—hindrance. 


on s ° ~ BS 
al. Lea ele aay, Ta aafaa wifsataraifa, ‘This is established in 
my heart—this is cherished in my mind.’ 
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Translation of the West inscription. 


Thus spake king Pryapast, beloved of the gods. In the twenty- 
seventh year of my anointment, I have caused to be promul- 
gated the following religious edict. My devotees, in very many 
hundred thousand souls, having (now) attained unto knowledge; 
I have ordained (the following) fines and punishments for their 
transgressions. Wherever devotees shall abide around, (or circum- 
ambulate) the holy fig-tree for the performance of pious duties, the 
benefit and pleasure of the country and its inhabitants shall be 
(in making) offerings: and according to their generosity or otherwise 


Transcript of the Inscription on the West compartment. 


Line, 

1 Devinampiya piyadasi Ldja hevam éhd. Saddavtsati vasa 

2 abhisitenamé iyam dhammalipi likhdpitd. Lajakéme 1 

3 bahusu pdna sata sahasesu junasi dyatd 2, tesam ye ubhihdreva 

4 dandeva atapatiya me kate 3. Kinti rajaké asvatha abhitd 4 

5 kamméni pavataye vu (ti) 5: janasajanapadasé hitasukham upadahevu (ti) 6 


1. ISH F ranjakame my devotees or disciples ; from tq to have the affec- 
tions engaged by any object :—Had the d been long the preferable reading would 
have been rdjakd, assemblies of princes or rulers, quasi courtiers or rulers. 

2. qEyaiu wasway Tay 3Tqat is the pandits reading, making rajaké 
in the rideative=« oh Bavaro: who are come in many souls, in hundreds of 
thousands of people :’—but in this reading janasi which is found alike in all the 
texts must be placed in the 7th case plural, janésu. >IT faa Bale judnasm in 
dyaivd (Pali janasi dyaté) ‘ having come into this knowledge’ is, I think, prefer- 
able ; and is accordingly adopted. In Pali janasi and juné are both used. 

3. Ayre Basics [wes Bfagrag aa: ‘of them’ the following con- 


fiscations (fines) or punishments for neglect of duty ‘ by me (are) made’ “(ordain- 


ed).—Abhihadra, confiscation or seizing in presence of the owner. Atipdia, 
transgression or omission of duty. 

4. wy saa: ‘ around the aswattha’ holy fig-tree or (ficus FeHIOHRDs If 
the ¢ be long, the sha would signify, ‘ without fear, fearless.’ 

5. qaufa gaara, ‘ circumambulations must be practised’—or mate 
* pious acts,’ will be closer to the original. To the termination evu the other lats 
add #2 in this and the following instances. The former agrees with the vernacular 
hove ‘ let be,’ the latter with the Sanskrit yaf@ ‘is to be.’ The former is perhaps 
derived from the Sanskrit future participlelar termination taviye or aviye. 
; 6. Bag WAGSQ feaage wqat wafa— of the village and its inhabitants 
(including animals) the benefit and pleasure, a small present or offerings (Jueq 
a nazar), shall be.’ 
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shall they enjoy prosperity or adversity: and they shall give thanks 
for the coming of the faith. Whatever villages with their inhabitants 
may be given or maintained for the sake of the worship, the devotees 
shall receive the same and for an example unto my people they shall 
follow after, (or exercise solitary) austerities. And likewise, whatever 
blessings they shall pronounce, by these shall my devotees accumulate 
for the worship (?). Furthermore the people shall attend in the night 


6 anugahinéva ché7 sakhiyana-dukhiyanam janisanti 8: Dhammayatenacha 
7 viyo vadisanti 9. Janamjanapudam kintihi datamcha palitam cha 

8 aladhayevuti 10 rajukdpilahanti ; patichalitaveman pulisénipi mé 

9 chhandannéni patichalisanti 11, tepi cha kdni viyo vadisanti : yenamerajaké 


7. Bqqsuss, ‘ through their benevolence or otherwise,’ that is in propor- 


tion to their bounty. 

8. gaaa: Sata: sifaufa, ‘shall they become prosperous or unfor- 
tunate,’ according to the pandit ; but a nearer approach to the construction 
of the text may be formed ; afad =:fed Seater, « shall know good or bad 
fortune.’ 

9. It is best to regarg waldaa as a compound of dharma and dyatam, 
length, endurance,—or (from dyaz), ‘ the coming.’ The word viyo is unknown to 
either the Sanskrit or the Pali scholar, they suppose it to be a term of applause 
attached to afeuta ‘ they shall say,’ as in the modern Hindvi tumko bhalé 
kahengé, they shall say ‘ well’ to you, they shall applaud you. qq to praise, may 
be the root of the expression. It also something resembles the Io of the Greeks, 
which however like ehew is used as an expression of lamentation ; and this meaning 
accords also with the word viyo in CLrouen’s Singhalese Dictionary.—Viyo, 
viyov, viyoga, ‘ lamentation, separation, absence.’ Viyo-dhamma is translated 
‘ perishable things’ by Mr. Turnour, in a passage from the Pitakattayan. 
See p. 523. 

10. wa: save: fafafaews wifeay wire wafa, perhaps the 
‘some little’ given of the inhabitants of the village, and preserved, shall be on 
account of worship,’ (or they shall give trifling presents to make pija 7) 

11. This passage is rather obscure in its application to the preceding, the 
pandit reads CHaTatlaaufen,: the devotees also speak,’ but the letter pis uncer- 
tain,and I would prefer qjeqfmq, shall receive. ofqqfaad Faulafy a emaifa 
gafaafaufen, and having proceeded my devotees shall obtain the sacred of- 
fering of chandan ;—@ze being read by the pandit as qeeq, sandal-wood, an 
unctuous preparation of which is applied to the forehead in pijgs, but the 
aspirated ch makes this interpretation dubious: chhandani are solitary private 
(oecupations) or desires. 
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the great myrobalan tree and the holy fig-tree. My people shall 
foster (accumulate) the great myrobalan. Pleasure is to be eschewed 
as intoxication (?). 

My devotees doing thus for the profit and pleasure of the village, 
whereby they (coming) around the beauteous and holy fig-tree may 
cheerfully abide in the performance of pious acts. In this also are fines 


10 chappanti dradhuyitave 12. Athd hi pajan viyatdye dhatiye nisi jata 13 
11 asvathé hott ; viyata dhdii chappati me pajan 14 ; sukham haldé hdtave (ti) 15. 
12 hevam mama rdjaké katd 16, janapadasa hitasukhdye, yena ete abhité 


12. An unknown letter ly in the word chayanti or chapanii leaves this sentence 


in the same uncertainty. Adopting the former we have Gq ACHAT Bata 
artrafad, ‘by which my devotees (may) accumulate for the purpose of the 
worship :—to pay the expenses of the worship from the accumulated nazars and 
offerings.’ 

13. A new subject here commences. wuife SIT fagala ula fatar 
@lq, ‘ moreover let my people frequent the great myrobalan trees (which' also 
the Hindus prize very highly and desire to die under) in the night.’ Thus reads 
the pandit, but the last word is STG? not yatu ; and it may be an adverb implying 


* occasionally’—or prohibiting altogether. Viyatdye may also mean ‘ for the 
learned,’ viyaté in Pali being a scholar: in which case I should understand 
fafscsta 2s the name of some third tree (like fafergwl the nyctanthes tristis 


or faurea the white water-lily which opens its petals (or smiles at night) so as to 
connect the dhdtri with the asvattha q=yaq, or holy fig-tree, thus: gure 
yafaqata stat fafuenfa BQyay wala, ‘the dhdtri, nisijéti and asvatha 
shall be for the learned.’ 


14. The same expression here recurs: faqq yrat (or are) Fafa aos, 
‘my people accumulates (or plants?) the auspicious, or the great myrobalan’— 
perhaps ~qufq ‘ caresses’ is be preferred in both places. 

15. Anew enjoinder ; Gust Slag or, following the Bakra and Mathia texts, 
ela wafer, may mean‘ the pleasure of drink (wT vinous liquor) is to be eschewed, 
but for this sense the words should be inverted, as Sarge. The exact transla- 


tion as it stands is, ‘ pleasure, as wine must be abandoned,’ a common native turn 
of expression,—‘ do this,—(as soon) take poison.’ 


16. Katé must here be read as g@qt—my devotees having done the 
foregoing, 
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and punishments for the transgressions of my devotees appointed. 
Much to be desired is such renown! According to the measure of the 
offence (the destruction of viyo or happiness ?) shall be the measure of 
the punishment, but (the offender) shall not be put to death by me. 
Banishment (shall be) the punishment of those malefactors deserving 
of imprisonment and execution. Of those who commit murder on the 
highroad (dacoits ?) even none whether of the poor or of the rich shall 
be injured (tortured) on my three especial days (?). Those guilty of 


13 asvatha santam avimand kamdni pavatayevuti 17: Etena me rajakénan 

14 abhihdreva dandevd atapatiye kate 18. Ichhétaviyehi esd kiti 19! 

15 © viyohara samatdcha siya danda sumatécha ; ava ite pichame avuti 20. 

16 Bapdhana badhdna muhisdnam ttrita dandana 21 ; pata vadhdnam tinne divasdni me 
17 yote 22 dinnendit kévakéni nirtpayitahanti 23 ; jivitaye ténam 24 


17. awa, Bayada Bwfaaag: ‘around the holy tree cheerful.’ eau 
qzua wafed, ‘ shall they be in the performance of pious acts.’ 


18. A new subject: CAT TCAAAL Weer ar Sst at wraarara 
@a:, ‘in this (edict) confiscations (or fines) and punishments for the transgres-: 
sions (or non-fulfilment) of my devotees are appointed.’ 

19. A curiously introduced parenthesis, ¢f@aarfe wat aFa: ‘much to be 


desired is such glory !’ 
20. faarec, destroying viyo, happiness or ‘ well’ (as we say ‘ let well alone’) 


ioe Waal 4 aia Zeaaal W ‘ according as tne measure of the offence 
may be so the measure of punishment,’—something is wanting to make the next 
word intelligible avaité, &c.asif qagarafa @ a Baafen, ‘ but they shall not 
be put to death by me.’ 

21. qauaq quiz ATT aNwiesa— of men deserving of imprisonment or 
execution, pilgrimage (is) the punishment (awarded) ?’ This, the only inter- 
pretation consonant with the scrupulous care of life among the Buddhists, is 
supported by the genitive case of munisdndm :—yet a closer adherence to the letter — 
of the text may be found in q\fraq ewa, « the adjudged punishment.’ If by ay, 
pilgrimage, be intended, ‘ banishment,’ there is no such disproportion being the 
punishment awarded as might be at first supposed. It is in the eyes of natives — 
the heaviest infliction. 2 

-22. The general meaning of this sentence can easily be gathered, but its i 
construction is in some parts doubtful, the words WI (or 7a) aura 
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cruelly beating or slaughtering living things, having escaped mutila- 
tion (through my clemency) shall give alms (as a deodand) and shall 
also undergo the penance of fasting. And thus it is my desire that 
the protection of even the workers of opposition shall tend to 
(the support of) the worship; and (on the other hand) the people 
whose righteousness increases in every respect, shall spontaneously 
partake of my benevolence. 


18 ndsantam vé ni ripayita ddnam dahanti 25 paritikam, 26—upavdsaneva kachhanti 27. 
19 Ichhéhi me hevam nirodhasipi kdrasi palitam aradhaye vuti ; janasacha | 
— 20 varhati vividha dhamma charane, sayame ddnasa vibhdgeti 28. 


aifufearaiia follow the same idiomas above—the three days of (or for) the high- 
way robbers or murderers : %, my, generally placed before the verb or participle 
(as me kate passim) inclines me to read yote as yafa or wafe though usually 


written vule. ) 
23. Dine ndtikavakdni is transcribed by the pandit ta alfaaaraatta 


‘among the poor people, blasphemies, or atheistical words,’ but this does not 
connect with the next word ni ripayihanti, where we recognize the 3rd plural of 
the future tense of root aaq to hurt or injure Cfawmfey with the prohibitive 
ZT, not, prefixed. Perhaps it should be understood e\qaraq (jane) gafaq 
‘neither among the poor or the rich shall any whatever (criminals) be tortured 
{or maimed).’ 

.24, Here are two other propositions coupled together qj@# aiwaal tdnam 
I think should be qT] beating, and qty destroying—jivitayetiram, might 
thus be cruelty to living things. But I adopt this correction only because I 
see not how otherwise sense can be made. 

25. erdeiefed must be the vernacular corruption of lq ateia—‘ they 
shall pay a fine, or give an alms.’ 

26. wr<faar relating to the other world, just as we should say, a deodand 
should be levied: @yaqTa alt n=l, lit. ‘or they shall go and fast.’ 

27. A doubtful passage for which I venture thus; qagifea va farraw 
fuatce uifsd Besa vale, : It is my desire thus that the cherishing of | 
these workers of opposition shall be for the (benefit) of the worship,’ meaning 
that the fines shall be brought to credit in the vihdra treasury ? 

28. The wind-up is almost pure Sanskrit: sry q aaa fafay waacu 
gala eiagq Tawa fa— ‘ lit. and of the people as increases in every respect the 
walking in the path of virtue, so shall they of my charitable donations have 
division ;’ or perhaps qq ‘ spontaneously.’ 
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Translation of the Inscription on the Southern compartment. 


Thus spake king Devnamprya Pryapasi :—In the twenty-seventh 
year of my anointment. The following animals shall not be put to 
death ; the parrot, the maina (or thrush), the wild duck of the wilder- 
ness, the goose, the bull-faced owl, the vulture, the bat, the ambdka- 
pillika, the raven, and the common crow, the védavéyaka, the adjutant, 
the sunkujamava, the kadhatasayaka, the panasasesimala, the sdndaka, 


Line, Transcript of the Inscription on the South compartment. 
1 Devdnampiya piyadasi Laja hévam dha. Saddavisati vasa 
2 abhisitenume 1. Imdni jdtdni avadhiydni katéni seyathé 2. 
3 Suke, sdlikd 3, drane-chakdudke, hansa, nandimukhe 4, gerdté 5 
4 jatukd, ambé kaptlika 6, dadt, anathi kamave 7, védavéyake 8, 


1. The words iyam dhamma lipi likhapitd are here to be understood ; other- 
wise the abstaining from animal food, and the preservation of animal life pre- 
scribed below must be limited to the year specified, and must be regarded as an 
edict of penance obligatory on the prince himself for that particular period: 

2. In Sanskrit this sentence will run gatfa staat wyatt wattle a: 
Al. The Radhia and Mathia versions have avadhyani, the y being subjoined, [) 
both here and in the two subsequent instances of its occurrence. i 

3. @tfcat a species of maina. The classical name of this bird, ¢urdus salica, 


follows the vernacular orthography of the inscription. 


4. In Sanskrit yrwyadian Ya aAfeqya: the first of the three is precisely 
‘the wild-duck of the wilderness } the modern chikwi-chakwa, (anas casaca, the 
brahmany duck)—the last is not to be found in dictionaries, but I render it 
‘owl’ on the authority of Kama/LaKa’nt who says rightly that this bird may 
alone challenge the title of ‘ bull-faced !’ 

5. The nearest Sanskrit ornithological synonyme to gérd ais faye the giddh 


or vulture, which I have accordingly adopted. Jatuka, the bat, is the same in 


Sanskrit, SITqant. 
6. Ambd kaptlikg is unknown as a bird. The name may ke compounded of the 


Sanskrit words wjqq mother, and afafaar, 4 tree bearing seed like pepper, 
(pothos officinalis :) perhaps therefore some spotted bird may have received the 


epithet. 
7. The next two names are equally unknown: but the former may represent 


the dandi kak efeara, or raven of Bengal; and the latter in this case may be 
safely interpreted the common crow, ‘ the thing of no value,’ e LEGA as the 
word imports. 


8. The next word vedaveyake may be easily Sanskritized as FeqaH 
(disbelieving the vedas) but such a bird is unknown at the present day. 
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the okapada, those that go in pairs, the white dove and the domestic 
pigeon. Among all fourfooted beasts the following shall not be for 
food,—they shall not be eaten: the she-goat of various kind, and the 
sheep, and the sow, either_when heavy with young or when giving 
milk. Unkilled. birds of every sort for the desire of their flesh shall not 
be put to death. The same being alive shall not be injured: whether 


gangépuputakeé 9, sankujamaveé 10, kadhata sayake, pannasa sésimale, 
sandake, okapade, parasaté 11, setakapoté, gdmakapote ; 
Save chatapadé 12, ye patibhogan no éti, na chakhddiyati :—Ajakandni 
edakdch4, sukariché, gabhiniva payamindva : avadhaya—pataka 
pichakéni dsanmdsiké vadhikakaté no kataviyé 13 : tase sujtvé 


© Osi ® On 


9. The gangd puputdka seems to designate a bird which arrived in the valley 
of the Ganges at the time of the swelling of its waters TATITTA , or in the rains 3 
as such it may be the ‘ adjutant,’ a bird rarely seen up the country but at that 
season. 

10. The sankujamava and the two names following it in the enumeration are 
no longer known. The epithet karhatasayake might be applied to the chikor, 
quasi q~acMTaa sleeping with its head on one side—a habit ascribed in fable 


to this bird according to the pandit: or it might be rendered HACE or atg 
~ 


the Numidian crane. The panasasesimala may derive its name from feeding on 


the panasa or jak fruit. 
11. I-feel strongly inclined to translate these three in a general way as the 


perchers, yea, the waders or web-footed, Tay; and those that assort in 
pairs yaya. The first epithet might also apply to the common fowls in the 
sense of capon. The mention of the wild and tame pigeon immediately after the 
above list obliges us to regard all included between the known names at the 
commencement, and these winding up the list, as birds; or nearly allied to the 
feathered race: otherwise panasasesimare might easily be broken into Taq, 
‘a monkey, and faMarc, the gangetic porpoise ; and in the same way rekapade, 
é (<aue) might be aptly translated, frog: sandak, sadaka, or salaka, Want 
“the porcupine. 

12. The sense requires that a new paragraph should begin with this word 
although from the final e of the preceding list they might seem all to be classed 
together in the locative case, As a noun of number savechatupade may 
remain singular :—in Sanskrit the sentence would run WATTS | afaara 
‘aratea Aaa a: ye should equally govern a plural verb in the text, where 
perhaps the anuswara is omitted accidentally in é¢2 and chakhddiyaii. 

13. This paragraph as translated in the text would run in Sanskrit with 

: : on 
very slight modification yatta Usara wattsatwara ywafe 
4@2 ! 
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because of their uselessness, or for the sake of amusement they shall 
not be injured. Animals that prey on life shall not be cherished. 

In the three four-monthly periods (of the year) on the evening of 
the full moon, during the three (holy) days, namely, the fourteenth, 


10 no ripetaviye 14; ddve anathdyevd vihdsiyevd no ripeyituviye 15: 
11 jivénajtvé no pusitaviyé 16. Tisuchdtummdstsu tisdyam punnamdsiyam 


wat Baw yaat wow a csiaiary aafarar ar ava. But the 
expression is awkward from the repetition, (particularly in the original) of the 
participle kakate with its gerund kataviye. Amother very plausible reading 
occurs to the pandit ; making dsanmasike vadhi kakate represent the three holy 
months of the Buddhist as of the brahmanical year :—afaaqarfa wie RHE, 
‘in the months of Aswina, Bhddra, and Karkata (or Kartik), to which these 
prohibitions would particularly apply: but there are two strong objections to 
‘this reading, Ist, that the order of the months is inverted, Kértik, the first in 
order being found last in the enumeration; and 2nd, the gerund kataviye 
would be left without specification of the act prohibited. Neither of these is 
however an insuperable objection, as the act had been just before set forth, and 
the months may be placed in the order of their sanctity. The construction of the 
sweceeding passages may determine which reading is entitled to a preference. 
14, This passage varies little from the Sanskrit qz@aIStlaT aT ifaaar: 
from the root aq to hurt, or injure. I was led to this root from the impossibility 
of placing the letter k of the inscription in any other place in our alphabet than 
as wz, In the Girnar inscription the ordinary {or ris rendered by | 
which is not to be found in the lats of Delhi, Allahabad, &c. where r is always 
expressed by =) i, or a curved form of r J } nearly similar in figure. Adding 
the vowel mark , or 7, we have precisely } to express the short sharp 77, in 
which the burring sound of the 7 is not convertible so easily into the more 
‘liquid sound of 7. The aspirated letter qj ph must necessarily be represented 
by simple i p, at least the corresponding aspirate has not yet been met with 


on the stone. 
15. The a version of this passage hardly differs from the Magadhiz, 


ala: Bayraar fazreqrar aT Cfaaan:. The termination differs only fron 
the circumstance of the Sanskrit masculine or feminine being replaced by the 
neuter in the vernacular, as in the Péli language. The contrast, ‘‘ whether useless, 
or whether for amusement,’’ does not sound to us so striking as ‘ whether for use 
or for amusement,’ might have done; but the meaning of the injunction igs 
that even the uselessness of the object shall not be an excuse for depriving 


it of life. 
16. Jivénajive a c J might admit of three interpretations: ‘alive 


or not alive’ —jiva najive, i.e. either living or dead, but this is at variance with 
the gerund sE Ud A é 5 Sanskrit @TYUWAAT: not to be nurtured. Again 
snag i is aa name for a pheasant, or chakér. But the most obvious and 
most accordant interpretation is ‘ that which liveth by life,’ to wit a carnivorous; 
animal; which a strict Buddhist could not countenance with consistency. 
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the fifteenth, and the first day after conjunction, in the midst of the 
uposatha ceremonies (or strict fasts), unkilled things (or live fish ?) 
shall not be exposed for sale. Yea, on these days, neither the snake 
tribe, nor the feeders on fish (alligators) nor any living beings whatso- 
ever shall be put to death. 


12 - ttnnidivasdnt chdvudasam pannadasam patipaddyé dhavdyécha 17 
13 anuposatham machhé 18 avadhiyé nopiviketaviyé : etdni (yevd) divaséni 
14 ndgavanasi-kevatabhogasi yéni anndni pi jlvanikdydni 


17. We now come to the specification of those days wherein peculiar obser- 
. ° wine Ly 
vance of the foregoing rules is enjoined. faq aT Garey seems to embrace 


the whole year, ‘ in the three four-monthly periods, or seasons :’ the expression 


oh a af 

Add U LS dob’ tistyam punnamdsiyam might admit of translation as ‘the 
1 

third full moon,’—but a closer agreement with the Sanskrit is adopted in the 

text by making the \ which in fact on the stone is separated from the rest, an 


expletive, quasi ¢ ala aaa ‘the evening of the full moon’ generally: 
and this agrees with the Hindé practice—see Sir WiLL1Am Jones’ note on the 
calendar (As. Res. III. 263) where a sydmdpuja is noted for the 15th or full moon 
of Aswina (K4rtika) a day set apart for bathing and libations to Yama, the 
judge of departed spirits. It will be remarked that the numbers tinni, ché- 
wudasam, pannadasam, are almost as near to the modern Hindi words fin, 
chauda, pandara, as to the genuine Pali, ¢ini (neuter), chuddasa and pannarasa, 
three, 14th and 15th. The patipad (Sanskrit gfaae:) is the first day after the 


full; the Hindus keep particularly the pratipat of the month Kértika (dyiéta 
pratipat) when games of chance are allowed. Dhavdye, I have translated ‘ current’ 
(Sanskrit weay:) although this word has rather the signification of ‘ running’ 
in an active sense.. 

18. The aniposatham or rather uposatha is a religious observance peculiar 
to the Buddhists ; gyyqu, a fast, hardly expresses enough: it requires an 
abstinence from the five forbidden acts to the laity, or the 8 and 10 obligatory 
on the updsikas, disciples, and Samaneras, (priests.) 1, destroying life; 2, 
stealing; 3, fornication; 4, falsehood; 5, intoxication; 6, eating at unper- 
mitted times; 7, dancing, singing and music; 8, exalted seats; 9, the use of 
flowers and perfumes; 10, the touch of the precious metals. The affix machhé, 
4 db is equivalent to the Sanskrit @ or the Pali ntajjhe, ‘ midst ;’ for in our 


alphabet the jh is always found replaced by chh: had it been separated in the 
text from. anuposatham, it might have been construed with the ensuing words, 
‘ fish unkilled are not to be exposed for sale (during the days specified), Sanskrit 
arg way: aif famaq: As it stands however avadhya must refer 
either to ‘ things unkilled’ or the things whose slaughter is above interdicted 
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On the eighth day of the paksha (or half month) on the fourteenth, 
on the fifteenth, on (the days when the moon is in the mansions of) 
tirsha and punarvasuna; on these several days in the three four- 
monthly periods, the ox shall not be tended: the goat, the sheep, 
and the pig, if indeed any be tended (for domestic use), shall not then 


15 = nohantaviydni 19. A hamtpakhdyé 20, chévadasdyé, pannadasdye, tisdyé 
16 punavasune 20 tisuchdtumast sunsu divasdye goné nontlakhitaviye 21. 
17 Ajiké, edaké, sukule, evdpianné nilakhiyati no ntlakhitaviyé 22. 


must not be sold. The Buddhist scriptures count among the wposatha divasdni 
or fast days, the panchami, atthami, chétuddasi and, pannarasi or full moon of 
every month. The first of these is not alluded to in our text, and the pratipat 
is perhaps included in the 15th day, which begins with the evening of the full 
and reaches into the day after. 

19. The interdiction is here extended to snakes and alligators, the most 
noxious and destructive reptiles: at least ndgavanst, and kevatabhogasi, Sanskrit 
AMARA: RAI wimat: ‘the generation of nagas, and the feeders on fish,’ 


admit of no better explanation. The whole sentence is perfectly Sanskrit, except 
that the neuter gender is substituted according to the Pali idiom (?) in lieu of the 
Sanskrit masculine, 


20. HOY L fh d athamipakhdye, Sanskrit gay wqeaat: means the 
eighth day of each paksha or half-month ; but perhaps it alludes particularly 
to the géshthdshtami of Kartika, when according to the Bhima parékrama ‘ cows 
are to be fed, caressed and attended in their pastures ; and the Hindus are to 
walk round them with ceremony, keeping them always to the right-hand*,’ 

21. As punavasune, qaaefa, is one of the nakshatras or lunar asterisms, 


(the 7th,) the preceding word fiséye must be similarly understood as aa the 


asterism Pausha. For the reverence paid to this lunar day see the preliminary — 
remarks. Otherwise it might be rendered fayqy ¢rinsye (tithi) on the 30th 


or full moon, as pannadasa the 15th is employed for the am4vasi, or new moon; 
but against this reading it may be urged that the vowel ¢ should be long 
(as in the Hindi ¢ésain) : and again the enumeration of the days in the luni-solar 
calendar is never carried beyond the 15th; for as the lunar month contains 
only 283 solar days, there would be great trouble in adopting the second period © 
of 15 tithis or lunar days to them continuously without an adjustment on the 
day of change. 


22. Sans. aratal facifaaat, ‘cattle shall not be looked at,’ or regarded 


with a view to employment. Were the word simply no-rakhitaviye it would imply 
that they were not to be ‘kept’ for labour on such days. See the foregoing 
note. . 

* Sir W. Jonus on the Lunar Calendar, As. Res. IIT. 266. 
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be tended. On the tzrsha and the punarvasuna of every four months, 
and, of every paksha or semilunation of the four months, itis forbidden 
to keep (for labour) either the horse or the ox. 
Furthermore in the twenty-seventh year of my reign, at this ai. 
time, twenty-five prisoners are set at liberty. 


18 Tisdye pundvasune chétummdsiyé chatummésipukhdyé, asvasé gonasé 
19 lakhané nokataviyé 23 : ydva saddavtsutivasa abhisiténameé etdye 
20 antalikayé pannavtsati bandhana mokhéni katani 24. 


23. The expression nirakhitaviye is here applied to the other domestic 
animals with the remarkable addition evdpi anne nirakhiyati ‘if any such is 
regarded at all for such purpose,’ Sans. walfy qay factieat: or TIT 
implying tkat such animals were then bred for food. 

24, ‘Onthe tishya and punarvasu days of the nakshatric system’ must here be 
understood ; as the term ‘ of every four months, and every four half-months would 
otherwise be unintelligible. The division of the Zodiac into 28 asterisms, each 
representing one day’s travel of the moon in her course is the most ancient 
system known, and peculiar to the Hindus. From the motion of the earth, it 
will follow that the moon will bein the same stellar mansions on different days 
of ker proper month at different times of the year, hence the impossibility of 
fixing their date otherwise than is here done. Although the nakshatras days 
do not seem now to be particularly observed, yet they are constantly alluded to 
in the narration of the first acts of the priests.—See observations on this head 
in the preface. 


We find the word rakhane (S. TaW aT Ral) now introduced, so that it 
was purposely reserved for application to the beasts of burthen in the climax of 
the prohibitory law, ‘ horses and oxen shall not be tied up in the stall on these 
days!’ The termination in é in this and the former instances is curious. It is 
the 7th case used like the Latin ablative absolute, even with the gerund. 

25. The concluding sentence requires no comment being, except as to 
genders, identical with the Sanskrit, grgq Vafdwfaae Waar AA Tal 
Bacaiat we faufaacaa ara: Ba: ‘ Moreover by me having reigned for 
twenty-seven years, at this present time, five and twenty liberations from im- 
prisonment (are) made.’ The verb ‘are’ or ‘ shall be’ being understood. It is 
perhaps ambiguous whether ‘ in this interval’ applies to the duration of the 27th 
year, or to the time previously transpired, ydvat signifying both ‘until, up to ;’ 
and ‘ as long as, when.’ 
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Translation of the Inscription on the Eastern compartment. 

Thus spake king DevAnamprya Pryapas1 :—lIn the twelfth year of 
my anointment, a religious edict (was) published for the pleasure and 
profit of the world; having destroyed that (document) and regarding 
my former religion as sin, I now for the benefit of the world proclaim 
the fact. And this, (among my nobles, among my near relations, 
and among my dependents, whatsoever pleasures I may thus abandon,) 
I therefore cause to be destroyed; and J proclaim the same in all the 


Line, Inscription on the East side of the column. 
1 Devdnampiya piyadasi Ldja hévam adhd. Duwadasa 
2 vasa abhisitenamé, dhammalipi likhapita 1 lokasé 
3 hitasukhdyé 2: sétam apahdté 3, tamtam dhammavadhi pépovd 
4 hevam lokaséd hétavakhati pativekhami4. Atha iyam 5 :— 
5 ndtisu, 6 hevam patiydsannesu, hevam apakathesu 


1. The omission of the demonstrative pronoun iyam, this, which in the 
other tablets is united to dkammalipi, requires a different turn to the sentence, 
such as I have ventured to adopt in the translation: In the 12th year of his reign 
the raja had published an edict, which he now in the 27th considered in the 
light of a sin. His conversion to Buddhism then must have been effected in 
the interval, and we may thus venture a correction of 20 years in the date 
assigned to Pratissa’s succession in Mr. TuRNovuR’s table, where he is made to 
come to the throne on the very year set down for the deputation of MAHINDA 
and the priests from Asoxa’s court to convert the Ceylon court. 

2. Ihave placed the stop here because the following word, sefam seemed to 
divide the sentence ‘ an edict was promulgated in the 12th year for the good of 
my subjects, so this having destroyed, or cancelled, I—’ setam seems com- 
pounded of sa employed conjunctively as in modern Hindi, and efam this. 

3. Apahdtd Quzar (is) abandoned: viz. the former dhammalipi setam 
(neuter) is | BeTDEp: used for way sd- -iyam (feminine) so, that; or supplying the 
word aa it may run inthe neuter qeaa Byqeq and continuing quq 


(Pali tam-tam) ywmafeurqad this (being) as it were a sin according to. 


dharma vardhi (my new religion, so), the expression being connected by 


tatpurusha samdsa. 
4, The text has pétavakhati, which may be either read hitavakhati 


(Ss. feagreqnfa) a description for the benefit ; or hetu —— (S. sqarenfd) 
‘ description for the sake,’ to wit qjaw@ of mankind. 4. Pati vekhdmi 
(vakhémi) S. yfaqugifa I now formally renounce,—the affix prati gives the 
sense of recantation from a former opinion. 

5. Lipi or kathéd understood to agree with iyam ; atha iyam, may be rendered 
‘* furthermore.”’ 

6. Sanskrit, aTy a, qa q WJqaAa be among lords, companions, and 
lieges. The last word may also be read Peas eu among the sincere or faithful 
(adherents). 
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congregations ; while 1 pray with every variety of prayer for those 
who differ from me in creed, that they following after my pnoper ex- 
ample may with me attain unto eternal salvation: wherefore the 
present edict of religion is promulgated in this twenty-seventh year 
of my anointment. 

Thus spake king DsvAnampiya Piyapasr:—Kings of the olden 
time have gone to heaven under these very desires. How then among 
mankind may religion (or growth in grace) be increased? yea through 
the conversion of the humbly-born shall religion increase. 


6 kimankémi sukham avahdmtti 7 ; tathacha vidahami ; hémévd 

7 savanikdyesu pativekhdmi 8 ; savapdsandapimé pujité 

8 vividhdya pujdyd echa iyam dtand pachupagamané 

9 semé mokhyamaié 9. Saddavtsativasa abhisiténamé 
10 vyam dhammalipi likhapitd. 

li Devdnampiya piyudasi Ldjé hevam ahd. Ye atikata 
12 ataram rdjanné 10, hesa hevam ichhdsu. Katham jane 

13 dhammavadhiyd vadhéyd ? nichajanne 11 anurtpdy4 dhammavadhiyd 


7. Sanskrit, faatea ware wasaeiia Sia, ‘ how many pleasures I forego ;’ 
aura faczrfa, ‘ and I altogether burn and destroy.’ " 

8. Hemeva, for imanva or imaneva, Sanskrit, ta wq wy faatay 
gfaaeatfa—nikdya, an assembly, may signify the congregations at each of the 


principal viharas or monasteries. 

9. The construction of this passage is not quite grammatical: echa must be 
read evamcha; then in Sanskrit gay @qT@a: QaEtTsSqaIRgy VT aq arava, 
‘ this (is) for the following after (or obedience) of the soul (myself) as connected 
with my faith or desire of salvation,’—the word upagamane in what is called 
the nimitia saptami case. I have given what appears the obvious sense. 

The inscriptions at Allahabad, Mathia and Bakra all end with this sentence : 
and there is an evident recommencement in the Feroz tablets as if the remainder 
had been superadded at a later period. 

10. I am by no means confident that the precise sense has been apprehended 
in the following curious paragraph. The word katham, how, implies a question 
asked, to which the answer is accordingly found immediately following, and a 
second question is proposed with the same preliminary ‘‘ thus spake the raja”’ 
and solved in like manner, each term rising in logical force so as to produce a 


climax, that by conversion of the poor the rich would be worked upon, and by 
their example even kings’ sons would be converted ; thus shewing the necessity 


and advantage of continual preaching. For atizata, my pandit reads atikranta, 


making the whole line; | @fq grat SATA TIS: Cy UF TRlQ BUA 


4u 
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Thus spake king DevAnampiya Priyapasr:—The present moment 
and the past have departed under the same ardent hopes. How by 
the conversion of the royal-born may religion be increased? Through 
the conversion of the lowly-born if religion thus increaseth, by how 
much (more) through the conviction of the high-born, and their 
conversion, shall religion increase? Among whomsover the name of 


14 vadhithd etam. Devénampiya piyadasi Léja hevam ahd. Esama 
15 hutha dtikantancha 12 antaram hevam ichhdsu rdjanne katham janne 
16 anurtipdy4 dhamma vadhiyd vadheydti 13? naichajane anurupéyé 
17 dhamma vadhiyd vadhithé : se kina sujané anupatipajdyd 

18 kina sujane anurtipdyé 14 dhamma vadhiyd vadhiy4ti ; kinasukani 


uaera: asa? ataran 3rd. per. pl. Ist. pret. from @ went to heaven, ‘ as 
ancient princes went to heaven under these expectations (departed in the faith) 
how shall religion increase among men through the same hopes 2’ 

1l. The first syllable of this word should perhaps be read no,—nochajanne, 
though differently formed from the usual vowel o: nor will the meaning in such 
ease be obvious. By adopting the pandit’s modification nichajanne, ‘ vile born’ we 
have a contrast with the sujanne, well born of the next sentence: thus qlaqqraq 
Wasyaa wast: qequ ; but though the © tha of the word vadhitha 
belongs only to the second person plural and requires the nown to be placed in 


the objective case, ‘ youincrease religion,’ I incline to read it as a corruption 
of the future tense vadhisati, ar the potential vadheydt. 


12. The letter h in esa mahurtia (qua an hour, 15th of the day or night) — 
being rather doubtful, I at first took it for ap and translated: ‘ as my sons and 
relations,’ Ty q "Ual Sfanwrya Bata. But it was remarked that only for — 
the anuswara, thrice repeated, the word antikanta” would be precisely the same — 
as atikata, above rendered by atikrdnta. The same meaning would be obtain- 
ed again, by making putha the Sanskrit Yat, pure, virtuous: ‘ my virtuous — 
ancestors’ but on the whole mukurtha is to be preferred as being nearest to the 
original. 

13. The verb is here written AS é ‘E i vadhéyati, the ¢¢ being perhaps the 
intensitive or expletive goo sfa added to the vadheyé of the preceding — 
sentence, 


4. far gad ware sara fa gaa GayeUTEs, ‘what (may not be 


efiected) towards the convincing and converting of the upper classes?’ The word _ 


anupatipajaya however, from former analogy will be better rendered by the * 
Senskrit axupratipadyé wasfarg, which will then require aTAT to 
agree with sujané. 
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God resteth (?) verily this is religion, (or verily virtue shall there 
increase.) 

Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyapasi :— Wherefore from this 
very hour I have caused religious discourses to be preached; I have 
appointed religious observances—that mankind having listened there- 
to shall be brought to follow in the right path and give glory unto 
god, (Agni. ?) 


19 @ (dyand) mayé ham 15 dhamma vadhiydti etam. 

| Devénampiyu piyadasi Ldja hevam 
20 ahd. Esamehwtha dhammasdvandéni sévapayami dhamménusathini 
21 anusdsdmi 16. Etam jane suta anupatipajisati 17 agnim namisati 18. 


15. This sentence is unintelligible from the imperfection of two of the letters, 
The pandit would read q aw @aIfa afynaad walaed <fa: but this appears 
overstrained and without meaning. The last two words ‘‘ dharm shall increase” 
point out a meaning, that as (religion and conversion ?) go on, virtue itself shall 
be increased. Adya may perhaps be read Aja. 

16. guys wa waUfa araeafa waraelia (subd. qraatft) Gas fe, 
‘at this time I have ordered sermons to be preached (or q] yw@j to my sons? or 
Jal virtuous sermons) and I have established religious ordinances.’ 

17, wat way g aq sia gsifaufa ‘so that among men there shall be 
conformity and obedience.’ It may be read wae seq: Bay, ‘which the people 
having heard (shall obey), and I have preferred this latter reading because it 
gives a nominative to the verb. 

18. The anomalous letter of the penultimate word seems to be & compound 


J © 
of gn i and anuswara, A which would make the reading agnim namisati 


“and shall give praise unto, AGNI,’ but no reason can be assigned for employing 
such a Mithraic name for the deity in a Buddhist document. A facsimile alone 
from the pillar can solve this difficulty, for we have here no other text to collate 
with the Feroz /d¢ inscription.. It is probably the same word which is illegible 
in the 19th line. The only other name beginning with al a, which can well be 
substituted, is ra s Aja, a name of Brahma, Vishnu or Siva, or in general 


terms,‘ Gop.’ Perhaps } c Ajd, ‘illusion personified as Sakti’ —(Mayd) 
may have more of a Buddhistic acceptation. 


4xn2 
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V.—Inscription round the shaft of Feroz’s Pillar. 
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[The figures in brackets denote the number of letters probably missing in 


the effaced parts. The initial figures show the commencement of each line, on 
the pillar, and in the engraved plate of the 7th vol. of Researches. ] 
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Translation of Inscription round the column. 


Moreover along with the increase of religion, opposition will in- 
crease: for which reason I have appointed sermons to be preached, and 


I have established ordinances of every kind ; through the efficacy of © 


which, the misguided, having acquired true knowledge, shall proclaim 
it on all sides (?), and shall become active in upholding its duties. 
The disciples too flocking in vast multitudes (many hundred thousand 
souls), let these likewise receive my command— ‘in such wise do ye 
too address on all sides (or address comfortably?) the people united in 
religion.’ King DevAnampiya Pryapasr thus spake:—Thus among the 


Transcript of the Inscription round the column. 


1. Dhamma vaddiyé cha bddha 1 vadhisati ; etayema athaye dhammasdvanéni 
sdvdpiténi 2, dhamménusathini 3 vividhdni dndpitdni : yatdyu (?) pépi bahune janasin 
dyaté 4 ete paliyo vadisantipi, pavithalapantipi 5: rajakdpi bahukesu pdnasatasahases 
dyatd, tépimé dnapita, hevamcha hevamcha paliyo vadutha 6 


1. The only word suitable here is qyy:, opposition: Raina Paula would 

read qfq wisdom. There is no such word as @j{@ with acerebral dk. The 
i) 
more proselytism succeeded, the greater opposition it would necessarily meet. 

2. Sdvdpitini.should doubtless be sdvdpitdnt ayatfqatfa ‘ caused to be. 
heard.’ 

3. Anusathini (subauditur vakhyani). aa aratfa, ordinances, would be the. 

i : 
more correct expression. wrH”T{qat, ordered, commanded. 

4. Yatdya papi bahune janasin dyatd. The first three letters are inserted in. 
dots on the transcript in the society’s possession ; it is consequently doubtful 
how to restore the passage ; a nominative plural masculine is required to agree. 
with dyaté and govern vadisanti, thus yayl @Efa Hla Ua, va ufaar 
afeute. The meaning of paliye or paliyo is very doubtful : it resembles or 
contrasts with the viyo of a farmer part of the inscription. The pandit would 
have yfcal ‘ on all sides’—viz. that they should become missionaries after their 
own conversion. 

5. Perhaps yaxqy waryafa, ‘ they shall employ others in speaking’ (or 
preaching). 


6, The word vadatha being in the second person plural qey. the rajaké q 


<wat beginning the sentence must be in the vocative, ‘ oh disciples.’ But 
even this requires a correction from vaddtha to vadatha. Ayata and anapitd, are 
equivalent to the Sanskrit yay and wyatfaat:, having come and being 
admitted by me,—or @TwIfqaT:,to them it is commanded, which is best because 


it leads to the imperative conjunction vadatha, 
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_ present generation have I endowed establishments, appointed men very 


wise in the faith,—and done...... ... for the faith. 

King Devdnamrprya Piyapasi again spake as follows :—Along the 
highroads I have caused fig trees to be planted, that they may be 
for shade to animals and men; I have (also) planted mango trees : and 
at every half-coss I have caused wells to be constructed, and (resting- 


2. janam dhammayutam 7. Devdnam piye Piyadasi heva aha: eta meva me anu- 
vekhamdne 8 dhammathdbhani katani 9, dhamma mahdmaté kata 10, dhamma...... ra 
kate. Devadnam piye Piyadasi ldja hevam aha. Médgesu pi me 11 nigohéni ropdpitdni 


chhdyopagdni hasanti pasumanisdnam 12 : ambavabhikyé ropdpitd 13 : adhukosaydni pi me 


udupdndni 
3. khdndpdpiténi 14; nisi..... -picha kdéldépité 15 ; dpdndni 16 me bahukdni tata 


7. qeasig yaaa address yourselves to the people endowed with virtue 
(the faithful). - 

8. waeaa waa eaare, etat here agrees with the sentence, called kriya 
viseshan in Sanskrit. Anuvekhamdné 7th case ‘among the now apparent,’ that 
is among the present generation. 

9. yawiaattea Hatfa, ‘ religious establishments are made,’ or perhaps 
All: pre, made neuter according to the idiom of the Pali dialect ? 

10. wa Azwlaal: Mar: the very learned in religion are made—. e. wise 
priests appointed. The succeeding word is erased, and it is unnecessary to fill 
itup, as the sense is complete without. From the last line of the inscription, 
where thambani occurs, the missing letter may perhaps be read dh, dhara. 

ll. alata a sqaqrar: Traqtfaqat:, ‘in my roads nagrodh trees, (the banyan 
tree or ficus indica) caused to be planted in rows.’ 

12. graraar: ufaufa GRaawrui, ‘shall be for giving shade to animals | 
and men.’ The whole of this paragraph is smooth and intelligible. 

13. Abavadikya of the small or printed text is in the large facsimile ambavabhi- 
kyd which leads us to the otherwise hazardous reading of waaay: ‘mangoe trees,’ 
the word ropapita (applied just before to the planting of trees) confirms this 
satisfactory substitution. 

14. qeatwafa wayratfe, ‘wells at every half coss.’—This passage is 
highly useful in confirming the value of the letter [. as w. Udupandni should be 
udapdndni. Khdndpdpitani, may be rendered q@yfaaqifa caused to be dug, or 
@la sifaatie dug, and made complete—( pakha.) 

15. Several letters are here lost, but it is easy to supply them conjecturally 
having the two first syllables, nisi and the participle A¢ldpita : —fafuaig 


gaat; afog atfcar:, and houses to put up for the night in are caused to be 
built. 


16. sqraraifa are taverns or places for drinking. Space for one letter follows | 
qx; probably fe ;—tata tata, Sanskrit qawqa:, here and there. 
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places?) for the night to be erected. And how many taverns (or 
serais) have been erected by me at various places, for the entertainment 
of man and beast! So that as the people, finding the road to every 
species of pleasure and convenience in these places of entertainment, 
these new towns, (nayapuri?) rejoiceth under my rule, so let them 
thoroughly appreciate and follow after the same (system of benevo- 
lence). This is my object, and thus have I done. 


tata inpldpetas; patibhogdya pasumunisdnam 17.... .Esa patibhogendma 18, vividhdydhi 
suki? yandya puli me rgjthi mama ydcha sukhayite loké; imdncha dhammédnupatipati 
dnupat pajantuté : etadatha mé 

4. esa kate 19. Devdnampiye Piyadasi heva dha: Dhamma mahdmdié pi me té 
bahu vidhesu 20 athesu dnugahikesu viydpata, se pavajttdnam cheva gihithénam cha sava 


17. 9fa aay UAHA AI], literally, ‘ for the entertainment of beast and 
man.’ The five following letters are missing, which may be supplied by afaufa 
or some similar word. 

18. This neat sentence will run thus in Sanskrit, altering one or two vowels 
only, wy ofautaata fafaara fe (a) qaraara yeasty cfr: aa 
gaat era: cay warayfaufa wasfaaag <fa. In this the only 
alteration made are yatha for ya; and rdjibhi from rdjthi (natural to the PAlf 
dialect) the third case of rdji, a line or descent. The application of ndma indefinite. 
ly is quite idiomatical. The ¢a may be inserted after hi—but it will read without, 
‘this people as they take pleasure under my dynasty on account of the various 
profit and well being by means of entertainment in my town (or country), (¢atha 
must be here understood) so let them take cognizance of (or partake in) this the 
fame (or laudable effect) of my religion.’ Purthi rajthi may also be understood as 
in town and country, in the translation. 

19. This sentence is quite grammatical CaACyTA @ (or VASAT) 
wyaAa: ‘ from this cause by me this (is) done.’ 

20. The large facsimile corrects the vowels, ¢e for ¢a, vidhesu for vidhasu, 
&c. of the printed transcript, mdtd -* the same in both, but in other ploseecr we 
find mata. The PASaBe may run: au aetaat afan @ aEiray STG 
saafeay ata a_safsrarat aa wera a wey wseairg 
A aarE faa sa a@iat wafaq—the word OTA | among unbelievers» 
cannot well be admitted here—Weqarg, ‘with kindnesses and favors’ may be 
the word intended, which though feminine in Sanskrit is here used in the neuter, 
For vayapatd, R.P. would read qa;y)9T]:, obtaining age, or growing old—in the 
latter case the sense will be, that the ‘ wise unto salvation’ growing old in the 
manifold riches of my condescension and in the favors of the ascetics and the 
laity growing old—they in the sanghat (sanyhatasi for sanyhate) or places of 
assembly made by me—shall attain old age? But mdhamatd, will be much 
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Thus spake king Dev<namrrya Pryapast :—Let the priests deeply 


versed in the faith (or let my doctrines? ) penetrate among the multi- 
| tudes of the rich capable of granting favors, and let them penetrate alike 
among all the unbelievers whether of ascetics, or of householders : and 
let them penetrate into the assemblies (?) for my sake. Moreover let 
them for my sake find their way among the brahmans and the most 
destitute : and among those who have abandoned domestic life, for my 
sake let them penetrate ; and among various unbelievers for my sake 


pdsandesu picha viydpatd ; se sanghathasi pi me kate, ime viydpatd hahantiti : hemeea 
babhanesu 21 ajivikesu pi me kate, 

5. ime viyapaté hohantiti ; nigathesu 22 pi me kate, ime viyapaté hohantiti : nénd- 
pdsandesu pi me kate, ime viydpatd hohantiti : pativisitha pativisitham 23 tesu tesu te te 
mahdmatd dhammad mahdmata cha me, etesu cheva viydpatd, savesu cha anesu pdsandesu. 


Revie piye Piyadasi baja hevam aha 


‘more intelligible if rendered tenets or doctrines, in lieu of teachers. (See prelimi- 
mary remarks.) 

Should sanghat be a right reading, it gives us theaspirated g [,,, which is exact- 
ly the form that would be deduced from the more modern alphabets ; but if anh 
L. the sense will be the same. From the subsequent repetition of the propo- 
sition ime vydpaté hahanti with so many nouns of person in the locative 
case, it seems preferable to take arthesu and Epsane Sy in the same sense— 
which may be done by reading the former either as Bay, among the afflict- 


ed or frightened, or Say the rich, The verb variously written papanii, 
lbohanti, hahanti, &c. may he arate rather than wafeq—in the YSaH 
yanluk tense— shall be Gecweinaslly.’ @a here also and further on has the 


meaning of ‘ on account of.’ 
21. We have here undoubtedly the vernacular word for brahman babhanesu 
for MTG qistifaay among bréhmans (those without trade)—and laity 


(those following occupations). 
22. Nigathesu, Sanskrit fata tg —those who have abandoned home, or reli- 


gion, or caste. 
23. Pativisitha pativisitham (the last m redundant. The pandit would read. 


sfafasre ‘do ye enter in or go amongst’—(or stedfastly pursue their 

object) meaning the mahdmatds among the people—but this is inconsistent with 

the te te which require gfafau sfafanay ay Ty Wa ASI AAT: WHAT 

Rar: “qq, ‘among these several rae respectively, these my several wise men 

and holy men shall find their way.’ The double expression throughout is pecu-— 
iar, as is the addition after the verb of wat a BIT uray‘ and among all 

other classes of the Gentiles.’ 

41 
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let them find their way:—yea use your utmost endeavours among 
these several classes, that the wise men, these men learned in the 
religion, (or these doctrines of my religion) may penetrate among 
these respectively, as well as among all other unbelievers. 

Thus spake king Devsnamprya Pryapasi :—And let these (priests) 
and others the most skilful in the sacred offices penetrating among the 
charitably disposed of my queens and among all my secluded women dis- 


6. Ete cha ane cha bahu kamakhdé 24 ddnavisagasi 25 viydpatd se mama cheva de- 
vinam 26-cha, suvasi cha-me nilédhanasi te bahu vidhena a (da) lena 27 tani tani tathé 
yutandni patita 28 ....+. hida cheva disdsu 29 cha ddélukdnam 80 pi cha me kate ; an- 
nandm cha devikumdrdnam 31 ime ddnavisagesu viydpata hohantiti, Dhatiinépaddeie 
thadye dhammdnupatipatiye 32 : esahi dhammapaddna 


24. Here the word qy RAAT: —is substituted for welqaT: —meaning 
‘the finished practitioners in religious ceremonial’—for Kdmakhd read kdémakd, 
or kémathd, areqat:—but if mahamdtd be made ‘ doctrines’—kémakdé must be 
rendered ceremonial, 

25. alafaaay ‘among the free bestowers of charity,’ in the Pdlé the word 
is used in the singular ddnavisagasi (asmin) for danavisage. 

26. Devinam S. aa eartat agg, ‘ among the whole of my queens’ in contra- 
distinction to ni (?) rodhanasi, which may mean fatary ‘ concubines; sepa 
parated.’ 

27. agfaaa wrecty, ‘with the utmost respect and reverence,’ there is 
evidently a letter wanting after 4, which is supplied by a d. 

28. The pandit here also enables me to supply a hiatus of several letters :— 
alfa alfa aur gatfa serad oF patita (yantu) let them (the priests) thus 
discreetly or respectfully make their efforts (at conversion),—yatanam, exertion 
pratita, respectful. 

29. Hida cheva disadsucha, quasi “fea fewy (or fame ) ‘ in heart and 
abroad, teh and without ;’ the snes ‘is dubious. I prefer 2WIg 

‘ with the eyes.’ 

30. The pandit suggests eycpay from ery wife (whence may be formed 
SITHTU, possessively) of inferior wives, women, but I find eitaHq ‘a son’ 
in WILSon’s dictionary and necessarily prefer a word exactly agreeing with the 
text. 

31. waaay SaTHATCTUT ‘ of other queens and princes :’ ddnavisagesu is 


here put in the plural, which makes it doubtful whether the former should not 
also be so. (See note 25.) 


32. These two words in the 4th case must be connected with the preceding 
sentence BAAS Aa for the purpose of religious abstraction, ¢pdddnam, 
‘restraining the organs of sense,’ has however the second a long. wyar 
(fem.) is a nazar or present, @yyey a calamity ; aarqafaqaa ‘for the due 
ascertainment of dharma,’ for a regular religious instruction : ? 
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creetly and respectfully use their most persuasive efforts (at conver- 
sion): and acting on the heart and on the eyes of the children, for my 
sake penetrate in like manner among the charitably disposed of other 
queens and princes for the purpose (of imparting) religious enthusiasm 
and thorough religious imstruction. And this is the true religious 
devotion, this the sum of religious instruction: (viz.) that it shall in- 
crease the mercy and charity, the truth and purity, the kindness and 
honesty of the world. 

Thus spake king Devanampiya Pryapasi:—And whateversoever 
benevolent acts have been done by me, the same shall be prescribed 
as duties to the people who follow after me: and in this (manner) 
shall their influence and increase be manifest,—by doing service to 
father and mother ; by doing service to spiritual pastors; by respect- 
ful demeanour to the aged and full of years,—and by kindness and 


7. Dhammdpatipaticha, y& iyam 33 daydddne sachesochave mandavesddhave cha 34 
lokasa hevam vadhisatiti. Devdnampiye piya dasi ldja hevam ahd, yanihikdni cha mama 
ya sadhavani katdni 35 tam loke anupatipanne tamchaanuvidhiyanti 36 ; tena vadhitd cha 

8. vadhisanti cha 37 mdtd pitisu sustsdyd ;—gurusu sustsdyd 38 ; vaydmahdla- 
kanam anupatipatiyd 39 ;—babhanasamanesu,—kapanavalakesu, avaddsa bhatikesu sam- 


33. yam, feminine, agreeing with pratipatii, the worthier of the two as in 
Latin. 

34. Of these three coupled qualities the two first are known from the north 
tablet: The third in the large facsimile reads mandavé sédhamé, which may 
be rendered PCP URST “among the squalid-clothed, the outcasts (dokasa) of the 
world.’ But though agreeing letter for letter, the sense is unsatisfactory, and I 
have preferred a translation on the supposition that the derivation of the words 
is from madhava, sweet, bland, and sddhu, honest. Sddhu is also a term of salu- 
tation used to those who have attained arahat-hood. See preceding page 518. - ~ 

3. oafas afafsaar areatfa atta, ‘ whateversoever noble actions 
by me are done.’ 

36. q (for atfa) sia wasfara afay safawtan ‘ these things, 
unto the people who wait upon me for instruction, are prescribed as duties.’ 
faura sacred rites enjoined by the vedas. ; 

37. aw afaara aatauta. ‘ By this (means) (those good acts) having 
increased, shall cause to increase also (the following, good acts; viz.) 

38. alatfyey WITT TT Wayar ‘ rendering serviceto father and mother, 
and the same to spiritual guides’ the next word vayd mahdlakdnam, is inter- 
preted by R. P. as: ‘ the very aged’—there is no corresponding Sanskrit word ; 
a@zifaanrat may be the bald-headed, from afmay, forehead. A great man is 
called barra kapdl, from a notion that a man’s destiny is written on his 

412 
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condescension to brahmans and sramanas, to the orphan and destitute, 
to servants and the minstrel tribe. 

King DevAnampiya Pryapasi again spake :—And religion increaseth 
among men by two separate processes,—by performance of religious 
offices, and by security against persecution. Accordingly that religious 
offices and immunities might abound among multitudes, I have 
observed the ordinances myself as the apple of my eye (?) (as testified 
by) all these animals which have been saved from slaughter, and 


patipatiyd. Devdnampiya Piyadasi laja hevam dhd. Munisdnam cha yd iyam dham- 
mavadhi vadhitd duwehi yeva dkdlehi 40 dhamma niyamena cha nirttiyd cha 

9. tata cha bahuse dhamma niyameniritiyiva cha bhuye ; dhamma niyame chakho 
esa ye me iya ka'e 41. Imdni cha imdni jatani avadhiydni, anndnipi cha bahu dhammd- 
nayamdni 42 ydni me katdni: niritiya va cha bhuye ; munisénam Dhamma vadhi, 
vadhita avihinsdye 43 bhutdnam, 


forehead :—thus in the Naishadha; when the swan bringing a message from 
Damoyanti is caught by Nala raja, it laments :— 


ae fruraata wfergsnraa fromtearcatafera: | 


farses aewafa fain fefveenrenafays crac |! (ae (I 


‘‘Why, oh Creator! with thy lotus hand, who makest the tender and the 


cold wife, hast you written on my forehead the burning letter which says, thou 
shalt be separated from thy mate ?”’ 


39. aTRU HeT HyWaTaT Srargacay Uafagr. The perversion 
of the word brdhman as babhan (before alluded to) is common now in some 


provinces. The sampratipatit or condescension to these classes, is contrasted 
with the anupratipatti or respectful behaviour to the aged. 


Similar doctrines are inculcated in an addendum to the ten moral precepts by 
SRONG BrsAN areligious king (dharma rdja) of Tibet: 


1. Reverence to God.—2. Exercise of true religion.—3. Respect to the 


learned.—4. Honour to parents.—5. Respect to the higher classes and to old 


persons.—6. Good-heartedness, (or sincerity) to friends and acquaintances.—7, 
To be useful to one’s countrymen, &c.—See manuscript volume of Csoma’s Ana- 


lysis of Tibetan works. The Subha shita raina vidhi of SaKya PanpiTA. Also 
Index Kahgur, leaf 23, page 44. 


40. Duwehi for zafe two-fold, viz. : first BTRTT PS ‘im form’ : the second, 
walargqua saa (niritiya for nrite, dancing) according to the pandit : but I 
would prefer dwithi dkdrehi (in the Pali 3rd case plural) ‘ 
viz. faqaatg by voluntary practice of its observances, and secondly fara 
‘ by freedom from violence—security against persecution.’ The Sanskrit 


Sleai BTHITwT in the dual. 


41. aaa deyua fraaa faszaiea y WaT waa Se: CaTATTET 
Syqat, ‘ a8 in the translation,’ . 


would be 


by two signs or tokens :? 


: 
| 
: 


_ the exact equivalent for silastambha, a stone pillar (made neuter) 


may therefore thus be transcribed <a wafafa: Qa: WA fLATAat: 
(ea famranitar eg aa: waa: va uy faciwefa: ra. The translation 
_is given in the text, 
record. The words silathabhani and siladhalakdni however, being in the plural 
_ and neuter, require kataviyani also neuter, which may be effected by altering the 


_ next word ena to dni,—ena being superfluous though admissible as a duplication 
ef esa. 
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by manifold other virtuous acts performed on my behalf. And that 
the religion may be free from the persecution of men, increasing 
through the absolute prohibition to put to death living beings, or to 
sacrifice aught that draweth breath. For such an object is all this 
done, that it may endure to my sons and their sons’ sons—as long the 
sun and themoon shall last. Wherefore let them followits injunctions and 
be obedient thereto—and let it be had in reverence and respect. In the 
twenty-seventh year of my reign have I caused this edict to be written ; 
so sayeth (Duva’Nampiya) :—“ Let stone pillars be prepared and let 
this edict of religion be engraven thereon, that it may endure unto the 
remotest ages.” 


10 analabhaye pdndnam : sé etdye athdye iyam kate : puta papotike 44 chanda ma- 
suliyike 45 hotuti : tathacha anupatipajantuti hevam hi, anupatipajantam hi 46, ata la- 
dha ta alddhahoti, 47 satavisati vasdbhisitenamé iyam dhammalibi likhapapitati, eta 
Devanampiya aha ;—‘‘ Iyam 

11. dhammalibi ata athd silathabhdnivd sila dhalakdniva tata kataviyd ; ena esa 
chilathiti siya.”48 


42. Niyamdni neuter for the Sanskrit masculine feqaqt and so the 


participle. 


43. =afafeara ware, ‘ by the not killing of aaa Waray wifwai, 
‘ by the not sacrificing of living beings.’ qT waa Bara ZyAal, ‘so with such 


| object is this done.’ 


44, qasaitaa ‘pending from sons to greatgrandsons’—from generation to 
generation. 

45. AAAAGUIAA, ‘ pending the sun’s and moon’s (duration), waqefa. 

46. For anupatipajantu, see note 13, north inscription. The duplication 


| gayayg Sta Gasfava~i fz, the first in the common form, the second 
] e i pe) 


proper form of the verb, seem intended to make the order more impressive and 


| imperative. 


47. The half effaced word cannot well be explained; the second is q<T@T 
wafa, ‘ let it be reverenced’, or ‘let reverence he,’ probably the word is repeated 


_ here as before. 


48. The final sentence I did not quite understand when writing my first 


_Rotice, having supposed silathabhdni to represent the Sanskrit silasthdpana. 


After careful reconsideration with the pandit, we recognize the P4li as rather 


: the sentence 


A’‘dhara, a receptacle, a stone intended to contain a 
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VII.—Abstract of a Meteorological Register kept at the Cathmandu Re- 


Observations at 10 A. M. Obs. at 4 P. M. Wind ; weather ; rain. 
Day. Bar. |Thermometer.} Bar. |Thermometer a 
at 320,|Air.) Wet) Diff Jat 320,| Air.) Wet|Diff.| At 10 4. M.| At4 P. M. ce 

Mar.1 |25,539| 50 | 43 | 7 $25,464] 56 | 47 9 | SW. cloudy. |SW. cloudy.- 

2 492| 52 | 44 8 376| 63 | 53 | 10 | W. clear. W. clear, 

3 437| 54 | 45 9 3291 61 | 46 | 15 | W. ditto. |SW. cloudy. 

4 486| 52 | 47 5 382| 64 | 47 | 17. | W. ditto. W. clear. 

5 472| 53 | 48 5 396] 63 | 47 | 16 | W. cloudy. | W. ditto, 

6 517| 51 | 45 6 417] 63 | 46 | 19 | SW. ditto. W. ditto. 

7 509| 53 | 46 7 404] 67 | 48 |} 18 W. clear. W. ditto. 

8 502) 55 | 48 7 428] 68 | 49 | 19 W. ditto. W. ditto. 

9 537). 04 | 47) TP 3. sell ce fice [Ws CLOTERYs 

10 

j!1 

12 

13 es a6 ate ee 384] 65 | 47 18 W. ditto. 

14 368] 56 | 47 9 233| 65 | 48 | 17 | W. clear. W. ditto. 

15 290| 53 | 46 7 214| 67 | 50 | 17 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 

16 394| 55 | 48 7 279| 69 | 53 | 16 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 

17 439| 57 | 50 | 7 321] 68 | 52 | 16 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 

18 469| 57 | 50 7 | 338] 68 | 52 | 16 | W. ditto. |SW. cloudy. 

19 449| 57 | 50 7 316} 70 | 52 | 18 |SW. cloudy. | W. clear. 

20 379} 58 | 51 7 263| 71 | 56 | 15 | W. clear. W. ditto. 

21 309] 58 | 51 | 7 190] 67 | 52 | 14 | W.ditto. {NW. cloudy.|0173 

22 297| 55 | 50 5 234] 69 | 55 | 14 | W. ditto. W. clear. 

23 387| 58 | 52 6 328] 69 | 55 | 14 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 

24 439| 61 53 § 330!) 70 | 56 | 14 W. ditto. W. ditto. 

25 409! 62 | 54 8 308} 72 | 57 15 W. ditto. W. ditto. 

26 384| 64 | 55 9 ono 70) 1-57 4 oe W. ditto. Ww. cloudy, 

oF 441) 65 | 55 | 10 353) 73 | 55 | 18 | W. ditto. W. clear. 

28 311) 63 | 50-1 13 189| 74 | 52 | 22 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 

29 231} 63 | 51-) 12 132) 73 | 49 | 24 W. ditto. W. ditto. 

30 263| 59 | 47 12 196| 71 | 49 | 22 W. ditto. W. ditto. 

31 343) 58 | 47 1] 235} 69 | 51 18 W. ditto. NW. ditto. 
Mean, 25,410 |56.7 |48.5 | 6.9 J25,299|64.4| 48 16.4 0173 
Apr.1 | 25,376, 58 | 48 | 10 [25,236] 69 | 48 | 21 | W. clear. W. clear. 

2 346} 62 | 50 | 12 235) 61 | 48 | 13 | W. ditto. |NW. cloudy. 

3] 390| 54/49] 5 274| 64 | 54 | 10 | W. cloudy. |NW. ditto. |osgs 
4 347} 55 | 50 | 5 254) 68 | 50 | 18 W. fog. W. clear. 

5 356| 58 | 56 6 232] 71 | 54 | 17 | W., clear. W. ditto. 

6 302] 60 | 52 8 229) 74 | 52 | 22 W. ditto. W. ditto. 

7 338| 62 | 54 8 227| 76 | 54 | 22 | NW. ditto. W. ditto. 

8 317| 63 | 52 | 11 197; 76 | 50 | 26 W. ditto. W. ditto. 

9 350} 62 | 50; 12 246} 72 | 53 | 19 |SW. cloudy. |SW. cloudy. 

10 343) 64 | 52 | 12 229' 71 | 51 | 20] W.clear. |SW. ditto. 

ll 280! 61 | 52 9 189! 741 55 |] 19 W. ditto... W. clear. 

12 327| 62 | 53} 11 233| 75 | 55 | 20 | SW. clear. W. ditto. 

13 359] 63 | 53 | 10 224) 77 | 57 | 20 S. ditto. S. calm. 

14 307| 66 | 56 10 a5 ot: Se : SW. ditto. 

15 297| 67 | 56; 11 178} 80 | 52 | 28 | W. ditto. W. clear. 

16 277| 66 | 55 | 11 202) 78 | 54} 24 S. calm. W. ditto. 

17 301} 67 | 54] 13 173| 75 | 58 | 17 | S. ditto. S. cloudy. 

18 217| 67 | 56] 11 és a ar aA S. ditto- 

19 234) 68 | 57 |} 11 155] 76 | 60 | 16 | SW. ditto. W. calm. 

20 275| 70 | 60 | 10 175| 80 | 60 | 20 |SW. breezy. | W. breezy. |}, 

21 259) 74 | 57 | 17 142} 82 | 60 | 22 | SW. calm. W. ditto. 

22 302} 70 | 56 | 14 225| 81 | 55 | 26 | SW. ditto. | SW. calm. 

23 409] 66 | 51 15 325| 75 | 52 | 23 | SW. ditto. SW. ditto. 

24 499} 64 | 50] 14 377| 74 | 53 | 21 | SW. ditto. SW. ditto. 

25 446} 62 | 50 | 12 es sot es act p08 | WN AE GOE ; 

26 431| 63 | 53 | 10 337| 75 | 54 {| 21 | SW. ditto. W. clear. 

27 430,65 | 53| 127 .. |... | ...1.. | SW. ditto. 

28 393} 66 | 55 | 11 295} 80 | 60 | 20 W. ditto. SW. 

29 452) 69 |} 58 | 1] 221} 81 | 55 | 26 | SW. ditto. NW. 

30 323| 71 | 55 | 16 205) 80 | 54 | 26 | SW. ditto. W. 

Mean, |25,346] 64 | 53 | 11 [25,231] 74 | 54 | 20 (0865 
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sidency for 1837. 


Observations at 10 A. M. Obs. at 4 P. M. 


| Bar. {thermometer | Bar. |Thermometer. | 
Day. Jat 39,|Air. |Wet|Diff.|at 32°./Air. |Wet/Dif.| 410 4. M.| At 4 p.m. Bs 
May) | 25,359] 71 | 54 | 17 |25,317| 72 | 55 | 17 | SW. clear. |NW. cloudy. 
2] ° 369} 66/52] 14| 279) 78 | 56 | 22 | SW. ditto. | NW. clear. 
3 404| 65 | 54 | 11 317| 68 | 56 | 12 | W. cloudy. | W. ditto. {0173 
4} 454) 55 | 50] 5 323| 56 | 50 | 6 | N. W. rain.| NW, rainy. | 519 
: 5 377| 96 | 50 | 6 210, 64 | 54 | 10 |N. W. ditto.| W.clear. | 519 
6 365| 60 | 54 | 6 297, 71 | 55 | 19 | W. clear. W. fine. 
7 419| 66 | 56 | 10 331] 76 | 60 | 16 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 
8 | 391] 70 | 58 | 12 233| 79 | 56 | 23 | NW. ditto.| W. ditto. | 043 
9 354| 68 | 57 | 11 260! 77 | 58 | 19 W., fine. W. ditto. 173 
10 3821 65 | 57 8 289 75 | 57 | 18 | SW. clear. W. ditto. 
1) 370| 65 | 56 | 9 250 77 | 56 | 21 | NW. ditto. | SW. cloudy. 
aD) 347| 66 | 54 | 12 253| 76 | 55 | 21 | NE. ditto. | NW. ditto. 
13 25a; 70 | 55 | 35 182} 78 | 56 | 22 | NE. ditto. W. ditto. 
: 14 981| 71 | 58 | 13 199| 79 | 60 | 19 | NE. ditto. W. hazy. 
: 15 279| 72.) 58 | 14 199, 81 | 60 | 21 | NE. ditto. W. ditto. 
16 237; 72 | 58 | 14 205; 82 | 58 | 24 | NE, ditto. W. ditto. 
17 
18 
19g |. 
20 
21 233) 75 | 58 | 17 123) 82 | 62 | 20 | NE. clear. | W. cloudy. 
22 250| 73 | 60 | 13 164; 83 | 62 | 21 | E. cloudy. | NW. ditto. 
23 267; 75 | 62 | 13 168) 64 | 64 | 20 | NE, clear. W. ditto. 
24 285| 71 | 60 | 11 185) 82 | 62 | 20 | NE. ditto. W. clear. 
25 396] 74 | 61 | 13 219| 80 | 64 18 | SE. cloudy. | W. cloudy. 
26 337| 76 | 63 | 13 1) 82} 66 | 16 | NE. clear. | SW. ditto. 
27 290| 73 | 65 8 273) 83 | 65 | 18 | NE. ditto. W. ditto. 596 
28 221; 76 | 68 8 140} 84 | 66 | 18 E. ditto. W. clear, 
29 180| 78 | 68 | 10 093) 87 | 65 | 22 | NE. ditto. W. ditto. 
: 30 139} 79 | 68} 11 082| 88 | 65 | 23 | NE, ditto. | W. ditto. 
: 31 179} 80 | 65 | 15 117; 87 | 66 | 21 | NE. ditto. | W. cloudy. 
- Mean,|25,319| 69 | 58 | 11 |25,217/ 78 | 59 | 19 2023 
| Junel | 25,166] 77 | 64 | 13 |25,093| 86 | 64 | 22 | W. clear, W. clear. 
2 122} 77 | 60 | 17 029) 82 | 64 | 18 | NE. ditto. | W. ditto. 
3 139} 75 | 56 | 19 097) 85 | 57 | 28 N. ditto. W. ditto. 
4 246] 74 | 57 | 17 168; 84 | 58 | 26 W. ditto. W. ditto. 
5 307; 75 | 60 | 15 231; 85 | 58 | 27 | NE. ditto. W. ditto. 
: 6 287) 76 | 56 | 20 195) 85 | 57 | 28 | NE. hazy. | W. hazy. 
: 7 242) 77 | 57 | 20 195; 86 | 60 | 26 E. ditto. W. ditto. 
: 8 330| 77 | 62 | 15 225° 82 | 65117 | E. ditto. |SW. cloudy, 
: 9 349) 75 | 61 | 14 224, 83 | 62 | 21} W. clear. W. clear. 
— 10} 288) 74165) 9) 207) 82 | 62 | 20 |NE. cloudy. | NW. ditto. |0346 
ll 265! 76 | 61 | 35 194 84} 61 | 23 | NW. clear. | W. ditto. 
: 12 250) 77 | 62 | 15 | 173) 86 | 61 | 25 | NW. ditto. | W. ditto. 
: 13 276| 77 | 62 | 15 173) 87 | 62 | 25 | NE. ditto. | W. ditto. 
14 209) 79 | 61 | 18 135| 87 | 61 | 26 | NW. ditto. W. ditto. 
15 176| 77 | 60 | 17 098| 88 | 61 | 27 | NW. ditto. | W. ditto. 
rr 153} $1 | 60 | 21 062; 89 | 63 | 26 | NW. ditto. W. ditto. 
18 
19 
20 | The |first|fall| of /rain at] 1 Pp.) ». | winld at W. thunider. 
21 | 25,371] 75 | 66 | 9 |25,280/ 78 | 70 | 8] R. cloudy. | SE. cloudy. | 580 
22 362} 73 | 66 7 256} 78 | 70 8 SE. ditto. E. ditto. 436 
23 262! 74 | 65 9 235) 75 | 67 8 SE. ditto. SE. rain. 173 
24 232| 74167] 7 147) 76 | 67 | 9 | SE. ditto. |NW. cloudy.| 173 
25 159} 74 | 66 8 112} 78 | 70 8 | NW. ditto. | W. ditto. 1547 
26 142) 74 | 70 4 094) 77) 71 6 E. ditto. E. ditto. 
27 166) 74 | 67 7 082! 78 | 70 8 E. ditto. SW. ditto. | 510 
28 118] 74 | 69 5 054) 77 | 69 8 E. ditto. W. ditto. 376 
29 150} 74 | 69 5 074| 77 | 70 7 SE, ditto. | SW. ditto. |1557 
30 178) 73 | 67 6 082) 78 | 71 7 | NE. ditto. W. ditto. 856 
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March.—‘ Clear’ means a cloudless sky not aclear atmosphere. During the greater 
part of this month there has been a thick haze from 11 A. M. till sunset. In ordi-- 
nary seasons this does not commence before the month of May, but this year we 
have not our usual frequent spring showers. 

April.—The Barowetrical range between 10 and 4 is .115. The Thermometrical 
range 10°. Mean depression of wet bulb, 15.5. 

This is a most unusually dry reason. The frequent spring showers peculiar to 
this climate have been altogether wanting this season. A heavy haze 25 days 
out of the 30. 

May.—The hottest, and driest month of May within the recollection of the oldest 
inhabitants. The observations made in the northern end of a western open verandah : 
mean barometrical range for the day, 98; do. thermometrical 9° ; average depression 
of wet bulb 15°. 

June.—From the Ist to the 20th the weather was hotter and drier than has ever 
before been recollected in Cathmandu. Mean temperature from Ist to 16th 77° at 10 
A. M.; do. do. at 4 P. M. 850. Mean temp. from 21st to 30th at 10 A. M. 73°; do. 
do. at4 P.M. 77°. 


VIII.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, 2nd August, 1837. 


The Rev. W. H. Mitt, D. D., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Rusromser Cowassee, Esq., Baboo SurrcHurn GaosaL, and Captain 
- Boene, were elected members of the Society. 

Dr. G, G. Sritrssury and Major J. R. OusELey were proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. Cracrorr. 

Dr. G. McPuerson, Berhampore, proposed by Capt. PEMBERTON, se- 
conded by Col. Mactirop. 
rhe ah from Messrs J. Murr and G. W. Bacon, acknowledged their 
election. 

Letter from the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, and from 
the Society of Arts, acknowledged receipt of the 20th vol. of Asiatic 


Researches. 
The Secretary read correspondence with Government pursuant to the 
resolution of last meeting regarding the museum. 


To H. T. PRinsEpP, Esq. 


* Secretary to Government, General Department. 


SiR, 

I am directed by the Asiatic Society to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated the 28th ultimo, to the address of their President conveying the reply of the 
Right Honorable the Governor General of India in Council to the Society’s represen- 
tation on the subject of their museum of antiquities and natural history. 

The Society feel that they have every reason to be highly flattered with the con- 
descension and consideration extended to their address by the members of govern~ 
ment; and although a reference to the Honorable the Court of Directors has been 
deemed indispensable before finally determining on the adoption of the Society’s 
proposition for the formation of a national museum at the cost of the state, still 
they entertain the most sanguine assurance of a favorable issue under the ene 
couragement and recommendation with which His Lordship in Council has been 
pleased to promise that the reference home shall be accompanied. 

On the strength of this confident expectation a very full meeting of the Society 
held, on the 5th instant, came to the resolution that it would be unadvisable at 
such a juncture to break up the establishment, and abandon the incipient museum 
upon which they had for two years devoted so considerable a portion of their income, 
and thus perhaps have to recommence their collections a year hence, should the 
Honorable Court acquiesce in the proposed measure. 

It was consequently resolved that a second respectful application should be submit- 
ted to the Right Honorable the Governor General in Council in immediate connection 
with their former address to inquire :— 

Whether, in order to maintain the Society’s Museum in its present state of effi- 
ciency, pending the reference on the subject of its extension and conversion into @ 
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public institution, the government would be disposed to sanction a monthly grant 
of 200 Rupees, the actual sum which is now obliged to be withdrawn from this. 
object, on account of other calls on the Society’s funds. 

And secondly, whether (in order to avoid unnecessary loss of time) the Govern- 
ment would entrust the Society with a certain sum, say not exceeding 800 Rupees 
per mensem, to be expended in the accumulation of antiquities, manuscripts, and 
objects of natural history and science ; on the condition that, in the event of the 
Henorable Court’s declining their sanction to the Society’s proposal, the whole of 
the objects thus collected shall be placed at the disposal of Government in acquit- 
tance of the money advanced. 

I have the honor accordingly to request that you will be pleased to obtain the 
sentiments of His Lordship in Council on these modifications of the original pro- 
position to which it is hoped there will be the less objection, because it is known 
that the Honorable Court has an extensive and valuable museum and library to 
which such an accession cannot but prove acceptable. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
Asiatic Society’s Apartments, (Signed) JAMES PRINSEP, 
Caleutta, 10th July, 1837. Secy. Asiatic Society. 


To JAMEs PRINSEP, Esq. 


Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

SIR 3 

Iam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 10th instant, 
submitting further propositions connected with the condition of the funds of the 
Society and its resort to Government for aid in maintaining the museum of antiqui- 
ties and natural history already commenced, and in reply to state that the Right 
Honorable the Governor General of India in Council sanctions, pending the reference 
on the subject intended to be made to the Honorable the Court of Directors, the 
payment of 200 rupees per mensem for the establishment and expences necessary to 
keep up the existing museum and library of the Asiatic Society. Orders will accord- 
ingly be issued for the payment of this amount monthly from the Ist proximo to the 
‘receipt of the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 
2, With respect to the further request urged on the part of the Society, viz. 
that the Governor General of India in Council will allow the sum of 809 rupees per 
mensem to be held applicable to the purchase of objects of curiosity or antiquarian 
interest, the Society being under obligation to account for the expenditure of the 
‘money, and to deliver the articles provided for transfer to the Honorable Court’s 
museum in London if so ordered. His lordship in Council feels compelled to decline 
to make any specific appropriation of funds to such objects on the terms stated, 
but he will be ready to receive from the Society recommendations for the purchase 
‘or other procurement of objects of more than common interest of which the Society 
|may receive information, and fer the obtainment of which it may want the necessary 
jfunds. 
| 3. His Lordship in Council desires it to be understood however that the objects 
‘for which the aid of Government funds may be solicited, ought not to be of a perish- 
able nature—the utility of collecting such in aclimate like that of Bengal being in the 
oe of his Lordship in Council very doubtful. 


a ‘ Iam, &c. 
| Council ee H. T. PRinseEP, 
| 26th July, 1837. Secy. to Govt. 
A member inquired what the Committee of Papers proposed doing with the 
government grant, the Secretary explained that as the money had been asked for 
‘a specific object, he concluded it would be at once devoted to the payment of the 
museum contingent. ’ The Curator was, itis true, about to quit Calcutta, but as that 
officer’s resignation was not yet before the meeting, he should defer making any motion 
with regard to the disposal of the grant (the acceptance of which he confessed went 
exceedingly against his own feelings of the dignity of the Society) until a future oc- 
casion. 


Some copies of the third volume of the Mahébhdrata just completed were 


laid on the table. The printer’s bill for this volume (500 copies, 850 pages) 
amounted to Rupees 3,693 13. 


{ 


Library. 
ee Miscellaneous Essays, 2 vols.—presented on the part of the late -' 
author. 

__ Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XIII. Part 2nd, 1836, also 
Journals of Proceedings—ypresented by the Society. 
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Transactions of the Society of Arts, Vol. LI. Part 1,—presented by M. Aikin for the 
Society. 
Memoirs of the Astronomical Society of London, Vol. 1X.—presented bythe Society. — 

A Companion to Johnson’s Dictionary, English and Bengéli,—by J. ce 
1828—presented by the author. 

Dictionary in English, Bengali, and Manipuri, by Captain Gorpon, Political 
Agent at Manipur—presented by the author through Mr. Trevelyan. 

“The characters of Theophrastus, translated into Armenian, Venice, 1830—presented 
by Joh. Avdall. 

The Quarterly Journal of Medical and Physical Society, No. IlI.—ly the Editors, 
Professors Goodeve and O’ Shaughnessy. 

Meteorological Register for June, 1837—by the Serveyor General. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Greece, vol. 4, from the booksellers. 
, Southey’s Admirais, vol. 4. 

Reponse de M. de Paravey sur l’antiquité Chinoise, a paper addressed under enve- 
lopé to the President—by the author. i 


_— 


-—_-.- —_ » er 


Adverting to the edition of the Miscellaneous Essays of the late Mr. H. T. Coue- 
BROOKE announced among the presentations to the library this evening, Mr. J. T. 
PEARSON called to the attention of the meeting that although it was impossible 
now to return thanks to the illustrious author for what might be called his 
dying bequest to literature, the Society might justly place on record some appropri- 
ate acknowledgment of its great obligations to this eminent orientalist, and some 
expression of its regret at the ter mination of his honorable and useful career. He 
thought it would be an excellent plan to follow the example of the institute at — 
Paris, in its eulogistic memoirs on the death of eminent members—such as those 
pronounced by the Baron CUVIER on so many occasions. 

The meeting concurring in Dr. PEARSON’s proposition which was seconded by 
Mr. Hares, and the Vice-President, Dr. MILL, having acceded to the request of the 
meeting to embody in their present resolution an abstract of the services rendered by 
Mr. CoLEBROOKE to the Society, and to Asiatic literature in general,—it was ac- 
cordingly 

Resolved unanimously, that the Asiatic Society cannot place on its 

shelves this last donation from Henry THomas CoLeBrooKe, so long one 
of its most distinguished members, without recording a tribute of affection 
for his memory, of admiration for his great talents, and regret for the 
loss sustained by oriental literature through his lamented death. | 

“Mr. CoLEBROOKE was proposed asa member of this Society in the year 
1792, and his first essay ‘onthe duties of a faithful Hindu widow” was read 
in the last season of Sir Wiiu1am Jonzs’ occupation of the chair, in April 
1794. Though on an insulated subject only, which various circumstances 
however render deeply interesting, this short essay well exemplifies the 
manner in which he exhausts every subject of that nature that he under- 
takes : and is a happy prelude to that series of splendid contributions to 
the society, which in profundity of acquaintance with all subjects of In. 
dian literature and science,—in the union of the most extensive erudition 
with the most chastened judgment, and an accurate scientific acquaintance 
with the several subjects which his essays collaterally embrace, are unsur-_ 
passed by those of any other contributor to our Researches,—or by any 
who, either before or since, have pursued the same unbeaten paths of lite. 
rature. 

His next essay was the “‘ enumeration of Indian classes,” or (as we coms 
monly term them) castes—in the 5th volume of the Researches ; an able 
and excellent elucidation of a subject of no common interest. And this, 


after some less important contributions, was followed by the essays on the 


y 
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Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, and on the Sanskrit and Prakrit lan. 
guages, which appear in that volume and in the 7th—essays which would be 
of themselves sufficient to place the author in the highest rank of oriental 
scholars,—and which must long continue to form the best textbooks of 
those who wish to investigate the depths of Indian literature and religion. 

The translation of one of the more recent inscriptions on the Delhi lat, 
which appears also in the 7th volume of the Researches, is chiefly interest- 
ing as being the commencement of the author’s more extensive researches 
into monuments of the same kind in our later volumes: he was 
among the first to point out the great importance to the knowledge of 
ancient India of a pursuit, the enlargement of which is daily increasing 
our stock of historical information. The “ account of certain Muhammadan 
sects’ in the same volume contains some valuable particulars respecting 
the origin of the curious race so well known in the west of India under 
the name of Bohras ; and proves that in the midst of his accurate study 
of the more secluded literature and monuments of the Hindus,—the au- 
thor was versed also in the learned records of Western Asia, 

The dissertation which bears, perhaps most of all, the stamp of the 
profound Sanskrit learning of the author, is that on the Vedas in our 8th 
volume ; a work which, though necessarily leaving much undone that is 
yet required towards furnishing a complete analytical index to those re- 
cords of the ruder language, and oldest worship of the Hindus,—has found 
none to second, much less to complete, or to supersede the mas- 
terly outline of their contents which is here presented to the inquiring 
student. In this, as in the other essays of Mr. CoLeBRooKE,—the reader 
feels that it is not a mere philologist, or collector of ancient records that 
he is consulting,—but one whose critical sagacity weighs well the value, 
the age, and the import of every authority that he alleges: and whose 
statements in consequence, may be received with the most entire respect 
and confidence. 

The later volumes of the Researches are adorned not only by the ela- 
borate ‘‘ Observations on the Jains” in which very respectable classical 
erudition is brought to aid profound Indian research,—and the learn. 
ed and interesting Essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry,—but by the au. 
thor’s articles on Hindu astronomy. To this deeply interesting subject 
of inquiry none has so completely brought the qualification desiderated by 
IpeLer, the union of Sanskrit learning with competent astronomical 
science. The account of the Indian and Arabian divisions of the Zodiac 
in the 9th volume,—and the essay in the 12th on the notions of the Hindu 
mathematicians respecting the precession of the equinoxes and the mo. 
tions of the planets,—are most valuable contributions to our knowledge 
on this subject. They are the best corrections to the extravagant no- 
tions of Indian antiquity which the preceding speculations of Bainiy 
and others had deduced from imperfect notices of the Hindu observations : 
and also to the crude and fanciful speculations with which a writer on the 
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opposite side, the late Mr. J. Bentuey, had unhappily adulterated some 
very valuable and interesting calculations. 

Such, with some articles of less moment, but all deserving coum 
are the contributions of Mr. Conusrooxe to the Researches of the Society, 
of which he was elected Vice-President on the 5th of October, 1803, and 
President on the 2nd of April 1806,—an office which he continued to fill 
until his departure to England in 1815. But it would be unpardonable 
to omit all mention of the works separately published by him while resi- 
dent here: particularly the Sanskrit Grammar, with its very able critical 
- preface,—the edition of the ancient Sanskrit vocabulary, the Amera Cosha, 
to the interpretation of which much botanical knowledge is made to con- 
tribute ;—the very erudite and ingenious work on the Algebra of the Hin- 
dus,—and the Digest of Hindu Law, a standing monument of the profession- 
al value of the writer, and-of his skill at the same time as a jurist and an 
- oriental scholar. 

Neither would it be pardonable to omit all mention of what has been 
contributed by Mr. CoLEBRooKE to the same cause since his return to 
England, where he acted zealously as the Society’s agent until age and 
infirmities compelled him, in 1830, to relinquish the duties of the office to 
which they elected him. This period is signalized by the erection of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, to which, as their first President, Mr. CoLeBrooke 
delivered his inaugural discourse in March 1823, and of whose transactions 
his articles may be regarded as the principal ornament. Of these the es- 
says on the Philosophy of the Hindus in its five principal divisions is un- 
questionably the most important, relating as they do, to a subject which 
none who studies the history of the human mind can regard otherwise than 
with the greatest interest,—and written with an ability, a mingled pro. 
fundity and clearness, which challenges comparison with the best of his 
preceding works. A perusal of these five essays—as they were succes. 
sively published in the two first volumes of the R. A. §. Transactions, or 
as they are now republished with the best of his earlier essays in the se- 
lection now presented to our library,—will at once convince every dis. 
cerning reader of their immeasurable superiority to any thing that had 
been before published on the same subject.” 


Mr. Macnacuren presented in the name of Mr. Wiikrinson a second 
pamphlet by Soopasee Bapoo in Maratha in reply to the Pandits of Poona, 
who have defended the Pauranic system of astronomy, in a brochure enti- 
tled Avirodha prakésa. 

A letter from Major Low, dated Province Wellesley, 7th July, proffered 
to the Society, a manuscript description of a political mission to the Siamese 
in lower Siam, provided that it could be published complete with the six 
drawings attached. Referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Literary. 
Mr. Warnen invited the Society’s notice to a prospectus first made pubs 
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lic in the Bombay Courier some menths back, for taking accurate drawings 
of the remains in the Adjunta Caves, and publishing them by subscription. 
Resolved, that the Society subscribe for two copies and circulate the 
“notice among its members. [See cover of the present number. | 
Read a letter from Mr. Secretary Macnaeuten forwarding a manuscript 
grammar of the Belochee language, by Lieut. Lurcu of the Bombay En- 
-gineers. | 
_ Extract of a letter from the Hon’ble G. Turnour of Ceylon was read : 
stating that he had found by means of the new key, that the Delhi lat in- 
‘scription related to the Dulada relic or sacred tooth of Buppuo in Ceylon. 
Lieut. Stpnons presented a continuation of his translation of the Dadu- 
panthi Grantha, the chapter on meditation. 
Lieut. E. Conotny forwarded an account of a visit to the ruins of Owein, 
with notice of various coins and antiquities found there : accompanied 
with sketches by Lieut. Kewney, including two of the great meteor ob- 
served on the 11th January last in central India. 
Lieut. Kirrog announced the safe arrival of the Bhubaneswar inscrip- 
tion-slabs, which he was about to return to their respective temples. 
: : Physical. 
Mr. B. H. Hopeson communicated to the Society copies of correspon. 
dence regarding the publication of his work on the Zoology of Nipal, and 
of the arrangements he had effected, requesting that the Society would 
| add such suggestions as to them might appear desirable. 
_ Resolved, that the Society forward the papers (as requested) to Sir A. 
Jonwsron, stating their concurrence in Mr. Hopason’s views as to the 
mode and scale of publication, and urging such support for the work as the 
home Society should be able to afford among its members as well as 
through its influence with the Honorable Court. 


__ Mr. Hopeson has obtained the valuable aid of Sir WM. JARDINE to superintend 
_the publication of the plates, which it is proposed to execute in lithography on an 
economical scale, so as to make the work a text-book for Indian naturalists rather 
than a costly ornament to the drawing room of the rich as intended by Mr. Goutp, 
who estimated the expence of such an edition at a lakh of rupees! The descriptive 
portion Mr. HopGson judiciously defers publishing until his return to Europe, and 
it will be presented in a convenient octavo form separate from the plates. 


| A generic and specific account of the Gawri Guu (whose head was lately 
exhibited by Mr. Evans to the Society) was also received from Mr. 
| Hopeson. 

_ Journal of a trip to the Boorenda pass in the Kandéwer district of the 
Himdlaya, by Lieut. Tuomas Hurron, was communicated by Dr. Pearson. 
_ [This paper from its length we fear we shall be obliged to publish piece-meal ; 
it contains much that interests the naturalist.] 

_. A Boa Constrictor presented by Mr. R. Gwarxtn, stuffed in the museum. 
__ A long-tailed thrush, presented by Dr. L. Buriryt. 

_ Arab, set up, varnished, and presented by M. Dexessert, who in his 
parting note tendered his services to procure objects of interest to the Socie- 
ty at Pondicherry, whither he was now proceeding. 
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IX.— Miscellaneous. 
1.—Proportion of rain for different lunar periods at Kandy, Island of Ceylon. 
[Extract of a letter from Capt. W. R. Orp.] 

As regards this Island it may be gratifying to others to learn that through 
the kindness and encouragement of Major General Sir Joun WILSON, command- 
ing the forces, I have been enabled to commence a continuous series of two- 
hourly registrations of the thermometer, and an hourly one once a week at this 
station, on the principle recommended by the British Association in the Ist 
vol. of their report, speaking of Devonport ; and a friend in Colombo has kind- 
ly assured me he will take charge of a similar operation at that place. Thus I 
am induced to hope that this key of Southern India may yet bear its share in 
the promotion of science, so fine an example of which the Peninsula is spreading 
before us. 

“The highly interesting gevandtod of the cause of the different quantities of 
rain falling from different heights above the ground given in the Asiatic Journal 
No. 37, led me to calculate what the augmentation of one drop might be through 
the respective falls, and which appears to be as follows ; namely,— 

In 1000th parts of its own diameter, a drop of rain falling to the earth at 
York, gains, from an elevation of 


During the warmer During During the 
months. the year. colder months. 
- AZ ons 56 atk 78 
43% feet.. ! or or or 
of its own dia. about ,'5 .. at ee Pe 
oe ig 1 eae 143 oo 202 
213 a J or or or 
ae ste 5 9s 7 oe $ 


In order to attempt a similar experiment, with the permission of His Excel- 
lency the Governor I have established a pluviameter and evaporator on the top 
of the Pavilion here, at a height of about 75 feet above those at my own house, 
and also one on a hill about 350 feet above the latter ; from which, when it is 
considered that our climate is a perpetual summer, and our average annual fall 
of rain nearly 80 inches, I think the result may be worthy of notice. 

For those who are interesting themselves in this subject I take the liberty of 
adding the following remarks made through a succession of 32 lunations on the 
fall of rain from January 1834 to July 1836 ; within five days before the day of 
the new moon, or in 


fall in inches. comparative fall. 
176 days before new moon, .. 53°325 or as vw 100.0 
,, after new moon, .. 43°875 to 6 82°3 
»» Intermediate, , a 26°766 * Py 50°2 
», before full moon, .. 33°405 hs oi 62°6 
,»  afterfull moon, .. 28° 07 i wt 52°6 
», intermediate, ae oo: 2a as se 717 


The 176 intermediate are calculated from the actual fall in the 121 and 120 
days intervening. ; 

From such statements aberrating rules might perhaps be drawn ; but it would — 
appear that allowance ought to be made for extraordinary falls which arise from 
circumstances with which we have little acquaintance, and which, as they can- — 
not be introduced into general formule make all our calculations more or less 
erroneous. 
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2.—Memorandum of the fall of the Barometer at Macao during the severe 
Hurricane, on the 5th and 6th August, 1835. 


[Communicated by Capt. HENNING. | 
Day and hour. Barom.| Day and hour. Barom. | Day and hour. Barom. 


5th 100 p.m. 29.47 | 6th 0 30 a. M. 28.40] 6th 4 10 28.90 
2 30 29,28 0 45 28.30 4 54 28.97 
5 00 29.20 1 20 28.05 5 15 29.02 
7 20 29.12 1 25 28.08 6 00 29.08 
9 60 29.08 1 45 28.20 6 45 2912 
10 20 28.95 1 55 28.30 7 45 29.20 
10 45 28.90 2 60 28.37 on As 29.21 
11 05 28.85 2 25 28.56 8 45 29.23 
11 30 28.75 2 45 28.68 9 30 29.27 
11 55 28.65 3 10 28.75 10 25 29.30 
0 15 28.50 3 40 28.83 11 00 29.34 


At 2 p. M. the barometer had risen to 29.42 and it continued to rise to 29.65, 
at which point it usually stands during fine weather. The Hurricane commenc- 
ed on the evening of the 5th after three or four days very hot weather. Its 
greatest violence was on the morning of the 6th about 2 o’clock. 


3.—The Geological Society of London. 

On Friday Feb. 17, 1837, the anniversay of this Society was held in Somerset 
House. The president, Mr. Lyell, communicated to the meeting, that the council 
had awarded two Wollaston medals; one to Captain Cautley, of the Bengal artil- 
lery, and the other to Dr. Hugh Falconer, of the Bengal Medical Service for their 
geological researches and discoveries in fossil zoology, in the Sewalik or Sub- 
Himalayan range of mountains. On presenting the medals to Dr. Royle to transmit 
to his friends in India, the president expressed his conviction, how gratifying it 
must be to him to be the medium of communicating to Captain Cautley and Dr. 
Falconer the high sense entertained of their services to science by the Geological 
Society of London, who award these medals as a token of the sympathy they feel for 
those so zealously labouring in a distant land for the promotion of a common cause. 
The president further stated, that in his address he would treat more fully of the 
extent of their labours, and bear testimony to the zeal and industry with which 
these gentlemen had investigated the structure of the range extending along the 
southern base of the Himalayan mountains, between the Ganges and Sutlege rivers, 
as well as to the talent they had displayed in unravelling the anatomical peculiarities 
of the extinct genus Sivatherium, and of new species of other genera; and concluded 
by requesting, that in forwarding these medals, the first sent by the Geological 
Society to India, that Captain Cautley and Dr. Falconer should be assured of the 
unabated interest which the Society take in their researches, together with ardent 
hopes for their future welfare and success. Dr. Royle, in reply, said, he did feel 
high gratification at being made the medium of transmitting to India the distin- 
guished honours conferred by the Geological Society on his friends, Captain 
Cautley and Dr. Falconer; as he could himself bear testimony to the zeal which 
animated those gentlemen in the prosecution of geological researches. Having had 
opened to their investigation one of the most extensive deposits of fossil remains, 
and being without books, without museum, or the aid of skilful naturalists, they 
had, undeterred by difficulties, proceeded to the examination of extinct forms, by 
making a museum of the skeletons of the animals existing in the forests, the rivers, 
and the mountains, of northern India. By these means they had come to decisions 
which had been approved of by anatomists, both of London and Paris. He express- 
ed, also, his assurance, that the approbation of the Geological Society would not 
Only stimulate them to fresh exertions, but excite others to follow their example.— 
Literary Gazette, Feb. 25. 


X.—Meteorological Register. 
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No. 68.—August, 1837. 


I.—Aistory of the Gurha Mundala Rajas. By Captain W. H. Sieeman, 
Commissioner for the suppression of Thuggee in the Nerbudda Provinces. 


The dominions of the Gurha Mundala or sovereigns extended 
before the death of SuncrAm Sa!, in the year A. D. 1530, over fifty- 
two districts, containing each from three hundred and fifty to seven 
hundred and fifty villages, and collectively, no less than thirty-two 
thousand two hundred and eighty, as exhibited in the annexed geo- 
graphical table. But the greater part of these districts were added 
to their dominions by the conquests of that prince, and their previous 
history I shall not here attempt to trace. 

These princes trace back their origin in the person of Japoo Raz to 
the year Samvat, 415, or A. D. 358, when by the death of his father- 
in-law, the Gond raja Nacpro, he succeeded to the throne of 
Gurha. Mundala was added to their dominion by Gopa’L Sa’, the 
tenth in descent from that prince, about the year A. D. 634 in the 
conquest of the district of Marroogurh from the Gond chiefs, who had 
succeeded to the ancient Hathaibunsz sovereigns of Rutunpore and 
Lahnjee. That this ancient family of Rajpoots, who still reign at 
these places, reigned over Mundala up tothe year A. D. 144 or 
Samvat, 201, was ascertained from an inscription in copper dug up 
during the reign of Niza’m Sa’ (which began A. D. 1749) in the 
village of Dearee in the vicinity of that place. This inscription was 
in Sanskrit upon a copper plate of about two feet square, and pur- 
ported to convey, asa free religious gift from a sovereign of the 
Haihaibunsi family, the village of Dearee in which it was found, ‘to 
Deopatr a brahman, and his heirs for ever. Nuiza’m Sa’ was very 
anxious to restore the village to one of the descendants of this man, 
but no trace whatever could be found of his family. The plate was 

41- 
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preserved in the palace with the greatest care up to the year 1780, 
when it was lost in the pillage of the place by the Saugor troops, 
and all search for it has since proved fruitless. There are, however, 
several highly respectable men still living who often saw it, and have 
a perfectly distinct recollection of its contents. How and when the 
Gonds succeeded this family in the sovereignty of Mundala we are 
never likely to learn; nor would it be very useful to inquire. 

This family of Hathaibunsis reigned over Lahnjee, formerly called 
Chumpanuttu; Rutunpore, formerly called Monepore; Mundala, for- 
merly called Muhikmuttee, (Makikmati,) and Sumbulpore, (Sambhalpur.) 

The Gurha Mundala dynasty boast a Rajpoot origm, though they 
are not recognized to be genuine. Tradition says a soldier of fortune 
from Kandiesh, Japoo Rae* entered the service of one of the Hathat- 
bunsi sovereigns of Lahnjee, and accompanied him on a pilgrimage 
to the source of the Nerbudda at Amurkuntuk. One night while 
standing sentry over the prince’s tent he saw three Gonds, two men 
and a woman, pass, followed by a large monkey of the sacred or 
Hunooman tribe; and as they passed the monkey looked im his face 
and dropped some peacock’s feathers, which he took up and brought 
home with him when relieved from his post. On falling asleep the god- 
dess Nerbudda (Narmada) appeared to him, and told him that the people 
he had seen were not, as he supposed Gonds, but the god Rém, his, 
consort Sitd, and his brother Lucumun ; that the Hunooman was 
the faithful follower of the god, and the feathers he had dropped 
were to signify, that he should one day attain to sovereign power. 
He was at the same time told to visit Surpuzez Partux, a brahman 
recluse, who lived at Ramnugur, near Tilwara ghat in the vicinity of 
Gurha, and consult with him on all occasions of difficulty, as his 
spiritual guide. 

Immediately after this vision, Japoo Rak quitted the service of the 
Lahnjee prince, and proceeded to the brahman recluse at Ramaugur ; 
but on entering upon an explanation of his motive for visiting him, 
was very much surprised to hear him say, that he was perfectly well 
acquainted with his motive, as the goddess had appeared to him also 
and informed him of his great destiny. He then took him into the 
middle of the river Nerbudda, and there made him swear by the 
sacred stream, that if he ever attained sovereignty he would appoint 
him to the office of prime minister. This being done he recommend- 
ed Japoo Ras to proceed, and offer his services to the Gond raja 


* Japoo Rag (Japu Ra’ya) the son of Jup Sine patel of the village of 
Sehlgow about 20 coss the other side of the Godaweree river some say. 
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of Gurha, and to use every effort to recommend himself to his notice 
and gain esteem. 

This raja had only one child, a daughter named Rutnasuuzg, (Rat- 
NAVALI’;) and finding himself declining and without the hope of a son, 
he consulted his chief officers and priests on the choice of a son-in-law, 
and successor to the throne. He was recommended to leave the 
choice with God; and to ascertain his will it was suggested, that he 
should assemble as great a multitude as he could on the bank of the 
river, and in the midst release a blue jay*. Should the bird alight on 
the head of any man present, he might be assured that he had been 
chosen by Heaven to succeed him. The suggestion pleased the 
prince, and he immediately put the plan into execution. The bird 
was released by him on the day appointed, in the midst of an 
immense concourse of people; and it alighted on the head of the 
young adventurer, who, having some scruples of conscience on the 
ground of the young princess’ inferiority of caste, was reconciled to. 
the marriage by his spiritual guide. Those who wish the descendants. 
to be considered pure Rajpoots declare that he never cohabited with 
this princess; and that his son by a former wife succeeded him in 
the government ; but indifferent people believe, that he had no other 
wife, and that his son by her was his successor on the throne of the 
Gond raja of Gurkha. This raja died in the year Samvat, 415, 
A. D. 358, and was succeeded by his son-in-law Japoo Rag. 

However absurd we may consider the popular belief in the vision, 
there is nothing at all improbable in the story of the bird, which was 
likely enough to have been trained up for the purpose by the 
young adventurer himself and his spiritual guide, who could have 
found little difficulty in persuading a weak and superstitious old 
prince to have recourse to such a means of learning the will of 
heaven with regard to the important choice of a husband for his 
daughter, and a successor to his throne. The princes of this house 
are all considered to have Rajpoot blood in them; and some of the 
most needy of their subjects of that proud caste, condescended to 
allow their daughters to marry the reigning princes, though very 
rarely a member of one of the collateral branches of that family. 

When Japoo Raz succeeded his father-in-law on the throne he 
appointed, agreeably to his promise, SunsuEz Parrux as his prime 
minister, and we have some good grounds to believe, what is alto- 
gether singular in the history of mankind, that the descendants of the 


* The blue jay is held sacred by the Hindus, as an embodied emanation 
from the god Siva or Mana’pzo. 
4u2 
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one reigned as sovereigns of the country for a period of fourteen. 
hundred years up to the Saugor conquest in Samvat 1838, or A. D. 
1781; and that the descendants of the other held the office and 
discharged the duties of chief ministers for the same period. Among 
the sovereigns during this time, there are said to have been fifty 
generations, and sixty-two successions to the throne; and among the 
ministers only forty generations. This would give to each reign - 
something less than twenty-three years. In 1260 years France had 
sit sixty-three kings; or one every twenty years*. ; 
I shall here give a list of the sovereigns with the number of years | 
uch is said to have reignedt. .This list as far as the reign of Prem 
Narain, the 53rd of this line, is found engraven in Sanskrit upon a 
stone in a temple built by the son and successor of that prince at 
Ramnugur near Mundala. It is said to have been extracted from 
records to which the compiler, Jyeoninp Baspax, had access; and 
good grounds to rely on the authenticity of this record for above a 
‘thousand years may be found in the inscriptions on the different 
temples built by the several princes of this house, bearing dates. 
which correspond with it ; and in the collateral history of the Mahom- 
medans and others who invaded these territories during their reign. | 
The inscription on the stone runs thus “ Friday the 29th of Jet, in the 
year Samvat, 1724, (A. D. 1667,) the prince Hirprg Sw reigning, the 
following is written by Supa Sezo, at the dictation of Jyeosinp Bas- 
PAE, and engraved by Sineu Sa’, Dya Ram, and Buagi Rurtes.” 
As an instance which collateral history furnishes in proof of the 
authenticity of this record, it may be stated, that Furisuta places the 
invasion of Gurha by Asur in the year. Hidgeree, 972, or A. D. 1564; 
and states, that the young prince, Breer Narain, had then attained 
his eighteenth year. The inscription on the stone would place the 
death of Duneut Sa’, his father, in Samvat 1605, or A. D. 1548, as it 
gives 1190 years to the forty-nine reigns, and the first reign com= 
menced in 415. The young prince is stated to have reigned fifteen 
years; and tradition represents him as three years of age at his 
father’s death. This would make him 18 precisely, and addto 1548, 
would place the invasion 1563, A. D. 


: 

* In one hundred and sixty years Rome had no less than seventy Cesars. In 
two hundred and fifty years the Mamelukes had in Egypt forty-seven sovereigns; i 
and a reign terminated only with a life. The Goths had in Spain in three hun- 
dyed years thirty-two kings. 

+ We have not altered the system of orthogr aphy followed by the author, 

althongti at variance with Sir W. Jonsgs’ scheme, because there are some names 
for which we should beat a loss to find the classical equivalents. —Eb. 
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Years. Years. 
1 Jadoo Rae, An. Sam. G2e> 33 Bhartea Chund, his son, soles 22 
reigned,.. eeeeee 98 | 34 Mudun Singh, ditto,.. mo 20 


2 Madhoo Singh, ‘his son,.. USING 35 ‘Okur' Seyn; ditto, 2/2. 2)d..0 S236 
3 Jugurnath, ditto,.. nares) anmey-tO |» do Ram Subee, gikaa.c isch oes 4,'s ete Oe 
4 Ragonath, ditto,........ .... 64| 37 Tarachund, ditto,............ 34 
5 Roder Deo, ditto,............ 28 | 38 Odee Singh, ditto,.. ......... 15 
6 Beharee Singh, ditto,.......... 31 | 39 Bhun Mitter, ditto,.......... 16 
7 Nursing Deo, ditto,.......... 33 | 40 Bhowany Das, ditto,......... 12 
8 Sooruj Bhan, ditto,........... 29 | 41 Seo Singh, ditto,............. 26 
SO, CIE s 6.6. cists ll sro. va 4) 00) oo VS) 42 oH urnaraen, GittO,. ai aise di 66/056 
me Svomal oa, dittoO,.........-.... 21.| 43 Subul Singh, ditto, ......0... 29 
eee aoa) oa dittoy... 2.55. 22... 10) 44’ Raj Sing, ‘ditto,.. 0.0... 0.6 ol 
e2eGopeenath; ditto... 6.65.5... 37 | 45 Dadee Rae; ditto, 0... .0.0003. 37 
Be tamchund, ditto, .... +... 1a.|.46 Goruk Dast,:ditto, ...: s.10+..,.26 
14 Soortan Singh, ditto,......... 29 | 47 Arjun Singh, ditto,....... .. 
15 Hureehur Deo, ditto,......... 17 | 48 Sungram Sa, ditto,.......... 
fe hishun, Deo, ditto,.......... 14 | 49 Dulput Sa, ditto;....2. .s.00%./18 
weeueut sine, Gitto,........... 9 | 50 Beernaraen, ditto,........ 15 
18 Muha Sing, ditto,............ 23 | 51 Chunder Sa, his paternal unpted 12 
19 Doorjun Mul, ditto,...... oitpis LD la DEL DITA KUN Sage bis, SOIT so) & sisje jo, « 20 
20 Jeskurun, ditto,............. 36] 53 Prem Naraen, ditto,..... re ae L 
Piieertanadit, dittoyi, 0.) . 6.2124) 54 Hirdee Sa, ditto,...000.3 220.0 71 
PSE OULLO... to cae esiien, Id)! 5S. ChrutternSay Gitto,scis’aic ae! oc. 7 
23 Munohur Singh, ditto,,....... 29 | 56 Kesuree Sa, ditto,........... 3 


24 Gobind Singh, ditto,......... 25 | 57 Nurind Sa, ditto,...... 44 or 54 
Gaemamcnund., ditto........500-5 2k|,58 Mohraj_ Sas dittOlictsciieits sta. 11 
Serums, dIttO,....,...2..... 16 | 59 Seoraj Sa, ditto,,.....eseeee. if 
27 Rutun Seyn, ditto,..... ...... 21 | 60 Doorjun Sa, ditto,........ 2 
28 Kumul Nyne, ditto,..... .... 30 | 61 Nizam Sa, his paternal anléles 27 
Beeeecer Sine, dittO,.... »scocce 7 | 62 NurhurSa, his nephew, son of Dhun 
oo Nurnur Deo, ditto,:.. ....... 26 Singh, Brother of Nizam Sa, but of a 
31 Troo Bobun Rae, ditto,....... 28 different mother,.. aridtes Os 


32 Prethee Rae, ditto,.... ...... 21! 63 Somere Sa, ditto, 9 months. 


At the close of the reign of Sunera’™ Sa’ the dominion of the 
Gurha Mundala rajas extended over fifty-two districts, but it is 
believed that he received from his father only three or four of these 
districts. This prince formed near the city of Gurha the great reser- 
voirs called, after himself, the Sungram Saugor ; and built on the bank 
of it the temple called the Beejuna mut, dedicated to Burro, the god 
of truth. Tradition says that a religious mendicant of the Sunneeasee 
sect took up his residence in this temple soon after it had been dedi- 
cated, with the intention to assassinate the prince in fulfilment of a 
vow he had made to offer up the blood of a certain number of 
sovereigns in sacrifice to Snwa, or the god of destruction. Taking 
advantage of the superstitious and ambitious feelings of Sunera’m Sa’, 

* He built the temple and other works near Teoree whose ruins still bear his 


name. Teoreeis four miles from Gurha, and six from Jabulpore. There is a 


stone inscribed by raja Kurun on the dedication of a temple at Jabulpore, 
dated Samvat, 943, A. D. 886. 


Tt He built the town of Goruckpore near Jabulpore, and another of the same 
name in Burgee. 
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he persuaded him that he could by certain rites and ceremonies so — 
propitiate the deity, to whom he had dedicated the temple, as to 
secure his aid in extending his conquests over all the neighbouring 
states, These rites and ceremonies were to be performed at night — 
when no living soul but himself and the prince might be present; 
and after he had in several private conferences possessed himself of — 
the entire confidence of the prince, he appointed the night and the ~ 
hour when the awful ceremonies were to take place. 

Just as Sunera’m Sa’ was at midnight preparing to. descend from 
his palace to the temple, one of his domestics entered his apartment, 
and told him that he had watched this Sunneeasee priest very closely — 
for some time, and from the preparations he was now making he was 
satisfied that he intended to assassinate him. He prayed to be 
allowed to be present at the ceremony, but this the prince refused, — 
and descended to the temple alone but armed with a sword under his 
cloak, and prepared against treachery. After some trifling prepara- 
tions the priest requested him to begin the awful ceremony by walk- 
ing thrice round a fire over which was placed a boiling cauldron of 
oil, and then falling prostrate before the god; but while he was giving 
these instructions the prince perceived under his garment a naked — 
sword which confirmed the suspicions of his faithful servant. ‘In — 
solemn and awful rites like these,’ said the prince, “it is no doubt 
highly important that every ceremony should be performed correctly,. 
and I pray you to go through them first.” The priest did so, but 
after going thrice round the fire, he begged the prince to go through 
the simple ceremony of prostrating himself thrice before the idol, 
repeating each time certain mystical phrases. He was desiredto go 
through this part of the ceremony also. He did so, but endeavouring ~ ’ 
to conceal the sword while he prostrated himself, the prince was 
satisfied of his atrocious design, and with one cut of his scimitar 
severed his head from his body. The blood spouted from the headless. 
trunk upon the image of the god of truth, which starting into life cried 
out ‘“‘many, many, ask, ask!” The prince prostrating himself said, 
‘* give me I pray thee victory over all my enemies as thou hast given 
it me over this miscreant.” He was directed to adopt a brown flag, 
to turn loose a jet black horse from his stable, and to follow him 
whithersoever he might lead. He did so, and secure dominion over 
the fifty-two districts, was the fruit of his victories. Of these vic- 
tories nothing is recorded, and little mentioned by the people. 

He built the fortress of Chouragurh, which from the brow of the 
range of hills that form its southern boundary, still overlooks 
the valley of the Nerbudda, near the town of Gururwara, and the 
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source of the Swkur river. He continued himself to reside in the palace 
of Mupun Mouvut, a part of which still stands on the hill near Gurha, 
and overlooks the great reservoir and temple in which he is believed 
to have offered up to the god of truth so agreeable a sacrifice in the 
blood of a base assassin. 

He was succeeded by his son Dutput Sa’, who removed the seat of 
government from Gurha to the fortress. of Singolegurh, which is situat- 
ed on the brow of a hill that commands a pass on the road about half- 
‘way between Gurha and Saugor. ‘This fortress is of immense extent, 
and was built by raja Beto, a prince of the Chundele Rajpoot tribe, 
who reigned over that country before it was added to the Gurha Mun- 
dala dominions ; but it was greatly improved on being made again 
‘the seat of government. 

_ Overtures had been made for an union between Duurur S& and 
Durcuovutes, the daughter of the raja of Mohoba, who was much 
| celebrated for her singular beauty; but the proposal was rejected on 
the ground of a previous engagement, and some inferiority of caste on 
the part of the Gurha family*. Du.pur SA was aman of uncommon- 
ly fine appearance, and this, added to the celebrity of his father’s 
‘name and extent of his dominion, made DurGuHovurTszeE as desirous as 
himself for the union; but he was by her given to understand, that 
she must be relinquished or taken by force, since the difference of caste 
would of itself be otherwise an insurmountable obstacle. He march- 
ed with all the troops he could assemble,—met those of her father and 
: his rival,—gained a victory, and brought off Durcuourss as the prize 
to the fort of Szngolegurh. 
_ He died about four years after their marriage leaving a son BrER 
(Narain about three years of age, and his widow as regent during his 
minority ; and of all the sovereigns of this dynasty, she lives most in 
the page of history, and the grateful recollections of the people. She 
formed the great reservoir which lies close to Jabulpore, and about a 
mile from Gurha, and is called after her “ Ranee tal,’’or queen’s pond. 
One of her slave women formed the other that lies close by, and is called 
after her ‘“‘ Cheree tal,’ or slave’s pond. Tradition says that she 


. 
| 


* The Mohoba family were Chundele Rajpoots, and their dominion had 
extended over Singolegurh as above stated, and also over Belehree or the district 
of Kanoja in which it is comprised. 
| The capital of Belehree was Kondulpore, three miles west from the town of 
_ Belehree. There is a stone inscribed by raja Mutun Deo on the dedication of a 
temple at Kondulpore dated Samvat, 815, A. D. 758. He was one of the 
 Chundele rajas. 
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requested her mistress to allow the people employed on the large 
tank, to take out of the small one, one load every evening before they — 
closed their day’s labour; and that the Cheree tal was entirely 
formed in this manner. Her minister, Apnur, formed the great 
tank about three miles from Jabulpore, on the Mirzapore road, which 
is still called after him, Adhar tal; and gives name to the village | 
in which it is situated. Many other highly useful works were formed 
by her about Gurha; and some at Mundala where she kept her stud 
of elephants, which is said by Muhammedan historians to have 
amounted to fourteen hundred, a number not altogether incredible 
when we consider the taste of the people for establishments of this 
sort; the fertility and extent of the country over which she ruled ; and 
the magnitude of the works which were executed by her during the 
fifteen years of her regency. . 

Apuur was her chief financial minister, but was for some time 
employed as her ambassador at Delhi ; but he was unable to prevent 
the invasion and conquest of his mistress’ dominions. Asur Kuan, — 
the imperial viceroy at Kurha Manickpore on the Ganges, invited by 
the prospect of appropriating so fine a country and so much wealth as 
she was reputed to possess, invaded her dominions in the year 1564, 
at the head of six thousand cavalry, and twelve thousand well-dis- 
ciplined infantry, with a train of artillery. 

He was met by the queen regent at the head of her troops near the 
fort of Singolegurh, and an action took place in which she was defeated. 
_ Unwilling to stand a seige she retired after the action upon Gurha ; 
and finding herself closely pressed by the enemy she continued her 
retreat among the hills towards Mundala ; and took up a very favor- 
able position in a narrow defile about twelve miles east of Gurha. 
Asur’s artillery could not keep pace with him in the pursuit, and 
attempting the pass without it he was repulsed with great loss. The 
-attack was renewed the next day, when the artillery had come up. 
‘The queen advanced herself on an elephant to the entrance of the 
pass, and was bravely supported by her troops in her attempt to 
defend it; but the enemy had brought up his artillery which opening 
upon her followers in the narrow defile made great havock among” 
them, and compelled them to give way. She received a wound from ~ 
an arrow in the eye; and her only son, then about eighteen years — 
of age, was severely wounded and taken to the rear. DurGuourex in 
attempting to wrench the arrow from her eye broke it, and left the — 
barb in the wound; but notwithstanding the agony she suffered she — 
still refused to retire, knowing that all her hopes rested on her being 
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able to keep her position in the defile, till her troops could recover 
from the shock of the first discharges of artillery, and the supposed 
death of the young prince, for by one of those extraordinary coinci- 
dences of circumstances which are by the vulgar taken for miracles, 
the river in the rear of her position, which had during the night been 
istry dry, began to rise the moment the action commenced, and 

when she received her wound was reported unfordable. She saw 
that her troops had no alternative but to force back the enemy 
through the pass or perish, since it would be almost impossible for 
any of them to escape over this mountain torrent under the mouths 
of their cannon; and consequently, that her plan of retreat upon 
Mundala was entirely frustrated by this unhappy accident of the 
unseasonable rise of the river. 

Her elephant-driver repeatedly urged her in vain to allow him to 
attempt the ford, “‘no” replied the queen “I will either die here or 
force the enemy back,” at this moment she received an arrow in the 
neck ; and seeing her troops give way and the enemy closing around 
‘her, she snatched a dagger from the ee and plunged it in her 
own bosom. 

She was interred at the place where she fell, and on her tomb to 
this day the passing stranger thinks it necessary to place as a votive 
offering, one of the fairest he can find of those beautiful specimens of 
white crystal, in which the hills in this quarter abound. Two rocks 
ie by her side which are supposed by the people to be her drums 
converted into stone ; and strange stories are told of their being still 
occasionally heard to sound in the stillness of the night by the people 
of the nearest villages. Manifest signs of the carnage of that 
day are exhibited in the rude tombs which cover all the ground 
i that of the queen all the way back to the bed of the river, 
whose unseasonble rise prevented her retreat upon the garrison of 
Mundala. 

_ Her son had been taken off the field, and was, unperceived by the 
enemy conveyed back to the palace at Chouragurh*, to which Asur, 
returned immediately after his victory and laid siege. The voung 
prince was killed in the siege ; and the women set fire to the place 
under the apprehension of suffering dishonor if they fell alive into the 
hands of the enemy. Two females are said to have escaped, the 
sister of the queen, and a young princess who had been betrothed to 


— ee 


—— 


* Chouragurh, a fort which overlooks the valley of the Nerbudda from the 


brow of the southern or Satpora range of hills, about seventy miles west from 
Jabulpore. 


\ 
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the young prince Burr Narain; and these two are said to have been — 
sent to the emperor AKBER. 
AsuF acquired an immense booty. Besides a vast treasure, out of the © 
fourteen hundred elephants which is said to have composed the | 
queen’s own stud, above one thousand fell into his hands, and all the 
other establishments of which his conquest had made him master 
were upon asimilar scale of magnificence*. With a soil naturally , 
fertile and highly cultivated the valley abounded with great and useful _ 
works: and Asur, naturally of an ambitious spirit, resolved to estab- — 
lish in Gurha an independent Muhammedan sovereignty, like those of — 
Malwa, Guzerat and Dukhun; and under a weaker monarch than — 
AxBeR he would, no doubt, have succeeded.. After a struggle of a ~ 
few years he returned to his allegiance, was pardoned, and restored — 
to his government of Kurha Manickpore. 
On Asur’sdeparture, CoooramuN Baspag, the minister and reputed — 
lineal descendant of the spiritual guide of the founder of this dynasty, — 
was sent to the court of AKBER, to solicit a recognition of the claim of j 
CuunpeErR Sa’, the brother of Dutpur Sa’, to the throne of Gurha. — 
This family had immediately after the marriage of Durcnourss been q 
invested with the title of Baspaz. The ceremonies were performed } 
on the bank of the Nerbudda river, in a temple in the village of — 
Gopalpore near the Tilwara ford, and are said to have cost four hun- | 
dred thousand rupees. This agent attained the object of his mission, 
and CuunpEr SA was declared raja of Gurha Mundala; but he was 
obliged to cede to the emperor, the ten districts which afterwards © 
formed the principality of Bhopaul, viz.: Gonour, Baree, Chokeegurh, 
Rahtgurh, Mukurhae, Karoo Bag, Karwae, Raeseyn, Bhowrasoo, Bhopaul. q 
Of Cuunpzr Sa’s reign little is known, and that little of no impor- — 
tancet. On his death he was succeeded by his second son, Mupxur 
Sa’, who treacherously put his elder brother to death. He was the 
first prince of this house that proceeded to the imperial court to pay 
his respects in person: and he did so ostensibly with a view to — 
appease the emperor by the voluntary surrender. of his person, but j 
virtually for the purpose of securing the support of his name against — 
the vengeance of the people. But the vengence of heaven is supposed a 
by them to have overtaken him. 


* Among other things taken in Chouragurh were one hundred jars of gold coins 
of the reign of ALLAH-UDDEEN, the first Mahommadan general that crossed the = 
Nerbudda river. See Briae’s translation of Ferishta. Some of those coinsare __ 
still worn by the women of Gurha as charms. b 

+ During the life of DurguouTze and his nephew he resided at Chanda; and 
is said to have entered into the service of the prince of that country. : 
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He became afflicted with chronic pains in his head and limbs, which 
he was persuaded were inflicted on him by Providence for his crime. 
The disease was pronounced incurable; and, as the only means of ap- 
peasing a justly incensed deity, he was recommended to offer himself 
up as a voluntary sacrifice, by burning himself in the trunk of a dry 
peepul tree. An old one sufficiently dry for his purpose being found 
in the village of Deogaw, about twelve miles from Mundala, he caused 
himself to be shut up and burnt in it; and the merit of the sacrifice is 
considered to have been enhanced by the sacred character of the tree, 
sacred to Siva, in which it was made. His eldest son, Prem Narain 
had been in attendance upon the emperor at Delhi, but he re- 
turned to the Nerbudda on receiving intelligence of his father’s death, 
leaving his son HirpEEz Sa’ to represent him at the imperial court. 
Unfortunately, in his haste, he omitted, it is said to return the visit of 
Brrr Sineu Deo, raja of Archa, before he left court; and that proud 
prince on his death-bed shortly after is said to have made his son, 
JHOOJHAR SINGH, Swear to revenge the insult by the invasion and con- 
quest of Gurha, or perish. 

He soon after marched at the head of all the troops he could muster, 
and Prem Nararn finding himself unable to oppose him in the field, 
threw himself into the fort of Chouragurh, where he was for some 
-months closely besieged. JHoosHar pretended at last to raise the 
siege. He drew off his troops, and descended into the plains, where 
he invited Prem Narain to come and adjust with him in person the 
terms of peace. He was prevailed upon to do so on the faith of a 
solemn oath ; and accompanied by his minister, Jerpzo Bagpaz, pro- 
ceeded to the tent of his enemy, where they were treacherously mur- 
dered by assassins hired for the purpose. He again invested the fort, 
which having no head soon surrendered; and all the other garrisons 
in the Gurha dominions followed the example. 

News of this invasion and of the death of his father was scon 
conveyed to Hirpsx Sa’, then in attendance upon the emperor at Delhi. 
He left court, and unable to procure any assistance in troops, returned 
in disguise to the Nerbudda. Near the fortress of Chouragurh he is said 
to have met his old nurse; and, on being recognised by her, was told 
where his father had deposited a large sum of money, which, with her 
assistance, he got into his possession. He then made himself known 
to many of the most powerful and influential landholders of the 
country, who brought all their followers to his support; and with 
their aid, added to that of the Muhammadan chief of the ten ceded 


districts of Bhopal, he soon made head against the enemy; possess- 
4m 2 
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ed himself of all the twenty-two military posts of his kingdom; and 
at last ventured to come to a general action with him near the village 
of Koluree, in the district of Nursingpore. JHoosJHAR SINGH was defea- 
ted and killed ; and the fortress of Chouragurh was surrendered imme- 
diately after the action, which was fought within sight of the walls. 

In return for the services rendered by the chief of Bhopal, Hirpuz 
Ss assigned the district of Opudgurh, containing three hundred villages. 
He sent back the widow and family of JHoosHar Sineu to Bundelkhund, 
by which he is said to have won so much upon the esteem and grati- 
tude of the members of this family and the people of Bundelkhund in 
general, that they made a solemn vow never again to invade his 
dominions. 

It may here be remarked that JaoosHar Sinen had two brothers, 
Dewan Herpovr, alias Hurvour Lara, and Punar Sineu; that the 
former is said to have been poisoned by one or other of his brother’s 
wives; and that when the cholera morbus broke out in the valley of 
the Nerbudda for the first time in 1817, when occupied by our troops, 
it was supposed to have been occasioned by the spirit of this HuRpouR 
Lata, descending into the valley in the north wind blowing down 
from the territories of Bundelkhund. It first broke out I believe among 
the troops while they were stationed on the plain between the garri- 
son of Chouragurh and the village of Koluree, the place where the 
action was fought, and it is said to have begun its ravages while the 
north winds prevailed. These circumstances added to that of Hur- 
pour Lata’s having always been propitiated by some offering or 
prayer, whenever a number of people were congregated together for 
whatever purpose, lest he should introduce discord or evil of some 
kind or other among them, made it believed that he was the source of 
this dreadful scourge ; for the custom of propitiating him was entirely 
local, and our troops had disregarded, or indeed had perhaps never 
heard of the necessity. From that day small rude altars were erected 
to Hurpour Lata in every part of the valley, surrounded by red flags 
erected on bamboos, and attended by prostrated thousands; and from 
the momenta case of cholera morbus occurs, every native inhabitant 
of this valley, whatever be his religion, rank or sect, deprecates the 
wrath of Hurpour Lata*. 


* It is said that one of Lord Hasrine’s camp-followers slaughtered & 
bullock near the tomb, and that the cholera broke out in consequence ; that after 
many thousands had perished, one man afflicted with the disease thought of 
Hurpovur Lara, and vowed an offering to himif he recovered. He got well, 
and built a temple to him; others did the same, and the disease ceased. From 
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Hirpex Sa’, now secure in the possession of his dominions, turned 
his attention to the improvement of the country, which had suffered 
much from the ravages of war, and the internal disorders introduced 
by these revolutions of government. He planted many groves. 
Among the former, the grove in which the cantonments of Jubulpore 
now stand, was the largest ; and it is said to have contained, as its name 
Lakheree imports, one hundred thousand mango trees. The greater 
part of these have gone to decay, or been cut down; and some 
thousands of them have been felled since we took possession of the 
country. Among the reservoirs that he formed, the largest was Gunga 
Saugor, a fine piece of water in the vicinity of the town of Gurkha. He 
died at a very advanced age, after a reign of seventy-one years, dating 
from the death of his father, Prem Narain; and was succeeded by 
his son Cuvutter Sa’. The inscription on the stone at Ramnugur 
bears date Samvat 1724, and was made in Hirpgx Sa”s reign, which 
commenced it is said in Samvat 1653, A. D. 1596, so that he must 
have reigned seventy-one years, even supposing that he died immedi- 
ately after it was made. 

: His second son, Huree Sineu, demanded of his elder brother a 
division of the territories: but he was soon reduced to obedience : 
and during the life of Cuurrer Sa’ remained afterwards quiet upon 
his jageer. Cuutrer Sa’ died after a reign of only seven years: and 
"was succeeded by his son Krsures Sineu; but Hures SInau, think- 
ing the occasion favorable for his ambitious views, and failing in his at- 
tempt to get himself proclaimed as successor to his brother, invited to 
his assistance the raja of Bundelkhund. With this support he made an 
attack upon his nephew; and getting possession of his person he 
| treacherously put him to death after he had reigned three years. 

_ Kesurer Sa’ had ason, Nerinp Sa’, then about seven years of age, 
whom Ramxisuun Bagpag, the son of Kampro, who had accompanied 
| Hirpex Sa‘, in his attendance upon the emperor, and shared in his ‘sub- 
sequent fortunes, rescued from Hurea Sine, took to Ramnugur, near 
| Mandala, and there caused him to be proclaimed as rightful sovereign. 
Collecting a strong force of the better disposed people, he returned, 
defeated and killed Hurer Sineu in an action, and drove his son, 
_Punar Sineu, with all his troops from the field. An agent was sent off 
to the imperial court, to demand the emperor’s sanction to his accession 
to the throne; and five districts were assigned to the emperor on the 
occasion, Dhumonee, Huttah, Mureeah Deh, Gurha Kotah, and Shahgurh, 


that time temples have spread through almost every village in India to Hurrovur 
Lara, 
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Punar SincH was a brave and enterprising man ; and finding no 
prospect of making head against the young prince for the present, he 
led off his followers, and joined the army of the emperor AURUNGZEBE 
then employed in the siege of Beejapore* and served under the com- 


mand of Diners Kuan, where he had frequent opportunities of dis- — 
tinguishing himself; and the general was so much pleased with — 
his services that after the fall of Beejapore he sent with him a 
body of troops under the command of Mgr Jyna and Meer Man. 


OOLLAH, to assist in his attempts upon Mundala. He was met by the 
young prince, his cousin, near the banks of the Doodhee river at Fut- 


_tehpore, where an action took place, in which Nerinp Sa’ was defeat- — 


ed, and his general killed. 


He retired upon Mundala accompanied by Ramxisuun, the faithful 


minister who had secured him from the father of PuHarSinen. Not 


feeling himself secure at Mundala he proceeded to Sohagpore, where he © 
collected around him his scattered forces, and became again able to © 
face his cousin in the field, as the troops which the Moghul general © 
had sent to assist him, were returned to the Dukhun. They came to an — 


action near the village of Ketoogow, where Punar Sineu was defeated 


and killed. On the death of their leader all his troops dispersed, or ; 
entered into the service of the victor; who returned to Mundala, and 


thenceforward made that place the seat of his government. 


Punar Stneu had two sons in the action who fled from the field as _ 
soon as they saw the troops give way after their father’s death; and © 
returned to the imperial camp, in the hope of obtaining further assis-_ 


tance. Every other endeavour to interest the emperor in their 
fortunes proving fruitless, they at last, stimulated by the desire to 
revenge their father’s death, and to acquire the sovereignty of the 


-Gurha dominions, renounced their religion for that of Islam, and — 
obtained the support of a small body of troops with which they — 
returned to the valley of the Nerbudda, under the acquired names of — 
-Aspor Ruuman, and Aspot Hager. They were to have been joined _ 


by a Murhutta force under Gunes Jez Pundit; and Nerinp Sineu, 


distrustful of his strength, sent an agent to endeavour to bring his two 


cousins to terms before this force should join. 


This agent they put into confinement, under the pretence that he 
was serving a rebel against their legitimate authority, but he soon : 
effected his escape ; and, being well acquainted with the character of % 
the Murhutta partisans, proceeded immediately to their camp, and by % 


* Beejapore surrendered to the emperor AURUNGZEBE, 15th October, 1686. 
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the promise of a larger sum of money than the commandant expected 
from the young apostates, prevailed upon Gunea Jzx to join his force 
to that of his master, strengthened by this body of marauders, 
Nerinp Sineu ventured a general action, in which his cousins were 
defeated and both killed. 

His authority was now undisputed, but these frequent attempts of 
his relations cost him a great part of his dominions, as he was obliged 
to purchase the aid of neighbouring princes by territorial cessions. 
In this last contest with his cousins he was ably assisted by two 
Pathan feudatories, Azim Kuan, who held in jageer, Barha, a part of 
the Futtehpore district (14), and Lonpgx Kuan, who held the district of 
Chouree (19). Taking advantage of these disorders and of the weak- 
ness of their prince they attempted to establish an independent autho- 
rity over all the territories south of the Nerbudda. The prince invited 
to his support the celebrated Buxut Bununp, raja of Deogurh ; and 
with their united force defeated the two Pathan rebels, and killed 
Lonprse Kuan at Seanee, in the district of Chouree, and Azim Kuan, 
near the village of Koleree, in the valley of the Nerbudda. For this 
assistance Nerinp Sa’ assigned to Buxar Buxunp the districts of 
Chouree (19), Donger Tal (20), and Goonsour (18). 

During these struggles he is said to have assigned to CuutTtTmR 
_ Saut, raja of Bundelkhund, the five districts of Gurpehra (34), Dumoh 
(85), Rehlee (36), Etawa (37), and Khimlassa (38), which afterwards 

formed the province of Saugor. Two districts, Powae (27), and 
_ Shanugur (29), had before been assigned to the chief of Bundelkhund. 
He was obliged to assign to the emperor, it is said, for a recognition 
of his title, the five districts of Dhumonee (29), Huttah (30), Mureea 
Deh (31), Gurhakota (32), Shahgur (33)*. He also assigned Purtabgurh 
(10) in jageer to Guazre Raz Lopues, who had served him faithfully 
and bravely in the contest with Punar Srneu and his sons. 
Nerinp’Sa’ died after a reign it is said of forty years, A. D. 17311, 
leaving to his son Maunras Sa’, only twenty-nine of the fifty-two 
districts which had composed the Gurha Mundala dominions under his 
ancestor, SUNGRAM Sa’. After a peaceful reign of eleven years, 
Mauras Sa’s dominions were invaded by the Peshwa for the purpose 
_ of levying the tribute which it was impudently pretended that the 
Sutarah raja had granted to him the right to levy in all the terri- 
_ tories north of the river Nerbudda, Manras Sa’ resisted his demand 


* These had been assigned before by Nerinp Sa: after the defeat of HurzEx 
_ Sinen; and the cession was merely confirmed. 


+ It must have been 54 years, 
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and stood a siege in the fort of Mundala*. It was soon taken and the | 
prince put to death. He left two sons Szwrag Sa’ and Nizam Sa’, — 
and the eldest was put upon the throne by Baszz Rao, on condition 
that he should pay four lakhs of rupees a year as the chout, or quarter 
of his public revenue, in tribute. By this dreadful invasion of the 
Peshwa with his host of freebooters, the whole country east of Jubul- 
pore, wasmade waste and depopulate, became soon overgrown with 
jungle, and has never since recovered}. The revenue of the rajas, in 
consequence of this invasion, and the preceding contests for sovereignty © 
between the different members of the family, and the cessions made to 
surrounding chiefs, was reduced to fourteen lakhs of rupees per 
annum. 

Being unable to resist the encroachments of RacuHoosex Guosta, 

-who had under the pretended authority of the Sutarah raja to collect 
the chout, assumed the government of Deogurh from the descendants 
of Buxut Buxunp, he lost the six districts which had anciently com-— 
prised the whole of the dominions of the Haihaibunsee sovereigns of — 
Lahnjee Kurwagurh (21), Shanjun Gurh (22), Lopa Gurh (23), Santa 
Gurh (24), Deeba Gurh (25), Banka Gurh (26). ; 

Sewray Sa’ died at the age of thirty-two years, A. D. 1749, 
after a reign of seven years, and was succeeded by his son Doorsun 
Sa’, a young lad of the most cruel and vicious dispositions. A great 
many of the principal people having been disgusted with numerous 
instances of his wickedness, his uncle, Nizam Sa’, determined to avail — 
himself of the opportunity, and to attempt to raise himself to the 
throne by his destruction. He recommended him to make a tour of 
inspection through his territories, and after much persuasion he was 
prevailed upon to leave Mundala for the purpose. 

Nizam Sa’ had successfully paid his court to Bsxas Koour, the 
widow of his deceased brother, Sewras Sa’, but not the mother of the : 
reigning prince, who was by a second wife, and had prevailed upon — 
her not only to consent to the destruction of Doorsun Sa’, but to pro. 
mote it by all the means in her power. She was a woman of great 

* This invasion of BALAsEE BasgxE Rao took place, A. D. 1742.—See Durr’s _ 
History of the Mubruttus. 

+t It may be remarked that in districts so situated, the ravages of war and of & 
internal misrule are repaired with more difficulty and delay than in others. In — 
the first place, the air however salubrious while the districts are in cultivation, % 
becomes noxious when they are allowed to run to jungle ; andmen are prevented 
from coming to fill up the void in the population. In the next, the new fields — 
of tillage in such situations are preyed upon by the animals from the surround: — 
ing hills and jungles; and the men and cattle are destroyed by beasts of prey. 
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tambition, and during the lifetime of her husband had always had a 
great share in the administration of the government. She saw no 
prospect of being consulted by the young prince, but expected that 
Nizam Sa’ would, if assisted by her in seizing the government, be 
almost entirely under her management. She, therefore, entered into 
his schemes, and urged the young prince to proceed on this tour of 
inspection, with a view of removing from the capital the troops, who 
were for the most part greatly attached to him, in this tour; but the 
day that the prince left Mundala, N1zam Sa’ pretended that his feelings 
had been hurt by some neglect on the part of his nephew, and refused 
to move. This had been concerted between him and Bras Koour, 
who now insisted that the prince ought to return, and, by conducting 
his uncle to camp in person, offer some reparation for his pretended 


The unsuspecting youth, at the suggestion of his step-mother, 
returned to Mundala accompanied by only a few followers, and among 
them Lucumun Passan, a man of extraordinary strength and courage, 
who always attended him. They alighted at the door of Nizam Sa”s 
house, and immediately entered the court; but before any other could 
} follow, the door was closed upon them. Lucumun called out ‘‘ Treason,’ 
seized the young prince by the waist, and attempted to throw him 
japon the wall of the court yard, which was about ten feet high; but 
in the act of doing it, he received, in his right side, a cut from the 
| sabre of Goman, a follower of Nizam Sa. This checked the effort, 
and the prince, unable to reach the top, fell inside: and before Lucu- 
: ae could grasp his sword his right arm was severed from his body 
by a second cut from the sabre of Goman. Leaving him to be des- 
patched by his, Goman’s, father, Loxsa and his two brothers, whom 
Nizam Sé had employed to assist him in this assassination, Goman, 
‘now made a cut at the forehead of the young prince, who staggered 
and fell lifeless against the door, which his followers were endeavour- 
ing in vain to force from the outside. 

 A-shout from the inside “that Nizam SA was king,” echoed from 
the partisans of Brzas Koour without, added to the general unpopu- | 
larity of the young prince, completed the revolution; and all that 
remained was, to satisfy those who might be glad to avail themselves 
_of the opportunity to invade the country under the pretence of punish- 
ing the regicides and usurper. Anagent was immediately sent off to 
the Peshwa; as the paramount authority, and to pacify him the dis- 
tricts of Pana Gurh (50), Deoree (51), and Gorjainur (52), were assign- 
ed in lieu of the tribute which had been promised on the death of 
4N 
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Mauray SA, and the accession of Stwras Sa’. These districts were 
subsequently formed into the five muhals of Deoree, Tendookera, 
Chawurpata, Goor Jamur, and Nahir Mow. When Nizam SA, ascended 
the throne he was twenty-seven years of age; and the cruel and un- 
popular conduct of his nephew, during the short interval of six months 
that he reigned, added to his own fine person, affable manners, and — 
great capacity for business, soon reconciled all classes of the people 
to his government. He turned his attention entirely to the im- 
provement of his country, and the cultivation is said to have extended, © 
and the population a good deal augmented, during his long reign. 

Nizam Sa’ died after a reign of twenty-seven years at Gurha in the 
year Samvat, 1833, A. D. 1776, leaving, as it was pretended, one 
child, a son, Mimpat Srineu, then about one month old, anda recognis 
tion of his title to the succession was obtained from the chief of Saus 
gor, acting ostensibly under the authority of the Peshwa. 

About the year Samvat, 1790 or A. D. 1733 Munammupun Kuan 
BuncusH was transferred from the government of Allahabad to that 
of Malwa; and he attempted the conquest of the districts of Bundelz 
khund from Cuutrersat, an enterprising chief who availed himself of 
the disorders of the empire, and the absence of the imperial armies in 
the Dukhun, to put himself at the head of the discontented Hindu 
chiefs in that quarter, and form for himself a valuable independent 
principality. Cuutrersat finding himself too weak to resist so 
powerful an enemy, invited the assistance of Basez Rao the Peshwa, 
who marched to his support at the head of a large body of cavalry, 
defeated Bunausn, and made him evacuate the whole of the territories 
he had invaded and seized. CuHurrersan was so well pleased with 
the able support the Peshwa had given him in his utmost need, that 
he adopted him as a third son, and assigned over to him, as an imme- 
diate recompence, a garrison and territory in the vicinity of Jhunsee, 
worth above two hundred and twenty-five thousand rupees a year. 

CuurrersaL died in the year A. D. 1735, and the Peshwa sent 
his confidential agent Gosinn Pundit, to demand his share of the 
chief's dominions as the third son, so styled after the late contest. 
He met Hrrpez Sa’ and Jucut Ras, the two sons of the deceased 
chief, and obtained the cession of the districts of Saugor, Gurpehra, 
&c. &e. yielding an estimated annual revenue of about thirty-six 
Jakhs of rupees. Gosinp Pundit remained in charge of these districts 
as Mukusdar, and transferred the seat of government from Gurpehra 
to Saugor, where he built a fortress and town upon the borders ofa 
very handsome Jake. He extended his conquests and authority over 
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other chiefs and districts to the eastward as far as Culpee; and 
repelled an attempt on the part of Suoosa-op Douta, the nuwab 
wuzier of Oude, to wrest from him his newly acquired possessions in 
that quarter*. An army which the nawub sent into Bundelkhund, 
under the command of Mzer Nasem was defeated and driven back 
with great loss. 

Having secured his dominions in Bundelkhund he returned to Poona, 
where he was received with all the respect and acknowledgments due 
to his highly important services. He returned to Bundelkhund, left his 
son-in-law Bursa Juz, as his representative at Saugor, and removed 

‘the seat of his government to Culpee. In the year Samvat, 1815, 
A. D. 1758, Gosinp Pundit accompanied Supa Seo Buao and Biswas 
Rao, the son of the Peshwa, to Delhi; and in 1817 Samvat was 
killed on the plains of Paneeput, in an attempt to escort provisions to 
the troops immediately before the celebrated battle of that name, in 


which the brother and son of the Peshwa both lost their lives. 

_ This disaster was nearly fatal to the Murhutta dominions in Bundel- 
_Khund. Their troops fled from Culpee, and the chiefs took advantage 
_of the general consternation to regain their independence, and extend 
| their possessions. Brxrsa Jez, with the assistance of Janoo Guosza, 
reduced them to obedience, and retained possession of all the districts 
| placed under his charge. Buna Jez Baba, and Gunes Duur Nana, the 
two sons of Gosinp Jez, went to Poona; and were there invested 
with the government of Bundelkhund, in consideration of the merits and 
| services of their father. Buna Juz was the governor, and Gunga 
Daur was to act as deputy under him. The former was so well 
pleased with the management of Brxsa Jun, that he continued him in 
_the government of Sauger ; and proceeded himself, accompanied by 
Gunea Duor, to Culpee. Brxsa JExr was soon after summoned by the 
_ governor of the fortress of Mulhargurh, to which raja Ram Gosinp on 
) the part of Rucuona, the pretender to the office of Peshwa, assisted 
_by all the disaffected chiefs of the country, had laid siege. By the 
timely assistance afforded by Bexsa Jex the seige was raised; and he 
was soon after engaged in the fruitless attempt to prevent the march 
| through his territories of a British detachment under the command of 
Colonel Gopparp. See my account of Gopparp’s marchf. 


* See Kuyr op DEEN’s account of this invasion. 
+ Published in the Literary Gazette, 10th February, 1833. 
4n 2 
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(96,000) rupees possession. 


a year. 

Brgsa Jue recognized in due form the right of Mispaut Sinan to 
succeed his father Nizam Sa’ on the throne of Mundala; but the 
queen dowager, Betas Koour, insisted upon placing on the throne 
the prince Nuruur Sa’, a young man of about twenty-five years of age 
and son of Daun Sr1neu, the younger brother of Nizam SA, and next 
heir to the throne. She, as the widow of Soorvs Sa’, pretended to 
have a right to bestow the government as she pleased; and the 
usurpation of Nizam Sa’ having been excused on this ground, many — 
would have been found sufficiently willing to avail themselves of it, 
in order to raise themselves to wealth and consequence, had the birth | 
and title of Minpaut SinGu not been at all questionable. The leaders” 
of her party were Sauput Kuan the Pathan jageerdar of Surrenugur, — 
and PretuEse Sineu, jageerdar of Petehra. The leaders of the party’ 
of the young child were Ruasuns Baspar, and his son Muxunp. 
His brother Bikram Baspag, and his son Gunea Persaup, together 
with Gunrys Passan, the treasurer. 

The Dowager determined upon the destruction of the opposite 
party. Saupur Kuan invited to his house, which was situated out-— 
side the fort at Mundala, Gunnys Passan, his sons GirpHuR and — 
Nuwnopua, and his brother Morur Sinau, on the pretence of making 
arrangement for an advance of pay to his troops; and Gunea Grr 
Mohunt, a large banker went as guarantee to any agreements they — 
might make with him. Soon after they had entered on business — 
Sauput Kuan took Gunea Gir aside on the pretence of wishing to 
speak with him in private*; but the moment they left the room the — 
assassins, who were placed around, and waited only for this signal, — 
rushed in and fell upon the party. The two young men drew their 
swords and defended themselves and their father for some minutes; 


* Gunca Gir is generally admitted to have been a party to this murder. 
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but overpowered at last by numbers, they all fell. Saupur Kaan went 
off immediately to the Dowager’s palace within the fort; and was 
directed to proceed immediately, surround the house of Ruesuns 
Baspaz and his family, and put them into confinement. He sur- 
rounded their house with a body of his troops, and summoned the 
old man to surrender. He refused, and the troops began to fire in 
at the windows, seeing no chance of escape without disgrace, the men 
put the women and children to death, set fire to the house, and then 
rushed out upon the assassins, making great slaughter among them 
till they all fell covered with wounds. 

It was thought that of about one hundred and twenty-two mem- 
bers of which this family was composed, not one had escaped; but 
it was afterwards found’ that Pursotum, the son of Moxunp Baspas, 
a lad of about nine years of age, had been taken away by his nurse 
in the midst of the confusion and carnage of the Johur; as also that 
GunGaPeErsavup, the son of Bikram Baspasz, had been discovered still 
living among the wounded. These were concealed among the friends 

of the family for a month, when the ranee began to manifest feelings 
of regret at the massacre of this family, and of anxiety to discover 
some surviving member. The two survivors were brought to her, 

ind she conferred upon Pursotum the purguna of Suroulee in jageer. 

[t is now very generally believed that Minpaut Sineu was not the son 
of Nizam Sa’; and that he was brought forward by Rugusuns 
3A5PAR, merely for the purpose of securing the continuance of his in- 

luence in the administration of the government. 

Nuruur Sa having now been seated on the throne by the consent 
f both parties, another competitor made his appearance. SomErE SA 
was the illegitimate son of Nizam Sa’; and in ordinary times such 
‘ons never pretended any claim to succeed to the throne while a legi- 

imate son survived even in any collateral branch of the family. On 

he present occasion of a disputed succession, Somrre Sa’ set up his 
wretensions, and invited the Murhutta chief of Nagpore, Monpaszz, 

o his assistance. He marched to invade Gurha Mundala, but was 
aet by the ministers of the dowager, and induced to return to Nagpore 
m a promise of three hundred and seventy-five thousand rupees. This 
greement Nuruur Sa’ refused to ratify ; but Sommer Sa’ had by this 
ime gone off to solicit aid from Saugor. 

_ Brusa Jez demanded an explanation from Nuraur Sa’, who sent 
n accredited agent to him; but refused to attend to the suggestions 
f this agent, that he should purchase Brusa Jen’s recognition of his. 
itle, and advance Somere SA a sum of money, which might have been. 
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effected for about four hundred and fifty thousand rupees ; and Brxsa 
Jzz marched at the head of a large force from his cantonments at 
Dumow. At Teyjgur he was opposed by CuunpEer Huns, who held 
that purguna in jageer under the raja; but he soon defeated him, and 
advanced into the valley as far as Patun, where he was opposed by 
Sauput Kuan, Gunea Gir, and the jageerdar of Mangur, all of 
whom he soon dispersed, and advanced without further opposition to 
Mundala. 

He deposed Nuruur Sa’, and put Sommerer Sa’ on the throne; and 
removed Sauput Kuan, and Gunea Gir Mohunt from all share in 
the government, appointing in their place, as prime minister, his 
brother Dapoo Pundit, with the assignment of jageer of Sureenagur. 
The purguna of Sehora was assigned as a nuzurana to the Peshwa, 
and a fine of thirty hundred thousand rupees was imposed upon the 
government. In this fine however credit was given for thirteen hun- 
dred thousand rupees taken from the palace in money and jewels, a bond 
was drawn out forthe payment of fourteen hundred thousand in ten 
years by ten equal instalments : and for the payment of three within 
a specified time. Pursorum Baspaz and Sew Gir Gosaen were 
taken as hostages. Bursa Jue returned to Jabulpore, sent the greater 
part of his troops back to Saugor, and took up his residence at Gurha.. 

SomereE Sa’ apprehensive that Betas Koour would endeavour to get 
Nouruur Sa’ restored, and that the Murhutta would be easily persuads 
ed to accede to her wishes with a view to promote their own interests. 
by another change in the government, determined to make away with 
her. He left Mundala with the pretended intention of visiting Jabul- 
pore, but from the first stage he sent back Incua Sinen with a letter 
addressed to the dowager. He knew that she always heard every 
letter addressed to her read; and that this would give the assassin an 
opportunity of despatching her. Brxas Koour came to the door to hear 
the letter read, and was instantly cut down by Incua Sineu. Bexsa 
Jue attributed the assassination to Someru Sa’, and made preparations: 
to revenge it by removing him from the throne: he was not backward. 
in preparations to defend himself. He was joined by Sauput Kuan. 
of Sureenagur and Cuunper Huns; and with these and other feuda-. 
tory chiefs he advanced towards Saugor, in order to attack Bursa Jus. 
before he should get into the valley. The two chiefs came to an ~ 
action near Mangur. Cnaunpsk Huns was killed early in the fight; — 
and his followers giving way threw into confusion those of Saupur 
Kuan, who retreated with great precipitation upon Chouragurh. SomERE 
Sa’ made good his retreat to Mundala, and Bezsa Jez advanced as 
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far as Gurha, where he opened a negotiation with NurHur Sa’, for his 
restoration to the throne on condition of Gunea Grr becoming the 
security for the payment of the money due to him by the last treaty. 

- Having prevailed upon Somzrz Sa’ to come from Mundala on the 
promise of a pardon, he seized him at Tilwara ghat, and sent hima 
close prisoner to Saugor, where he was confined in the fort of Goor 
Jamur. Nuruvre Sa’ having agreed to Brezsa JEn’s terms, was taken 
to Mundala and put on the throne; but Morasze was left with a 
body of the Saugor troops in command of the garrison, and Nuraur 
Sa’ discovered that he was sovereign merely in name. 

Bersa Jre returned to Gurha : and, considering his authority to have 
been now securely established, he sent part of his troops back to 
Saugor, left the greater portion of what he retained at Jubulpore, and 
encamped with only afew followers about two miles distant, and close 
outside the city of Gurha, to the west, , 

Taking advantage of his carelessness Gunea Gir Mohunt collected 
together a body of five hundred Gosain horsemen ; attacked him about 
midnight ; put him, his brother Dapvoosa, and the greater part of their 
followers to the sword; and caused such a panic among the great 
body of his troops which were posted at Jubulpore, that they all made 
a precipitate retreat towards Saugor, with the exception of twelve 
Murhutta horsemen who entered the service of Gunca Gir. Hearing 
of this successful attack upon Brxsa Juz, the feudatory and other chiefs 

about Mundala, who were opposed to the Saugor rule, collected 
together round Mundala, and cut off Morasux’s supplies. He knew 
that he could not stand a siege, and requested permission to retire with 
his troops unmolested to Saugor. With his small detachment he 
_ made good his retreat all the way to Saugor, where he soon made pre- 
parations to recover the country which had been lost by the impru- 
dence of Brnsa Jzz, and torevenge his death. Gunea Gir Mohunt 
| was now joined by Sauput Kuan, who had been dispossessed of his 
jageer of Sureenugur by Bursa JrEz; and they advanced to meet 
Moora Jz so far as Teyzeer. Here an action took place ; the troops of 
_Gunea Gir gave way on the first discharge of the artillery of 
Moora Jzx; and those of Sauput Kuan were thrown into confusion 
by the death of their leader, who was shot in the breast by one of the 
twelve Murhutta horsemen, who had entered their service after the 
attack upon Berxsa Jz. His remains were buried upon the spot 
where he fell, and his tomb is still to be seen there. 
_ Gunea Gir with the deposed prince, Nuruur Sa’, whose cause he 
‘was supporting, fled precipitately from the field, the former towards 
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Mundala and the latter towards Chouragurh, in order to distract the 
attention, and divide the forces of Moora Jez. He however knew his 
enemies too well, and pursued closely and incessantly the most 
formidable, Gunea Gir, who was enabled to collect a few forces in 
passing by Mundala and Ramgurh, and to make a stand at Bhurura, 
near Kombhee, and on the bank of the Heerun river. Beaten here he 
retired upon Chouragurh, where the prince, Nuruur Sa’, had now been 
joined by a considerable force, which Dso Gir, the adopted son of 
Gunea Gir, had brought from Chundele. Their force united at the vil- 
lage of Singpore, where they were again beaten by Moora Jez; and 
obliged to take shelter in the fort of Chouragurh, which he immediately 
invested, and very soon took, as it is supposed, by the treachery 
of Pupum S:inau, the jageerdar of Delehree, 

Nuruur Sa’ was sent prisoner to the fort of Korae in the purguna 
of [Ximlassa ; and Gunea Gir to Saugor, where he was soon after put 
to a cruel death by having his hands and legs tied together, and in 
this state being suspended to the neck of a camel, so that he might 
come in contact with the knee. The animal was driven about the 
streets of Saugor, with the Mohunt thus suspended to his neck, till 
he was dead. Kuramvur Kuan, was taken prisoner in the action of 
Legzgur, and sent to Saugor where he was ransomed for twelve 
thousand rupees by ApHuUR OpuDEEA, in gratitude, it is said, for former 


acts of kindness. He returned to Sureenagur, but was soon after — 


obliged to retire with his family, and take up his residence at Chapura. 
Nuruvur Sa’ died in prison in the fort of Korae a few years after, 
Samvat 1846 or A. D. 1789. 

Somere Sa’ was afterwards released and in 1861 Samvat or A. D. 


1804, he was killed in an action which took place at Kislae, between — 


RucuonatH Row the subadar of Deoree, and Lucuamun SinGH 
jageerdar of . He had taken the part of the latter of these 
chiefs in a contest for dominion. 

[To be continued. ] 


Geography. 


It would be difficult to convey any very precise idea of the bound- I 
aries of the Gurha Mundala dominions when most extended, by de- — 


scription, because they were not marked out by any very distant 
geographical lines, while those of a political character are either too 
little known or have been too often changed to afford any assistance. 


They comprised at the end of the reign of Suneram Sa’, who died the — 


year Samvat A.waD. the following fifty-two gurhs or 
districts. 
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No. of villages. 

750 1 Gurha, or the territory lying between the rivers Nerbudda, 
Heerun, and Gour. 

750 2 Maroo Gur, that lying east of the Gour river, and including 
Mundala. 

750 3 Puchele Gur, that lying between the rivers Burma and Ma- 
hanudee now the purguna of Komlbee. 

350 4 Singole Gurh, that lying between the Heerun and the 
Beerma rivers. 


760 5 Amodah bounded to the by the Soor river, and to 
the : by Kanaree. 
750 6 Kanooja, bounded to the by the Omur river 
and to the north by the Olonee river 
the by the village of Kumarore and in- 


cluding what is now the purguna of Belehree. 

750 7 Bugamara. 

750 8 Teepagur. 

750 9 Raegur. 

750 10 Pertabgur. 

750 11 Amurgur. Van now included in the Ramgur raja’s estate. 

350 12 Deohur. 

360 13 Patungur. 

750 14 Futtahpore, bounded to the east by the Doodhee river ; the 
north by the Nerbudda ; to the west by the village of 
Turone ; and to the south extending into the hills. 

750 15 Numooagur bounded to the west by the Doodhee river ; the 
north by the Shere ; and to the south extending into the 
hills. 

360 16 Bhowurgur, bounded to the west by the Shere ; the north by 
the Nerbudda ; east by the Deo rivers; and to the south 
extending into the hills. 

750 17 Burgee, bounded to the west by the Deo river ; to the north 
by the Nerbudda ; and west by the Bungur. 


750 18 Ghoonsour, bounded to the by the 
Bangunga ; to the by the Pave. hen 
3 ssigned b 
360 19 Chouree, to the south by the Punjdhur ea iad Sa, #4 
river, now Seonee. BuxuTBu.Lunp 


750 20 Dougertal, to the north bounded by the about A. D. 


Punjdhar, and to the south by the Soor 1700. 
river, 
40 
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750 21 Kurwagur. ‘) 
750 22 JShunjungur. 


750 23 Lapagur. These six districts comprised the ancient — 
350 24 Soutagur. dominions of the Haihaibunsi sovereigns as 
of Langee. q 


850 25 Deehagur. 

750 26 Bunkagur. J 

750 27 Powae Kurheya. 

750 28 Shahnagur, bounded to the south Assigned to CuuTreR 
by the Alonee river ; to the east (Saunt by Hirpeg Sa’. 
by to the west by 

750 29 Dhumonee. 

750 30 Huttah. | 

360 31 Mureea Deh. 

360 382 Gurha Kotah. 

750 33 Shahgur. 


Said to have been assigned to the em- — 
peror by Narinp Sa’. 


360 34 Gurpehra. 
750 35 Domoa. ] ae wees J Assigned to q 
: vin | 
360 36 Rehlee, and Rahngir. (of Gurpehra, since gta 
860 37 Etavw. called Saugor. l y : 


750 38 Khimlasa and Korae.J 
750 39 Goonow. i 

750 40 Baree. | 

360 41 Choukeegur. 

360 42 Rahigur. 

750 43 Mukurhae. 

750 44 Karoo Bagh. Since forming the Bhopaul principality. 
750 45 Koorwae. 

360 46 Rae Seyn. 

750 47 Bhowraso. | | 

360 48 Bhopaul. J 


350 49 Opudgar, subsequently added to the Bhopaul dominions. 


7 1 Deoree. 
750 50 Punagur. Subsequently | 2 Tendoo Kera. 
750 51 Deoree. formed into 5< 3 Chumurpurta. 
750 52 Gourjumur. | Muhals. | 4 Gour Jamur. 
J L5 Nuhur Mow. 


The capital of the Gond raja had been Gurha ; and this continued 
to be the residence of the Rajpoot princes up to the reign of Dunrvut, 
who transferrec his residence to Singolegurh. This fortress which is 
of immense extent, was built by a raja Brus, it is said, a prince of the 
Chundele Rajpoot tribe, who reigned over that part at some former 
period. 


( 
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Another prince of that tribe is said to have reigned at Belehree over 
that part, which formed the district of Kanooja, or number six in this 
list. 

The valley of Jubeyra, which now comprises several cultivated and 
peopled villages, was then a lake formed by a bund of about half a 
mile long, one hundred and fifty feet thick, and one hundred feet high, 
made with sandstone cut from the Bhundere range of hills close by. 
This bund isa curious work, and stands about four miles from the 
village of Jubeyra, to the southeast. It is said that it was cut 
through by the Mahommudun army in the invasion, but it seems to 
have burst of itself from the weight or overflowing of an- unusual 
_ quantity of water ; anda branch of the Beermee river now flows 
through the middle of it. Szngolegur once overlooked this magni- 
ficent lake. This however must have been insignificant compared 
with the lake which at the same time covered the Tal purguna, in the 
Bhopaul territory, on the site of which are now some seven hundred 
villages I believe. The bund which kept in this mass of water united 
two hills in the same manner as that near Jubeyra ; but was of greater 
magnitude and of more elegant construction. 

Ranee Durcuourze appears to have changed the seat of govern- 
ment partially though not altogether to Chouragurh, a fort which is 
situated on the brow of the Sathpore range of hills, and which over- 
looks the valley of the Nerbudda, about twenty miles from the station 
of Nursingpore; for we find Asur Kuan after her defeat and death 
marches to Chouragurh, and there finds her family and treasure. It is 
however probable that she merely sent them there for security on the 
approach of the invading army, as Singolegur was thought untenable, 
and lay in their direct line of march. 

DurGcuouter’s son, Breer Narain, made Gurha his residence; and 
it continued to be the capital till the reign of when it was 
transferred to Mundala, which became the residence of his successors 
till the Saugor conquest, or usurpation in the year Samvat 1837, 
A. D. 1780. when Jubulpore became the seat of the local government, 
and has continued so ever since. 

When the Rajpoot dynasty, if it may be so called, commenced in the 
person of JApoo Ras, the principality contained merely the district of 
Gurha, (No. 1,) which comprised seven hundred and fifty villages, and 
was bounded on the south by the Nerbudda ; the west and north by 
the Heerun ; and on the east by the Gour rivers. Gopaut the tenth 
prince of that dynasty, extended his dominions over the districts of 
Mandoogur, (No. 2,) containing seven hundred and fifty villages. He 
built the town of Gopaulpore, and is said to have improved his country 

402 
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greatly by rendering the roads secure to merchants and all kinds of 
travellers, whereas they had before been much infested by tigers, and 
other beasts of prey. 

Pedigree of Sau Gusre Rat. 


Sau GusJeE Rat. 


| | 
Buorat Sincu, ANop SinGcu, Asppoop Sincu, Monvun Sineu, Bursore SINGH. 


| 


| “Sa eie NAAT OC Fy 
Furren Sineu, Hemras, JuGutSinecw, INDERSEET. 
| 


| I 
LucHMUN SINGH, TrILoK SINGH. 


a 
N.B. A list of the Gurha Mundala rajas derived from an inscription trans- 
lated by Captain Fein in the 15th Vol. of As. Res. page 437, has 47 in lieu 
of 48 names to SANGRaMA Sa’H whose Son Vi’RANA’RA‘YANA was killedin a 
battle with AxKBer’s troops. That list terminates with the reigning monarch 
Hripayr‘swara in A. D. 1667. It differs immaterially from the present list. 


11.—Account of the Ruins and Site of old Mandavi in Raepur, and legend 
of Vixramapitya’s Son in Cutch. By Lieut. W. Postans, Bombay 
Engineers. 


On the edge of the creek (khdrt) which runs inland in a N. W. direc- 
tion from Mandavi at the distance of about 2 miles from that Bunder, 
are to be traced the remains of a place of some extent called by the na- 
tives of the country Raepur, or Old Mandavt, (this last word signifies 
custom house.) They relate that Raepur was formerly the Mandavi 
of the Gulf of Cutch: the sea washed its walls and it carried on 
greater trade than Mandavf (or as it is styled in all official documents 
of the country) Raepur does at the present day. Old Mandavi is how- 
ever now nothing more than a deserted and desolate spot, and with 
the exception of the foundations of its brick buildings, nothing re- 
mains to denote where a flourishing city is supposed to have once 
been. It is curious that the art of brick-making has either been lost 
or completely fallen into disuse, hence the natives use these ruins to 
provide bricks to assist in building the houses of neighbouring vil- 
lages, and in digging for these the small copper coins have been 
found, which are known in Cutch as the *Ghadira pice from the im- 


* J annex a sketch of one of the most perfect impressions I have yet seen. 
I have in my possession 12 of these coins, some of which I found myself 
amongst the ruins of Raepur. The natives say they are often found after the 
rains when they are more easily distinguished from the stones, &c. which sur- 
round them, owing to the sand being whiter at that season—the antiquarian 
would no doubt be rewarded if he were to dig to some extent in this spot. 
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press they bear. The love for the marvellous amongst the natives has 
magnified the extent and importance of Old Mandavi to a city 2 coss in 
circumference, carrying on double the trade of the present and more 
modern port. I found the greatest visible extent of its ruins from 
E. to W. to be 200 paces, but as the khdri bounds them to the N. 
and W. the yearly freshes carry away some part of the foundations ; 
so that from their present appearance little idea can be formed of the 
real extent of the place. In the absence of all historical record, as 
is usual with many places presenting a similar appearance in Cutch, 
a legend or legends is attached to it, and it is related to have been 
the consequence of a curse (strap) denounced upon it by a holy men- 
dicant (DuarmanAtH), the founder of the sect of jogies called Kan- 
phatties :—they have a temple said to be built in the time of Rao 
LAxuA in the middle of the ruins: the village of Raepur on the op- 
posite bank of the khdrf is tributary to the same establishment. 
There is no reason to doubt that Raepur was formerly a place of trade 
and importance, the khari from the sea to some distance above Raepur 
is of considerable width, never less than 800 yards, and in places I 
should think even more. It is by no means unusual for the sea to recede 
from places similarly situated, andthe abandonment or destruction of the 
old port may either be attributed to this cause rendering it no longer 
available for trade, or it may be the effect of either earthquake or famine, 
to both of which calamities Cutch has at all periods been subjected. 


Cutch above all places abounds in legends and traditions; the 
more marvellous the higher they are prized. The following as being 
connected with this ancient city of Raepur, and the impression in the 
Ghadira coins* I have committed to paper for the amusement of the 
curious in such matters. For all the inconsistencies which may be 
observed therein, I beg leave to decline any responsibility ; I merely 
profess to givea correct translation of the fable as it has been at 
various times related to me. As this legend also represents the 
destruction of Raepur by Vixramasir the son of Inpra, it is evident 
that it must have been rebuilt before DHarmandtu could have 
vented his malediction upon it. The native way of accounting for 
this is, that it was rebuilt, and that the coins are the work of a 
king Gappgx Sineg, who struck them in commemoration of the story 
of Vixramasit. It was during his, Gappgen Sinen’s, reign (about 
450 years since) that the city of Raepur was again destroyed,—but 


* The square copper coin sketched by Lieut. Posrans has the effigy of a 
bull, not an ass: though it might be readily mistaken.——Ep. 
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such are the absurdities and inconsistencies which mark these tradi- 
tions, that it is difficult to know which is the most popular fable, 
since you can seldom hear the same story from two different persons : 
however this of Vixramagsit is the best authenticated I have yet 
found on the subject. 


Legend of Virst the Son of Vixramasit, whose father was trans- 
formed into a donkey. 

The legend opens with InpRa, who is represented as amusing him- 
self in the courts of paradise with the matching of four Apsaras 
(heavenly nymphs), his son Vikram being present at the entertain- 
ment,—one of the damsels was so surpassingly beautiful that she 
attracted the attention and as the sequel shews excited the admira- 
tion of the son, who after gazing for some time threw a small peb- 
ble at her as a token of his passion, and a hint not to be misunder- 
stood. The pebble striking the nymph occasioned a slight deviation in 
her movements which InpRa observed, and ascertaining the cause 
was greatly incensed that his son should in his presence be guilty of 
so great a breach of decorum; he determined to inflict summary and 
severe punishment, so turning to his son he said, “‘ Your conduct is 
unbecoming and disrespectful, the action of which you have been 
guilty in giving reins to the fierceness of your desire is more consis- 
tent with the properties of an ass than one of godlike origin; hear 
then the curse I denounce upon you—quit these realms and visit the 
earth in the form of an ass; there and in that degraded form to re- 
main until the skin of the animal whose form you take shall be burnt, 
then you are released but not till then.” Short time was allowed 
Vikram to prepare for his journey, he was at once precipitated to 
earth and alighted close to a potter who was employed in his vocation 
near the then populous and important city of Raepur (Old Mandavi). 
The potter amazed at this sudden accession to his wealth, after some 
time put the son of InprRa into his stables with his other beasts; but 
the first night the donkey speaking to the potter said, “‘ go into 
the neighbouring city and demand the king’s daughter for me in mar- 
riage.”’ This miracle astonished the potter, but he obeyed the injunc- 
tion, and proceeding to the kotw4l of the city, communicated what 
had occurred. The kotw4l disbelieving the story went to the potter’s 
house to ascertain the fact; he heard the same words repeated and 
told the minister, who also having satisfied himself of the truth of — 
the report, devised some means to acquaint the king; he in his turn 
heard the donkey speak, and wishing to avoid so very unpleasant 
a connection for his daughter said to the potter, If you willin one 
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night cause the walls of my city to become brass, the turrets silver, 
the gates gold, and collect all the milk in my province into one 
spot, I will give my daughter in marriage to this donkey. Satisfied in 
his own mind that his daughter was safe under this agreement he 
departed. No sooner had he left the place than the son of InpRa said 
to the potter, Place a chatty (earthen pot) of milk on either side of 
me, rub my tail with milk and mount me. The potter cbeyed him and 
away they flew to the city. The potter was then directed to sprinkle 
the milk from the chatties on the walls and turrets ;—he did so, and 
they became brass and silver; with a switch of the donkey’s tail 
the gates became gold, and all the milk in the province collected into 
one place. In the morning, great was the surprise of the king to 
find the task he had given and on which he had relied for the safety 
of his daughter so scrupulously fulfilled. He had no remedy therefore 
but to perform his promise, and the marriage rites of the princess 
with InpRa’s son in the shape of a donkey were duly solemnized. 
That night the bride with a confidential friend, a brahmin’s daughter, 
awaited the coming of the bridegroom. The son of INpRa who had the 
power of appearing in mortal form (which power he only possessed 
during tke night) came to the chamber where the damsels were in 
a form surpassing mortal beauty. The princess supposing some 
stranger had intruded himself ran away and hid herself in another 
apartment, but the brahmin’s daughter remained. In short he reveal- 
ed the secret of his divine origin, and the curse under which he suffered, 
to both the women, whom he took to wife, and in due time each be- 
came pregnant. The king astonished at the apparent apathy of his 
daughter, respecting the disgusting form of her husband, inquired 
of her and discovered the secret, resolved to emancipate his son-in- 
law from the curse, he one night seized and burnt the donkey’s skin. 
The son of InpRA was immediately aware of the occurrence and 
‘directed his wives to take all the jewels and valuables they possessed 
and flee from the city to preserve their lives, for that he bemg re- 
leased from his curse must return to his father Inpra, but that the city 
where they then were, would immediately become “‘ duttan’”’ (desolate 
and destroyed). The women fled and the city was destroyed, as 
| Vikram the son of Inpra had foretold. The women journeyed to- 
wards Hindostan: on the road the brahmin’s daughter was delivered 
of ason. Not having any means of providing for the infant she aban- 
_doned him in the jungle where a jackal suckled him with her young. 
The mother accompanying the princess proceeded until they arrived 
! at a city where this latter was also delivered of a son whom she called 
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Vi'rs1. In the course of time the child who had been abandoned, 
grew in stature but roamed in the forest like a wild beast, understand- 
ing only the language of the jackals, till one day he was observed by 
a horde of brinjarries who sent their men to surround and capture 
him. He travelled with these merchants, and nightly as the jackals 
howl around their camp, the brinjarries ask him what they say, he tells 
them to be on the alert, for from the cries of the jackals, plunderers 
are at hand. On this account the merchants regard him as their pro- 
tector and call him Saxwni or prophet. By chance these brinjarries 
stopt at the city in which resided V1'rs1 with his mother and the mo- 
ther of Saxni. Now the prince of this city made a practice of robbing 
all travellers who passed through it, and the brinjarries being pos- 
sessed of much treasure, he sent his servants to pillage them, but ow- 
ing to the cries of the jackals and the warnings of Saxn1, their efforts 
were unavailing. Disappointed at their ill success the thieves deter- 
mined on revenge, for which purpose they placed a katturah (drink- — 
ing vessel) of gold in one of the traveller’s bales, and accused them 
of having stolen it. The brinjarries, confident in their innocence, 
offered their property to be searched, promising that if the vessel 
was found amongst their bales, they would forfeit all to the men of the 
city. The katturah was found, and these latter aware of the power of 
SAKNI demanded him to be given up. The merchants being helpless 
yielded him and proceeded on their journey; the mother of Saxni 
recognized her son and told the brothers of their relationship, they 
both set out upon their travels, Saxni telling Vues that he must 
go towards the city of Ujain; that on the road he will arrive at a 
mighty river; that a dead body will float past him, on the arm of — 
which will be a ¢éwid (or charm), that if he possesses himself of this 
he will become king of Ujain. Vi'rs1 requests Saxn1 to accompany 
him, he does so, and Vi'rs1 having possessed himself of the charm — 
as foretold by Saxni, they reach Ujain where they put up at the — 
house of a potter, whose family were lamenting as for a dire calamity, 
on asking the reason of which they learn that the city of Ujain is 
possessed by a Rdkasa (demon) by name Agiah Betdl, who nightly — 
devours the king of Ujain; that all men take it by turn to be king — 
and rule for one day; the lot had now fallen on the potter, for which ; 
cause his family were thus afflicted. The brothers consoled the potter, 4 
and Vvns1 promises to supply his place. Vu1'rs1 accordingly pre- > 
sents himself and with acclamations is proclaimed king of Ujain; he — 
made Saxni his prime minister. At night armed with sword and — 
shield he betook himself to his sleeping apartment, the Agiah Betdl — 
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as usual knocks at the door and demands admittance. Vurs1 opens 
the door and assisted by the power of the tdwid conquers the demon, 
insisting on his quitting Ujain never to return. Ujain was thus re- 
lieved from a dire calamity. Vi'rs1 reigned in Ujain for many years 
and became a great monarch. His reign forms an epoch from which 
throughout Gujrat and Hindostan, the Hindu year is dated; thus 
the present A. D. 1837 is 1893 of Vira (Vikrama ?) : he is recognized 
as the founder of the numerous castés which now exist; before his 
time there were only the four principal ones of Brahmin, Kshatria, 
Waisya, and Sudra. 


II.—Catalogue of Geological Specimens from Kemaon presented to the 
Asiatic Society. By Dr. J. McCieuuanp. 


Anxious that the structure of Kemaon should be brought as prac- 
tically as possible to the notice of those who devote themselves 
to geology, I take the liberty to present to the Asiatic Society a 
duplicate collection of rock specimens, the counterpart of which is 
intended to be sent to the Geological Society of London. If this 
small collection be of no other utility, it may serve in some slight 
degree to elucidate the extensive collection of the rocks of the 
same province, formed by the late Captain Hersert, and may assist 
some member of the Society in the task of arranging the vast ac- 
cumulation of materials alluded to. 

They are the specimens from which the mineral characters of the 
rocks of Kemaon were partly taken, so that if my work contains errors 
in the application of names, or if the substances to which certain 
names have therein been applied, be erroneously described; the 
members of the Society and all persons who have access to their 
museum will have it in their power to rectify my mistakes, which I 
have no doubt are numerous. On going hastily over the reinspection 
of the collection after nine months subsequent experience in Assam 
and the Cossiah mountains, I have myself been enabled in the cata- 
logue to make some corrections applicable tomy ‘Inquiries in Kema- 
on; but there are other errors no doubt of still greater moment which 
neither my time nor my abilities enable me at present to point out; 
these may more readily occur to any member of the Society who 
will undertake an examination of this collection. 

4 P 
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No.1, Granite (Ing. Kem. 44*) as I have stated this rock to be stra- 
tified it becomes a matter of consequence to determine whether it be 
granite or not. I confess I begin myself to suspect it to be gneiss 
which has assumed the granitic form in particular spots. The whole range 
composed of this rock (changing in places into unquestionable gneiss) dips 
towards the Himd/aya, presenting for the most part steep declivities in 
an opposite direction formed by the outgoing of the strata. In the lower 
strata the mica gives place to hornblende, forming an intermediate rock 
between gneiss and hornblende-slate as 5, 8, and 20f. 

-2, Specimen, of the granitic centres contained in the gneiss of Kalee 
Kemaon{. 

3. Gneiss of Kalee Kemaon. 

4. Harder nodules which adhere to the surface of granitic masses. 

5. Gneiss, with quartz and felspar imbedded in mica and horn-- 
blende, from Kalee Kemaon ; it underlies the granitic rocks at Choura 
Pany, forming the southern foot of that mountain. This specimen belongs 
to variety a, Ing. Kem. 59. : 

6. Nodules of red felspar and hornblende adhering to the granitic cen- 
tres of gneiss at Kalee Kemaon. 

7. Mica-slate from beds of gneiss at Choura Pany. 


8. The same containing hornblende. 
9. Ferruginous slate from beds in gneiss and extending parallel with 


the strata. Ing. Kem. 52. 

10, 11. Two interesting specimens shewing the transition between No. 5, 
and clay-slate variat. Inq. Kem. 59. 

12. Felspar quartz with very little mica forming veins in the sepBiee of 
Choura Pany. 

13. Gneiss of Choura Pany (on the southern declivity of the mountain) 
passing into mica-slate nearly the same as 7. 

14. Chlorit-slate with quartz from the southern part of Choura Pany. 
Inq. Kem. 60. 

15. Ditto without quartz, 

16. Porphyritic green stone. Ing. Kem. 61. } 

17. Described (Ing. Kem. 62.) as oldest gypsum from beds in mica- 
slate 7 and 8, but I doubt its being gypsum. Von Bucr found beds of 
quartz in mica-slate just as this rock occurs: this specimen ought to be 
more carefully examined. 


* Inq. Kem. 44—This abbreviation denotes the page referred to for further 
information in a work published in Calcutta, 1835, entitled, Inquiries in Ke- 
maon, &c. q 

t These and similarly expressed numbers throughout the catalogue refer to 
specimens in the collection. 

$ When localities are mentioned, the map attached to the Inquiries in Kemaon 
may be referred to. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
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18. Specimen of a similar appearance from a similar geognostic posi- 
tion. Its specific gravity approaches that of gypsum more nearly than that 
of the last. 

19. Mica-slate with chlorite, approaching closely to the character of 
clay-slate. It is interposed between 5 and the oldest clay-slate (24) and 
occurs extensively in Kalee Kemaon. 

20. Hornblende-slate from the Ramessa valley. 

21. Mica-slate occurring in beds of gneiss at Choura Pany, and with 
beds of quartz at Durgurrah. 

22. Transition between mica-slate and clay-slate, Ponar valley. 

23. Quartz containing mica (Ing. Kem. 64) described in mistake as 
oldest gypsum. It occurs in mica-slate at Durgurrah, and forms extensive 
beds in that rock. The mica-slate adjoining these beds for the distance 
of several miles on each side contains no quartz. 

24. Clay-slate, oldest variety, (1 variat. Inq. Kem. 70.) 

25. Old blue clay-slate, (2 variat. Ing. Kem. 70.) 

26. Newest clay-slate, (3 variat. Ing. Kem. 71.) 

27. A-variety of No. 25 denominated roofing-slate: it is of superior 
quality and answers admirably for the peculiar purpose to which it is ape 
plied. 

28. Clay-slate, (4 variat. Ing. Kem. 72.) 

29. Transition slate ? crystalline curved slaty structure with a pearly 
lustre, by which last it is supposed to be distinguished from 28, the lustre 
of which is glimmering and depends on specks of mica which are quite 
absent in this variety, the lustre of which depends on crystalline struc- 
ture. 

30. A somewhat crystalline bed occurring in the oldest clay-slate (24) 
on the N.E. foot of Choura Pany near the bed of the Lohoo river: 
One of the specimens since it was first examined has assumed quite a cu- 
preous lustre, from which, as well as from its weight, I suspect it to contain 
a certain portion of copper. A repository of that metal may probably be 
found in the vicinity of the place from which this specimen was ex- 
tracted. 

31. Quartz from contemporaneous veins in clay-slate. 

32. Transition between 25 and tale. It is described, perhaps errone- 
ously, under the name of graphite or drawing slate. (Ing. Kem. 74 and 75.) 
It affords some of the principal repositories of copper one. 

33. In further illustration of the transition between old blue slate and 


tale. In this specimen the approximation to clay-slate preponderates. 


34. The same transition, but in this the substance approximates closely 


_ to serpentine. Inq. Kem. 133. Its lightness may however with propriety 


exclude it from that species. 
35. Granular foliated limestone from beds in clay-slate, described as 


_ transition limestone. Ing. Kem. 85, 86, 87. 


36. Primitive limestone. Ing. Kem. 75, structure in the great scale 
4p 2 | 
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lamellar in consequence of straight layers of argillaceous matter which 
separate the calcareous parts; these are very minutely granular. It 
reposes on clay-slate on the northern declivity of Takill. 

37. Snow-white fine granular limestone. 

38. Peach-blossom granular limestone. The granular foliated struc. 
ture of both these rocks is obscure ; 38 effervesces but slowly in acids, 
and a small portion appears to remain insoluble. 

39. In this specimen both forms of the rock (38 and 37) alternate in 
layers. 

40. Splintery hornstone from beds in 37 and 38. 

41. Hornstone. Ing. Kem. 151. 

42. Slate and limestone named for some reason for which J] cannot now 
sufficiently account, aluminous slate and limestone. Ing. Kem. 87. Speci- 


men from the Ramessa valley. 
43. Another variety of the same rock from the Ponar valley. 


44, Magnesian limestone containing mica and other insoluble matters. 

4.5. Magnesian limestone. 

46. Coarse magnesian limestone. The last three rocks belong to the 
Ponar valley. Ing. Kem. 90 to 92. 

47. Steatitic sandstone, (Ing. Kem. 92,) fresh specimen. 

48. Another specimen of the fresh rock. 

49. ‘The same partially weathered. 

50. The same merely differing in color and rather more weathered. 

51. Fully weathered and presenting the character of a fine sand- 
stone in the state in which this peculiar rock forms the greater portion of 
the Suee mountain. See map. 

52. The same as it often occurs in overlying masses corroded as in the 
specimen. 

These instructive specimens from 47 to 52 merit serious attention. We 
see at Jeercoonie (vide map) a ridge of mountain formed of compact rock 
capable of scratching glass, and presenting some of the characters of Jade. 
Wesee masses of this rock continually separating and falling from the effects 
of the atmosphere, and that the masses thus detached from the original bed 
change rapidly from a compact and crystalline state to a loose fine-grain. 
ed sandstone whose characters become permanent. Even the fresh speci- 
mens 47 and 48 since the time I procured them have underwent so great 
a change that they would now hardly be recognised by a person who saw 
them before. The sharp splinters have become soft and opaque, and 
the whole surface from an uniform sea-green and greenish yellow with 
waxy lustre has changed to a dull gray! To what extent have such chan- 
ges taken place in nature ? The Suee mountain adjoining Jeercoonie though 
now a huge uncomformable mass of fine sandstone without a trace of its 
former appearance must have originally consisted of this crystalline though 
apparently stratified rock! Inq. Kem, 92. 

53. Thesamerock fresh but rapidly undergoing change. 
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54. Specimen of the same rock weathered and presenting the form in 
which it is spread over the surface of the country, as well as reposing 
in detached blocks and masses on the summits of clay-slate mountains*. 

55. Rocks described, Ing. Kem. 106, 107, as transition limestone. It 
forms a ridge in the centre of Shore valley as well as most of the adjoining 
mountain summits. It appears to be stratified but much disturbed and 
broken. Brecciated specimens of the same. 

57. Slaty variety. 

58. Variegated brown and blue varieties of the same. The mineral 
characters of these limestones are sufficiently distinct from those described 
as primitive, and as this indication is confirmed by geognostic relations, I 
still adhere to the distinctions I have drawn between them, independent 
however of any theoretical views. 

59. Overlying variety of the same. It is not very distinct in its mine- 
ral characters from the stratified rocks, and it may be supposed to have 
had its continuity merely separated from adjoining masses by the same 
set of causes as now occasion the corrosive effects on its surface. Inq. Kem. 
107 and 108. 
~ 60. Compact dolomite. Ing. Kem. 109. 

61. The same with chlorite and quartz preponderating. 

62. With chlorite preponderating, the last two specimens being 
natural as well as local links between dolomite and chlorite slate at Belket, 

63. ‘Transition between compact dolomite and granular quartz with 
chlorite. Ing. Kem. 114. 

64. Blue variety of the same consisting of distinct grains of quartz 
imbedded in chlorite more or less closely in different parts of the same 
specimen. 

65. Thesame, but the grains of quartz are larger, more distinct and 
loosely aggregated as well as rounded, and altogether presenting the 
character of sandstone. These specimens were taken from the valley of 
Belket. 

66. Peach-blossom variety of the same, from the Ramgunga valley: at 
the bridge on the road between Petora and Almora, described, Ing. Kem. 
115 as granular dolomite. 

67. Another variety of the same, from the same situation. The oval 
grains of quartz appear to be in this specimen arranged so as to present 
their longest diameters to each other, giving the mass a fibrous structure 
and proving its chemical origin: attentive observation may detect the 
same structure in other specimens. 

68. Another specimen from the same situation as the last. 

69. Of the same nature as 66, 67 and 68, but ina state of decay and 
quite friable. In this form the rock is found in Goron valley 3,000 feet 
above the situation in which the other specimens were found. 


* It is not always found reposing on clay-slate, but as is seen in many instances » 
ascendisg from beneath that rock. 
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70. Siliceous colite, Ing. Kem. 117, composing a lofty range of moun- 
tains, and connected by an insensible transition with the rocks just enu- 
merated. It differs from any form of quartz rock I am acquainted with, 
in undergoing spontaneous decomposition. 

71. The same slightly decomposed. 

-. 72. The same still more decomposed and earthy. The last 12 speci- 
mens, together with the series represented by 47 and 48, which are all 
connected by natural affinities, compose a large tract of the mountains of 
Kemaon ; and my collection of specimens from the Abor mountains, several 
hundred miles to the eastward of Kemaon, is comprised of specimens 
which would seem to represent a continuation of the same rocks along the 
whole extent of the Himalaya in this direction. It would be interesting 
to compare these with the siliceous rocks of the cordilleras of the Andes, 
which also appear like the Kemaon siliceous rocks to be subject to rapid 
decay. ‘ . 

73. Protogine ? I described this rock under the head of Granitine, 
Ing. in Kem. 124, and was led to believe the crystalline parts to be 
dolomite from the local connection which exists between this rock and 
limestone in all situations in which I have had an opportunity of 
observing it. Its connection with the ores of copper render it inter- 
esting. 

74. A more characteristic specimen composed of large crystals. 

75. A specimen of the same, but whose crystals are small and closely 
impacted together as is usual in this rock, the tale being collected in nests 
rather than uniformly disseminated. 

76. Nearly the same as 74. 

77. The same with a few columnar crystals of talc on one of its sur- 
faces. 

78. Another variety of the same found in small masses at the base of a 
lofty and abrupt calcareous mountain in Shore valley. The crystalline 
parts appear to be arragonite, but the matrix is tale. 

79. ‘Talcose limestone from Shore valley. 

80. Another variety of a similar nature, but with the talcose parts de- 
cayed and extending longitudinally through the mass in an irregular. 
concentric manner, so as to give it the appearance of a fossil wood, which 
similitude is further strengthened by the great length and cylindric shape 
of its masses, so that I was led to consider the first variety as satin spar, 
Ing. Kem. 125, and the other as a fossil wood, (Ing. Kem. 384 ;) but subse- 
quent discoveries of both these minerals during my journey in Assam 
enable me to correct these errors. 

81. Commonly slaty tale. 

82. Another variety (spintery). 

83. The form in which 81 enters into the composition of the talcose 
limestone. 
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84. The form in which tale enters into the composition of Protogine. 

85. Rhomboidal crystals of tale. 

86. Dolomite spar from nests between the tale and limestone in Shore 
valley. } 

87. Variegated slate. Ing. Kem. 128. 

88. Newer argillaceous slate not variegated and found under dis-- 
tinct circumstances fromthe last. Ing. Kem. 130. 

89. Greyish black brecciated serpentine from the bed of the Mahikali 
river. Ing. Kem. 131. 

90. Noble serpentine. Ing. Kem. 134. 
91. Ditto with veins of a quartzose appearance. 
_92.. Coarser variety. 

93. Green argillaceous slate from the vicinity of the serpentine. These 
rocks are found near the village of Gorajht on the way to Jula ghaut from 
Petora. . 

94. Older alpine limestone copper slate. Ing. Kem. 1838. The cop- 
per ore is contained between the slaty layers and fractures of the 
rock. 

944. Alpine limestone. There is another variety of this rock distin- 
guished by its flat tabuiar masses forming thin beds, spread over other 
rocks rather than accumulated in masses of great depth, such as the 
rock represented by this specimen. I endeavoured to distinguish this 
variety farther by the peculiar form of some of its distinct concretions 
which resemble in shape small fishes. Ing. Kem. 140. 

95. Magnesian limestone from Shore valley : structure slaty but crys- 
- talline and compact. Ing. Kem. 142. 

96. The same, shewing the change to which it is subject by decom- 
position. | 

87. Shews that some layers are less disposed to decompose than others, 
and that the destructive causes operate as well tranversely with regard 
to the layers as laterally. 

98. The rock completely altered, (Ing. Kem. 43) named earthy variety. 

99. Vesicular limestone. 

100. Porphyritic septarium. Ing. Kem. 148, 

101. Vesicular limestone from the summit of several mountains. 

102. Other specimens of the same from similar situations but some- 

what decomposed. 

103. Impressions of rhomboidal crystal in a basis undetermined, col- 
lected from amongst the talcose rocks and protogine in Shore valley. 

104. Bituminous marlslate, valley of Belket. Ing. Kem. 154. 

105. Calcareous grit stone from the northern declivity of the moun- 
tain that divides Belket from the plains. 

106. Argillaceous sandstone. Ing. Kem. 156. 

107. Amianthus from the junction of the talcose slate and limestone 
rocks in Shore valley. 
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108. Common quartz crystallized. 

109. Greenstone contained in the newer limestone of Shore valley. 

110. Hornblende— Belket. 

111. Porphyry from the bed of the river at Burmdeo pass. | 

112. Transition between the newer argillaceous slates and granular 
crystalline rocks called steatitic sandstone. 

113. Snow-white siliceous oolite from the Deary mountains, 

114. Granular quartz from the valley of Bara but not collected in 
siti. 

115. The same approaching the siliceous deposits already described in 
the catalogue, taken from the Deary mountains. 

116. Matrix forming the contents of a vein in the primitive slate at 
Lohooghat. The vein is situated behind the rear guard. 

117. Stalagmite from Takill. 

118. Felspar from a vein in gneiss at Firker. 

119. Quartz froma cotemporaneous bed of clay-slate at Lohooghat 
with a portion of the adjoining wall of the bed adhering to it. 

120. Fragments of siliceous pebble, water-worn and subsequently frac- 
tured, found in the vein in clay-slate 116. Pebbles of this nature and 
boulders of small size intersected in various parts as if cut, rather than 
fractured, are common in this vein: the pieces of each pebble are found to. 
lie adjacent to each other. 

121. Transition between clay-slate and limestone, Shore valley. 

Miscellaneous. 

122. Steatitic sandstone approaching to the state of quartz, Ponar val.. 
ley. 

123. Felspar with a little quartz and mica from the veins in the gneiss 
of Choura Pany. 

124. Veins and nests in protogine, Shore valley. 

125. From the gravel in the bed of the river Ludhoo at Belket. 

126, 127. From the same. 

128. Porphyry from the bed of the river at Burmdeo Pass. Judging from 
the color of the precipices and the quantity of this rock found in the stream 
as well as of III, a porphyry of the same color, I suspect that the great 
central masses composing the first range of mountains next the plains, 
consist of these rocks, and that the grit stones, both calcareous and 
argillaceous, are only comparatively superficial. The calcareous grit stone 
is asedimentary deposite derived from the disturbance of calcareous rocks, 
probably from the mountains of limestone which are 30 miles within the 
sub-Himélayan ranges. The argillaceous grit stone, 106, which occupies 
a superincumbent position, from the quantity of mica and siliceous matter 
it contains, may be in like manner derived from the sedimentary deposites 
which took place on the upheavement of the primitive range intercept- 
ing the space between this deposite and the calcareous mountains that 
afforded the substratum. While these rocks themselves by subsequent 
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catastrophes may have been elevated from beneath the level of the present 
plains where they were originally deposited, to their present position which 
varies from three to five thousand feet above the ocean. This is sug- 
gested merely as an idea, the discoveries now in progress in this quarter 
conducted by Caurnrny, Fatconer, Baker and Duranp are likely to 
afford some rational grounds from which conclusions may be safely derived. 

129. Shewing the contorted structure of the compact limestone in 
particular places. The specimen adduced is from the declivity of the 
Mahikali valley. 

- 130. Claystone from the Ramessa valley. 

131. Brecciated limestone from Shore valley. 

132. Greenstone from Shore valley. 

133. <A single specimen found in one of the small rivulets near Lohoo- 
ghat. It resembles porous lava and consists of grains of felspar imbedded 
in a pitch-like vesicular matrix. 

134. An earthy globe found in the soil at Lohooghat : it has somewhat 
the appearance of a volcanic bomb. 

Metallic Ores and their associates. 

135. Tale and quartz of a curved slaty structure containing copper 
ore—Shore valley. 

136. Another specimen. 

137. Limestone tale and calespar containing copper ore from the same 
locality. 

138. Copper ore contained in a curved slaty structure of calcareous 
talcose and argillaceous nature. Geognostic position intermediate between 
clay-slate and limestone, valley of Borabice. 

139. A very rich copper ore from Gungowly. 

140. Another variety from the same mine. 

141. Another specimen intermixed with rhomb spar. 

142, Iron pyrites and rhomb spar. 

143. Tale occurring with the copper ores. 

144. Iron ore from the Ponar valley, repository in 5 and 20. 

145. Another variety from the same situation. 

146. Another species of iron ore from a repository in clay-slate near 
Dhee. .. 

147. Iron mica forming the sides of the repository from which 145 
was extracted. 


Distinct series of Geological Specimens from the Abor or sub-Himdla- 
yan mountains in the 95° E. Long. and about 28° 15’ N. Lat. lying 
between the confluence of the Dihong and Dibong rivers in Upper 
Assam. 

In the original catalogue of my Assam collection, I included 46 
specimens of rocks brought to me from the Abor mountains. The 
4@Q 
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present series may not be very different as they were collected by 
the same persons and on the same occasion. In the almost total 
absence of any definite information regarding the structure of this 
portion of the Himélaya, it would be wrong to reject even the scanty 
intelligence which these specimens gathered by native collectors are 
calculated to afford. They were said to have been collected at an 
altitude of 1,500 feet on the first range of acclivities facing the valley, 
but this I doubt, it being more probable that the collectors contented 
themselves bv selecting them from the beds of streams at the foot — 
of the mountains. 

No. 1. Is a claystone porphyry containing white crystals of felspar 
imbedded in a green earthy matrix. 

2. The matrix is brown and the crystals of felspar reddish-brown, but 
in other respects it is the same as No. 1. 

3. Small spheroids instead of angular crystals are imbedded : a similar 
basis to that of the two first specimens. 

4. Veins of quartz penetrate the same substance. No, 44, a variety with 
undulating veins of white felspar. 

5. Porphyritic breccia consisting of angular fragments of the matrices of 
each of the former rocks: agglutinated specks of felspar also occur in it. 

G6. Serpentine and quartz. 

7. Porphyritic breccia, 

8. The same with veins of serpentine. 

9. 

10. Claystone of brown color. 

11. Ditto greyish black. 

12. Another variety. 

14. Steatitic sandstone of the same nature as 47 and 48 of the Kemaon 
series. 

15. Compact bluish-black limestone. 

17. Quartzose sandstone similar to 70 of the Kemaon series. 

18. Gneiss. 

19. Other varieties of the same. 

90. The same with hornblende. 

23. Quartz with small vesicles from which felspar has been removed. 

24. 

25. Felspar. 

26. Sandstone. 

27. Quartz rock. 

28. Decomposed green stone. 

29. Decomposed gneiss, fine granular structure. 

30. Calcareous grit stone, the same as 105, Kemaon series. 

31. Coarse quartzose sandstone. 

32. Magnesian limestone. 
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33. Serpentine and claystone forming a porphyritic structure as in 7. 

34. Scoria found in the sands of the Brahmaputra. 

35. Something of a similar nature but heavier. 

36. A large crystal of garnet and mica received from Mr. Bruice of 
Sadiyah, and said to be found in the Abor mountains. 

37. 

38. 

Although these minerals have been merely submitted to a hasty in- 
spection, yet it requires no great care or penetration to detect by their 
means an interesting affinity in the nature of the rock composing the 
sub-Himalayan ranges at very remote points along the line of their 
southern base. We find the porphyries of the Abor mountains not 
very different from those that are found in the bed of the Gogra at 
Burmdeo pass, 900 miles to the westward, vide 111, and 128 in the 
foregoing catalogue, which constitute the central masses of the outer 
range of the mountains of Kemaon, merely covered except on the in- 
accessible precipices, by sedimentary deposits of a very recent nature. 


1V.—Facsimiles of Ancient Inscriptions, lithographed by Jamzs Prinsep, 
Sec. As. Soc. &c. 


While engaged upon the engrossing object of the lat inscription, 
other documents of the same nature have been accumulating so fast upon 
my hands, that I shall have some difficulty in bringing up the arrear, 
even with a sacrifice of all the collateral information which should be 
sought from various sources, in illustration of the ancient records I 
have undertaken to preserve in an accessible shape through the con- 
venient and facile process of lithography. My apology must be that 
once made public, these documents will be always open to discussion, 
and their utility will be felt at times and in cases which it is impossible 
to foresee. The task of systematically arranging and applying such 
materials may be safely left to the profound author of the long-expected 
** Corpus inscriptionum Indicarum’’—to whom I proffer the fullest 
permission to extract all that can forward his object of filling up the 
history of India from numismatical and monumental data. 

Following the random order of the plates themselves, I must first 
notice the 

Inscription on a Stone Slab, No. 1 of the Society’s museum, 52 lines, 
of which the five first lines are given as a specimen in Plate XXXII. 
The stone is marked at the side as having been “ presented to the 
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society by CaveLLy Venxata Boria’’—one of Colonel Macxernzin’s 
native assistants in his antiquarian researches. It is stated to have 
been brought from “‘ Kurgoade, S. S. 1723.” 

~The character is the Hala Kanada or old Canarese, and it may be 
easily read or transcribed by means of the alphabet published in 
Plate XIII. which differs but little from the older form. Mapuorary, 
the librarian of the Sanskrit college,-having examined a copy made 
for me by a young Madras pandit, has enabled me to give the follow- 
ing brief account of its contents, and might have done more; but, 
being all save the formulary at the commencement, in the Canarese 
language, I prefer sending a copy to Madras to be there completely 
examined ; and, if found worthy, to be published in Dr. Coxx’s valuable 
repository of the researches of the sister Society. 

The inscription opens with an invocation to Siva in his character of 
SwAYAMBHUNATH the self-existent lord, in two aslokas, of which the 
following is the transcript in the Devan4gari character, by Mapuoray. 

BAVA AH: AHUUMCH fasta waa Ce SHAATTT 
tH aaware Was | Safafameaifa: siflare ware 
yaa aif Qaaramatit fawafefanca: uradturfeter ofa 
aa faquived Sa: Ga | 

<‘ Salutation to SwavyamBuuNna’taH, the acknowledged chief pillar of the 
three worlds from the beginning, whose lofty head has become beautiful 
being kissed by the moon. Victorious is he, manifest in glory, the ful- 
filler of all desires, the occupier of all worlds, sovereign of all gods, 
suppresser of the pride of the daityas, embracer of Pa’rsati, origin of 
sages, the god of gods, the self-existent !— 

Then follow further praises of SamBuvu in prose and verse in the 
Canarese language, and a long eulogium of raja Macumat Deva, 
who, in the month of Margasirsha (November-December) of the 
Sdlivdhana year 909 (A. D. 987) on Monday, amdvasya, or the day of 
conjunction during an eclipse of the sun, gave in perpetuity certain — 
fertile lands, with the prescribed ceremonies for the service of some — 
temple dedicated to Samsuu. After this raja, his son, named Bacu- — 
wan, in the month of Kartika (October-November) of the Machmal — 
year 110*, on Monday the day of the full moon, during its eclipse — 


bestowed a further donation of fruitful fields and other lands on the _ 


same god with houses for the native priesthood. 


* This implies the establishment of an era commencing with the Machmal 
dynasty, of which. we have no particulars. 
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I am unable to trace either of these names in any list of peninsular 
dynasties, unless indeed Bacuwan be the same as Baxawn of the 
Aprva raga line of Telingana sovereigns about midway between 800 
and 1167, (see Useful Tables, page 120.) Mr. W. Taytor will pro- 
bably be able to tell more about the family when he shall have 
finished his examination of the Macxnnziz records. 


Inscription from Kalinjar, Pl. XXXII. 

On the same page I have inserted a specimen (the two first lines) of 
an inscription, taken by Lieutenant Sas, of the engineers, in impres- 
sion on cloth and paper, from a stone in the celebrated fort of Kalinjar 
in Bundelkhund, measuring 36 by 30 inches. 

The ink is unfortunately so pale that it is difficult even to read 
what has been taken off ; but independently of this the whole of the 
central part of the stone has been completely worn away, so that 
there would be no hopes in any case of effecting a perfect restoration 
of the document, which consists of 32 lines closely written : we must 
therefore be content to regard it as a sample of a peculiar variety of 
the Sanskrit character, differing principally from the modern Nagart, 
or rather from the Nagari of the second or Deva series of Canouj coins 
in its greater elongation. I have not thought it worth while to pre- 
sent an alphabet of the character, but the following equivalent of the 
lithographed specimen will enable the inexperienced to trace most of 
the letters. 


Sian fra aya dfs Qhamtwafa) watara frst 
ail wsriavarasyefigaat Raaisteat) ara aT 
TH UAW AAAVSTTIAT RsUS CM PEIAls: WATT 
@ ae AqaraaeTs: | TUISTASAT..... . WATT VITATAT 
wate a. . fear HUcecAA ACTA HAA |. TTA 
Pafececfacurercaamdta: wayyatfaqgeracufeqaarg 
(Hurst) fr 4 


Translation. 


* Praise to Siva: may he who in dalliance with the daughter of Saila 
Bharta (the Himélaya) removed the moon-ornament from his forehead that 
she might not be frightened at the sight of the king of snakes wound 
round his wrist,—on whose blue neck Pa’rpatr’ hanging like a bright cloud 
on the azure sky, tasted supreme pleasure,—give unto you gratification. 
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‘* May Samsavu protect the lords of the earth—he the half male and 
half female—whose third eye is half fire, and half moon—upon whom the” 
envious Ganea’ (abusing his preference for Pa’RBatr’), mounted upon his 
head—whose skin on half his body is as an elephant’s, and beauteous on 
the other—surrounded (as a necklace) with men’s bones.” 

Had it not been for the poetical metre in which this is written, the 
Bayt: Sragdhara chhanda consisting of four charanas of twenty- 
one syllables, thus :— 

UE UV VV UU — — UO UU 

it would have been next to impossible to have made out even what has 
been here restored. Perhaps a few other verses might be made out 
in the same manner from the very faint traces of letters on the cloth, 
but it would be a grievous waste of time. If Lieut. Saux will favor 
me with another impression of the concluding lines taken with black 
printer’s ink, there will be no difficulty in reading that portion, which 
‘is clear enough, and which probably contains the cream of the story, 
the donor’s name and the date. 

I extract Lieutenant Saxe’s account of the inscription from his 
private letter of April last, hoping he will pardon the delay in its 
notice. 

«©The inscription was found at the entrance of the temple of 
Mahddeo on the hill of Kalinjar ; cut on a black marble slab. Parts 
of it are effaced and it has been difficult to get clear impressions of 


the rest in consequence of some attempts made by individuals on ~ 


former occasions who have clumsily destroyed the letters. 

‘<The date of the inscription (on the authority of the local pandits ?) 
appears to be only about 700 years back ; and it contains the name 
of a certain raja ParmAuix*. The following tradition of the 
cause of Kalinjar being fortified was related to me by the resident 
brahmans. 

“During the time of the Satyayuga, a raja named Krim Kuore 
who was afflicted with a cutaneous diserder, was led by his delight in 
hunting to form a party to the adjacent hills. Being much fatigued 
he bathed in a tank fed by a natural spring called the Budhi Budha, 
situated at the top of the hill of Kalinjar.' To hide from public view 
the disgusting appearance his skin presented, he used to wear a dress 
over his entire person made of the skin of the sambre deer. On 
retiring to his private apartments he took off this covering, and was 


* This must undoubtedly be the Milleki raja of Kalinjar mentioned by the 


Musalman historians as having been defeated by the De/Ai monarch (MAHMUD = 


BIN ALtTAMsH) in A. D. 1246.—See Useful Tables, p. 125.—J. P. 
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| Inner side of first Copperplate . 

HB SUIHANAUAMARISAAE WAT 
UTS 3 FAS, ley HI AH aMAy 
LANATAARAY WIA PA ASIIAU CLES 
BRL TeePaY GIT MAI A LH IHs AY 
fa A 5 MOURA YHA AAARGA 
AOU SIS AMA CY emaqeAayrcaaareg 
Ad TAMA? SHIA “GAAUNSGATNS 
FALCFA ALE Heead rag Aa CHa 


| 
| 


Second Plake. 


NAIC AAMAATTUVASAAG A 
TA CTAATRT AAR MM(AN AAD, 
ABCC FLAY) BEGIN AT SEMANA 
SUS PAERRGSIE Sat ae 
(HO(AUEU FARM AG A SAK Z AL 
ANAL ORT SIL FAISCCMAAITA 
NERA MAAK MSATUGA 
NG WCE] HA 53 CiFABMHH HAGGay 
Er FVNHN AGAWAM TSHALNNIBMMA 


ba M.Kitlse des. Alrinseb 2h, 
i 


Back of pecond Plate. 


RE AWEA MAR NArYYOM AAAS 
TAF ABTA WA ANT MeHaMAyY 
WIR UY TY TEA ATARAGITAURL HAL | 
HPARTAL UA MALU A PGRAAN| 
HOHaAAIE TMA UGE RAO IAAT 
J AB YCAAH FAG AAG TIAA SITHAT SAYY 
AWAY PARAS SILA CHA ACAN A 
PTAA TT MH ABISMAAAeTayA | 
Lad MAS BIOTMY FET GAlW(sqQ- | 


Third Llate : 


SMTADUSA BABY HAAN ARAL | 
TAM ABYARJANBS(A AA CCT APGAUA 
MRA AIECCBAWVA WIAA TAAL 
HAHA SpA CBY|S HAYA Fw SAU Has 
MASSA WINSAROUSSAMAHAT 
RANA eM GMA Sl ANBAYASWRGACRYA| 
THHASAVTIL ACTA; CLARA AR (A 
HEL AAVN TP ALRA: GAG BAG | 
TWHSCMERABA PFU’ AAGAGIUET | 
BATAAN USM AYIA LG CATA 


| 
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much astonished to find that he was healed. Being inclined to attri- 
bute this to the effects of the water in which he had lately bathed, he 
directed lepers and other diseased persons to wash in the tank and 
they also were healed. As the native legends generally terminate, he 
assembled the brahmans and pandits of his own and the neighbouring 
states, and they declared that this water was holy, and that he ought 
to erect temples in the neighbourhood. He also built himself a 
palace in the hill and commenced fortifying its circuit as a protection. 

«« Round the tank are still seen numerous habitations for gosains, now 
deserted; and the tank has been squared and steps formed leading 
to the water’s edge. I was told with great seriousness that no bottom 
had been ever discovered to it! I made great search among the ruins 
of the palace for some inscriptions but was not rewarded, and my 
inquiries were equally fruitless. The Ni/kant and temple of Mahddeo, 
are of a subsequent date, and the inscription, I believe, records the 
cause of its erection. 

‘‘In my rambles through Bundelkhand this winter I passed one or 
two places formerly of religious note, but found no inscriptions. 
Ganesua is the favorite deity of the Boondelas.” 


Inscription on a copperplate grant from Gumsar. Pl. XX XIII. 

For this specimen, interesting from the rude country whence it 
comes, I am indebted to the active inquiry of Lieutenant M. Kirroz, 
whose regiment was lately marched to Cuttack, to aid in quelling the 
unfortunate disturbances in that district. 

Lieutenant Kirrox gives this further information of their discovery. 

“The plates were found at Gumsar amongst other effects belonging 
to the late rdj and came into the possession of the commissioner (the 
late Mr. Stevenson, Madras Civ. Ser.) ; who, supposing them to be 
a document connected with the state, sent them to Pooree, hoping 
to get them deciphered. None of the Pooree pandits were able to 
Make out the character. They were eventually sent to me when I 
took the facsimile now forwarded. The Bhanja rajas are branches of 
the Moharbanji family who again claim descent from the royal house 
of Chitor. They are of the Suryavansi tribe of Rajpiits. Gumsar 
and Daspalla were formerly held by the Boad raja, but the states were 
divided 12 or 13 generations back; since which they have remained 
separate. There are several traditions regarding the origin of the 
title of Bhanj* which are too absurd to commit to paper. The grant 

* Bhanja in Sanskrit signifies ‘ broken.? It may apply to the country which 


is mountainous and broken up by numerous ravines. The title of the goddess 
mentioned in the inscription somewhat supports this. 
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recorded is evidently that of one of these hill chieftains. I have tried 
in vain to get a pedigree of the Gumsar chiefs. I have one of my 
friend the ~Daspalla raja, who is a near relative of the Boad and 
Gumsar rajas.” 

The Madras journal, for July, contains a very valuable paper on the 
Khonds of the Gumsar mountains, compiled by the Rev. W. Tay tor 
from documents collected by Mr. Srevenson and Dr. Maxwe1t, 
which will be read with much interest by all who have an op- 
portunity of seeing Dr. Coxn’s excellent periodical.—We only regret 
the impossibility of transferring to our pages (malgré the late dis- 
cussions condemnatory of such literary piracy) some extracts from 
the philological materials so carefully analyzed by Mr. Taytor, and 
from the no less curious account of the customs (some dreadfully 
barbarous) prevalent among this hill tribe. Their title of ‘ Khond’ is 
identified with ‘ Goand on the one hand through the Hindustani; 
while the native mode of writing the name ‘ codulu’ or ‘ codurw’ 
assimilates, in Mr. Tayxor’s opinion, with ‘ codugu,’ the correct name 
of the Coorg mountaineers. The dialect is a mixture of Sanskrit, 
Uriya and Tamil, which would be still generally intelligible to a Coorg. 

Among the mountain castes enumerated in page 41, I find no 
name resembling Buanga; which so far confirms the extraneous 
origin of the ruling power mentioned above. Allusion is however 


made to a report by Mr. Russgexx, the present commissioner, which — 


will probably embrace all the historical and political connections of 
the state, not comprehended in Mr. Taytor’s notice. 

As connected with this subject it would perhaps be more correct to 
transfer the Gumsar plates to the sister presidency for elucidation, but 
on the other hand we may advance a fair claim to them on the score 
of the character being of our branch of the Sanskrit family : and 
therefore more easily read here. It is in fact nearly the same as the 


writing of the Bhubanéswar inscriptions, the well known Bengali or — 
Gaur alphabet of the tenth century ; but, written in a cramped hand ~ 
and cut by an unskilful engraver, it has been no easy task, notwith- 
standing the perfect accuracy of Lieutenant Kirroxn’s copy, to convert — 


the whole into a context legible by the panditss To Kamaua’KANTA 


belongs the credit of restoring the version as given below in the ‘ 
modern character, and the translation subjoined is made by myself 
under his dictation. There is a passage towards the conclusion — 
which he expresses himself unable to interpret; supposing it to ret ¥: 


to some local era with which he is unacquainted. 
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Transcript of the Gumsar Copperplates. 


afte sag genau fadived afecay feaasrasiaee 
ag | farataaraataatad vett TAAfrAMATs WRT Ee 
Qx Rater a: ma: ufaswaat veer waaay 
Reread aElfa PaKat | aeraa Gurfaares wat Uiafsar 
Tras: aaa faartan: Graefes: aT T 2 | frsrazat 
aftaareate sasifraa:—_aagecatcyas: Srararana 
Waa ten ftaatrase: vqaageiare Ve qHATS 
AM BLM say UA Uaqcararfrenterryaca: WAS 
HALA FAT ASAT AAAULALIATMATHLIATATS TTT 
Raas wea wafearquafaa sraqa acarenfataattasra 
ueizamigaMatiuata watfenta w aaa: frganTaaa 
fafeaay Harmdag frase aoa teera 
arate: aataTaTay TU ge THAT TULA FT 
TAA AUUBassaes FAATATILG Wa ACAHLAT 
acta waamtdedgqaa dsifscara vanfeweaa yverafaa 
qoatn faturt ufaniea: srdarnaerarad BraRTa 
aay: ufewcaaraccaa dat euaaeara Rafaa Aaa! 
BRAISIATe face aerafas Waatetta waatafsa, 
aftinquawataaa wTsaMafeaad ye CTA Uae 
SSIS Tal cis lrancie ht: Te ae ae ala Ta TS 
a at PAeag qeui weeaAAIsia EeuiVTedia 4 
eita adduct a fasta atest fre fa: agra afeasae 
alfa at atefa ufac: seu aiqdare ata Aca aa 
afraracsiqast fradafifaa aqeafcaa cafacaet 


wife afe vam: qeatdar fearon qaateat cist SaaTs 
AR 
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ae: Seay tetera aufaetamata acahiaiz 
wiegicia fated a wafearatfearar: daa | ateaizer 
afaa | 


Translation (as explained by KamauaKdnTa VipyAtanK&r). 

“Glory to Hara (Siva) whose third eye, irresistible as the flowery shaft 
of Ka’ma, filling with its bright rays the sphere of which the sun dimi- 
nishes the splendour of the moon (the tilak-mark) on his forehead—the 
beauteous lamp of the three worlds, his habitation, pure as the streak 
of refined gold on the touchstone ! 

May you be purified by the water of Gangé whose waves are set in mos 
tion by the hoods of Sesnag*, and rise into eminences like the snowy peaks 
of Prahleyachala ( Himalaya ), heaving like an arm up and down, powerful 
as a train of elephants in striking down the sins of men. 

He who has brought under subjection many countries and accumulated 
treasures and fame, who by the force of his virtues has overcome his enemies 
the réja named Katya’na Kutasa, who has banished the sins of the 
Kali-yuga, the very tilak (or sectarial symbol) of the Bhanja-malla family, 
grandson of SaatrRa Baansa Deva, son of Rana Buansa,—who rever- 
ences his parents as gods, who is otherwise named Sry’ Netri Buansa, 
calls upon all his relatives and descendants to note his gift for the promo. 
tion of his parents and his own virtue—to be held in respect by all the 
inhabitants thereof—of the Machhodarit village contained within its four 
boundaries, to the well versed in the shastras—the very humble—braéhman 


of the Karniparipanga caste—one of the branches of the Yajur veda,— 


of the tribe of Vutsya muni, which counts the illustrious names of Kana, 
Sambu, Patra, Dharasha, Pravaraya, Pivaratsa, Irah, Nanda, Pravaraya,— 
to Buanpreswara (so called)—of contented mind, son of Buaonat Ke- 
savaA Deva,—resembling the god of the Bhanja mountain (Bhanjaditya 
deva) to him with the proper ceremonies of water, &c. we have given. 

As long as the sun, the moon, and the planets shall perform their 
courses in the heavens, so long shall this grant remain undisturbed, and 
ray posterity shall respect it, and my reputation shall continue. 

It is written in the Rdja Dharma Séstra ; ‘Saqara réja in his days 
gave grants, the merit of which accrue to his successors if they hold them 
sacred. Whoever may have given the land, he who disturbs the posses- 
sion thereof, he and all his ancestors shall become loathsome maggots in 
dung. The bestower of land lives for 60,000 years in heaven, but he who 
resumes it as many years in hell remains.—As in Kumada leaves a drop of 
water floats, so is wealth and so (variable) is man’s inclination, but fame 
endureth for ever. The raja himself has ordained, and all his minstrels 

* The Ganges is threefold, part in heaven, part on earth, and part in Paiala— 
the earth is sustained by one of the 1000 hoods of the great snake, the remainder 
lying at rest in the inferior Gang&, impart the observed sparkling tremor to its 


waves. 


| 


4 
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shall proclaim it,—his minister of peace and war Kaxxaxa wrote this. 

Cuanpra Sau, commander of the fort had it engraved. Nalgullika 

vacchikéyé Samvat 1 (?) Mdgh sudi satitine, (on the seventh day of the 

bright half of the month of Mdgha, ) in the year one (?) of the Nalgulli era.” 
Gaya Cave Inscriptions. 

The subject of Gaya antiquities is by no means exhausted, not- 
withstanding the labours of Winkins and Hamitton.—Mr. Haruorng 
to whom I was indebted for the inscriptions from Buddha Gaya pul « 
lished in the last volume of my journal, (page 657),—has now at my 
request favored me with a fresh series of impressions from the Caves 
in the neighbourhood of the same place, taken off with care and success 
by his native employé, since his removal to the judicial charge of an- 
other district, (Cuttack). As the instructions were to bring away 
impressions of all that were to be found, the collection includes 


-some already known and published, particularly the long inscription 


translated by Witx1ns in the first volume of the As, Res. Neverthe- 
less the engraving accompanying his version is so wretchedly executed 
that I think it worth while to lithograph that inscription again from 
the present impression, as a model of the form of the letters cannot but 
prove useful, especially since in some slight degree they differ from the 
Gujerat alphabet as well as from that of Mr. Waruen’s plates. 

There are three other smaller inscriptions from various parts of the 
Caves in the same character and relating to the same parties, namely 
SArpu’ta Varma, and AnanTa Varma. None of these seem to 
have met the eye of Mr. Harineton, as they are not alluded to in 
his account of the caves, which I here extract from the same volume. 

“The hill, or rather rock, from which the cavern is dug lies about 14 
miles north of the ancient city of Gaya, and seems to be one of the south- 
eastern hills of the chain of mountains called by Rennew Caramshah, both 
being a short distance to the west of Phulgo. It isnow distinguished by 
the name of Négérjuni ; but this may perhaps be a modern appellation ; 
no mention of it being made in the inscription®. Its texture is a kind of 
granitet, called by the Mohammedan natives Sang-khdreh, which composes 
the whole rock of a moderate height, very craggy, and uneven, and steep 
in its ascent. | 

** The cave is situated on the southern declivity about two-thirds from 
thesummit: a tree immediately befureit prevents its being seen from the 


* The converse proves to be the fact, the name is that of a celebrated Buddhist 
patriarch, and was doubtless given to the caves, then occupied by priests of that 
persuasion, long before the Sdrdid/a inscription was cut.—See below. 

t There is a soft compact basalt which is cut into ornaments and sculptured 
images for sale; I had understood the caves to be cut in this substance, but I 
cannot positively assert it. 


a hoe 
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bottom. It has only one narrow entrance, from the south, two feet and 
a half in breadth, six feet high and of thickness equal. This leads to a 
room of an oval form, with a vaalted roof, which I measured twice, and 
found to be forty-four feet in length from east to west, eighteen feet and 
a half in breadth, and ten feet and and a quarter in height at the centre. 

** This immense cavity is dug entirely out of the solid rock, and is exceed- 
ingly well polished, but without any ornament. The same stone extends 
much farther than the excavated part, on each side of it, and is altogether 
J imagine full a hundred feet in length...............There are two inscrip. 
tions, one on each side of the entrance, impressions of both which my 
Munshi took off in the course of three days with much trouble, and suffi. 
cient accuracy to enable Mr. Witxins to understand and explain the 
whole of one:—the other which consists only of one dine is unfortunately 
of a different character and remains still unintelligible.” 

Mr. Harrneton’s scrutiny must evidently have been of a very 
cursory nature, although he visited the place in company with Sir 
Wiiiam Jones himself; for the numerous other chambers alluded to 
in the tickets of the impressions now received are not even hinted at, 
and instead of two inscriptions I am now able to lay before the reader 
no less than twenty-three from the Ndgdrjunt, the Karn chahpar, and 
the Haftkhdneh caves; as they are entitled in the Persian munshi’s 


labels. 

No. 1 Of the list (plate XXXIV.) is Wrtx1ns’ inscription, the 
same which instructed us in the reading of the secondary character of 
the Allahabad pillar, &c. The following is the modern transcript, in 
which I am able to fill up the name of the village, Dandi (or it may be 
Pandt), settled in endowment upon the priests by ANANTA VaRMA. 


vfaay ateey aatiatfawm Wri Tat ataH afearge 
a fafa we: quae: Zar afqrafaacagarqaTat 
fest femcgretaaisafes: te: ut auet 2 sreifesg 
csaaatem Aaa ea veal fase laMTaM: BIA 
AH UT | THAIS AaHAT A Vesa: Weary Ta 
fouua frrateaiaatete: 2 aaldtaaeaa aca 
aay TW Tala: AHS HUY aT Aatiadaar | Sarasa 
qesranatearara: ae yeaa Ta React fea WATSAr A 
EVITA 2 CAAA AA AANA aaa HAT AAT 


Vol. VE. FYXIXIV 


JournalAs 


LE 2(evbelr Ly eyo on nL % 2 -V)BYLE 9 Bl Wry BEL yk & ded 
‘PChovArtVIreMwReonw PE ty) hi peer wr Tend 
CemCLE hur 2trovle pee esp LK #emenh mt] LT eYHMRE 
i & SeURWEhM Quy EVEL) cL JE -MOlG YX vr bm) d% or Wele 
Ne OMY MB burgh LL ened:Gh -nol Asm ir enQwk eX} tee eur g 
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feanfaattaafaat cia qatamt weafatrazatcatag 7 
wuz arent fraufsafayucreatsanaiaa 8 
~ ~ ~ x a 
yaampeAATaeeeat = Paar wagaga 
viata waht 9 aariataaaetrefeeayaag 
e ~ 0 2 A A 
facidiniaaradiafarg Te WaT <<T Y | 


For the translation, instead of adopting Wi1x1ns’ words, I present 
if anything a more literal rendering by Sa’Ropa’pRASAD CHAKRAVARTI, 
a boy of the Sanskrit college, who had studied in the English class late- 
ly abolished. I do this to shew how useful the combination of Sanskrit 
and English grammatically studied by these young men might have 
been made both to Europeans and to their own country*. 


Translation. 

‘¢ May the foot of Devi make your fortunes prosperous and successful 
in proportion to your firm devotedness to her; (which foot) reproaching 
all the splendour of the well-blown waterlily by its own beauty, was put 
with contempt on the head of Manisna’sura (a daitya) (and which) 
wears a sonorous nepurt, and seems fringed with matted hairs from the 
bright rays of its nails (and which) is the spring of all wealth. 

There was a celebrated raja named Yasna Varma, who became very 
great for his performing a desired ceremony named Surabha; whose 


* The same boy assisted Captain Troyer in the translation of many Sanskrit 
class books. It does certainly appear a strange act of inconsistency that the very 
party in the education committee who have deprecated all other but English 
instruction should have abolished English tuition inthe Sanskrit division of the 
college, where it had been introduced in the face of many prejudices and difficul- 
ties by Mr. Witson! It would not be fair to suppose that by depriving the 
poor Sanskrit students of this source of utility and of future employment, in 
addition to taking away their scholarship stipends, an additional but secret shaft 
was pierced to undermine the fabric which it was thought imprudent to over- 
throw by direct aboiition ; yet surely such must be the effect ; and the opportunity 
will soon be totally lost of transferring into the classical, the pervading, language 
of India, any share of the learning of the west. No more convincing example 
of the fallacy of trusting only toa vernacular which varies in every district of 
this vast country, can be adduced, than the case of the astronomical discussion 
now carrying on by the pandits of Bhopal and Puna.—The first treatises of Mr. 
WILKINSON’s pandits were utterly. unintelligible here from the admixture of 
Maratha or the Bhashd of Central India, whereas by confining themselves to the 
classical tongue, their arguments are now calculated to carry conviction from 
one end of India to the other. 

t+ Atinkling ornament for the feet. 
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fame was pure like the spotless moon; who was a tabernacle of the spirit 
of a true kshetri, possessed of all the good qualities of wisdom, good 
family, charitableness and courage ; who was the first of all princes in 
honor and respect, who was the sea of undaunted power ; and although 
possessed of all these qualities he was through humility never out of his 
own good disposition. 

He had a yrosperous son of the name of Sa’rpvu’La Varma who diffused 
like the great ocean his well known fame gained in war through every 
part of the world ; who gratified the expectations of his friends, intimates 
and kinsmen, whose dignity resembled the Kalpataru (a sacred tree which 
affords every thing desired): through his son, called ANanta Varma, of 
endless and unbounded fame, whose understanding was chastened with 
devotion, whose soul was virtuous—(the image of) Kdtydéyanz was esta- 
blished and deposited in this cavern of the Vindhya mountains, with a hope 
that this act of virtue will remain as long as sun, earth, moon, and stars 
endure. 

He consecrated to this goddess a beautiful village named Déndi, the 
wealth of which cannot be exhausted by short enjoyment, whose impurities 
mud and blemishes are washed away by the clear water of the Mahdénadi, 
perfumed by the odoriferous breezes of a full blown-garden of Priyanga 
and Bacula trees—and shaded by a cold mountain intercepting the rays of 
the sun ; to be enjoyed for the period of a Kapa (432 million of years).” 

The next inscription of the same class is marked No. 16 of PI. 
XXXVI. From the curve on the impression-paper, I suppose it oc- 
cupies the arch above the main door of the haftkhaneh or seven- 
chamber cavern. - 

The first two lines, Kamatdxdwra protests can have no connection 
with the third, as the measure is totally different. They consist of 
four charanas in the @tqcT, or Sragdharé metre ; and four similar oneg 
are required to complete the verse ;: whereas the lower or third line 
is in the Sdrdila vikririta measure, the same employed in the large in- 
scription and in the two marked 16 and 17 of this plate, which appear 
to occupy opposite sides of the door. In their contents also there is 
the same disconnection ; the two first lines being the commencement 
of an eulogy on Krisuna the son of ANANTA VARMA (?) while all the 
others advert to himself and his father SXrpu'ta Varma alone. The 
sense also is incomplete ; nothing of the acts of these individuals being 
recorded. Probably the stones have been misplaced at a subsequent 
period: at any rate we have an addition to our information of Skr- _ 
DU‘LA in the mention of the third in descent of his family. KRrisHNA 
appears only to have been a general in the army of the existing mo- 
narch of the day, whom we may now venture confidently to assume, 


from the alphabetical conformity, to have been one of the Gupta 
dynasty. 
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No. 15, the two first lines may be thus transcribed and translated, 
the first word only being doubtful :— 


Hat atadlat FIAIT AA a aaa AAA | 
AUT TTA YHA CTI ELIA TIAL SYA 

FMA AMa a: Vacca ea sat SaATAT | 
Wiss ane cfuatra qerstacetluaaTra |e 


1. “ Offspring alike of the amiable* Mauxnarr’,, the ornament of her 
race, and of Sa’rpu’LA, the exceedingly virtuous, and beauteous captivator 
of the hearts of men, was a son named ANanTA VARMA. 

2. In the great cave of the mountain of Krisuna the unblemished in 
fame, the mother of the gods (Devamdtd) having established her seat with 
great glory and renown caused to be created sufficient men.” 

The first and last words of the last line appear in the original to be 
yr and @ifaawg: which will giye a less plausible turn to the sen- 
tence. | 

The third line of inscription 15 is as follows : it has the initial mark 
usual in native writings :— 


MEI Asset sasat eQast WaT 
WIGTY HHTACAMIT Ras: | 


substituting aay army, for {a (written 94) enemy, the meaning will be : 
*< Destroying angel (Yama) of the kings of the earth who are his ene- 
mies ; bestower of the fruit of desire on his friends ; lamp of the race of 
warriors, shining forth in the field of battle......... e 
The sense here broken off, leads naturally into the next verses, 
Nos, 16 and 17, making the epithets apply to Sa’apu’La :— 


Sines afaufafearnt aarastata: 
aratteree: Wey laa Wat THA faa: | 
suey: aifa faunt aa ete fe 
SURIUMaa ae ALITY SAUGaT: | 
ATAY VIVA FUCA FHA f 
TATRA AATUIS WefyaAMA las: | 

* This epithet is purposely given because the lady’s name has a precisely 


opposite signification | ? 
+ The @ of Varma has been carelessly omitted in the lithograph by myself. 
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“Lo! the illustrious Sa'rpu’na whose fame is of the highest rank, the 
crest-ornament of champions ;—the beloved of the fair sex,—resembling 
the god of love,—once possessed the earth (reigned). 

When this prince Sa’rpv’ta casts a fear inspiring scowl on his enemies— 
then of his angry son ANanTa Varma the giver of endless pleasure, whose 
great tremulous red eye manifestly annihilates the allies of his foes,— 
shower down upon them a cloud of arrows from this powerful bow of 
horn drawn up to his ear.” 


We now pass to two inscriptions of a totally different kind, litho- 
graphed carefully as No. 2 and No. 3 of Pl. XXXV. 

They are situated, as far as I can make out from the Persian labels, 
in two different caves. They are rudely cut; and from the appearance 
of the ink-impressions which are more blotched, than for distinctness 
sake I have represented in the lithograph, they must be much more 
worn with age than any of the other inscriptions, which seem still to 
retain much of their original sharpness of sculpture. 

It was evident at first sight that these two inscriptions were in the 
lat character : further examination also taught me that with excep- 
tion of the initial word, the two were identical letter for letter, though 
differently arranged in lines ! This was a most fortunate discovery, as 
the indistinctness of several letters in No. 2, could thus be remedied 
without hesitation from the text of No. 3. 

Taking it for granted that the language of such an inscription, from 
its situation in the very heart of Magadha, would prove to be the 
Mdgadhi, I hastened with eager curiosity to write it out fair and to 
spell its contents ; which I think will be allowed to be of higher impor- 
tance than any yet described, and most probably expressive of the 
first appropriation, if not formation of the Gaya caves. Taking the 
first of the two as a sample of both, I thus divide the words :— 


SULttd pdvol or bit 
HL AUL' Hd OAL 426th 
decal ddlbel, £0 
Hd'b¥ Hdd" 
Vapiyake kubha Dasalathéna devdnampiyénd. 
ayamtaliyam dbhisiténa ddivikephi 


bhadantéhi vasanisidiydyé nisithe 
dchandama dliyam. 


| 
fourn. As. Soc. Vol VLPLZAKV 
facsimiles of Inscriptions from Nagarjunc rock, Gaya. 


| 

(4? SObteFPEVOLPEL CIT te 

{ i m O _ hia 
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The only variation in the second inscription, as I have said, is in 
the first word ; which instead of 4 ee Ete nt Vapiyakekubha, is here 
A b+ + | Gopiké kubhd. In these evidently the word kubhd is a 


noun accompanied by a different adjective in each case ; and allow- 
ing it to be the vernacular rendering of the Sanskrit a¥1 guid, or wt 


garbhah, a cave, for which we have every sanction in the Delhi inscrip- 


tion, we may understand the two terms as fafsar Wa: viprikd garbha, 
| the‘ pecan maiden’s cave,’ and aifqat mW: gopikd garbha, the ‘ milk- 
| maid’s cave.’ Even should the transition from g to k be objected to, 
the same meaning may be elicited by rendering kubha as HR kumbha, 
a hollow sounding vessel of pottery, which the cave in some measure 
resembles. 

Dasalathend devdnampiyend, <ucaa sara faau, ‘ by Dasaratua 
the beloved of the gods,’— 
| Anantaliyam abhisitend, Sa Ay afaufaaa, ‘immediately upon his 
receiving regal anointment.’ These words are so regularly formed 
that there can be no hesitation in understanding them to refer to the 
act of a prince of the name of Dasaratua, in the beginning of his 
reign ; but it will be remarked with surprize that the title of raja is 
‘omitted, and the epithet ‘ beloved of the gods’ already familiar to us, 
stands alone; as is also frequently the case on the pillar monuments. 
The name of Dasaratua is well known to the reader of Indian le- 
gends asa celebrated king of Ayodhya, the father of the great Ra’ma ; 
but this person belongs rather to the mythological period than to the 
limits of sober history ; and further, the conspicuous position he 
occupies in a tale of brahmanical orthodoxy would at once exclude 
him from any possible connection with our Gaya monument. Look- 
ing, however, into the Magadha catalogue we find a raja also named 
DasaratTuHa next but one below DHarma Asoka, the great champion 
| f the Buddhist faith ; he is not mentioned in WiuForp’s list, nor in 
‘that given by Ton, but the authorities consulted by both HaminitTon 
and Witson (the Bhdgavat Purdna ?) include his name. 

I have purposely referred to the passage in the Bhdgavat Purdna, 
which I here extract, because it now becomes an interesting point to 
explain the cause of the discrepancy. 


ea Pietik aia usifwiaata wAgaT aiftarces aaTaTaTA Taq: | 
ganrafarar AVIFA: Fa ga: whan aaey sana wfsafa 1 


‘¢ Thus then the brahmin will anoint Caanpracupta to the kingdom :—his 


‘son Va’nisa’RA also; then Asoka VERDDHANEH ; then will be Suyasa’: of 
| 
4 45 


s| 
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whom Sancata, (will be) the famous son ; then from him will be born Sart | 
SUKA, and his son will be Soma Serma, &c.”’ 


On this passage the commentator, Sri’ DHara GosHwdmv remarks: | 


Gui vaar exc: voMufeheassUaTae: At VT Faren sasA 
sur Wa Var: 1 U1 

‘¢ Of these the fifth was DASARATHA according to PARA’SARA and others, 
who ought to be here introduced (before SancaTa) : with him there are 10_ 
princes of the Maurya line, and they reigned 137 years.’ (By a mistake in the | 
printed copy the numbers are made 17 and 130.) 

Pardsara’s catalogue (which I have not been able to consult) is” 
doubtless the most correct of the two: and the fifth name is justly in- 
serted for this most fortunate discovery of a recorded gift by him to. 
Buddhist ascetics, in the very vicinity of the capital of the Magadha | 
kingdom,—in the very character and language lately proved to have 
been used by Asoxa’s contemporary in Ceylon—and by AcaTHocuss | 
in Bactria at the same epoch—leaves no doubt of the existence and_ 
identity of our DasanarHa. We must consequently hail his restoration | 
as another important point fixed in the obscure history of that interendll 
ing period—another proof of the great utility of studying these indeli+ 
ble and undeniable records of antiquity. We have already gained 
several links of the Magadha dynasty of the Maurya line :—through | 
the coins of this Pali type we have Viera Deva, three of the Mrrras | 
(which we may conjecturally place among the Ashtimitra (or eight 
Mitras) of Ton’s catalogue—) and Buacavata. To these we now 
add from the cave inscription Dasaratua, while from the concurrent | 


Purdnas will still be found to contain some trust-worthy information. 

The next three words I would read ddivikemhi (for ddivikamehi) |" 
bhadentehi vdsanisidydye—in Sanskrit 4fe fama: weal: aaa faa, ‘ for 
the preparation of a hermitage by the most devoted Buddhist ascetics’ 
(Bhadantas). The remainder nisitha échandama dliyam is rather more 
removed from the Sanskrit idiom, but there can be little doubt that it 
represents fasifaed: SIa=sai BIey: (made neuter as Bree in PAlf), | 
‘was caused to be established as long as the moon (shall endure) a 
house.’ Or, putting the whole together :-— | 

“The brahman-girl’s cave (and the ‘ milkmaid’s cave’ respectively), | 
excavated by the hands of the most devoted sect of Bauddha ascetics, for 
the purpose of a secluded residence, was appointed their habitation in } 
perpetuity, by Dasaratua, the beloved of the gods, immediately on hia i 
ascending the throne.” 


| 
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| To comment further on this highly curious announcement will be 
‘premature until we have benefited by the examinations now in pro- 
gress on the west of India, of the inscriptions in similar characters on 
the caves of Carli, Keneri, Adjanta, &c. It will probably be found 
that most of them belong to the same period, and some may yet 
furnish a clue to their actual date, which is still a matter of obscurity. 
The insulated fragments in plates XXXV.-VI. will not detain us 
Jong. None of them are in the most ancient character, or we might 
have looked for the usual donations !—On the contrary they seem to 
designate the names of places of attention, the Buddhist sacred tree, 
or of Hindu images subsequently introduced. They are in every gra- 
dation of alphabet from No. 2 of Allahabad to the modern Devanagari. 
It will be best to take them according to their numbers. 
Short Inscriptions from the Ndgdrjuni cave. 
No. 4, (the second alphabet.) fazwaagaitfa, ‘the renown of Vi- 
TASAVASAH’—probably the name of some rich contributor. 
No. 5, is illegible, except the last two letters, at. 
No. 6, in a modern character, say of the sixth century: the same 
as was found on one of the Manikyala coins of Sri Yag.. 
| eram stamas yuafa fagac. ‘The irresistible and auspicious 
OGANANDA reverently salutes SippHeswarRa.’ The want of the 
amuswara or sign of the accusative case to Ananda or Siddheswara 
eave it ambiguous which is the saluting and which the saluted party ! 
No. 7. awaarm .. Sri Karmamdrga Yogi.. a name, but in- 
sorrectly written (Jogi), and in quite a modern type. 
| No. 8. The same remarks apply to this which reads WaaTaTy. 
Nos. 9,10. Illegible and in a rude style of writing which I have 
only met with on one other monument, the trident of Barahdt,—see 
slate IX. of vol. V. 
| No. 11. @wawawre ? Karmachanddla, in very large and plain cha- 
‘acters, probably a name. 
. No. 12. aetewart, Mahdtrinasdra, the great plantain, or sdr tree. 
No. 13. 3icafa (=) ‘ The illustrious tiger_of battle,’ a name. 
No. 14. faaeqafswa ‘ Oh! formidable, dread, Siva.’ 
No. 15. efegarane ‘The beggars’ cavern, or difficult road :’— 
irobably the name of one of the caves. 
No. 16. @1fwae ‘The root of the fig-tree (or of knowledge)’ ? 
this formula is repeated several times in other places as in Nos. 18 
nd 21 of the haftkhaneh series ‘(plate XXXVI.) as though the root 
f the sacred tree had penetrated in various places into the caves 
elow. 
| 
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Nos. 19 and 20. swaTant Alesha kdntéra, a title of similar pur- 

port to daridra kdntara, ‘ the cave of affliction.’ 
Fragments of Inscription from Cashmir. 

No. 22, is a fragment of the only inscription Mr. G. T. Vieng 
was able to meet with in his recent tour to Cashmir. It is quite 
illegible, though perhaps it may be asserted to be Sanskrit. It is 
hardly worth recording what the pandits of the valley pretended to” 
make of it, (mipadu dabha 24,) as they were certainly wrong in every 
letter! It was found on a small Buddha stone, five feet high; and 
is therefore most probably a portion of the usual sentence on such 
objects. 

No. 28, is copied from the impression of a fine sulimani or calce- 
donic agate seal, discovered in the vicinity of Ujain and presented to 
me by Lieutenant E. Conouty 6th Cav. I have inserted it here on 
account of the close resemblance of its character to that of No. 4, 
(plate XXXV.) It is also very like the elongated style of the Sau- 
rashtra coin legends lately deciphered. The reading is Mlafeqgea 
* (the seal) of Sri Var1 Kuuppa’—a name unknown in Hindu nomen- 
clature. It is rather uncertain whether the second letter be not open 
at bottom, in which case it will read Bhatti. 


Inscription on the Jetty at Singapur, Pl. XXXVII. 

Numerous have been the inquiries about this inscription—numerous 
have been the attempts to procure a copy of it, from some of the 
constant visitors to the Straits for amusement or the benefit of their 
health. By some I was assured that the letters were evidently EKuro- 
pean and the inscription merely a Dutch record. Others insisted that 
the character was precisely that of the Delhz pillar, or that of 
Tibet. While the last friend, Lieutenant C. Mackrnziz, who kindly 
undertook the commission, gave it up in despair at its very decayed 
state which seemed utterly beyond the power of the antiquarian ; and 
in this he was quite right. Nevertheless a few letters still remain, 
enough to aid in determining at least the type and the language, and 
therefore the learned will be glad to learn that Dr. Witt1am Buanp, 
of H. M.S. Wolf, has at length conquered all the discouraging diffi- 
culties of the task, and has enabled me now to present a very accurate 
facsimile of all that remains any way perceptible on the surface of the 
rocky fragment at Singapur. 

The following note from himself fully explains the care and the 
method adopted for taking off the letters, and I have nothing to add 
to it but my concurrence in his opinion that the character is the Pal, 
and that the purport therefore is most probably to record the exten- 
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sion of the Buddhist faith to that remarkable point of the Malay Pen- 
insula. I cannot venture to put together any connected sentences or 
even words, but some of the letters, the g, 1, h, p, s, y, &c. can be 
readily recognized; as well as many of the vowel marks. 


«On a tongue of land forming the termination of the right bank of 
the river at Singapore, now called Artillery Point, stands a stone or 
rock of coarse red sandstone, about ten feet high, from two to five 
feet thick, and about nine or ten feet in length, somewhat wedge- 
shaped with weather-worn cells. The face sloping to the south-east 
at an angle of 76° has been smoothed down in the form ofan irregular 
square, presenting a space of about thirty-two square feet, having a 
raised edge all around. 

On this surface an inscription has originally been cut of about fifty 
lines, but the characters are so obliterated by the weather, that the 
greater part of them are illegible. Still there are many left which are 
plain enough, more particularly those at the lower right hand corner, 
where the raised edge of the stone has in some measure protected them. 

Having frequently made pilgrimages to this rock, and as often 
regretted that its present weather-worn condition hid from us a 
tale, of ‘‘the days of other years,’ I determined if it were possible, 
to save a few letters, could they be satisfactorily made out, to tell 
us something however small, of the language or the people who 
jnscribed it, and hence eke out our limited and obscure knowledge of 
the Malayan peninsula. 

These considerations however strong, were very apt to give way, 
when it was almost universally known, that many had attempted to 
decipher the writing in question, and had failed to make any thing 
of it, among whom was, one of great eminence and perseverance, the 
late Sir S. Rarruzs. Courage was nevertheless taken, and with the 
assistance of a clever native writer, to work we went, and the follow- 
ing method was adopted to insure correctness. 

A learned friend of mine suggested, that well made and soft dough, 
ought to be tried, for even school-boys used it for taking impressions 
from seals: it was tried accordingly and found to answer well, and 
when the impression of one character was taken and copied, the letter 
itself in the stone was painted exactly over with white lead, as far as 
the eye could make it out, when the character was copied a second 
time, and if the two agreed, it was considered as nearly correct as 
possible, and although this was done to all the characters, it was more 
particularly attended to in the more obscure ones, for the letters 
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marked in the facsimile with more strength, could readily be copied 
by the eye. . 
There is another thing worthy of being noticed, which is, that after 
a few days’ work, we discovered that when the sun was descending in 
the west, a palpable shadow was thrown into the letter, from which 
great assistance was derived, no doubtful letter has been admitted in 


the facsimile sent for your supervision, and it may be fairly doubted. 


whether you will ever get a better or more honest copy. 

As to the character in which the inscription is written, speaking 
from a very limited knowledge of the subject, my opinion,the very 
first day, was, that it is in the ancient Ceylonese, or Pali; but as you 
have lately, with great perseverance and deserved success, made plain 
inscriptions hitherto perfectly a dead letter, I have great hopes you will 
be able to make something out of this celebrated stone of Singapore. 

I may as well mention that tradition among the Malays, point to 
Telinga and Ceylon as its origin, which may be seen more at length in 
LeyprEn’s Malayan Annals. 


W. Buanp.” 


V.—Note on the Primary language of the Buddhist writings. By 
B. H. Hopeson, Esq. Resident in Nipal. 
To the Editor, Journal As. Soc. 

I have read article II. of the 66th No. of your Journal with great 
interest. With regard to the language in which the religion of Sa’xya, 
‘was preached and spread among the people,’ I perceive nothing 
opposed to my own opinions in the fact that that language was the 
vernacular. 

There is merely in your case, as priorly in that of Mr. Turnour, 
some misapprehension of the sense in which I spoke to that point. 

The preaching and spreading of the religion is a very different 
thing from the elaboration of those speculative principles from which 
the religion was deduced. In the one case, the appeal would be to 
the many; in the other, to the few. And whilst I am satisfied that 
the Buddhists as practical reformers addressed themselves to the peo- 


ple, and as propagandists used the vulgar tongue, I think that those — 


philosophical dogmata which formed the basis of the popular creed, 
were enounced, defended and systematised in Sanskrit. I never 
alleged that the Buddhists had eschewed the Prakrits: I only denied 


the allegation that they had eschewed the Sanskrit; and I endea- — 


voured, at the same time, to reconcile their use of both, by drawing a 


& 
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distinction between the means employed by their philosophers to 
establish the principles of this religion, and the means employed by 
their missionaries to propagate the religion itself. » 

JomnvittE had argued that Buddhism was an original creed, older 
than Brahmanism, because of the grossness of its leading tenets 
which savour so much of ‘ flat atheism.’ 

I answered that Buddhism was an innovation on the existing 
creed, and that all the peculiarities of the religion of Sa’Kya could be 
best and only explained by advertence to shameful prior abuse of the 
religious sanction, whence arose the characteristic Bauddha aversion to 
gods and priests, and that enthusiastic self-reliance taught by Bud- 
dhism in express opposition to the servile extant reference of all 
things to heavenly and earthly mediation. -Jonzs, again, had argued 
that the Buddhists used only the Prakrit because the books of Ceylon 
and Ava, (the only ones then forthcoming*,) were solely in that lan- 
guage or dialect. I answered by producing a whole library of San- 
skrit works in which the principles of Buddhism are more fully ex- 
pounded than in all the legendary tomes of Ceylon and Ava; I an- 
swered, further, by pointing to the abstruse philosophy of Buddhism, to 
the admitted pre-eminence, as scholars, of its expounders; and to their 
location in the most central and literary part of India (Behar and Oude). 
With the Sanskrit at command; I asked and ask again, why men so 
placed and gifted, and having to defend their principles in the schools 
against ripe scholars from all parts of India (for those were days o 
high debate and of perpetual formal disputation in palaces and in clois- 
ters) should be supposed to have resorted to a limited and feebler 
organ when they had the universal and more powerful one equally 
available? The presumption that they did not thus postpone Sanskrit 
to Prakrit is, in my judgment, worth a score of any inferences deduce- 
able from monumental slabs, backed as this presumption is by the 
Sanskrit records of Buddhism discovered here. Those records came 
direct from the proximate head-quarters of Buddhism. And, if the 
principles of this creed were not expounded and systematised in the 
schools of India in Sanskrit, what are we to make of the Nepalese ori- 
ginals and of the avowed Tibetan translations? In my judgment the 
extent and character of these works settle the question that the philo- 
sophic founders of Buddhism used Sanskrit and Sanskrit only, to ex- 
pound, defend and record the speculative principles of their system, 


* Sir W. Jonzs had, however, in his possession a Sanskrit copy of the Lai- 
lita Vistara, and had noticed the personification of Diva Natura under the style 
of Arya Tara. 
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principles without which the vulgar creed would be (for us), mere lea- 
ther and prunella! Nor is this opinion in the least opposed to your 
notion (mine too) that the practical system of belief, deduced from those 
principles, was spread among the people of the spot as well as propa- 
gated to remoter spots by means of the vernacular. 

It is admitted that Buddhism was long taught in Ceylon without the 
aid of books: and that the first book reached that island nearly 300 
years after the introduction of the creed. 

Here is a distinct admission of what I long since inferred from the 
general character of the religion of Sa’xya in that island, viz. the pro- 
tracted total want, and ultimate imperfect supply, of those standard 
written authorities of the sect which regulated belief and practice in 
‘Magadha, Kosala and Rdjagriha,—in a word, in the Metropolis of 
Buddhism. From this metropolis the authorities in question were 
transferred directly and immediately to the proximate hills of Nepdl, 
where and where only, I believe, they are now to be found. If not 
translations, the books of Ceylon have all the appearance of being 
ritual collectanea, legendary hearsays, and loose comments on received 
texts—all which would naturally be written in the vulgar tongue*. 
To these, however, we must add some very important historical annals, 
detailing the spread and diffusion of Buddhism. Similar annals are 
yet found in Tibet, but, as far as [ know not in Nepdl, for what rea- 
son it is difficult to divine. 

But these annals, however valuable to us, for historical uses, are 
not the original written standard of faith ; and until I see the 
Prajné Pdramita and the nine Dharmast produced from Ceylon, I must 
continue of the opinion that the Buddhists of that island drew their 
faith from secondary, not primary sources ; and that whilst the for- 
mer were in Ceylon as elsewhere, vernacular; the latter were in Ma- 
gadha and Kosala, as they are still in Nepdil, classical or Sanskrit ! 

Certainly Buddhism, considered in the practical view of a religious 
system, always appealed to the common sense and interest of the 
many, inscribing its most sacred texts (Sanskrit and Prakrit) on tem- 
ple walls and on pillars, placed in market, high-road and cross-road. 


* Such works written in the vulgar tongue are common in Nepdl and frequently 
we have a Sanskrit text with a vernacular running commentary. 
+ They have one of the 9, viz., the Lallita Vistara; but M. Burnour 
assures me, in a miserably corrupted state. Now, as this work is forthcoming 
jn a faultless state in Sanskrit, I say the Pali version must be a translation. 
(Await Mr. Tunwnour’s extracts and translations before pronouncing judg- 

ment.—ED.) 
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This material fact (so opposite to the genius of Brahmanism), I 
long since called attention to; and thence argued that the inscriptions 
on the Jats would be probably found to be scriptural texts ! 

The tendency of your researches to prove that the elaborate forms 
of the Deva Nagari were constructed from simpler elements, more or 
less appropriated to the popular Bhashas, is very curious ; and seems 
to strengthen the opinion of those who hold Hindi to be indigenous, 
older than Sanskrit in India, and not (as CotuBrooxs supposed) de- 
duced from Sanskrit. If Buddhism used these primitive letters before 
the Deva Nagari existed, the date of this creed would seem to be thrown 

back to a remote era, or, the Sanskrit letters and language must be 
comparatively recent. 

_ I can trace something very ike Buddhism into far ages and realms : 
but Iam sure that that Buddhism which has come down to us in the 
Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan books of the sect, and which only therefore 
we do or can know, is neither old nor exotic. That Buddhism (the 
doctrines of the so called seventh Buddha) arose in the middle of India 
in comparatively recent times, and expressly out of those prior abo- 
minations which had long held the people of India in cruel vassalage 
to a bloated priesthood. 

_ The race of Saka, or progenitors of Sdkya Sinha (by the way, the 
‘Sinha proves that the princely style was given to him until he assum- 
| ed the ascetic habit) may have been Scythians or Northmen, in one 
|sense ; and so probably were the Brahmans in that same sense, viz. 
jwith reference to their original seat. (Brachmanes nomen gentis 
\diffasissime, cujus maxima pars in montibus degit; reliqui circa 
Gangem.) 

If one’s purpose and object were to search backwards to the origi- 
‘nal hive of nations, one might, as in consistency one should, draw 
'Brahmanism and Buddhism, Vya’sa and Sa’xya, from Tartary. All I 
Say is, that quoad the known and recorded man and thing—Sa’/KYA 
‘Sima and his tenets—they are indisputably Indian and recent*. 

_ T incline to the opinion that Hindi may be older in India than 
‘Sanskrit, and independent, originally, of Sanskrit. But were this so, 
‘and were it also true that the Buddhists used the best dialect of 
Hindi (that however is saturated with Sanskrit, whatever its primal 
independence) such admissions would rather strengthen than weaken 
the argument from language against the exotic origin of Buddhismt. 
# According to all Bauddha authorities the lineage of the whole seven mortal ; 


_ Buddhas is expressly stated to be Brahmanical or Kshetriya ! What is the an- : 
| sewer to this ? 


| + Our own distinguished Witson has too easily followed the continental Eu- 
4T 
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According to this hypothesis, Hindi is not less, but more, Indian 
than Sanskrit : and, 4 fortiori, so is the religion assumed to have com- 
mitted its records to Hindi. . 


But, in very truth, the extant records of Buddhism, whether San- | 
skrit or Prakrit, exhibit both languages in a high state of refinement ; 


and though one or both tongues came originally from Tartary, they 
received that refinement in India, where, certainly, what we know as 
Buddhism, (by means of these records) had its origin, long after 
Brahmanism had flourished there in all its mischievous might. 

P. S. You will, [ hope, excuse my having adverted to some other 
controverted topics besides that which your paper immediately sug- 
gested. These questions are, a good deal, linked together: for 
instance, if Buddhism furnishes internal evidence throughout its 


most authentic records that it is the express antithesis of Brahmanism, 


its posteriority of date to the latter is decided, as well as its jealousy 
of priestly pretensions. Nec clericis infinita aut libera potestas, is a 
deduction which only very precise and weighty evidence will suffice 
to set aside: I have seen none such yet from Ceylon or from Ava. 
And be it observed I here advert to authentic scriptural tenets, and 
not to popular corruptions resulting from the facile confusion of the 
ascetic with the clerical profession. 


Note. We are by no means prepared to enter into a controversy 
on a subject on which we profess but a slight and accidental acquaint- 
ance: nor will we arrogate to ourselves the distinction of having 
entered the lists already occupied by such champions as Mr. Hope- 
son and Mr. Turnour, who have both very strong arguments to 
bring forward, in support of their opposite views. As far as the 
Dharmalipi could be taken as evidence the vernacularists had the 


right to it; but on the other hand there can be no doubt, as Mr. 


Hopeson says, that all scholastic disputation with the existing Brah- 
manical schools which Sa’xya personally visited and overcame, must 
have been conducted in the classical language. The only question is, 
whether any of these early disquisitions have been preserved, and whe- 
ther, for example, the Life of Sa’xya, called the Lalita Vistara, found by 
Professor WILson to agree verbatim with the Tibetan translate examin- 
ed simultaneously by Mr. Csoma, has a greater antiquity than the Pita- 
kattayan of Ceylon? We happen fortuitously to have received at this 
moment two letters bearing upon the point in dispute from which we 
ropean writers in identifying the Séka vansa with the classical Sace or Scythians, 


and Buddhism with Samanism. The Tartars of our day avow that they got all 
their knowledge from India: teste Kahgyur et Stangyur. 
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gladly avail ourselves of an extract or two :—Mr. Turnour, alluding 
to the notice of the life of Sa’xya from the Tibetan authorities by 
Mr. Csoma in the As. Res. Vol. XX. writes—‘‘ The Tibetan life is ap- 
parently a very meagre performance, containing scarcely any thing 
valuable in the department of history ; whereas had the materials whence 
it was taken been genuine, the translator would have been able to 
bring forward and illustrate much valuable information on the pil- 
grimages and the acts of Sa’kya in various parts of India during the 
45 years he was Buddha. Even the superstitious facts recorded are 
much more absurd than they are represented in the Pitakattayan. Thus 
the dream of M&y& Devi of having been rubbed by a Chhadanta 
elephant, during her pregnancy,—is converted into a matter of fact, of 
Saxya, ‘in the form ofan elephant having entered by the right side 
into the womb or cavity of the body of MAy& Devi!’ ‘ Chhadanta’ 
is taken literally as a siv-tusked elephant, whereas by our books Chha- 
danta is the name of a lake beyond the Himdlaya mountains where 
the elephants are of a superior breed. It is mentioned twice in the 
Mahawanso (Chaps. 5 and 22).” 

If the rationality of a story be a fair test of its genuineness, which 
few will deny, the Pdli record will here bear away the palm :—but 
it is much to be regretted that we have not a complete translation of 
the Sanskrit and of the Ceylonese “ life’ to place side by side. It is 
impossible that instruction should not be gained by such an impar- 
tial examination*. But to return to the subject under discussion ; my 
friend Mr. Csoma writes from Titalya in the Purniya district :— 


* As an example of the information already obtained from Mr. Csoma’s trans- 
lated sketch, we may adduce the origin of the custom seemingly so universal 
among the Buddhists of preserving pictorial or sculptured representations of the 
facts of his life.—After his death the priests and minister at Rdjagriha are afraid 
of telling the king AsaTA Sarru thereof lest he should faint from the shock, 
and it is suggested by Manwa’KASHYAPA by way of breaking the intelligence to 
him, that the Mahdmantra or chief priest should ‘‘ go speedily into the king’s 
garden, and cause to be represented in painting, how Cuompanpas (Bhagavan) 
was in Tushité : how in the shape of an elephant he entered his mother’s womb : 
how at the foot of the holy fig-tree he attained supreme perfection: how at Va- 
ydnast he turned the wheel of the law of twelve kinds, (taught his doctrines :)— 
how he at Sravasti displayed great miracles ;—how at the city of Ghachen he 
descended from the Z’raya Strinsha heaven, whither he had gone to instruct his 
mother :—and lastly how having accomplished his acts in civilizing and instruct- 
ing men in his doctrine at several places, he went to his last repose in the city of 
Kusha in Assam.’” Now whether the book in question was written sooner or 
later, it explains the practice equally and teaches us how we may successfully 
analyze the events depicted in the drawings of Adjanta, perchance, or the sculp- 
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“In reference to your and Mr. Turnour’s opinion that the origi- 
nal records of the Buddhists in ancient India, were written in the 
Migadhéi dialect, I beg leave to add in support of it, that in the index 
or register (x ™jL’HH) dhar-chhag) of the Kahgyur, it is stated that | 
the Svitras in general—i. e. all the works in the Kahgyur except the 21 
volumes of the Sher-chhin and the 22 volumes of the rGyud Jr class, © 


after the death of Sudxya, were first written in the Sindhu language 
and the Sher-chhin and rGyud in the Sanskrit: but part of the rGyud 
also in several other corrupt dialects. It is probable that in the 
seventh century and afterwards, the ancient Buddhistic religion was 
remodelled and generally written in Sanskrit, before the Tibetans 
commenced its introduction by translation into their own country.” 
This explanation, so simple and so authentic, ought to set the mat- 
ter at rest, and that in the manner that the advocates of either view 
should most desire, for it shews that both are right !—It is generally 
allowed that the Palit and the Zend are derivatives of nearly the same 
grade from the Sanskrit stock; and the modern dialect of Sinde as 
well as the Bhdshdé of upper and western India present more striking — 
analogies to the Pdli, in the removal particularly of the r, andthe mo- | 
dification of the auxiliary verbs, than any of the dialects of Bengal, 
Behar, or Ceylon*. Plausible grounds for the existence of this western _ 
dialect in the heart of Magadha, and the preference given it in writings © 
of the period, may be found in the origin of the ruling dynasty of — 
that province, which had confessedly proceeded from the north-west. 
At any rate those of the Sdkya race, which had emigrated from 
Sinde to Kapila vastu (somewhere in the Gangetic valley) may have | 
preserved the idiom of this native province and have caused it to prevail 
along with the religion which was promulgated through its means. 
We are by no means of opinion that the Hindi, Sindhi, or Pali 
had an independent origin prior to the Sanskrit. The more the first of 
these, which is the most modern form and the farthest removed from | 
the classical language, is examined and analyzed, the more evident- 
ly is its modification and corruption from the ancient stock found | 
to follow systematic rules, and to evince rather provincial dialectism 
(if I may use the word) than the mere engraftment of foreign words 
upon a pre-existent and written language. The aboriginal terms of — 


tures of Bhilsa, with a full volume of the life of Sua’kya in our hand. Similar 
paintings are common in Ava, and an amusing, but rather apocryphal, series may 
be seen in UrpHAm’s folio history of Buddhism, 

* See the Rev. Dr. Mixw’s note on this subject in the J. A. S. Vol. V. Pp. a 
also Professor WILsoNn’s remarks, Vol. I. page 8. 
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Indian speech must be rather sought in the hills and in the peninsula ; 
in the plains and populous districts of the north the evidences of 
their existence are necessarily smothered by the predominance of the 
refined and durable languages of the court, of religion, and of the 
educated classes. A writer inthe Foreign Quarterly has lately been 
bold enough to revive the theory of Sanskrit being merely a derivative 
from the Greek through the intervention of the Zend, and subsequent 
to the Macedonian invasion! The Agathocles’ coin ought to answer all 
such speculations. The Pulé of that day along with its appropriate 
symbols is proved to have held the same precise derivative relation to 
the Sanskrit as it does now—for the records on which we argue are not 
modern, but of that very period. All we still want is to find some 
graven Brahmanical record of the same period to shew the character 
then in use for writing Sanskrit ; and to add ocular demonstration to 
the proofs afforded by the profound researches of philologists as to 
the genuine antiquity of the venerable depository of the Vedas.—Epb. 


VI.— Geometric Tortoises, ‘‘ Testudo Geometrica.” By Lieut. T. Hutton; 
3/th Native Infantry. 

Africa being ag yet the only recorded habitat of the Geometric 
Tortoise, I have thought it advisable to make known the existence of 
these animals in the hilly tracts of Meywar, and the adjoining districts, 
where they are found in the high grassy janglas, skirting the base of 
the hills, and are by no means of rare occurrence. 

I usually employed a few Bheels to seek for them, who thought 
themselves well paid with a pint of brandy for a pair of Tortoises. 
Although not uncommon, they are nevertheless not easily procured, 
owing to their color and appearance being so blended with the rocky 
nature of the ground, as to render it difficult to distinguish them from 
surrounding objects; added to which, they remain in concealment, 
beneath shrubs or tufts of grass during the heat of the day. 

The Bheels, however, are expert in tracking them through loose 
soils, and having discovered a foot print in the sand of a nullah, or 
the dust of the grass plains, they generally succeed in capturing the 
animal, by patiently following the traces it has left. 

It is during the rainy season that they are in the greatest activity 
and wander about all day, feeding and coupling. At the approach of 
the cold weather they select a sheltered spot and conceal themselves 
by thrusting their shell into some thick tuft of grass and bushes, the 
better to protect them from the cold, remaining thus in a sort of 
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lethargic inactivity (for they are not torpid), until the hot season, at 
whichtime they only remain concealed during the heat of the day, 
coming out about sunset to feed. 

As I have several of these animals alive, I shall give an outline of 
their general habits in a state of confinement. I have at different 
times procured seven of these creatures, three of which are females, 
and are easily distinguished by their larger size. They were all 
turned loose into a large enclosure, and well supplied with water, and 
grass, both dried and green, and a heap of bushes and grass to hide - 
themselves in. ‘. 

Throughout the hot season, they remained all day in concealment, 
coming out a little before sunset, to feed on the grass, lucern, or © 
cabbage leaves, which were thrown to them. As night approached 
they did not again retire, but, as if enjoying the coolness of the air, 
remained stationary until morning, when they withdrew to their re- 
treats before the sun rose. They did not wander about during the 
night, but remained as if asleep. 

At this season they were fond of plunging into water where they 
would often remain for half an hour at a time: this, too, generally 
had the effect of making them void their excrement, which appeared 
to be hard oblong masses of ill digested vegetable fibres, and along 
with it a small quantity of a white chalky substance. 

They drank a great quantity of water, which they took by thrusting 
in the head and swallowing it by draughts. As the rainy season set 
in, they became more lively and were to be seen throughout the day — 
wandering about in the rain, feeding freely and resting at intervals, 
and frequently performing the rites of love. Often indeed two or 
three males succeeded each other with little intermission, without 
appearing to inconvenience the female who lay quite still cropping the 
grass within her reach. The male mounts on the back of the female 
like other quadrupeds, placing his fore legs on the top of the carapace 
while his hind legs rest on the ground. They remain engaged from 
ten minutes to a quarter of an hour, the male uttering, at intervals a 
groaning sound. ‘They are not however, attached after the operation, 
as is said to be the case, but the desire of the male being appeased, he 
retires to rest and feed. During the whole period of the rains the 
females continued to admit the males freely, 7. e. from the latter end 
of June until the middle of October, being nearly four months, when 
they became less familiar and drew off from each other. 

On the 11th November 1835, one of the females commenced ail 
ing a pit to receive her eggs, which she performed in the following 
manner. Having selected a retired spot at the root of a tuft of 
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coarse tall grass, she began to moisten the earth with water which 
she produced from the anus, and then with the strong horny toes of 
her hind feet, proceeded to scrape away the mud she had made. She 
used her hind feet alternately, and as she proceeded the water con- 
tinued to be supplied drop by drop, so as to render the earth a thick 
muddy consistency and easy to be scraped out of the pit she was 
sinking. 

In about two hours she had succeeded in making a hole six inches 
in depth and four inches in diameter. In this she immediately de- 
posited her eggs, four in number, filling up the hole again with the 
mud she had previously scraped out, and then treading it well in and 
stamping on it with her hind feet alternately, until it was filled to the 
surface, when she beat it down with the whole weight of her body, 
raising herself behind as high as she could stretch her legs and then 
suddenly withdrawing them, allowing herself to drop heavily on the 
earth, by which means it was speedily beaten flat, and so smooth and 
natural did it appear that had I not detected her in the performance 
of her task I should certainly never have noticed the spot where her 
eggs were deposited. She did not immediately leave the place after 
finishing her work, but remained inactive, as if-recovering from her 
fatigues. 

In about four hours she had dug the hole, deposited her eggs, 
replaced the earth, and retired to feed. 

The length of time required to bring the eggs to maturity cannot 
be ascertained however, as the males continued to have free inter- 
course with her during the whole period of the rains, which as I have 
already stated, was from the latter end of June, to the middle of 
October; therefore she may have conceived any time during that 
period. 

The female considerably exceeds the male in size and can moreover 
be distinguished by the flatness of the under shell, whereas the male 
has that part very concave, and indeed without this formation he 
would be unable to couple with the female from the convex form of | 
her carapace. 

As they are constituted however, the concavity of his under shell, 
corresponds to the convexity of the upper shell or carapace of the 
female. The flattened form of the plastron of the female, may 
possibly be for the purpose of giving greater internal space for 
the ova. , 

As the cold season approached they became more sluggish, seldom 
leaving their retreats, and at the beginning of December 1833, they 
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remained altogether motionless, refusing to feed. They made no 
attempt to burrow in the ground, as the Greek Tortoise (Testudo 
Greca) is said to do, but thrust themselves in among the coarse grass 
which was heaped up in a corner of their enclosure. Until the 9th 
February 1834 they remained in a state of lazy, listless repose, 
having never stirred from the spot they had chosen full two months © 
before. They were not however ina state of torpidity, but merely 
lying inactive as if they thought it too much trouble to move. When ~ 
taken up they partially put forth the head to ascertain the cause of © 
their being disturbed, but even if placed full in the sun’s rays and 
left so all day, they never made the slightest attempt to move from — 
the spot; as if they felt instinctively thatthe season in which their 
services were intended to be of use in the general economy of nature — 
had not yet arrived. 

_ The 9th, 10th and 11th days of February being cloudy with a few 
showers of rain, the Tortoises came forth and took some lucern, and 
drank plentifully of water. They did not continue to come out, but 
relapsed into their former repose, nor did they venture forth again in 
the evening until the hot season had commenced, or about the middle — 
of April. The winter of 1834 proved much milder than that of the 
preceding year, and the Tortoises in consequence continued to come 
forth for their supply of food,—but instead of doing so in the evening 
as in the hot weather, they chose the middle of the day, remaining out 
for two or three hours basking in the sun, and retiring again to con- 
cealment in the afternoon. Sometimes the males did not come forth 
for a day or two, but the females were to be seen every day placing 
themselves close to the white walls of their enclosure, as if con- — 
scious that the rays of the sun would be thrown from it upon them. 

The marking of the shells is the same in both sexes, and they are 
only to be distinguished by the difference in size and structure already 
mentioned, and in the unequal length of tail, that of the male being 
about twice the length of the female, the latter indeed possessing 
almost none. 

In different individuals the yellow rays vary much in breadth, 
some having them broad, others narrow. 

Both have the same number of scutella on the carapace which 
consists of thirteen pieces on the disc and twenty-three marginal, 
while the plastron or under shell contains fourteen pieces. 

The length of shell in the female is 10 inches, that of the male from 
8 to &3 inches; if measured longitudinally over the carapace the 
length of the female is 13 inches and the male from 11} to 12 inches. — 
The scutella are black with yellow rays diverging froma yellow square 
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in the centre of each ; each scutellum is also deeply striated or groved 
concentrically, and has a squarish form at the base. 

The fore legs are well protected with strong nails or horny tuber- 
cles studded all over them, and the feet are all armed with solid 
nails, 5 on the fore feet and 4 on those behind. The skin is greyish 
black and the studs yellowish. 

In July 1834, one female weighed 54 lbs. 


ditto ditto, ...... 54 Ibs. 

Old male, Bosna. vale: as tn, obs, 

EMA rire at so) RIG wks LBS 25 lbs. | a slight difference in 
ERE EE AREA ate Dati 24 lbs. size in the males. 
ROK ay YLT 2 lbs, 


The sexual organs of both are situated in the anus, the male having 
the power of exserting his, which is of large size. 

The eggs of the Geometric Tortoise are pure white, of an oblong 
oval form, the ends being of equal size, and not smaller at one extre- 
mity as in the eggs of birds. 

The shell is thin, and one inch and 8 lines in length and 4 inches 
in lateral girth. Those deposited in the earth as above mentioned 
were allowed to remain in the hope of seeing them hatch, but in the 
warmth of April 1835 somebody or something stole them and disap- 
pointed me. . 

As they increase in age, they lose the beautiful radiated appearance 
of the shell, and indeed it gear peels off in scales even when 
they are in their prime. 

I have an old male which has lost the yellow rays or rather which 
has lost the whole of the outer coating of the shell and is now ofa 
dirty yellowish colour, the carapace being cracked and divided so irre- 
gularly, as to render it somewhat difficult to recognise the true divi- 
sions of the scutella. One of the females has also lost the outer coat- 
ing of one or two scales, while in other respects she is quite perfect. 

These animals when handled, will generally either from fear or as 
a means of defence, squirt out a quantity of water in a pretty strong 
stream from the anus. 

I have read that the combats of the males may be heard at some 
distance, from the noise they produce in butting against each other. 
This was never the case with the Geometric Tortoises, although mine 
had frequent fights,—but these instead of butting, consisted merely in 
trials of strength, one male confronting another, with the head and 
fore-legs drawn into the shell, and the hind feet planted firmly on the 
ground, and in this manner shoving against each other until one or 
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both became fatigued. This was done chiefly when they wanted to 
pass each other in any narrow space, and sometimes if the one could. 
succeed in placing his shell a little beneath the other, he tilted him. 
over on his back, from whence he had great difficulty in recovering 
himself, and I have frequently found them sprawling thus, making des- 
perate efforts with head and feet, to throw themselves back to their 
natural position, which they were unable to effect unless the ground 
chanced to be very uneven, so as to assist them. : 

In this kind of warfare the females also frequently indulged, and 
from their superior size and strength generally accomplished their 
wishes. 

In farther illustration of the acknowledged strength of the shell in. 
this tribe, I may mention that a party of officers on a shooting excur- 
sion, perceived some creature crawling among the high jangal grass, 
and not seeing distinctly what it was, fired a ball at a venture, which | 
took effect on the front of the carapace, merely making a dent by 
chipping off the outer coating and causing no farther injury. This: 
was the female which produced the egg's already mentioned. 

I have an old work on Natural History, but by whom written I can- 
not ascertain, as the title pages are torn out, in which it is stated, on 
the subject of Land Tortoises, “that even the act of procreation, which | 
among the animals is performed in a very few minutes, is with them. 
the business of days. About a month after their enlargement from a. 
torpid state, they prepare to transmit their posterity ; and both con. | 
tinue joined for near a month, together.” | 

Whether this be really the case with some species of Land Tortoise | 
or not, I cannot presume to say, but as regards the Geometric Tortoise | 
it is decidedly erroneous, these animals passing about a quarter of an | 
hour in conjunction, when, as I have stated, the male having appeased | 
his desire, dismounts and retires. They return to the females howe | 
ever, several times during the course of the day, and continued to do 
so throughout the rainy season. Although they mount several times 
during the day, the female does not admit them each time. 

In No. 29 of Loupon’s Magazine of Natural History, at page 652, | 
there occurs the following possage, ‘‘ WurrE mentions it as reported | 
of the Land Tortoise, that it is occupied one month in completing one 
féte d@amour ; and this leads me to mention that I was more than 
once informed in Jamaica that the male and female turtle remain 
coupled during the period of nine days*.” 


* W. Sextus, Surgeon M. R. C. S., Kingston, Surrey. 
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Now as I have already shown that this habit does not hold good 
with a// the species, I venture to ask, to what species of Land Tortoise 
do the foregoing quotations apply, and on whose authority is the as- 
sertion ? 

With regard to the turtles it is likely enough to be the case, and I 
believe the fact is well authenticated, not only with regard to their 
remaining coupled several days, but also that the male embraces the 
female with such strength, that she cannot shake him off. The old 
work above mentioned, says, the sea turtles, ‘‘ couple in March and 
remain united till May.” !! 

In the water it would matter little, as they would not lose the 
power of locomotion,—but with the land tribe it is widely different, as 
the male when mounted, is at the full stretch of his hind legs, and 
could not walk with the female, for even if she move ever so little 
during the time of connection, he has great difficulty in maintaining 
his position, and is often fairly rolled over on his back. As to their 
lying still for a month with a fine green vegetation springing up all 
round them after having fasted for some months,—it is I think rather 
unquestionable. Tantauus himself was not in a worse predicament ! ! 

There is still another character assigned to the land tribe which in 
the present species does not hold good; viz. in Starx’s Elements of 
Natural History, it is stated that the females are to be distinguished 
from the males by their under shell or plastron being convex, while in 
the latter it is concave. 

In the Geometric Tortoise the plastron of the female is fat,—that 
of the male concave. 

Were the plastron convex, the animal could not rest quietly on a 
plane surface, but would pitch, ‘‘ fore and aft,” like a ship in a heavy 
sea, or at all events she would be obliged to rest with one end of the 

shell tilted into the air. 

_ I may perhaps be censured for laying so much stress on such trifling 
errors, but as it is alone by true descriptions of the habits, manners, 
and construction of created beings, that we can ever hope in some 
_Theasure to comprehend their uses, and the designs and purpose of 
_ our Creator in forming them ;—I hold the man to be inexcusable who 
would perpetrate an error however trifling it may seem to be ; for if 
. the description is erroneous, it is consequently untrue, and the great 
_ object of scientific research is thereby defeated. 

| Now, although these (to me) seeming errors, may not be such, as 
_ Yegards some species, yet taking them in a general view, they are so, 
| and consequently need correction. 
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The convexity of the plastron, may be a specific, but it cannot be 
made a generic character. 

Soon after my arrival at Simla in March last, the old male died 
from cold* ; the others lived through the rains well enough, but were 
not so lively as in the plains, moving about less frequently. One of 
the females even produced four eggs, but made no hole to receive 
them as: in the former case, shewing plainly that the change of cli- 
mate was at work upon them ; these eggs I placed under a hen, but 
in a few days they had disappeared as in the former instance, and 
whether stolen by my servants or by some small animal I could not 
discover. 

The winter has proved toc cold for the remaining tortoises which 
are dving fast, and of my seven pets I have only three alive, and I 
fear I shall be unable to save them. 


VI.—Barometrical Elevations taken ona journey from Katmandhu to 
Gosainsthdn, a place of pilgrimage in the mountains of Nipdl, by 
Cuuepi! Lohar, a smith in the employ of Captain Roxzinson, late 
commanding the Escort of the Resident in Nipdl. 


The following table was placed in our hands by Captain Rosinson, 
before his departure to Europe. It is curious as shewing to what 
good purposes the natural intelligence of uneducated servants, espe- 
cially those of the mechanical classes, may be applied in judicious 
hands. CuHuepi’ had acquired skill in the manufacture of guns, 
gunlocks, and any articles after European models; he had learnt to boil 
barometers, and note daily observations for his master’s meteorological 
journal before he was sent out on the experimental expedition in which 
he has acquitted himself so well. This journal comprehends times, 
distances, statistical information, indications of the aTatez (6rdmitar) 
and AlHlzt (mdmiter), barometer and thermometer, the aspect of 
the sky, quazect ylql (dhup-badari-pdni) sun-clouds-rain, as he 
terms it; and such other items of information as he thought 
worthy of notice. As a specimen of the mode in which his memoa- 
randa are booked, we quote the commencement of the journal, making 
use of Roman characters for want of the common Kaithi type. 


* The Bheels clean the shells of these animals from all flesh and the bones of 
the neck and legs, and stopping up one end with wood, use them as boxes to 
keep tobacco in! 
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- Trisuligang4 gosainkund se nikali he*. 

Gosd4inkund 3492 kadam ch4ro taraf se he: wao purab pacchim 
lamba he: utar dakhin chhota he: hua sé ganésth4an andj se 14 
kos he: hua ek ganés ki murat he pathar kf: wao ganw ghar kuchh 
nahi he: hua se Lohribinae 2 kos he: hua jétné 4dmi l4thi-léké jaté 
he:: so lathi huai rakhdéné parta he: lathi ka ek bara dheri he: 
wao kuchh ganw ghar nahi he: hua se Dhims4 ganw 3 kos he: 
Dhimsa ganw me 29 ghar he motia ka: hud se 24 kos he Trisuliganga ; 
pahar utar ke niche Trisuliganga milti he. Trisuligangé se 14 kos 
he Dhunch4 ganw: 56 ghar he motié ka ; hud se Tharheé ganw 4 
kos he, &c. 

Translation of the journal. 

The Trisuligangd issues from the Gosain’s kund or well. This well 
is 3492 paces round its four sides, the length being east and west and 
the north and south (breadth) is small. From thence by estimate 
the temple of Ganésh is 1} kos. There is one stone image of Ganésh, 
but neither village nor house of any sort. Thence Loharibindek is 
2 kos (distant), where all those who travel with Jathis or sticks are 
forced to leave them. There is great delay (alarge crooked stick ?) 
about these sticks, but neither village nor house on the spot. Three 
kos farther on comes Dhimsa village, containing 29 houses of labourers 
(load-carriers). At 2} kos beyond the Trisuligangd is met with at the 
south foot of the hill. From the river at 13 kos comes the village of 
Dhuncha, containing 56 houses of carriers :—thence at 4 kos, Thdarhea 
village having 11 houses. Then Karang 2 kos off, with 7 houses. 4 kog 
further Kakarea a village of 10 houses, inhabited by Newars and hill- 
men. Thence 3 kos to Dhemu ganw, containing 47 grass huts of Newars 
and Parbattiahs. There is one pakka dwelling belonging to the rdj- 
guru. ‘Thence to the bank of the Beta-rawti nadi is 2} kos; there 
are 8 banias’ shops and one pakka temple, below which two rivers 
flow: the Trisuligangé, the Betarawti: the former coming from the 
north proceeds southward, its waters appear somewhat green to the 
Sight, and flow with great violence. The Betarawtt, a smaller stream, 
comes from the east and joins the other beneath the walls of the 


* We use & after the continental savans to represent the diphthong a or ¢ in 
contradistinction to di which is required for qy¢ of common occurrence in Hindi. 
In the same manner ce would represent the compound vowel = formed of o and e; 


but as the pronunciation would be apt to deceive, ao is perhaps the best represen- 
tative of this diphthong. There should be a nasal m after gosain, and after the x 
of kund, well, also in chéron, hud (for wahdn) and similar words mis-spelt by 
the mistree. 
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mandir (or temple). Its water has a somewhat yellow colour. Over 
this river we have to pass by a rope bridge of 42 cubits span at the 
ghat. The stream is 4 cubits deep and very rapid. Hence to Brah- 
manki pati, 1 kos: to Nydkot, 4 kos. On the ascent to Nydkot is a 
small hill, westward ; on arrival there, is a bridge over the Trisuligangd 
and General Buimsen’s garden with barracks for two companies of 
sipahis. There also is the road to Palpa*: from which mountain 
every thing can be seen. And inthe town of Nyakot are a great 
many deotds (images). But on the west of the town is atemple of 
Bhero, the roof which is coated with brass ; and near the raja’s house 
two towers (kot) are built exceedingly high, of six stories. The fourth 
(chhaotha? 6th) story is of wood: : so these two towers and the 
temple of Bhero are visible a great way off. And there are in the town 
of Nyakot two mohlas (? talao’s), one named Asiwdritol, the other 
Bherdgtol. And the Trisuligangd flows beneath the town on the 
west, over it is a wooden bridge. It is 10 cubits deep at that spot. 
The bridge is raised 16 cubits, and has a span of 83 cubits ; it is very 
old, but the force of the current is here so great that unless a bridge 
existed it would be impossible to pass over. From Nyakot to the 
Surujmati river is 2 kos towards the south-east corner: broad 64 
cubits, deep 34 cubits, of great velocity: it is passed with a ferry-boat, 
On this side are two patis (?) and a bania’s shop. Thence to Dumari- 
chawr (or Dungrichaura) is 3 kos; where are one pati and a bania’s 
shop. Thence to Ketikapud, 13 kos. Half way is a village named 
Baramandi : Ketika puwa is ruined and not fit to stop at; nobody 
rests there. Thence to Rdnikapuwa, 1 kos. This is also decayed (tuta) 
and nobody stops at it. Then comes Jéfir ka puwa, 1 kos. At this 
place on an insulated hill stands the house of the dara sdhib (the resi- 
dent) and thence it is called the Angrej ka puwa; and in Jafir ka puwa 
are many business-like people—eatables and drinkables are to be had, 
Thence to Basnath ka puwa is half a kos, and half a kos further is 
Khola: thence to Jasarém ka puwa, half akos; and then a second 
Khola, 4 a kos. Chamubasnéth ka puwa, 4 kos; Jitpurphedi, 1 kos. 
Thence to Nepdl-faringé ke choont (the English residence) four kos: 
making altogether from Katmandhu to Gosainsthan, 47 kos. 

Then follows the register kept in a tabular form, to which we have 


only added one column expressing the appropriate height of each sta- 
tion relatively to Kdtmandhu.—Ep. 


* Perhaps pahdrpar jdne ka rdgsta, ‘ road to the mountains,’ or the pass into 


Tibet. This reading is supported by the next sentence, so us pahar par se sab 
najar awta he. 
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Approximate 
Weather.  aititude in feet. 
Be 620 above Kat- 
mandhu. 
sunshine 710 ditto. 
ditto 1,000 ditto. 
rain 7 
ditto 
clear | 
cloudy 920 ditto. 
rain 
clear 
cloudy 
ditto 880 ditto. 
clear 1,010 ditto. 
cloudy 400 ditto. 
ditto 450 ditto. 
ditto 610 ditto. 
rain 2,100 below ditto. 
prey } 2,900 ditto. 
ditto 
rainy 2,000 ditto. 
clearing ‘} 
| 

cloudy > 1,700 ditto. 
sunshine | 
ditto 

hens 
hard rain | 
raining ( 2,900 ditto. 
cloudy J 
ditto 1,860 ditto. 
clear 500 ditto. 
cloudy 610 above ditto. 
ditto 700 ditto. 
ditto 620 ditto. 
ditto 210 ditto. 
raining 600 ditto. 
cloudy 350 below ditto. 
ditto 420 above ditto. 
clearing 230 below ditto. 

t ab 

cloudy 4,400 { Calcutta. 


“ Likha Chhedi mistri loharne, nokar Jaj Hedri Raminsen Kaptan ka, &c.” 


1837.] taken by a native Smith. 
Year 1836, month, August 26th, Friday, (all night of the 25th rain 
and snow fell.) 
Hour Station. Barom. Therm. 
6 A.M. Gosainsthan 24,744 42 
8 Ganeshsthan 24,660 5g 
10 Lohari binae 24,383 66 
3 P.M. Dhimsagaon 24,346 61 
6 ditto 24,272 60 
turday 27th 
? 6 ‘ M. ditto 24,266 57 
petl ditto 24,540 71 
4 P.M. ditto 24,506 67 
6 ditto 24,480 66 
Sunday 28th 
6 A.M. ditto 24,478 62 
ora Thariah 24,496 64 
23 P.M. Kerang 24,376 66 
ee 7 Kakeria 24,968 71 
‘Monday 29th 
6 A, M. ditto 24,936 68 
es § Dhemu hill 24,760 71 
Dhemu village 26,996 79 
level of the Beta- ] 
12 raoti river f 28,240 “4 
1PM Bahman ke pati 28,420 88 
3 Nyakot ascent 27,338 76 
ae ditto town 26,958 79 
Tuesday 30th 
7 ALM. Nyakot 26,984 77 
10 ditto 27,140 82 
12 ditto 26,990 823 
Pati or Dharm- 
3 P.M. 1 sala on Sin 29,94 81% 
mati river 
Pe 6 ditto 28,340 823 
Wednesday 31st 
1" 64.M ditto 28,350 80 
10 Dumrichaor-pati 27,160 79 
12. Ketikapawa 25,829 76 
le.M. Ranike powa 24,750 68 
2 Jafir ke powa 24,674 70 
3 Basnath ke powa 24,740 67 
33 Khola below do. 25,130 69 
4 Jasram ka powa 24,766 65 
4 Khola below do. 25,660 a4 
Chamuat- 
| A basnath } 24,934 a3 
| Jitpurphedi 25,546 75 
| Thursday Ist September 
| 8 Nipal residency 25,330 72 
| 
\ 


i. e. written by CuEpi’ the smith, in the service of Gcorcz Henry RoBinson, 
parts, &e, &e. 
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IX.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
Wednesday Evening, the 6th September, 1837. 


The Hon’ble Sir Epwarp Ryan, President, in the chair. 

Dr. G. G. Spiuspury, Major J. R. Ouseney, and Dr. G. McPuerson, 
proposed at the last meeting were ballotted for, and duly elected members 
of the Society. 

The Hon’ble G. Turnour of Ceylon was permitted on his own request 
to exchange his position of honorary for that of ordinary member, that 
he might contribute his share to the support of the institution. 

C. G. Mansetu, Esq. member, requested that his copy of the Journal 
might not be furnished at the Society’s expence, but that he might be 
separately charged for the same. 

Read a letter from Sir Cuartes D’Oyty, tendering his resignation as 
member of. the Society on account of his immediate departure from the 
country, but hoping that his name might be continued as an honorary 
associate on the list of members to which it had belonged since the 
year 1814. 

The rule does not seem to be generally known, that although members on quit- 
ting the country are exempted from contributions, they continue on the list, 
and in case of return to India recommence their subscription only from their date 
of arrival. 


Lieut. E. B. Conotiy, proposed as a member by the Secretary, seconded 
by H. T. Prrnsep, Esq. ; D. F. McLezop, Esq. Civil Service, proposed by 
Capt. Pemperton, seconded by the Secretary. 

Read a letter from M. Beprer, Governor of Chandernagore, forwarding 
the following enclosures from M. Guizor, Minister of public instruction in 
France. 

Paris, le 17 Décembre 1836. 

Monsieur, J’ai recu la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’écrire au 
nom de la Société Asiatique de Calcutta, et celle qui s’y trouvait incluse, de Sir 
Epwarp Ryan, Président actuel de cette Société. Je suis trés heureux 
d’avoir fait une chose agréable 4 la Société en lui offrant un exemplaire du voy- 
age de Victor Jacquemont, et d’un autre cdté de pouvoir lui étre utile en l’auto- 
risant 4 faire passer, sous mon couvert, tout ce qu’elle jugera convenable d’envoy- 
er en France, dans l’intérét des sciences et des lettres. J’attends la caisse que 
vous m’annoncez avoir expédiée 4 mon adresse et qui contient des livres -orien- 
taux destinés 4 la Société Asiatique de Paris. J’ai prévenu M. Eugéne Burnouf, 
de cet envoi, et, desqu’il me sera parvenu, j’aurai soin de le transmettre a sa 
destination. 

Agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma considération trés distinguée ; 


Le Ministre de l’Instruction publique, 
Guizor. 


Mr. James Prinsep, Sécrétaire de la Société Asiatique de Calcutta. 


Paris, ie 14 Février, 1837. 

Monsieur, J’ai su par Mr. Antoine Troyer, dela Société Asiatique de Paris, 
que vous consentez a surveiller et 4 diriger la transcription du manuscrite des 
Védas. 

Je vous remercie beaucoup de l’empressement que vous avez mis A seconder 
les vues de l’administration Francaise, et des soins que vous donnerez & ce 
travail. . 

Mr. le Ministre de la Marine, a bien voulu se charger de vous faire parvenir 
la somme de 1,500 francs que j’ai affectée aux frais de cette transcription et dont 
la distribution est confiée également 4 vos soins; c’est par l’intermédiaire de ce 
Ministre que vous parviendra, de plus, la lettre que j’ai ’honneur de vous 
adresser, et je vous engage a recourir 4la meme voie toutes les fois que vous 
youdrez bien correspondre avec mon Département, relativement 4 l’opération 
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entreprise sous vos auspices, et quis’accomplira, je n’en doute point, d’une mai- 
nére tout-4-fait satisfaisante. 
Agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma considération trése distinguée ; 
Le Ministre de ]’Instruction publique, GuizorT. 

Mr. James Prinsep, Sécrétaire de la Sociéte Asiatique de Calcutta. 

The Secretary suggested that although he appeared to be entrusted personally 
with this important commission he thought it would be on all accounts safer to 
enter the correspondence on the Society’s books, and to place the money on their 
general account to the credit of the French Government, in case of any accident 
to himself. He had already taken measures for the furtherance of the minis- 
ter’s views. 

Read, extract of letter from Major Trover, on the same subject. 

Capt. Troyer, forwarded account sale of oriental works on the part of the 
Paris Society, amounting to 1173 f. and & cts. net. 

The first 10 livraisons of the work of the late M. JAcqurMmont, are now 
completed. The whole will consist of 50 livraisons folio, costing 400 francs. 
No mention is made of his having received charge of the Society’s copy. 

Library. 
_ The following books were presented. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 16, for July 1837— 
by the Editor, Dr. Cour. 

Uber die Kawi— Sprache auf der Jnsel Java nebst einer Einleitung 
iiber die Verschiedenheit des menschlichan Sprachbaues Von Wilhem 
Von Humboldt, Berlin 1836. vol. I.—presented on the part of his brother 
the late Baron, by Mr. Alexander de Humboldt. 

Jonpur némeh and Wakiat Jehangiri—copied from MS. lent by Capt. A. 
Cunningham, at an expence of 12 rupees. 

Meteorological Registers for June and July 1837—by the Surveyor 
General. 

The following were received from the Oriental Translation Fund. 

The History of the Afghans translated from the Persian by BernnuarpD Dorn, 
Ph. D. For. M. A. R. A. S. M. T. C. 
of Macarius, vol. II. translated by F. C. Berrour, A. M. Oxon, 

pe. A. S. 

The Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph Ben Joshua Ben Meir the Sphardi by 
C. H. F. Biatiosxnorykxy, vol. IIl.—1836. ct ath 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.—Foreign Statesmen, vol. 1V.—from the Book- 

sellers. 
Mr. Avpaut brought for the inspection of the meeting a very valuable 
illuminated Armenian manuscript of the New Testament on parchment, 
written in the year (Arm. Era 741) or A. D. 1292, under the Armenian 
king Heruu’M. 

It was written at Ozopi by amonk named Simeon, sold for 3,000 deniers to 
Mathews a priest, and afterwards in A. D. 1504 to Hazar Beg for 20,000 deniers. 

Nawab Tusawur June addressed a letter to the Society with a manu- 
seript of the Shariya ul Islém, the text book of Mahommedan law accord- 
ing tothe Sheea sect, recommending that it should be printed under the 
Society’s auspices. and offering to defray one-half of the expences. Refer- 


red to the Committee of papers. 


; 
| 
| 
’ 
; 
I 


| 


: 
. 
} 


Colonel H. Burney, presented for the Society’s Library, copy of a prac. 
tical work on ordinary diseases and medicines compiled and translated into 
Burmese by a Catholic Missionary and lithographed by himself for gra- 
tuitous circulation among the people at Avu. 

By the same opportunity Col. Burney sent up the manuscript of Mr. 
Lane's Burmese Dictionary, which has immediately been placed in the 
printer’s hands. 

Committees. 

Dr. Stewart, Secretary of the Statistical Committee reported the re. 
sult of two applications to the Government of Bengal, one for the privilege 
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of franking its correspondence, which was accorded as far as regarded the 
returns from public servants to the Secretary: the second for a specific 
grant of funds for the prosecution of its inquiries ; this was refused under 
the explanation that a reference from the Society for a grant for general . 
purposes was now on its way to the court, and that statistical inquiries | 
might be regarded as included therein. The Committee also recommend. 
ed that they should be empowered to associate with themselves any friends | 
to statistical inquiry who might not be Members of the Society. : 

The Secretary thought with submission that the Committee should have appli- 
ed to the Society rather than to the Government direct, if they required pecuniary 
or other aid —as a Committee their duty was to devise measures and collect 
information, reporting thereon; and the Society of course, on their nomination, 
‘contemplated meeting any expences they might recommend as advisable in the 
prosecution of their inquiries. With regard to postage le was happy that the 
privilege had been accorded, but the indulgence seemed hardly consistent with 
its uniform denial to the Society itself. 

Sir BenyaAMIN MALKIN, as chairman of the Committee, admitted that it | 
would have been more regular for the applications to Government to have been 
made through the general body. The inadvertence arose solely from the idea of 
the Society having no funds to spare, aud this was also the reason for seeking to 
incorporate associates with the Committee who might by separate subscription 
meet all charges independently of any call on the general fund. He therefore 
moved, 

That it be permitted to enrol parties who are not Members of the So. 
ciety as associates of the Statistical Committee, 

After some discussion, in which the President instanced the parallel ease of | 
the Physical Committee and its corresponding members. Mr. MacNaGHTEN— 
moved an amendment, which was carried, 

That the question be adjourned to next meeting, and in the mean time 
the opinion of the Committee of papers be requested. 

Read a letter from Capt. Sanpers, Secretary of the Military Board, | 
forwarding various plans and estimates by Capt. E. Snrn, Engineers, for 
the erection of the ancient column at Allahabad, that the Society might 
select the one considered by them the must appropriate. 

Col. D. MeLxop, Capt. Forses, Capt. Cunninenam, and W. P. Grant, | 
Esq. were nominated a Committee to make the selection, or to suggest 
modifications on Capt. Smrrn’s design. 

Sir Epwarp Ryan, adverting to the ap} oaching retirement of the Rev. Dr. 
Mit to Europe, suggested to the Society the propriety of paying some com- 
pliment to this distinguished scholar expressive of their feeling on the occasion. 
He would not now expatiate on. the Vice President’s title to such a tribute, be- | 
cause if his proposition were adopted, this pleasing task would be more ably per- 
formed and more appropriately conveyed in the name of the Society at large ; he 
therefore moved first : 

That an address be presented to Dv. Munn, expressive of the loss which 
the Society will sustain by the departure of 4 member so eminently quali. 
fied by his profound knowledge of the languages of the east to aid and 
assist in the objects and pursuits of the Society, 

Mr. W. H. MacnacurTen had great pleasure in seconding any proposition to: 
do honer to Dr. Miuu. In no member had greater erudition ever been witness. - 
ed, nor had any converted profound learning to uses calenlated more to benefit 
the country and to dignily the study of oriental learning. Addresses had been 
very rarely presented, but on such an occasion the practice would be more ho- 
nored in the observance than in the breach. 

The motion being carried nem. con. was followed by a proposition from 
the President, 

That Mr. W. H. Macnaeuten, be requested to draw up the address, 
to be presented to Dr. Mint, at the next regular meeting, or at a special | 
meeting should he be unable then to attend. | 
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Sir B. Makin, seconded this motion. Though his Indian acquaintance with 
Dr. Mitzi and his capability of appreciating his local studies was less than that 
of other members, he had enjoyed his friendship at more remote date, and at 
a greater distance than many. The wide scope of his friend’s knowledge em- 
braced the east and the west. It had been observed of him at college, that his 
knowledge was equally remarkable for area and for depth : certainly its depth had 


‘not diminished by his sojourn in India, while its area had wonderfully extended. 


This motion being likewise carried, Sir Enwarp RyAN prefaced his third 
proposition by reading the following eloquent passage from Dr. Witson’s reply 


to the address presented to him on his departure in December, 1832. 


‘« Tf I can judge of your sentiments by my own, I can fully appreciate the 
motives which induce you to seek to preserve memorials of those who have 


‘taken an active partinthe labours of the Society. One of the most interesting 
decorations of the room in which we are accustomed to assemble is to me, to 


all, the portrait of our illustrious founder ; and I am sure you will agree with me 
that the apartment would possess a still dearer interest were such decorations 


‘multiplied ; did the countenances of CoLeEBROOKE, WiLFoRD, WILKINS, and 
‘other distinguished members look down complacently upon the labours of their 
‘successors. I need not add, how irresistivle are such influences upon the human 


mind, and how well calculated are such memorials to give wholesome stimulus to 
youthful energies. It is not from a merely selfish motive therefore that I accede 
to your request, but in the hope that even in this way ] may contribute, how- 
ever feebly, to the great ends of our Institution ; at the same time I am not 


‘insensible of the kindness which has prompted the proposal, and if I do feel vain 


if is that you should have thought me worthy of the honor of being perpetually, 


as far as any thing human is perpetual, present among you.’' 


He concluded by proposing, 
That to meet the wishes of his numerous friends anxious to subscribe for 
the preservation of a memorial of Dr. Mriiu in the Society’s rooms, he be 


Yequested on his arrival in England to sit for his picture to some eminent 
artist. 


The Secretary in seconding this proposition, said he had been called on at 
alate festive meeting to bear testimony to Dr. Miuv’s great talents and learn- 
ing, and had felt some humiliation at his total incompetency to answer such 
a call, for indeed it would have been naught but presumption in him to speak to 


‘merits so far beyond his criticism. Happily in these rooms no such testimony 


was required, for here all knew his learning and his value. He could not how- 
ever omit to make public acknowledgment of the kindness and aid he had always 
received from Dr. MILL, in his capacity of Editor of the journal; to whica Dr. 
Mix1t’s contributions had been ever among the most valuable. A circumstance 
worthy of mention had enabled him to hear what the pandits thought of his 
attainments in Sanskrit, for Dr. MrLu was so scrupulous of accuracy that he 
fever put a page of his own composition to press until it had undergone the 
Scrutiny of several natives of learning. On asking an opinion of one of the most 
learned of these, KAMAra’Ka’nra had begged to be allowed to express it in verse, 


and he now held in his hand what might really in some degree be regarded as a 
diploma of the Vice-President’s Sanskrit proficiency. ‘* Where, said the pandit, 


among all the English who have studied our language, was there yet one who 
could compose a poem in the style and language of our most classical ages ? Verily 
he is Ka’xi’pa’sa come again among us*.’’ 
Museum. 
Read a letter from Dr. J.T. Pearson, stating that in consequence of his 
departure from Calcutta, he was compelled to resign his situation as 


Curator of the Society’s museum. 


The catalogue wnich he had undertaken to prepare of the objects of Natural 
History in the museum, was ina forward state ; that of the birds was ready, and the 
reniaiuder he hoped to complete cu his way up the river to join his new station. 

The secretary said that the aid the museum had now received from government 
pledged the society to maintain itin an efficient state, and some arrangement was 


* We have taken the liberty of publishing this poetical tribute with a translation 
at foot.—Ep. 
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immediately necessary. The committee of papers would be the proper organ to 
take charge on the retirement of Dr. Pearson, and to recommend (if they 
judged proper) a successor. He had not himself made generally known the | 
state of the question, but in the only quarter to which he had applied he had 
found that spirit in the reply which he himself always anticipated and rejoiced | 
to see among his associates. —One member, Dr. McCueLianp, had volunteered | 
to act gratuitously as superintending curator during his stay at the Presidency. | 
Dr. Cantor too had in like manner, kindly undertaken to classify and arrange | 
the large collection of snakes in the rooms below, now augmented by a valuable 
donation from AGA KerBALAt MuHAMMAD. 

He could not help mentioning some particulars regarding this donation. The’ 
AGA had purchased Dr. Prarson’s private collection for 3,000 rupees, 
including a much more extensive selection of shells, insects, and other objects. 
than the society possessed, mostly classified and named, and afranged in con- 
venient cabinets. The society had spent more than double that sum in the two 
experimental years without (as it appeared to him) reaping equal advantage. 
Was it not then worthy of consideration whether in most cases it would not be 
preferable to purchase collections already formed, and only to keep up such an 
establishment as should suffice to preserve the objects with care, until the deter- 
mination of the court were known in regard to the late memorial? If so he 
would propose that the government grant of 200 rupees monthly should be de- 
clined with proper acknowledgments, 1eserving the option of purchasing col- 
lections, wi.ich had been also liberally granted by government. 

Should the majority however consider that the present favor should not be 
declined, he thought that the best way of employing it would be in deputing a 
collector, by permission, to accompany the expedition under Captain Pempernr- 
TON now on the point of proceeding to Bhotdén, and to which no naturalist stands | 
appointed, although Dr. Grirrita the botanist will doubtless give all the atten- 
tion in his power, collaterally, to natural history. 

The meeting seemed unanimous in opinion that the government grant 
should not be declined, and it was finally resolved, that the Committee of 
papers be requested to examine and report upon the best mode of main- 
taining the museum in an efficient state. 

Literary and antiquities. 

The Honorable Georce Turnour, presented a transcript and transla. 
tion of the Dedhi lat inscription (the four tablets) with an historical account 
of the tooth relic of Buddha to which he supposes it to relate. 

The same gentleman forwarded, also 

A continuation of his examination of the P4li Buddhistic annals. 

The Baron Hammer von Purestau forwarded from Vienna, a conti. 
nuation of his translate of Sidi Ali Capudans’ nautical work, the Mohit. — 

Captain R. Wrovenron presented traced impressions of three inscrip= 
tions on two Burmese bells taken by the soldiery at Avracan, and now 
suspended in Hindu temples near Hansi. Also a beautiful drawing of the 
bells themselves. 

Major P. L. Pew sent a specimen of the inscription on the broken lat, 
lying in the grounds of the late Colonel Fraser. 

From the five or six letters sent it was evident that the inscription was 
identical with that of the Feroz lat—complete facsimiles are promised. 

Mr. V. WaruHorne, officiating judge of Cuttack, presented ink impres. 
sions ef all the inscriptions at the caves in the vicinity of Gaya. 

[Facsimiles of these are published in the preceding pages. ] 

Colonel Stacy forwarded on the part of H.S. Boutperson ; Esq. a facsi- 
mile of a long inscription discovered by him on a stone in the jangals, 
about 30 miles from Bareilly. 

This has been read by KAMALA’KA’NTA pandit and pronounced to be in a very 
superior order of poetry ; it will be published immediately. 

Lieutenant Kirrog reported the discovery of several further inscriptions 
at Cuttack, particularly of one occupying 270 square feet, which had been 
carefully covered over with plaister to save it from the spoliating hand of 
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collecting antiquarians. A portion had chipped off and the priests were 
now willing to expose the whole. ; 

Dr. Branp of H. M. S. Wolf presented a facsimile of the ancient 
inscription on the point of the jetty at Singupur. 

[ Printed in the present number. | 
Pe. Geography. 
_ G. Viens, Esq. forwarded a note on the valley of Cashmir dated at Ban- 
_ deipar on the Wuler lake, 16th June 1837. 

Mr. ViGneE identifies Iskardo with the fort of Aornos assaulted by ALEXANDER, 
he forwards copy of the only inscription discovered in the valley, (see p. 680.) 

The Bishop of Cochin-China submitted a note on the geography of 
Cochin-China. . 

Physical. 

The Secretary of the Batavian Literary Society begged, through Mr. A. 
MuuLuER, to open an intercourse with the Asiatic Society in its museum 
department, with a view to the exchange of duplicates. 

“Some interesting reports have lately been puvlished bere on the geology of 
Borneo, and the western districts of Java, and the museum is well supplied with 
geological specimens from Japan, Sumatra, Borneo, &c. of which duplicates can 
be sent to Calcutta. The collection of birds and Orang-otangs, from Borneo is 
I suppose the finest in the east.”? 

A letter from Sir J. F. W. Herscnetn, dated Cape, 29th June, stated his 
want of success hitherto in procuring a hippepotamus skeleton for the 
society. ‘These animals are become very rare, 

Colonel McLxon, chief engineer forwarded several fragments of coal 
brought up by the borer inthe fort from a depth of 392 feet. The depth 

attained now being 404 feet. 

The coal has a specific gravity 1.20 and is of a fine quality, nearly resembling 
the Assam specimens ; it is in rolled lumps evidently such as are found in the 
beds of torrents, and such as have invariably led to the discovery of seams in the 
Vicinity. This will account for no actual beds having been penetrated by the 

“auger: the discovery is very curious, as connected with the subject of Indian 
coal beds. 

Lieut. G. Futnsames submitted the results of an experimental boring 
executed by him at Gogo—( Cambay Gulph) to the depth of 320 feet. 

He also announced the discovery of fossil remains down the coast of a 
similar formation to those of Perim. And further, offered some remarks 
on the Otis fulva, or brown florican of south India. 

Mr. D. Ross was requested by Capt. Hizt, Mad. Army to present in 
the name of Sooriah Narayana Pantalu, a zemindar of Gamsur, a speci- 
men of steatite or soapstone of his district, where it is used for pencils, 
&c. and sold at an anna the tola. 

The secretary begged the society’s acceptance of a large collection 
of preserved snakes and other objects given to himself by Aca Kersaxar 
Munamman. This collection formed part of the Aga’s late purchase from 
Dr. Pearson. It comprises 

120 bottles of preserved snakes, &c. in spirits. One Turtle Skeleton. One 
backbone of a small Turtle. Six Alligator heads of various species. Two 
Rhinoceros skulls. Two horse skulls. Two large and one small Tiger skulls 
with ditto. One Hyena cranium. ‘Two horns of the Gaur Bos, 

Dr. Spinssury sent some beautiful pencil drawings by Capt. Reynoxps, 
of a fossil head (horse) found a few miles from Jubulpore on the left bank 
of the Nerbudda. 

Capt. T. Jenkins forwarded from Assam four bottles full of divers in. 
sects, &c. including a queen-mother of the white ants. 

Dr. ‘T. Canror, submitted for inspection (with an explanatory notice) 
his drawings of the Molluscs and Zoophytes taken at the Sandheads by 
himself in a cruize of a few months. 

A black pettrel was presented in the name of Dr. Pearson; two Tetradon 
fish and a lobster, presented and set up by Mr. Bovcnzz, 
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X.—Tribute of the Pandits to the Rev. W.H. Mut, D. D., a 
By KaMaLaKanta VipyALANK&r. 


Sar eUNTAM: Yt! Wer ewaaviaansanaedaafafea 
Gata fasiza: Rafa: qeafaga wesw frye 
UCUTTAARTT SAT AAAT TT: | | 

qari aaeges: Maa wis 3 Sisreqqenes 
ACUAAA FCIAT ACT AlUa wala Baefacwar: siauara faa 
yaaa aaa freufa free: afe a afy Car i 8 

aut wag Sra gegen Teas at Vea Raareza feast: 
Gaguas: dHaama saa aifea waar aafefqawara wy 
Tawa alt ara IgH ESTATE THs SAAT: | 8 Ul 

aut aa Gntr wagfagve! Sraae: gic: yg alld asf 
WyTqVsUesVaUs Baa: we Eis Far qaataediafarag 
wy ayaa aa faafsy de awasa: | eH 

wReGIaara Qiiawaaqaa Baas ZW way Wait as 
faaa earary HTM FAACAT IS FA TULA fT BNF UY I 

HC YIU WHIT ari Srusenanaaeyi Guay aaa 
WUTC A PRTC TAT € 

Wag VT 4 aya Mai yw aqi<t agi waragiais a 
gaaita cwimataifa waaay |i ei! 

FAAS MAT sat: Asewicas faaia iresm ai facgay 
ATATS IAVNCT FHT J@ | F II : 

fawei aiferuefacaataaniaaea cecil aot fae afaa: eae 
QAUEITAATAT KLINT: vafawaqaag faqeofarmMa4 
wifeere: yatsia wataays: ware: | € | 

Fait vigudsregraaa Fema war a aie: WAI EaaT 
afaaimfaata afy fas: |) arcfaaqiiana fafay farafadl dfear 
Be WA Mie iat fata: WHS GUST MGIG TIAL |) Yet 

ary RafeemeufsagacUe7e aunt awecfrasatatias 
qzat gracra wae: fawqqny aa vafqqayeny waaay Wal 
Oa wealai aes EralHieat Garter 144 I 
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Translation. 

1. The honorable Company, generous, pursuing a course of inte- 
grity, very dexterous, learned, compassionate, and exalted, skilled in the 
velocities and motion of fire, air and water (the laws of the elements), 
never relaxing from their determination,—deeply conversant in their own 
religion, with equity protecting their subjects and enjoying their trust, 
—moving forward to aid the aggrieved who come to them for help, may 
they long live the protectors of the world! 

2. By their own mighty power to maintain the rule of ARyAvARTTA 
and all India have they deputed thousands of men, eminent either in 
commerce, in religion, in the administration of justice, or in war who arriv- 
ing with full knowledge of their respective grades, have performed and 
do perform their several duties with regularity. 

3. Among these, the names of Jonrs, CoLteBRooxr, SUTHERLAND, 
Carey, Witson, Macnacuten, and Mint, (have been conspicuous) for 
their acquirements in the Sanscrit language. Of how many highly in- 
structive and entertaining books, by their individual talents in forming a 
complete analysis, have they reproduced the facsimiles in various other 
languages ! 

4. Inthe midst of these, preeminent stands the name of Jonrs the 
minister of justice, the cheerful, the very clever, justly endued with the 
title of Judge. Through the celebrity of hisknowledge he has become the 
theme of conversation among the learned. Having perused the shastras, 
by skill he translated into his native tongue the famous drama of the birth 
of India’s king. He first arranged in alphabetical order for the benefit 
of Sanskrit students the Cosha (or dictionary of Amera Singh). 
_ 5, The name of ConeBrooxe has acquired an inheritance of renown by 
his ‘ laws of inheritance.’ He translated the text books of civil and criminal 
justice: he first brought together and employed many pandits in printing 
and disseminating Sanskrit books at a cheap price in this country. 
_ 6, Carey introduced the purénas to the people of England in their 
native tongue ; and translating the holy books of his own religion into 
Sanskrit, engaged systematically in their promulgation. 

7, Wiuusow collected the literary stores of dramatic and other poetry, 


and made them known by translation, as well as the dictionary, the systems 


of philosophy, and the puranas, 

8. MacnaeuTeEn, celebrated in grammar, in legal opinions, having tho. 
roughly examined the judicial authorities prevalent in different parts of 
the country, has arranged and published the results in English. 

9. But who among all these has been capable of producing a continuous 
poem in the Sanskrit language, save Mitt ?—He indeed indites verse in 
which the best pandits can descry no faults. Of the works of prosody he is 
2 master, so skilled in regular and irregular metre, in the correct and har- 
monious combinations of letters that rumour proclaims Ka‘ti'pa’sa is once 
more born to the world! 

10. Inthe Vedanta, the Sunkhya, the Putunjula and the Buddhist (schools 
of philosophy) deeply versed: in the holy vedas, in the law, and astro- 
nomical shastras equally learned, such smoothly flowing verses can Mine 


_ alone indite. In the literature of Babel* and Persia with all their vari- 
_ us characters, a scholar :—religious, mild, strict, affable, taking pleasure in 


conversation with all learned men,—such is his mind! 
il. The work written by the celebrated Ka’nipa’sa, the Kuméra Sam- 


_ bhava, has this equally eminent poet reproduced in the selfsame measure in 


his own language in a manner altogether new! What more need be said of 
him but that with due observance of regular and irregular metre, and of 
all the rules of the ancient authors he has composed the Christa Gita to 
delight and instruct the minds of multitudes ! 


* Babel is, I fancy, a corruption of Bible, but it may be read and it is equally 
applicable in the sense I have giyen.—Ep. 


XI.—Meteoroloyical Register. 
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i.—An examination of the Pur Buppaistican ANNALS, No.2. By the 
Hon'ble Gtorcr Turnour, Esq. Ceylon Civil Service. 


| {Continued from page 527.] 
In the introductory remarks on the FIRST CONVOCATION, submitted 
in my preceding contribution, I have stated, collectively, all that I 
purpose to offer, explanatory of the general history of the THREE 
GREAT BUDDHISTICAL ConvocatTions, held in India, as deduced from 
the data found in Buddhistical Pali Annals. I should have forwarded, 
therefore, on the present occasion, the account of the sgeconp and 
THIRD CONVOCATIONS, without further comment, had it not furnished 
two dates, recorded, both circumstantially and specifically, with 
peculiar distinctness, which dates are pointedly at variance, in their 
results, with the chronological evidence, afforded in European litera- 
ture connected with that particular period of Asiatic history. 
_ The first of these dates is that of the sseconp convocation, which, 
‘as already stated, was held at the completion of the first century after 
‘the death of SAxya, or before the birth of Christ 443; and the other, 
‘that of the THIRD CONVOCATION, which was held before Christ 308 in 
the 17th year of Asoxo’s reign, falling respectively to the dates of 
the Buddhistical era, 100 and 235. 
_ As it is between these two epochs that the invasion of India by 
Atexanper the Great, and the embassy of MncastHenss to the court 
of Sanpracortus at Palibothra, took place, which are considered to 
constitute the earliest and the best authenticated links connecting 
‘the histories of the west and the east, it is reasonable to expect that 
Enropean criticism will be, at once, and specially, directed to the exa- 
mination of these particular portions of the Buddhistical annals, with 
4¥ 
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the view to testing their authenticity by the extent of their accordance 
with the chronology of the western authorities. I am induced, 
therefore, to recur here to some of the observations offered, on this 
question, in my introduction to the Mahdwanso, the probable limited 
publicity of which work is not likely to diffuse those remarks through- 
out that more extended sphere in which the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society circulates. 

The chronological data contained in the Atthakathd on the Pita- 
kattaya, and in the Mahdwanso, connected with the history both of 
India and of Ceylon, exhibit, respectively, in a tabular form, the 
following results. 

Indian Table. 
Accession of each king. Reign. 


B. C. B. B. years. 


Sakya attained Buddhohood in the 
16th year of this reign. 

Sakya died and the first convocation 
was held in the 8th year of this 
reign. The former event con- 
stitutes the Buddhistical epoch. 


Bimbis4éro, ...+e6-2+- 603 60 52 


Ajatasatto,.. @eeso0ee e088 oo 551 8 we 


Udayibhaddako........ 519 24 16 


Anuraddhako, ...«.- . 
Mancheet re he ee ; 503 40 8 Collectively. 
Nagadésako,.....+++-- 495 48 24 
SuSuMseGss'. ssieeis ove oe SAL pr day hO 
Pass. ” oo f The second convocation held in the 
Kaldséko, ee oeetoove ve 453 90 28 10th of this reign. 
Nandos,....seseeeeeee 425 118 22 Collectively. 
Nandos, ....-.+ ese. 403 140 22 Individually. 
Chandagutto, ......... 381 162 34 
Binduséro, ...eeseeed6 347 196 28 
(This monarch’s inauguration took 
place in A. B. 218, four years after 
his accession, which shews an ana- 
Asoko, ..sreeceeseeee 319 224 374  chronism in this table of 10 years — 
at his accession. The third convo- 
cation was held in the 17th year 
after his inauguration. 


Ceylonese Table. 
Relationship of each 


Accession. Reign. succeeding sovereign. 
No. Name. Capital B,C. Bud. years. 
1, Wij cadtend ohaPandb i The founder of the 
ijayo, ambapanni, 543 1 38 { Wiayan deen 


2. Upatisso, ...... Upatissa,... 505 38 1 Minister, regent. 
504 39 30 Paternal nephew of 
Wijayo. 


: Son of Panduwéso, de- 
4. Abhayo, .. oo e00e Ditto,.,. e000 474 69 20 throned. 


3. Panduwéso,...... Ditto, .... 
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PUPCLTERNUM) 660). eald esees’ 494, > 89.17 
5. Pandukabhayo,,. Anurédhapura,4327 106 70 ; geil 4 rege of 
6. Mutasiwo, ...... Ditto,.... 367 176 60 Paternal grandson. 
7. Dewdnanpiyatisso, Ditto, ..... 307 236 40 Second son. 
Brother whofound- | 
Mahanago...... Magamo,....cvevsccresses ed the southern 
principality of 
Rohano. 
Tatdlatisso, .... Kalydnia, ioc svcceecssc cess SON.” ), = 
Gotdbhayo, .... Mdgdmo, ........ceveeeeeee SOM | 


Kalydni-tisso,.. Kalydnia, .....-..s000..+4- Not specified. 
Kékawannatisse, Magdmo,......... «-.. Son of Gotdbhayo. 


8. Uttiyo, ........ Anurddhapura, 267° 276 10 Fourth son of Mutasiwo. 
9. Mahasiwo,....... Ditto, ...... 257 286 10 Fifth ditto. 
10. Sadratisso, ...... Ditto, ...... 247 296 10 Sixth do., put to death. 


11, Séno and Guttiko, Ditto, ...... 237 306 22 { Foreign usurpers, put to 


A 
Subordinate and 
contemporaryrdjas. 


¢@ death. 
; Ninth son of Mutasiwo 
Oe eelo,........ Ditto, ...... 215 328 10 ; détaard. : 
Hones s5i:. $2) Ditton: ..0i.1) 205,988) 44. STON maueper, Milled 


14, Dutthagamani, .. Ditto, ...... 165 382 24 Son of Kaékawannatisso. 

Within the period comprehended in the above tables, there are 
four specific dates given in the Indian history, and two in the 
Ceylonese history, all computed from the epoch of the death of SAxya 
which occurred (as already stated) in the year B. C. 543, and which 
constitutes the Buddhistical era. 

The four Indian dates are : 

Ist. SAxya attaining Buddhohood in the 16th year of the reign 
of Bimsisdro, B. C. 588. 

2nd. * SAxya’s death (in the 80th year of his age and the 45th 
of his Buddhohood) in the 8th of the reign of AsATAsatro, in which 
year also, the first convecation was held, B. C. 543. 

érd. + The second convocation held 100 years after the death of 
SAxya, in the 10th year of KALAso’Ko’s reign, B. C. 443. 

4th. j{ The inauguration of Asoxo in the 218th year of Skxya’s 
death, at the close of the 4th year after this monarch’s accession, 
B, C, 324. 

The two Ceylonese dates are: 

Ist. § The landing of Wisayo in Ceylon on the day that SAxya 
expired, B. C. 543. 

2nd. || The arrival of the Buddhistical mission under Maninpo in 


* Vide Chap. II. of the Mahdwanso. ‘+ Vide Chap. III. of ditto. 
¢ Vide Chap. V. of ditto. § Vide Chap. VII. of ditto. 

{| I am by no means confident that I may not be in error in computing this 
term from the inauguration of Asoxo in A, B, 218, instead of his accession four 
years earlier,in A. B, 214. 

4x2 
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Ceylon in the 236th year after Sdxya, being the first of the reign of 
Dewa’/NANPIYATISsO, and the 18th of that of Asoxo, B. C. 307. 

All these dates, specific as well as relative, excepting the computed 
one of the accession of Asoxo, (which alone admits of correction on 
the plea of a clerical error, to the extent of ten years, in the reign of 
CHANDAGUTTO) adapt themselves with so much precision to the 
several epochs they are designed to indicate, that I conceive it would 
amount to a positive infatuation for any advocate of the cause of Bud- 
dhistical literature, to venture to disturb their adjustment on any of 
the various pleas, of mistranslation, mistranscription, or misapprehen- 
sion of the writer’s meaning ; on which it is but too often the prac- 
tice to attempt to correct chronological data contained in Indian 
historical records of remote antiquity. 

It appears to me to be impossible for any unbiassed examiner of 
these records, to follow up the links of this well connected chain of 


chronological evidence, and arrive at the specific date, assigned to the 


inauguration of Asoxo, of A. B. 218, oceurring at the close of the 


4th year after that monarch’s accession, without acknowledging that | 


that date is designedly a cardinal point in the history, in which it holds 
so conspicuous a place. 


The date of the accession of Asoxo, four years antecedent to his” 
inauguration, being thus distinctly fixed to be A. B. 214 or B. C. 329 


on Buddhistical evidence, if that evidence ts tc be sustained, the 
invasion of ALEXANDER must, as the necessary consequence, be con- 
sidered to have taken place in the early part of the reign of Asoxo, 
and not during the commotions which preceded the usurpation of the 
Indian empire, by his grandfather Sanpracortus; and the embassy 
of Mxcasruunes and the treaty of Senzucus must also necessarily 


fall to a more subsequent period of the retgn of Asoxo, instead of their - 


occurring during the rule of SANDRACOTTUs. 

Averse as I equally am, either to suggest or to adopt theoretical 
and hypothetical views connected with oriental research, I must, in 
candour, admit myself to be persuaded of the correctness of the con- 
clusions which identifies SanpRacotrus with CuanpacuTTo; and by 


my adherence to that persuasion, I am necessarily compelled to ~ 


acknowledge that there is a discrepance of about 68 years between the 
western and the Buddhistical chronologies, at the particular point at 
which this identity takes place. 

It is not, however, my intention, nor am I qualified, to analyze the 


two chains of data, and to balance the weight of the evidence each 


affords, for the purpose of deciding which of the two preponderates, 
and indeed once for all, I cannot be too explicit in avowing that the 


~ 
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service in which I have been employed has afforded me neither the 
leisure, nor the access to the means, that would admit of my prose- 
cuting a comprehensive literary research. The sole object I have in 
view at present is to collect and arrange matter for the subsequent 
consideration of competent parties ; and if in the progress of this 
humble task, I occasionally enter upon a critical examination of those 
materials, I wish those observations to be regarded rather as indexes 
to the repositories from whence collateral information has been drawn, 
or indications of the points which demand further inquiry, than as 
opinions in themselves entitled to weight, and advanced with the view 
to invite criticism. 

In this spirit, and in the prosecution of this design, I proceed to 
offer the following remarks as explanatory of the grounds on which I 
am disposed to consider, that the error of the above discrepancy was 
designedly committed by the early compilers of these Buddhistical 
annals, partly in India, and partly in Ceylon, for the purpose of working 
out certain pretended prophecies hereafter noticed. 

In the first place, these minutely adjusted dates are to be found only 
in Buppuacuoso’s Pdlt version of the Atthakathd, and in the 
Mahawanso ; the latter history being avowedly compiled from the 
Singhalese Atthakatha, from which BuppuHacuoso translated his 
version also of the sacred commentaries into Pdlé ; making a pilgrim- 
age from India (where those Atthakathd were, it is said, no longer 
extant) to Ceylon for the express purpose of accomplishing that task. 
Both works, therefore are derived from the same source, viz. the 

Atthakathé brought from India by Mauinpo in B. C. 307, and pro- 
mulgated by him in Ceylon in the native language. 
In the second place, these dates are called forth, for the purpose 
of showing that certain pretended prophecies of Saxya and his disci- 
ples, all tending directly or indirectly to invest the Indian emperor 
Asoxo, the heirarch Mogeauiputratisso, and the island of Ceylon 
with special importance, as the predicted agents by whom, and the pre- 
dicted theatre in which, Buddhism should attain great celebrity, were 
actually realized. In the third place, no mention whatever is made of 
these prophecies in those parts of the text of the Pitakattaya in which 
the other revelations of SXxya himself, are recorded; and where 
indeed, until a recent discussion raised by me, the heads of the Buddhis- 
tical church in Kandy believed they were to be found. 

The first of those prophecies refers to Ceylon and is given in the first 
sentence of the 7th and the last of the 6th chapter of the Mahdwanso. 

““The ruler of the world (Sa’kya) having conferred blessings on the whole 
world, and attained the exalted, unchangeable ‘ nibdgna ;’? seated on the throne, 
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on which ‘ nibbdna’ is achieved, in the midst of a great assembly of Déwatas 
the great divine sage addressed this celebrated injunction of *Sa/KKo, who stood 
near him: one W1sAyo, the son of Siuasa’nu, king of the land of Lala, together 
with seven hundred officers of state, has landed on Lankg. Lord of Déwos! My 
religion will be established in ZLankd, on that account thoroughly protect, 
together with his retinue, him and Lanka! 

‘‘ This prince named Wisayo, who had then attained the wisdom of experience 
landed in the division Tambapanni of this land of Lankd, on the day that the 
succession (of former Buddhos) reclined in the arbour of the two delightful sal 
trees, to attain ‘ nibbdnan.’ ”’ 

This revelation or injunction, the object and effect of which are to 
fix the same day for the date of the death of Skxya and the landing of 
Wisayo, is not only not to be found in the Parinibbdna-suttan, where, if 
any where, it ought to be recorded, but is omitted even in BuppHa- 
GHoso’s Pdli Atthakathd on that portion of the Buddhistical scrips 
tures; nor have the priesthood been yet able to refer me to any other 
section of the Pali sacred commentaries where it is to be met with. 
We shall probably find that this is one of the numerous passages of 
the historical portion of the ancient Singhalese Atthakathé which 
BuppuacuHoso excluded from his Pali version. I shall have to 
advert to these omissions of historical data, in a future notice of the 
genealogy of Indian kings. 

The second prophecy is thus introduced in the 17th chapter of the 
Mahawanso, propounded by the théro Maurnpo, in the account of the 
arrival and enshrinement in Ceylon, in the reign of the Ceylonese 
monarch DewANANPIYATISso, of certain corporal relics of SAxya 
obtained from India. 

‘* While seated on the throne on which he attained ‘parinibbdnan,’ these five 
resolves were formed by the vanquisher endowed with five means of perception. 

‘‘ Let the right branch of the great bo tree, when Asoxo is in the act of 
removing it, severing itself from the main tree, become planted in the vase — 
(prepared for it). 

‘¢ Let the said branch so planted, delighting by its fruit and foliage, glitter 
with its six variegated colorsin every direction. 

‘‘ Let that enchanting branch, together with its golden vase, rising up in the 
air, remain invisible for seven days in the womb of the snowy region of the 
skies. 

‘* Let a two-fold miracle be performed at Thipdramaya (at which) my right 
collar-bone is to be enshrined. . 

‘‘In the Hémawdlako dagobat (Ruwanwelli) the jewel which decorates Lankd, 
there will be a ‘ dréna’ full of my relics. Let them, assuming my form as Buddho 
and rising up and remaining poised in the air, perform a two-fold miracle. 


* Indra. 


t+ These dagobas are now in ruins, at Anurddhapura. The account of their 
construction will be found in the Mahdwanso. 
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‘‘The successor of former Buddhos (silently) willed these five resolves: on 
_, that account, in this instance, this relic performed this miracle of two opposite 
results. 

‘‘Descending from the skies (the collar-bone relic) placed itself on the crown 
of the monarch’s head. The delighted sovereign deposited it in the shrine. At 
the enshrining of the relic in the dagoba (on the full moon day of the month of 
Kattika) a terrific earthquake was produced making the hair (of the spectators) 
to stand on end. 

*<*‘ Thus the Buddhos are incomprehensible : their doctrines are incomprehen- 
sible: and (the magnitude of the fruits of faith, to those who have faith in these 
incomprehensibles, is also incomprehensible.’) 

‘¢ Witnessing this miracle the people were converted to the faith of the 
vanquisher. The younger brother of the king, the royal prince Marra’suayo, 
being also a convert to the faith of the lord of ‘ Munis ;’ entreating of the lord of 
men (the king) for permission, together with a thousand persons, was ordained 
a minister of that religion.”’ 


This prediction is to be found in BuppHaauoso’s Atthakatha on 

the Parinibbana-suttan. 

The third prophecy is given in the following words in the 5th 
chapter of the Mahdwanso, as enunciated by the théros who held the 
SECOND ConvocaTIon in B. C. 443, predictive of Moacanipurratisso 
being destined to preside at the THIRD convocaTION, to be held for 
the suppression of a calamity which was to occur in 118 years from 
that date. This revelation also 7s recorded in BuppHaGuHosgo’s 


Atthakatha. 


“‘ The théros who held the seconD CONVOCATION, meditating on the events of 
futurity, foresaw that a calamity would hefal their religion during the reign of 
this sovereign (Asoxo). Searching the whole world for him who would subdue 
this calamity, they perceived that it was the long-lived T1sso, the bréhman (of 
the Bréhmaléka world). Repairing to him, they supplicated of the great sage to 
be born among men for the removal of this calamity. He, willing to be made 

the instrument for the glorification of religion, gave his consent unto them. 
| These ministers of religion then thus addressed S1e¢Gawo and CHanpAwo, two 
adult priests. In eighteen, plus one, hundred years hence, a calamity will befal 
our religion, which we shall not ourselves witness. Ye (though) priests failed to 
_ attend on the occasion (of holding the SECOND CONVOCATION on religion); on 
that account, it is meet to award penalties unto you. Let this be your penance. 
The brahman Trsso, a great sage, for the glorification of our religion, will be 
| Conceived in a certain womb in the house of the brdhman Moceaui. At the 
_ proper age, one of you must initiate that noble youth into the priesthood. (The 


_ other) must fully instruct him in the doctrines of the supreme Buddho !’”’ 
___ On an attentive examination of the foregoing Ceylonese table, and 


_ of the historical details furnished in the Mahdwanso, the following 
| grounds suggest themselves to my mind for distrusting the correctness 
| 
i 


} 


* A quotation from the sacred commentaries. 
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of the date assigned for the landing of Wisayo: and for considering 
it a fiction. 

ist. The improbable coincidence of its occurrence on the precise 
day that SAxya died. | 

2nd. The aggregate period comprised in the 236 years from the 
landing of Wisayo to the accession of DEwANANPIYATISSO is apportion- 
ed for the most part on a scale of decimation, among the six rajas 
who preceded DEwANANPIYATISSO. 


8rd. One of these six rajas, PanpuKa’BHAYO, according to the 


Muhdwanso, married at 20 years of age ; he dethroned, when he was 
37 years old, his uncle ABHAyo ; and reigned thereafter 70 years. He 
must therefore have been 107 years old when he died, having been 
married 87 years: and yet the issue of that marriage Murtasiwo suc- 
ceeded him, and reigned 60 years ! 

It is obvious, therefore, if the foregoing numerical succession of 
rdjas be correct, that as regards the personal history of the two kings 
last named, their portion of the whole term of 236 years, which is 
represented to have intervened between the landing of Wisayo and 
the accession of Duwa’NANPIYATISSO, is inadequately filled up by the 
historical incidents furnished by the Mahdwanso ; and that a curtail- 
ment of at least 60 years is required to adjust the narrative to any 
admissible duration of human existence. 

Before, however, any conjecture can be afforded as to whether that 
curtailment should he effected by bringing forward the landing of 
Wisayo, or throwing back the accession of DrwAnanpiyarisso, it 


will be requisite to examine the ensuing portion of the Ceylonese 


table ; for the purpose of ascertaining whether that portion also of the 
Ceylonese history exhibits any chronological incongruity ; and if it 
does, whether the incongruity demands dilation or contraction for the 
adjustment of its chronology. 

It will there be found that four of DewAnanpryatisso’s brothers, 
severally, succeeded to the monarchy, and each of them also reigned a 
term of precisely ten years. Between the accessions of the third and 
fourth brothers, Su’Ratisso and AsELO, two foreigners named Seno and 
Gurtixo usurped the throne, and retained their power for 22 years. 
ASELo put these usurpers to death, and after his decennial rule, Enéro 
invading Ceylon from the Chola country deposed AsxEto. 

Now this Asgto is stated to be the ninth son of the above mention- 
ed Murasrwo, who enjoyed along reign of 60 years, after succeeding 
his father Panpux4suayo, who at his demise, as noticed above, had 
been married to Murastwo’s mother for 87 years. As Mutasiwo 
is not represented to be a minor, supposing him to have only attained 
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twenty, at his accession, his age, at the time of his death, according 
to the foregoing data, is left to vary from 80 to 147, as he may 
have been born in the first, or the sixty-seventh vear after his parents’ 
marriage. Whether Murasiwo died at the age of 80 or 147, from 
the date of his demise to the accession of his ninth son AsExo, (even 
supposing him to be a reputed posthumous child of the venerable 
Murasiwo) asa period of 90 years had elapsed, he must have been 
upwards of 90 years old when he commenced a turbulent reign by 
‘dethroning and putting to death two foreign usurpers; and closed it 
when he was past his 100th year, by being himself dethroned and put 
to death by ExAro, the first Cholian conqueror of Ceylon. That usurper 
‘reigned for 44 years when he was killed in battle by DurTHagamInt 
in B. C. 161, from which date, the authenticity of the chronology of 
the Mahdwanso is not only free from all apparent discrepancy, but 
admits of corroboration by collateral evidence. 

It will I think, from the foregoing remarks, be admitted, that the por- 
‘tion of Ceylonese history subsequent to the reign of DnwAnanpiyaTIs- 
so, and down to DutrHagGa’MINI, is also defective, and that cither we 
must have more dramatis persone to fill up the historical tableau 
exhibited in the Mahadwanso between the years B. C. 543 and B.C, 
161, or we must contract the duration of the term allotted to the inci- 
dents of that early section of the Ceylonese history. 

Without going into further hypothetical comments, I venture to 
assert, after a careful examination of the various annals which I have 
had the opportunity of consulting, that any inquirer, not a Buddhist 
bound by his creed to believe in the prophecies before mentioned, 
will be disposed to decide that it is the chronology and not the general 
Narrative of the history that requires correction. 

The smallest amount of curtailment rendered necessary for the 
adaptation of the preposterous terms assigned to some of the early 
rulers of Ceylon, to an admissible duration of human existence, is 
about 60 years, between Wisayo and Drewa’NanpiyaTisso; and a 
similar amount of retrenchment, between Dewa’Nanpryatisso and 
DurruacAmint, which would bring down the landing of Wisayo from 

B.C. 543 to 423, being a period, (by the double retrenchment) of 120 
years; and the accession of DewAnanpiyatisso from B. C. 307 to 
247, being a period, (by the second single retrenchment) of 60 years. 
The effect which this adjustment has in tending to reconcile the 
Ceylonese with the European chronology will be noticed, after an ex- 
amination of the contemporaneous portion of Indian history. 
However justifiable it may be to disturb, on these grounds, the 


| date assigned to the landing of Wisayo, while there is no other 
| 4 Zz 
| 
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evidence for the support of that date than a pretended prophecy, and 
while the train of events adduced to sustain that date, incontestibly 
shows an anachronism, in excess, of 120 years,—TI can see no tenable 
plea on which the correctness of the Buddhistical era founded on the 
death of Sa’xya in B. C. 542 can be questioned. 

There is a chain of uninterrupted evidence in the historical annals 
of Ceylon from B. C. 16], to the present day, all tending to the con- 
firmation of the authenticity of the date assigned to that era. The 
inartificial manner, also, in which that chain of evidence is evolved, is 
so different from the guarded adjustments that take place in the four 
preceding centuries, that it still further tends to conciliate confidence, 
It will be seen in the Mahdwanso that the duration of the reigns of 
all the kings subsequent to DurrHaca’mint are strictly within the 
bounds of probability ; although these terms are seldom stated with 
such precision as to give the fractional part of the last year in each 
reign. The absence of this minutiz of chronology must necessarily 
eonduce, in a long line of successions, to an aggregate accumulation of 
a trifling anachronism. Accordingly when we suddenly come upon @ 
date, recorded to mark the epoch of some great religious schism, or 
decyphered from some obscure inscription, and we apply that informa- 
tion to the correction of the current narrative, we find, as we ought — 
to find, in the absence of artificial arrangement and falsification of 
data, accumulations of trivial anachronisms amounting to four, five, 
and six years, in the long intervals that have elapsed between each of 
those dates. 

And again, when we find that these dates, rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 
adjust themselves retrospectively with the year of Sa’kya’s death, and 
prospectively with the present year, A. B. 2380, or A. D. 1837, with- 
out deranging (excepting to the limited and necessary extent above 
noticed) any of that enormous mass of details involved im a history | 
extending over a duration of twenty centuries ; it is impossible without 
rejecting incontrovertible evidence, to question the correctness of the | 
Buddhistical era. : 

With this conviction, or perhaps it will be called prejudice, strongly 
impressed on my mind, of the correctness of the date assigned to the - 
Buddhistical era, I look to the details of the three ensuing centuries 
of the Buddhistical history of India, for the correction of the blots and 
discrepancies which European criticism will detect and expose in ifs 
comparison of the Buddhistical and European dates, assigned to the 
era of CHANDAGUTTO’S reign; and the consequent inaccuracy of the 
dates of the seconD and THIRD CONVOCATIONS, 

I have not yet met in Buddhistical records with any prophecy, oF { 
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other restraint, dictated either by superstition or imposture, which 
should have compelled Buddhistical authors to work out their histo- 
rical narrative so as to bring the 10th year of KAxa’soxo to the 100th 
year of Sa'xya. But some such restraint or motive must doubtless 
have operated to have led to the manifest distortion of facts, which 
represents that the sEconD coNnvocaTION was held at the close of the 
100th year after SAxya’s death. 

In the ensuing translation it will be seen that no less than eight 
of the leading members who officiated at the sECOND CONVOCATION 
“had beheld Taruacato.” Supposing them to have been only seven 
years old, even (the earliest age at which noviciates are admitted), in 
the year Tatua’GaTo died, ‘‘ these respositories of the whole word of 
Buddho”’ must have been 107 years old at the time they took their 
leading part in the seconp convocation. On this point, however, 
the Mahdwanso contains very specific information. In the 4th 
chapter in describing that convocation, itis there stated : 

_  Sapspaka’MI was at that time high priest of the world, and had already 
attained a standing of one hundred and twenty years in the ordination of 
*Uposampada’ Sappaka'mt, Sarno, Rewaro, Kussasospuito, Yasso, the son 
of Ka'konpAKko and Samsuso, a native of Sdna: these six théros were the disci- 
ples of the théro A’nanpo. Wa'sABHAGA'MIKO and SuMANO, these two thérog 
were the disciples of the théro ANURADHO ; these eight pious priests, in afore- 
time, had seen the deity who was the successor of former Buddhos. 

“The priests who had assembled were twelve hundred thousand. Of all 
these priests, the théro Rewaro was at that time the leader.’’ 

As the ‘‘ Uposampada’ ordination could not be obtained, even in 
the early ages of Buddhism, under the age of 20, it follows as a neces- 
Sary consequence, if the authenticity of this history is to be admitted, 
that this hierarch was 140 years old when he presided over this con- 
vocation. No person surely will dispute the justice of my questioning 
the correctness of this chronology; or take upon himself to deny 
that the correction of the anachronism here pointed out demands a 
curtailment of at least 60 years. 
| Iam perfectly aware that in suggesting this inevitable retrench- 
ment of 60 years, | pro tanto increase and indeed, precisely double» 
he amount of the pre-existing anachronism as te the European date 
of the reign of Sanpracottus. All, therefore, that I am entitled to 
leduce from this anachronism is that there is an undeniable and 
ntentional perversion of historical data in the first century of the 
3uddhistical era. Whether this perversion can be corrected, either 
‘lirectly or inferentially, from other sources, is a question which those 
prientalists alone can answer, who have other collateral data on which 
hey can rest their arguments. 
| 422 


| 
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From the date however of the sEconpD convocation in the 10th 
year of Ka/La’soxo’s reign, a pretended prophecy already quoted, does 
occur to fetter Buddhist annalists, and compel them to make the 218th 
year of Sa’kya, fall to the 4th of the reign of Asoxo. 

If without reference to any of these prophetic dates, or historical 
predictions, we follow the narrative history of the Buddhist patriarchs, 
and which is termed “ the sacerdotal succession,” we shall find ample 
justification for throwing equal discredit on the dates of both convo- 
cations. In that narrative will be found a consecutive and detailed 
account of no less than “‘ six generations of preceptors’”’ having inter- 
vened from the death of Sa’kya to the meeting of the THIRD CoNvoca- 
TION; comprising a period of 235 years, and affording an average of 
about 39 years for each preceptor. SapsBaKkAmt1, a member of the first 
generation, is represented to have presided over the sECOND CONVOCA= 
TIon, and MoceauiruTratisso, a member of the sixth generation, over 
the THIRD convocaTIon. Had we no other dates given to us, than 
those of the death of Sa’kya, and of the THIRD CONVOCATION, we 
should, dealing with averages, place the SECOND CONVOCATION over 
which SasBaka/MI presided within 39 years after Sa'kya’s death, and 
in that case the sentence ‘‘ these eight pious priests in aforetime had 
seen the deity who was the successor of former Buddhos,”’ instead of 
being a glaring absurdity would have amounted to an obvious probas- 
bility. But the unfortunate imposture, emanating apparently in Moe- 
GALIPUTTATISSO, Which asserted that Sappaxa’m1 had said in the 
SECOND convocaTion, ‘‘ In eighteen, plus one, hundred years hence, a 
calamity will befall our religion which we shall not ourselves witness, ° 
in reference to the schism that MoaeaxipuTratisso suppressed in the 
reign of Asoxo, has led to these fatal, and at the same time clumsy : 
distortions of historical and chronological data, by Buddhist authors. 


By placing the spconD convocaTIon over which SapspaKami presided 
in the 100th year, they are obliged to assign to him the age of 140 
years, and to make it appear also that the age of the first generation | 
of preceptors had not then passed away. And at the time the Turrp | 
CONVOCATION was held, only 185 years afte the suconp, Moceaut- | 
puTTATisso, who presided over it, is represented in the ensuing extract 
to be of the six generations of preceptors and “ an aged person.” | 
The Mahdiwonso mentions with greater distinctness that ‘in the | 
seventeenth year of the reign of this king (Asoxo) this all-perfect | 
minister of religion (Moccauipurratisso) aged seventy-two years, | 
conducted with the utmost perfection this great convocation on reli- | 
gion.” We are in short, on the one hand, told that at the end of the | 
first century some of the preceptors of the first generation were alive, | 


i 
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and, on the other, that only 135 years thereafter, the head of the 
church was of the sixth generation, and at that time of the advanced 
age of seventy-two years. 

It is not possible, therefore, to recognize the correctness of any of 
these dates, which are based on pretended prophecies, and in rejecting 
them as fictious we are reduced to the necessity of adjusting the 
events comprised in these three centuries by two points only, on which 
alone any reliance can be placed, viz: the Buddhist era of Sa’kya’s 
death, B. C. 543, and the European age of SanprRacortus, (about) 
B. C. 325. If (as is stated) SanpRacottus reigned *34 years, his 
son Brnpusa’ro 28 years, and the THIRD CoNvocaTION was held in the 
17th year of Asoxo’s inauguration and 2Ist of his reign, we shall 
have to place the THIRD convocaTION in B. C. 242 instead of B. C. 
307, which (as the 1&th of Asoxo falls to the Ist of the Ceylonese 
monarch Dewa'nanpiyatisso) would accord with the preceding ad- 
justment of the Ceylonese chronology within the trifling amount of 
six years. 

Although the general result of this adjustment only produces an 
alteration in the Buddhistical chronology of this period amounting to 
65 years, still it is one calculated to occasion an extensive derangement 
in the foregoing table, from the very circumstance of its assumed 
claim to minute accuracy. 

I do not despair, however, of seeing these discrepancies accounted 
for in due course of time. We know that the Brahminical authorities 
arrange the M4ghada line of succession differently from the Buddhis- 
tical. There is evidently some confusion in the durations assigned to 
the reigns of the ten Nanpos. But whenever, or by whatever means, 
the adjustments are made, they must be made, to the limited extent 
of the above anachronism, in direct defiance of the Buddhistical 
authorities extant in Ceylon; and by hitting blots, and detecting 
imaccuracies which have inadvertently escaped the notice of the pious 
impostors who have spared no pains in endeavouring to interweave 
the prophetic and falsified chronology of India and of Ceylon into 
each other. 

As an illustration of their ingenuity, I give the following extract 
from another part of Buppuacuoso’s Atthakathd. 


“In the teighteenth year of the reign of Aya’TASATTO, the supreme BupDHO 
attained Parinibbdnan. In that very year, prince Wisayo, the son of prince 
$1’Ho, and the first monarch of Vambapanni, repairing to this Island, rendered 


* I am disposed to adopt the reading of the last extract of the Althakathd 
which makes this term ‘‘ twenty-four years.”’ 
tT This appears to be a clerical error for eight. 
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it habitable for human beings. In the fourteenth year of the reign of Upa‘ya- 
BHADO, in Jambudipo, W1sayo died here. ,In the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Upa’/yaBHADO, Panpuwa’sApEWwo came to the throne inthisisland. In the 
twentieth year of the reign of Na’capa’so there, PanpuwA’sADEwo died here, 
In the same year, ABHAYO succeeded to the kingdom. In the seventeenth year 
of the reign of Susuna’Go there, twenty years of the reign of ABHayo had _ been 
completed; and then, in the said twentieth year of ABuayo, the traitor Pan- 
DUKA’BHAYO usurped the kingdom. In the sixteenth year of the reign of 
Ka‘.a’soxo there, the seventeenth year of PANDUKA’BHAYO’S reign had elapsed 
here. The foregoing (years) together with this one year, will make the eighteenth 
(of his reign). In the fourteenth year of the reign of CoHanpaGuTTo, PanDuka’- 
BHAYO died here; and Murastwo succeeded to the kingdom. In the seven- 
teenth year of the reign of DHamMMasoko raja, Mutasrwo raja died, and 
DEWA’/NANPIYATISSO raja succeeded to the kingdom. 

‘‘ From the Parinibbdnan of the Supreme Buddho, Asa’TASATTO reigned twenty= 
four years. UpA’yABHADO, sixteen; ANURUDDHO and Munpno, eighteen. Na’- 
GADA‘SAKO, twenty-four SusuNna’Go, eighteen years. His son Ka’La’soKo, 
twenty-eight years. The ten sons of Ka’La’soxo reigned twenty-two years. Sub- 
sequently to them, NAWANANDO reigned twenty-two years. *CHANDAGUTTO, 
twenty-four years. Binpusa‘ro, twenty-eight years. At his demise AsoKo 
succeeded, and in the eighteenth year after his inauguration, Maninpo théro 
arrived in this island. This royal narration is to be thus understood.” 


The fictitious synochronisms attempted to be established in this 
extract, between the chronology of India and of Ceylon, are, it will be 
observed, most successfully made out. The discrepancies as to the 
year of Aya’TasATTO’s reign, in which Sa’kya died; as to the compari- 
son between Ka’ta’soxo and PANDUKA’BHAYO, and as to the duration 
of the joint rule of ANuruppHo and Mounopuo, as well as that of 
Cuanpacutto, all manifestly proceed from clerical errors of the 
transcribers ; as will be seen by the following juxta-positions. 


A. B. A. B. 
Buddho died and MARR, landed 


18th of Ajatasatto, ...... ce .c0e 1 in Ceylon, ......-- eae 

14th of ee i wees «OS Last of Wijayos  JDR1Re. Sos .'o. ee 
15th of Ditto, ...... Seeesce 39)... Kirst, of. Pandew4se, 3.2.02)... 
20th of Nagad4éso, ..)..:..,.., 68 | Last of ditto, 2... v.ene ans 20 cen 
Ethvot Susundgo,:..:.....0..6.. 89°  20th'of Abhayo, 2°. 10. 530 cee 
16th of Kalasoko,............... 106 17th of pendakébhayos, b brkdine)o 
14th of Chandagutto, SARL: Ase 176. Luast.of Ditto, .c....cece epee 
17th of Dhammasoko,.......... 235 Last of Mutasiwo, .........+.. 200 


With these preparatory remarks, the design of which has been 
already explained, I shall proceed to translate the following passages 
descriptive of the second and third convocations, taken from the in- 
troduction in BuppHa/eHoso’s Atthakatha on the Winayo and Abhid- 
hammapitako. 


*Ina preceding note, I have stated that I consider this date, though am 
apparent erratum, to be correct. 
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Seconp Convocation. 

It is stated in the account of the FIRST CONVOCATION on the Winayor 
that, in the first place, this question was asked by the venerable MAnA’Kas- 
sapo. ‘‘ Belo’'L1, Upa’tr where was the Pérdjikah first propounded ?”’ and 
that after other prescribed interrogatories, he questioned him as to its import, 
its origin, and as to who the party concerned was. 

In the course of that discussion, most fully illustrating (the Pdrdjikah) even 
from the cause that gave rise thereto, it was set forth by the beloved Upa’t1, 
who was desirous of explaining every circumstance connected therewith, speci- 
fying even by whom it was originated, and by what circumstances it was 
Occasioned, beginning with, ‘‘ At that period the sanctified Buppsao was 
dwelling in Weranja’’ and the rest that appertained (to the Pdrdjikan). 

It must be distinctly understood that this was thus spoken by the beloved 

Upa’ti at the FIRST CONVOCATION, (it did not originate at the SECOND Con- 
VOCATION). From this quotation alone, it is satisfactorily shewn, by whom 
and when this was said. If it be asked in this place—Why is this adverted to 
here ?—the answer is, with whatever object that ‘‘ Nidanan’’ may have been 
investigated by the venerable Mana’Kassapo (at the FIRST CONVOCATION) 
with the same object in — of thoroughly illustrating that ‘‘ Nidénan’’—it is 
begun now also from the commencement with the words, ‘‘ It is so said by 
him (BuppuHo).’’ Be it understood, however, that when these words were spoken 
by the beloved Upa’ 1 even at the FIRST CONVOCATION, it was admitted to be a 
quotation (Buppuo not being then alive). 
By the foregoing it being sufficiently explained by whom, when, and on what 
account, (the Winayo was first propounded in convocation) the details whereof 
will be found in the respective Mdtikd, it now remains for me to afford these 
further explanations. 

Ist. By whom it was received* (from Buddho). 

2ndly. By whom it has been handed down. 

Srdly. Where it was authenticated. 

For the purpose of explaining these points the passage, ‘‘ At that period the 
sanctified BuppHo was dwelling in Wéranja—‘ and other similar passages, of 
which the Niddnan of the Winayo is composed, having been quoted, it was duly 
‘set forth—by whom it was received, by whom it was handed down and where it 
was authenticated, beginning from the very commencement, thus: ‘‘ From the 
mouth of BHaGcawa’ himself, it was received by the venerable Upa’i1; and 
from his mouth, both before the Parinibibdnan of TatHa’Gato by many thou- 
sands of Bhikklus who had obtained the six Abhinnd, and after the Parinibbdnan 
of THata’cato, by the théros who had held the (FIRsT) CONVOCATION on 
Dhammo, having Maua’Kassapo for their chief.’’ 

By whom was it handed down? 

In Jambudipo, commencing first from the théro Upa’i1 it was perpetuated, 
whatever that interval might be, to the period of the THIRD CONVOCATION, 
through a generation of A’chdriya. Hence the appellation of the ‘* Achariyan 
generation’’ or generation of preceptors. These were the five victors over sin ; 


* Literally ‘‘ upheld’”’ as a burden is sustained which is passed from one per- 
son to another, without being set down. 
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Upa’tr, Da’saxo, S6nNAKO, S1GGAWwo, and TISSAMOGGALIPUTTO who perpe. 
tuated the Winayo, uninterruptedly from generation to generation, to the 
THIRD CONVOCATION, in the land celebrated by the name of Jambudipo. 

The venerable Upa’.1 having learned, from the mouth of Boacawa himself, 
this Winayo, in its appropriate text (the Pali version) implanted it in the hearts 
of many. In the fraternity of that venerable personage, from amongst those 
who having learned the Winayo, and acquired a knowledge thereof, those who 
attained the condition of Puthujjand, Sdétapanna, Sakatégdmi and Andgdmi 
transcended the limits of enumeration. Of those alone who were sanctified (by 
arahathood) there were one thousand. 

Da/’saxko was a disciple of his fraternity. He having learned the same from the 
mouth of the said Upa’11, similarly propounded the Winayo. In the fraternity 
of that venerable person, the Puthujjané and others who, having learned the 
Winayo, had acquired a knowledge thereof, were beyond the limits of computa- 
tion. The sanctified alone amounted to one thousand. 

Sé6nako was a disciple in the fraternity of Da’saxo théro. He learned the 
Winayo from the mouth of his preceptor Da’sako, in like manner, propagated 
‘it. In the fraternity of this venerable personage also, the Puthujjand and others, 
who, having learned the Winayo, acquired a knowledge thereof, were beyond 
the limits of computation. The sanctified alone amounted to one thousand. __ 

SIGGAWoO was a disciple in the fraternity of Da’sako théro, and having learned 
the Winayo in the fraternity of that théro, became the chief of a thousand Ara- 
honta. In the fraternity of that venerable personage, having learned the Winayo 
he acquired a knowledge thereof, as to the Puthujjand, Sdéidpannda, Sakatdgdmir 
Andgami and Arahantad, there was no computing their number, either in hun- 
dreds or in thousands. At that period in Jambudipo the number of Bhikkhus 
was very great. The supernatural gifts of the théro Moccaxipuratisso, will 
be celebrated in the THIRD CONVOCATION. 

Thus this Winayo-pitakan, be it known, has been handed down through 
these generations of preceptors, from its commencement to the THIRD CONVO- 
CATION. In order to the due understanding of the THIRD CONVOCATION, this 
connecting narrative should be borne in mind. | 

The five hundred sanctified and supernaturally gifted théros, who had MaHa’« 
KASSAPO for their chief, having held the (FIRST) CONVOCATION on Dhammo, 
and caused it to be universally glorified, and having lived the full measure of 
human existence, released from all human frailties, were extinguished like 
lamps exhausted of oil. 

Thereafter when, in the prescribed rotation of night and day, a hundred years 
had elapsed from the Parinibbdnan of BHAGawa’, certain Bhikkhus resident in 
Weséli, natives of Wajji (decided) as follows : 

‘* * The preservation of salt in horn is allowable.” 

‘‘ + The allowance of two inches is admissible.’ 


* Priests can only keep salt for seven days. The innovation consisted in 
deciding that if kept in horns, it might be retained for any period. 

+ Priests should not take substantial food after midday. Here it is allowed 
till the shadow of the declining sun is two inches long. 
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«¢* Indulgence in the country is allowable.”’ ‘‘ + Ceremonies in (sacerdotal) 
residences are allowable.’’ ‘‘ {Obtaining subsequent consent is allowable.’’ ‘‘ §Con- 
formity to the example (of preceptors) is allowable.’’ ‘* || Acceptance of whey 
(as distinct from milk) is allowable.’’ ‘* { The acceptance of (fermented toddy 
resembling) water is allowable.’’ ‘‘ ** The use of seats covered with cloths (with: » 
out fringes) is allowable.’’ ‘‘ ++ The acceptance of gold and silver is allowable.’’ 
These were the ten indulgences which they put forth. 

To these persons, the raja Ka’La’soxo, the son of Susuna’co, extended his 
protection. 

At that period, the venerable Yasso, the son of Ka’KANDAKOo, in the course 
of his pilgrimage among the inhabitants of Wajji, having heard that certain 
bhikkhus of Weésdli, natives of {{ Wajji, were propagating these ten indulgences, 
thus meditated. ‘‘ Having myself heard of the calamity which is impending 
over the religion of the deity gifted with ten powers, should I be deficient in my 
exertions (to avert it) that proceeding would be unbecoming of me: wherefore 
disgracing these impious (characters), let me glorify Dhammo.” 

Wherever Wesdli might be, thither he proceeded. There the venerable 
Yasso, the son of Ka’KANDAKO, sojourned in the Kutdgdra hall in the Mahd- 
wanno wihéro at Wesali. On that occasion, the bhikkhus of Wesgli, natives of 
Wajji, on the Upésathd day in question, filling a golden basin with water, and 
placing it in the midst of the assembled priests, thus appealed to the devotees of 
Wésdli who attended there. ‘‘ Beloved! bestow on the priesthood either a 
Kahapanan, or half, or a quarter of one, or even the value of a mdsa; to the 
priesthood, it will afford the means of providing themselves with sacerdotal 
requisites.” All that occurred (subsequently) up to the meeting of the szconp 
CONVOCATION (will be found in the Sattasatikakandako). 

There were selected (for the conVocATION) seven hundred bhikkhus, neither 
| diaiae nor less. From this circumstance this convocation on the Winayo is call- 
ed also the ‘‘ Sattasatika’’ (the convocation of the seven hundred). 

At this meeting twelve thousand bhikkhus assembled, brought together by the 
exertions of the venerable Yasso. In the midst of these, by the interrogation of 
the venerable Re’watTo, and by the exposition of the Winayo, by the théro San- 
BAKAI, the ten indulgences being thoroughly inquired into, judgment (of sup- 
pression) was finally pronounced. 


| 
| * That they might partake in the country, what is denied to them at their 


wihéros ; whereas both are forbidden. 
+ That they might perform certain ceremonies in their residences, which could 


only be observed in the Upésathd hall. 

¢ Consent ought always to precede any act connected with religion. 

§ No example is admitted as an excuse, if the act itself be forbidden. 
_ || Whereas whey as a component part of milk is considered to be substantial 
food, and as such cannot be partaken of after 12 o’clock. 
_ 4 No fermented beverage is admissable. 
. ** No costly cover, whether with or without fringes can be used. 
ott All precious metals are prohibited. 
3t Present Allahabad. 

42 
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Thereupon the théros deciding ‘‘ Let us again hold a convocation on Dhammo — 
and Winayo ;’’ and having selected seven hundred bhikkhus, the maintainers of the 
three Pitakdni, and gifted with the qualification of sanctification ; and assem- 
bling at the Wdlukdérdmo wiharo at Wesali, and, in the manner that Mawa’KAs- 
sapo had held the (FIRsT) CoNVOCATION, having purified the whole Sdsanam of 
defilements, revised in convocation the whole of Dhammo and Winayo, according 
to the several divisions of the Pitakdni, called, the Nikdyo Argo and Dham- 
makkhando. 

This convocation was brought to a close in eight months ; and from its having 
been held by seven hundred bhikkhus, THIS cONVOcATION has been universally 
called the Sattasatika; and, taking into account the one held previously, it 
is also called DuTIYA/saNGITI (the SECOND CONVOCATION). 

(It is thus recorded in the Sattasatikakando). ‘‘From amongst those 
théros by whom THIS CONVOCATION was held, the most renowned were, SABBA-= 
KA’MI, SALHO, Re’wato, Kuussasépuito, Yasso and SAMBH’uTO of Sana; 
they were the diciples of ANANDO; and in aforetime had beheld Ta'THaGaTo. 
Be it known, however, that, there were also SuMANO and WA’SABHAGAMI, 
These two were the disciples of ANURADHO, and they also in aforetime had seem 
the TATHA’GATO.”’ 

Whosoever the théros might be by whom the second convocation may have 
been held, the whole of them were individuals of great weight, celebrated by 
their deeds, and sanctified (by arahathood). 

This is the SECOND CONVOCATION. 

The events intervening between the sEconD and THIRD CONVOCA-_ 
TIONS are stated in this Atthakathd in great detail, particularly in re- 
ference to the personal history of Mogeacipurtatisso, by whom the 
LAST CONVOCATION was held. A succinct, but perspicuous, histori- 
cal account of which period will be found in the 5th chapter of the 
Mahdwanso. It will be sufficient for my present purpose to give 
the names only of the théros, who were the sacerdotal successors to 
Upali, to whom the Winayo division of the Pitakataya was en- 
trusted at the rirst convocaTion. It has been mentioned in @ 
foregoing paragraph that his pupil and immediate successor was 
Da’saxo; and that SONakKo was Da’‘saxko’s disciple. His two disciples i 
CuanpawaJs and Siccawo, were adult priests at the termination of the» 
SECOND CONVOCATION, which, as already stated, was held at Wésdit, 
at the close of the first century after the death of Buppuo, being the 
year before Christ 443. 

On them was imposed the task of converting the youth Trsso, the 
son of the Brahman Moeeau1, who, it was predicted by the priests | 
who held the seconD coNnvocaTION, was destined to subdue a cala- 
mity that they foretold would befall the religion of BuppHo, in one 
hundred eighteen years from that date. 

I resume the translation of the <Atrhakathd with these remarks, | 
serving to show the continuity of the sacerdotal succession to a point © 


| 


' 
: 
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at which the circumstances that gave rise to the THIRD CONVOCATION 
occurred. It is here of importance to notice that the existence of 
a version of the Atthakathd on the Pitakattaya at that period is speci- 
fically mentioned. 

The following is the passage I allude to :— 

“From the following day, Tisso entered upon the study of the word of 
BuppHo. Then becoming a sdmanéro, and postponing the study of the Wena- 
yapitakan (asthe most difficult) he acquired the knowledge of all (the rest) of 
the word of Buppuo, together with the Atthakathd. From the time of his being 
ordained Upasampada, continuing to be protected (by StGGAwo and CHANDA- 
waGci) he became master of the (whole) Pitakattdya. The said two persons, 
the one the preceptor, and the other the ordainer of MoGGaALipuTrTatisso having 
deposited the whole of the word of Buppxo in his hands, and lived the ordinary — 
measure of human existence, demised. 
| Subsequently thereto, MoGGaLipuTTATISso, devoting himself to the pre- 
scribed course of sanctified meditation, and attaining arahathood, extensively 
propagated the Winayo. 

** At this period, the raja Binpusa/’ro had an hundred sons. All these Asoxo 
destroyed, reserving only prince Tisso, who was born of the same mother with 
himself. This murderer having reigned a period of four years without celebrat- 
ing his inauguration, at the close of the fourth year, which was the 218th after 
the parinibbanan of TATHAGATO, entered upon the supreme sovereignty of all 
Jambudipo, as one united empire. By the preternatural manifestations which 


attended his inauguration these miracles were wrought.’’ 


These miracles and manifestations will be found in the Mahawanso. 
They would occupy too much space in this article, and are not essential 
to the continuity of the history of the Buddhistical scriptures. 

The Atthakathd proceeds thus: 


ae This raja for a period of three years from his inauguration, lived out of the 
pale of Buddhism, an heretic; and in the fourth year became a convert to the 
word of Buppuo. His father Binpusa’Ro was of the bréhman faith. He 


distributed (daily) rice-alms among eight thousand heretics, consisting of brah- 


mans, and to brahmanical heretics of the Pandardwga and ether sects. While 
Asoxo was continuing to bestow these alms within his palace, in the same 
Manner that it had been conferred by his father, on a certain occasion, while 


| Standing at a window, having noticed these persons taking their repast with 


unbecoming avidity, without regard to decorum, restraint over their appetites 
and devoid of all decency in manners, thus meditated ; ‘ Surely it is requisite that 
alms, such as these, should be conferred with discrimination ; and in an appro- 
priate manner also.’ 

“Having come to this resolution, he thus addressed his courtiers ‘ Go, my 
friends, and each of you fail not to conduct into my palace those fraternities of 
bréhmans whom you esteem to be pious characters, that I may bestow alms on 
them.’ These officers replying: ‘ Lord! most willingly,’ and conducting to his 
presence the several Pdndardnga, Jiwakad, Nigathdé and other devotees, said, 
‘ These, mahéraja, are our arahanitd.' 


402) 2 
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‘‘ Thereupon the réja causing superb seats to be prepared within the palace, 
said to them, ‘ Proceed ;’ and as they entered, ‘ take (added he) each of you the 
seat appropriate to yourself ;’ they, without discrimination, (as to seniority, or 
superiority in sanctity) seated themselves, some on rich seats and others on 
wooden forms. The raja noticing this procedure, and being convinced that 
there was no spiritual merit among them, the appropriate repast having been 
served to them, allowed them to depart. 

‘‘ While he was in the observance of this practice, on a certain day, standing 


at the window, he noticed passing the palace yard, the Sémanéro Nier6paH0 who 


had overcome, and who kept in subjection and thoroughly controled, the 
dominion of the passions: and who was gifted with the most perfect decorum in 
demeanour. Inquiring ‘ who is this N1gRépHo?’ he was told, he was the son 
of prince SuMANO, the eldest of the sons of the r4ja BInDUSA’RO.”’ 

The narrative of the Atthakatha then enters into the personal history 
of Nierépuo, the flight of his mother pregnant of him from Pétilipura, 
on the occasion of his father, and the other sons of Brnpusa‘Ro, being 
massacred—his birth, education and admission into Buddhistical ordi- 
nation, and ultimately NicrépHo’s conversion of his uncle AsoKo, 
who was then supreme ruler of India, to the Buddhistical faith. 

The Atthakathd also contains the account of the conversion, and sub- 
sequent ordination into priesthood, of Tisso, the younger brother of 
Asoxo, who had already been elevated to the dignity of “ Opardja” 
(which would appear to be the recognition of the heir presumptive) as 
well as of the ordination of prince AcgiprauMa’, the husband of 
Asoxo’s daughter Saneuamitra’; and finally, that of his son Ma- 
HINDO, celebrated for his conversion of Ceylon, and of the aforesaid 
daughter Sanecuamitta. For all these details, also, I am compelled, 
from want of space, to refer to the fifth chapter of the Mahkdwanso, 
resuming again my translation of the Atthakathd from the point at 
which the incidents which led to the rH1RD convocation being held, 
are set forth. i 

While these advantages and honors were conferred on (the Buddhistical) 
religion, the heretics (¢ithayd) deprived of those advantages and honors, and 
finally, unable to obtain even food and raiment, out of covetousness of those 
benefits and distinctions, having assumed Buddhistical ordination, set forth each 
their own peculiar creeds, saying ‘‘ This is Dhammo."’ ‘‘ That is Winayo.” 
Although they were unable to obtain regular ordination, shaving their owa heads 
and clothing themselves in yellow robes, they sauntered about the wihéros, and 
intruded themselves during the performance of the *Upésatho and +Pawdrana 
rites, as well as at the {Sanghakamma and §Ganakamma meetings of the prieste 
hood. With these persons, the bhikkhus would not perform the Updsatho rites. 


* Periodical rites, and ceremonies regulated by the changes of the moon. 


+ Final and conclusive rites and ceremonies. 
t A meeting of priests exceeding five in number for religious purposes. 
§ A meeting of priests below five in number. 
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At that crisis, MoGGaLipuTTaTisso théro thus meditated. ‘‘ Now is this 
judgment manifested: at no remote period it will grow into a serious calamity, 
which no person will be able to suppress, who continues to dwell among these 
persons.” Transferring therefore the charge of his fraternity to the théro Ma- 
HINDO that he himself might lead a life of seclusive devotion, departed for the 
*Ahoganga mountain (mountain beyond the Ganges). 

These heretics, although subjected to every degradation, by the bhikkhus, as 
well as by the Dhammo, the Winayo and the ordinances of the divine teacher 
(Buddho) ; and they had utterly failed in attaining the condition prescribed by the 
Dhammo and Winayo, nevertheless gave rise to various (calamities, which were 
like unto) excrescences, defilements, and thorns, unto the religion (of Buddho) ; 
some of these flocked to the fire (as an object of adoration) : others scorched 
themselves in the manner of the + Panchaidpa sect: some prostrated themselves 
towards the sun: others began to declare (openly) ‘‘ let us destroy your Dkammo 
and Winayo.’’ Thereupon the congregation of bbikkhus would not perform either 
the Upésatha, or Pawdrana rites with them ; and suspended for a period of seven 
years, the performance of the Upésatha; continuing however to dwell at the 
Asékérdmo wiharo (at Patilipura). This circumstance was reported to the 
raja, the monarch directed this command to be signified to one of his officers. 
“ Repairing to the {wihd4ro and suppressing this matter, cause the performance 
of Updsatha, to be re-established.’’ ‘This officer not being able to obtain any 
further explanation from his sovereign, referring himself to the other officers of 
state, said, ‘‘ the r4ja is dispatching me with this command, ‘ repairing to the 
wihéro and suppressing this affair, cause the Uposatha to be re-established :’ 
in what manner am I to suppress this matter ?’? They replied: ‘‘ We think 
thus: on any occasion that a (rebellious) province is to be reduced to subjection, 
the traitors (who raised the rebellion) are put to death. In the same manner, 
should there be those who refuse to perform the Updsatha, the raja must wish 
that they should be put to death.” 

Thereupon this minister repairing to the wiharo, and assembling tlie bhikkhug 
thus addressed them: ‘‘ I am sent by the r4ja, with this command, ‘ Cause there 
the Upésatha to be re-established.’ Lords! perform, therefore, instantly, the 
Uposatha.’”” The bhikkhus replied: ‘‘ Together with the heretics we will not 
perform the Upésatha.’’ The minister, commencing from the pulpit of the chief 
priest, with his sword chopped off the head of each (who successively refused). 

The théro, T1sso, observing this officer in the commission of this sacrilegious 
act, thus thought: ‘‘ The raja would not send him to slaughter théros: most 
assuredly this must proceed from the misapprehension of this officer ;’’ and 
(rushing up) placed himself in the seat of him who had (last) fallen. He (the 
Minister) recognizing the théro (to be the brother of his sovereign) unable to 
use his weapon, repairing to the raja, thus spoke. ‘‘ Déwo! I have cut off the 
heads of such anumber of bhikkhus, who were recusant in the performance of 


*I have met with this word written Adéganga Pablato, which would signify 
“ the mountain of the subterranean Ganges.’’ 

+ Having four fires around them while the sun is shining, which made the 
fifth fire. 

3 The Asékdrdémo wih4ro at Pétilipura named after Asoxo, by whom it was 
built, vide Mahawdnso. 
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Upésatha; and in due order came to the turn of thy illustrious brother, the 
théro Tisso: what shall I do?’’ The r&ja, the instant he heard this, exclaiming, 
‘“Wretch! What? Thou sent by me to slaughter the bhikkhus ?”’ and being 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, Déwo!’’ agonized asif a flame had been engendered in his 
body! and rushing to the wiharo, he thus addressed the théros and bhikkhus. 
‘¢ Lords ! this officer, unauthorized by me, nas done this deed : by such (an act) on 
whom will the sin fall?’’? Some of the théros observed : ‘‘ That person committed 
the act by thy direction: the sin therefore is thine.’”? Others said, ‘‘ The sin is 
equal in both of you.’’ Others again thus spoke, ‘* Why, malhéraja! was it thy 
intention that he should go and slaughter the bhikkhus ?”’ ‘* No, lords! I sent 
him with a pious intention, saying, ‘ restoring the priesthood to unanimity, 
re-establish the Upésatha.’’ ‘‘In that case, thy intention being pious, the sin 
rests with the officeralone.’’ The raja perplexed (by the conflicting answers) 
inquired, ‘‘ Lords! is there any bhikkhu, who is capable to restore me to the 
solace of religion, by removing this perplexity ?’’ ‘* There is, mahéraja: his 
name is MoGGALIPuTTATIsso: he, removing this perplexity of thine, is capable 
of restoring thee to the solace of religion.”” On that very day, the raja dispatched 
four théros, learned in Dhammo, each with a retinue of a thousand bhikkhus and 
four ministers, each with a suite of a thousand persons, saying, ‘* Return bring- 
ingthe théro.”* They repairing thither, thus addressed (MoGGaLIPuTTATIsso), 
‘The raja calls thee.’? The théro did not come. For the second time, the raja 
sent eight théros versed inthe Dihammo, and eight ministers each with a retinue 
of a thousand persons, who thus delivered their message : ‘‘ Lord! the mah&raja 
having desired us to say, ‘ he calls thee,’ added, ‘ return not without bringing him.’” 
On the second occasion also, the théro did not come? The raja inquired of them: 
‘‘ Lords ! I have sent twice, why does the théro not come.’’ ‘‘ Maharaja! he 
refuses to come, because he has been told, ‘ the raja calls.*. On his being thus 
invoked he may come: ‘ Lord! religion is sinking: for the salvation of religion 
render thy aid to us!’’’ Thereupon the raja adopting that message, sent sixteen 
théros versed in the Dhammo, and sixteen ministers each with a retinue of one 
thousand persons. The raja also inquired of the bhikkhus: ‘ Is the théro an 
aged, or a young person ?”’ ‘‘ Lord! (they replied) he is aged.”” ‘‘ Lords! will he 
mount any vehicle, or astate palanquin ?’’ ‘“‘ Maharaja! he will not mount one.” 
‘¢ Lords ! where does the théro dwell ?’? ‘‘ Mahéraja! up the river.’’ 

The r4ja then thus addressed his mission: ‘‘ My men! such being the case, 
spreading a state canopy over a vessel, and accommodating the théro. therein, and : 
stationing guards of honour along both banks of the river, conduct him hither.” 
The bhikkhus and ministers proceeding to the residence of the théro, delivered 
the message of the raja. On hearing this message the théro instantly rose, | 
taking up the skin carpet (on which he was seated) saying’: ‘* From the com. - 
mencement, my destiny in entering into the priesthood was the salvation of | 


religion : now is my appointed hour arrived.”’ 

On acertain night, the raja had this dream. ‘' To-morrow, the théro will | 
reach Patiliputto.’” The dream comprised these particulars—a perfectly white 
state elephant approaching the r4ja, and feeling him from head downwards, seized 
him by the right arm (dakkimd hatthé). The following day the raja put this 
question to his interpreters of dreams. ‘‘I have had sucha dream: what is to 
happen ?’’ ‘* Mahdrdja! there is some pre-eminent personage who will grasp — 
an offering in his hand*.”’ 


* This interpretation involves a pun, on the above Péii words. 
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At that instant, the r4ja receiving the report that the théro was coming, repair- 
ing to the bank of the river, descended into the stream, till the water gradually 
rising, reached his knees; and approaching the théro, presented to the disem- 
barking théro his right arm. The théro laid hold of his right arm. The sabred 
guards observing this, at once coming to this decision ‘‘ let us decapitatehim,’’ drew 
their swords out of the scabbard. For what reason did they do this ? Because such 
was the established practice in regard to royal personages. Should any person seize 
the arm of a raja, his head is brought down with a sword. The raja perceiving this 
(movement) by the shadow only (which fell by him) exclaimed “ on account of an 
Ofience committed in a former instance, towards the priesthood, I am already 
deprived of peace of mind : offend not the théro also.’’ 

Why did the théro seize the raja by the arm ? 

As he had been sent for by the raja for the purpose of solving a (panhan) 
question, on that account, regarding him in the light of disciple of his, he laid 


hands on him*. 


The monarch establishing the théro in his own pleasure garden, and encircling 


it on the outside with three rows of guards (gave the order) ‘‘ Watch over his 


a 


safety.”’ He then having bathed and anointed the feet of the théro, seated him- 
self near him ; and for the purpose of satisfying himself on this point. ‘Is the 
théro competent, dispelling my doubts and settling the controversy that has 
arisen, to save the religion ?’? thus addressed him: ‘‘ Lord! I am desirous of 
seeing a miracle performed.’’ ‘* Maharaja! what description of miracle art thou 
desirous of witnessing?’’ ‘‘ Lord! an earthquake.’ ‘‘ Is it, Maharaja! the 
whole earth that thou desirest to see quake, or only a portion thereof?” ‘ Of 
these, lord !. which is the most miraculous ?’’? ‘‘ Why, Mah4rdja! in a metal dish 
filled with water, which would be the most miraculous, to make the whole or half 
the water, quake ?’’ ‘‘ Lord! the half.’ ‘‘ In the same manner, Mahéraja! it is 
most difficult to make only a portion of the earth quake.’’ ‘‘ Such being the 
case, lord! I will witness the quaking of a portion only of the earth.’’ ‘* For 
that purpose, Maharaja! within a line of demarkation, in circumference one 
yojano, on the eastern side, let a chariot be placed, with one of its ‘‘ wheels 
resting within the line. On the southern side, let a horse stand, with two of his 
legs resting within the line: on the western side, let a man stand with one foot 
resting within the line: on. the northern side, let a vessel filled with water be 
placed, the half of it projecting beyond the line of demarkation.’’ 
The raja caused arrangements to be made accordingly. 

The théro having been absorbed in the fourth jhdnan, in whichis compre- 


_ hended the half of the abhinnd, rising therefrom, vouchsafed thus to resolve : 


“ Let a quaking of the earth, extending over an yojana in space, be visible to the 
réja.”’- On the eastern side, the wheel of the chariot resting within the line 
only, shook; the other did not shake. In the same manner, in the southern and 
the western sides, the feet of the horse, and the foot of the man, together 


* It is not possible, in a literal translation. to convey implied significations. 
The dedication of a youth to be brought up a disciple in the priesthood is con- 
sidered an offering. The circumstance of the raja in this instance seeking 
religious instruction, as a disciple would, is considered to place him also in the 


light of an offering; and hence the grasping his arm, is the acceptance of an 
offering. 
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with that moiety of their body resting within the line, shook. On the northern 
side, the half of the vessel also together with the portion of water (appertaining 
to that moiety) which rested within that circle, shook ; the rest stood undisturbed. 

The raja witnessing this miracle, and being thoroughly convinced then, that 
the théro was endowed with the power of saving the religion, thus submitted his 
own doubts for solution. ‘ Lord! I sent a minister to the wihdro, saying, ‘‘Ad- 
justing the (adhikarnan) matter in dispute, cause the Updsatha to be performed. 
He repairing to the wiharo, deprived so many bhikkhus of life: on whom does 
the sin fall ?’’ 

‘““Why, Mahéréja! was it thy intention, that he, repairing to the wihdro» 
should slaughter the bhikkhus ?” 

‘6 No, Lord!’ 

‘‘Then, Mabaréja! as thy intention was not such, the sin is not thine ;’’ and 
thereupon for the purpose of demonstrating his reason, he explained himself by 
the following sutéén, commencing with these words (of Buddho) ‘‘ Bhikkhus! 1 
am explaining that which constitutes an act with intent. An act with intent can 
only be committed by (the instrumentality of a member of) the body, by (means 
of) utterance, or by (the wilful design of) the mind.’? For the purpose of illus- 
trating this subject, he discoursed thus from the * Titira Jétakén. ‘* Maharaja, in 
aforetime (in a former existence) in a certain country, a snipe thus inquired of a 
devotee. ‘ Many (snipes) flock to me, saying, ‘ our relation dwells here, and 
calamity befalls them (in consequence of that visit to me by being ensnared by 
the fowler). My mind is disturbed by painful doubts (as to whether the sin of 
that calamity rests on me).’ . 

‘¢ The devotee replied, ‘ Was this thy intention; viz. enticing these (birds) 
either by the sound of my voice, or the attractive display of my person, let 
them be ensnared and destroyed.’ 

‘¢* No, Lord!’ rejoined the snipe. 

‘‘The devotee then thus summed up the matter. 

‘**¢ If thou hadst no premeditated design, unto thee there is no sin. The act 
affects only the wilful, not the undesigning, agent: for it is thus said: ‘‘ If the 
mind be not influence by malicious intent, the act committed will not affect the 
agent, nor will the taint of sin attach itself to the virtuous, who do not wilfully 
devote themselves (to sinful practices.’’)’ ’’ 

The théro having thus exemplied the matter to the réja, continuing to dwell for 
some days there, in the royal pleasure garden, instructed the monarch in the 
doctrines (of-BuDDHO). 

On the seventh day, the r4ja having assembled the priests at the Asdékdrdmo 
wih4ro, and having formed a partition with a curtain, and taken his seat (with 
MoceaLipuTratisso) within that curtain, dividing the bhikkbus professing 
different faiths, into separate sections, and calling up each sect separately, thus 
interrogated them. ‘* What faith did Buppuo profess? Thereupon the profes- 
sors of the Sussata faith, replied ‘‘ The Sussata faith,’’ and so did the Ekachcha- 
sassatika, the Antanantika, the Amardchikkhdpika, the Asauiwdda, the Néwasani- 
nésaniwdada, the Uchohédawdda, and Ditthedhammanibbdnawdda. 


* The incarnation of BuppHo in the form of a snipe, being one of his 550 in- 
carnations. This parable is founded on the belief that snipes migrate in flocks, 
and that each flock has its peculiar chirp or call. 
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- The réja having previously been instructed in the doctrines (of the orthodox 
faith) readily distinguished that these were not bhikkhus, but heretics. Sup- 
plying them with white dresses, to be substituted for their sacerdotal yellow 
robes, he expelled them : the whole of them amounted to sixty thousand. 

Then sending for the other priests, he thus questioned them. 

* Lerds! what faith did the supreme Buppuo reveal ?”” 

- ** Mahéraja! the *Wibhajja faith ?”? 

(On receiving this answer, addressing himself to the sbiEehs he asked: ‘* Lord! 
was the supreme Bupvpuo himself of the Withajja faith ?” 

. Being answered in the affirmative, the raja then saying ‘‘ Lord! the religion 
is now purified: let the priesthood uow perform the Upesatha ;’’ and conferring 
on them the royal protection, re-entered the capital. 

“The priesthood assembling together performed the Upteatha: The number 
of bhikkhus who assenrbled there was sixty lakhs. The théro MoGGauipurra: 
TISSO, suppressing in that community the professions of the creeds of other 
sects, propounded to them the Kathdwatthuppékaran. And then selecting, and 
setting apart, from among the sixty lakhs of bhikkhus, one thousand bhikkhus, 
from amongst those who were the sustainers of the text of the three Pitakani, 
who had overcome the dominion of sin which is to be subdued, and who were 
masters of the mysteries of three Wijja,—in whatever manner MAHAKASSAPO 
and Yasso théro had held their convocations, on Dhammo and Winayo, pre- 
cisely in the same manner, holding 2 CoNvocaTion, and purifying the whole 
Sdsanen from all impurity, he performed the THIRD convocation. At the 
close of the cONVocATION, the earth quaked in varieus ways. 

This CONVOCATION was brought to a close in nine months. It is also called 
the ‘‘SAHASIKA’’ because the CONVOCATION was compesed of a (séhésa) 
thousand bhikkhus, and on account of two having preceded it, also the ( Tatiya) 
THIRD CONVOCATION. 


II.—Nete on the Geography of Cochin China, by the Right Rev. Jean 
Louis, Bishop of Isauropolis, Vic. Apost. of Cochin China. Hon. 
Mem. As. Soc. 

[Translated from a memoir kindly communicated by the author +.] 

Speaking of the geography of Cochin China, M. Matrtn’ Bron, 
whose works on this subject are in many respects highly valuable, 
has not feared to advance that our knowledge of this country has 
become more obscure the more it has been handled by successive 
writers, who contradict one another. In spite of the respect due to 
an author of Maire’ Brun’s celebrity, (who nevertheless is, I believe, 
only a fireside geographist,—or, which is the same thing, a traveller 


* Signifies ‘‘ investigated,’’ also ‘‘ verified.” 

+ We must apologize to the author for presenting his contribution in English, 
a work of no small trouble by the way to an Editor, but the difficulty of he 
in French would have much retarded the journal.—Eb. 
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who has made the tour of his library,) I will venture to throw some 
light on what he has regarded as so obscure, and to prove that this 
country hitherto so unknown is now become familiar to many. ‘‘ This 
country,” says he, ‘‘ once comprehended with Tong-king under the 
general name of Anam, was separated from it about 600 years ago, 
for the first king named, Tren Vuone, who was also the first 
conqueror” in 1569, held the government until 1614, first as prefect or 
governor, then as king. ‘‘ We are ignorant,” says the same author, 
‘‘under what particular name the natives then designated or now 
designate the country. That of Anam is too extensive a term :’’—thus, 
according to our author’s notions it is too extensive ; but he favors us 
with no proof in support of his opinion. | Ask a Cochin Chinese 
whence he is ; he will reply, ‘I am of the kingdom of Azzam.’ These 
two words signify the ‘ peace of the south ;\—an, peace; nam, south. 
Some sovereigns of the country have endeavoured from superstitious 
motives to change this name to Nam viét, Dai viét, Viet nam ; but these 
names, employed only in their edicts or in the laws of the realm, are 
not in vogue among the people, who always call themselves ‘ children 
of the country of An nam.’ It is true that a stranger may sometimes 
hear natives in lieu of Am nam pronounce the word Ai 2am or En nam ; 
which is thus explained. Superstition, and a pretended respect for 
some of their parents’ relations or ancestors forbid their pronouncing 
Certain names. Thus for example, if youask a Cochin Chinese whose 
father bears the name of An, whence he comes ?—He will tell you, 
from At nam. 
- The name of An nam, which we translate in Europe by that of 
Cochin China, is the real name of thecountry. It is also that which 
is employed uniformly in Chinese books to designate it, although our 
geographer pretends, that the Japanese gave it the name of Cotchin« 
Djina,‘ country to the west of China;’ and that Europeans thence 
came to employ the same term. I believe on the contrary that the 
origin of the name of Cochin China is rather to be sought in the two 
words China, and Cochin. The Portuguese who came first to the 
Indies having fancied some resemblance between the coast of An nam 
and that of Cochin on the Malabar side of India, and connecting this - 
with its proximity to China, gave it the joint name of Cochin China, 
that is, the Chinese Cochin. . 
Here again arises another question; what are the limits of this 
country? ‘‘La nature des lieux, l’extension de la nation et celle 
du language Européen bornent le nom de Cochin Chine, ou si l'on 
veut d’ Anam meridional a la céte qui s’étend depuis le Tong-king jus- | 
qu’ 4 Ciampa, sur 110 lieues de long; et 10 a 25 del arge. Nous 
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nabandonnerons point cet usage commode.” It is our author who 
speaks: but how melancholy is it for the reader to hear a man of 
talent thus framing geographical systems in his head, and refusing to 
follow newer or more exact information because it does not tally with 
the “usage commode,” or to speak plainly, because it would give g 
little more trouble. 

“Tf recent or ephemeral conquests,” says he, “ have brought the 

‘coasts of Camboge under the rule of the king of Cochin China, this is 
‘no reason for changing a nomenclature founded on the difference of na- 
tions and on the situations of countries. The geography of the province, 
offers still greater difficulties. Those who, like some modern navigators, 
extend Cochin China up to the point of Camboge, divide it into three 
parts, upper, middle and lower, or the province of Hué.’ Here, in 
placing Hué in Lower Cochin China, the geographer commits a grave 
error, for that country is situated in Upper Cochin China. ‘The older 
travellers,” says he, “‘ give a much more complex division to the coun- 
try, and one perhaps more exact, but at the same time obscure; by this 
we will endeavour to determine the following provinces, proceeding 
from north to south.” 
. Since M. Maury’ Brun prefers the most complicated divisions, and 
even those he acknowledges to be most indistinct, I leave him 
willingly to indulge in his peculiar taste. A residence of many years 
in Cochin China having enabled me to run over all the provinces 
from the 17th to the 9th degree, north lat., I will attempt to clear up 
what has seemed to him to be so obscure. 

The division of Cochin China into three parts is certainly the most 
convenient. Going from north to south and beginning with about 17° 30’ 
north lat. the first province, or prefecture, is called Quang binh, the 
second Quang tri, and the third Quang dé’c. These three prefectures 
compose what is properly called ‘ Upper Cochin China,’ or vulgarly ‘Hué,’ 
(or sometimes Phu ? xudn*) from the name of the capital which lies 
‘in the prefecture of Quang di’c. But this name Quang di’c has been 
changed by the present king. Pretending to be the son of heaven and 
aspiring to give a name in harmony with this high title, he has desig- 
mated it Phu ? thi’a thién ; i. e. ‘ province which enjoys the influence of 
heaven !’ 
| Before passing to other provinces, | would observe that the terms 
T employ to designate the names of provinces are those most in use ; 


Seeeeieenpetinetat 


* The interrogative sign here denotes that the u is to be pronounced with a 
rising intonation of voice—we have not the various type necessary to express 
be. native words according to the Bishop’s system.—Ep. 
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and best known to the inhabitants: for there are-provinces which 
have received new names from his majesty, though sueh are only 
-employed in edicts and in the writings of the mandarins, the people 
adhering to the ancient appellations. For example the prefecture. of 
Déngnai, or province of lower Cochin China, is now called Bién hoa, 
and the part known by the Europeans ander the name of Sa@z gdn is now 
-ealled Gia dinh*, (In writing the native names in Roman characters, I 
follow the method adopted alike by all missionaries of different nations 
for the last 200 years. The same may be said of. the Tongking 
names, but as in the latter language there are sounds foreign to the 
European ear, it is necessary to introduce new symbols to express 
them. For this purpose the letter nearest approaching the sound has 
-been modified by the addition of some accent or diacritical mark, 
which will be found explained in the preface of my dictionary now 
under publication, but which it would be out of place to enter upon in 
a note on geography.) ee 
Central Cochin China commences about lat. 16°, extending to about 
10° 45”. It ecomprehends six provinees, or prefectures, viz. Quang nam 
or cham: in this provinee is situated the fine port of Touron named 
‘Han by the Cochin Chinese. Four or five leagues south of this bay is 
the city of Phat-phé which was for a long time the focus of the commerce 
with foreign countries. The wars which desolated this kingdom 


* If it be asked why are these changes? I will answer, that frequently super- 
‘stition has most to do with it. Sometimes the old name has not been thought 
noble enough—and sometimes simple caprice has guided his majesty’s will which 
none dare thwart. Tota ratio est voluntas facientis. It is thus that from a 
whim the king will rase a whole city and re-erect it at some distance, or on an 
opposite bank of the river ! Can one then accuse a geographer of ignorance if at 
the epoch of his making a map, the city was placed on the left side of the river, — 
-because it happens now to be on the right?. I make this remark in reference to 
the map of Cochin China which will appear with my dictionary. In 1835 the 
strong town of Sai gon in lower Cochin China has been utterly destroyed because 
his majesty chose to build another at some distance, but I know not yet the 
precise position of the new town. Why is this? I have said above. Again in 
1833 the town of Sai gon was taken by a pagan mandarin who withstood a siege 
for near two years. When the king’s troops succeeded in October 1835, in retaking 
the place, his majesty guided by superstition, discovered that the situation of the 
town was not propitious :—and that a diviner should select a better, whither it 
was accordingly transferred. The diviner will have assured the king that 
under the new spot dwelt the great dragon for which they have so great a venera- 
tion. It is thus that the king revenged himself on the infidelity of his subjects 
in this province, who were made to labour night and-day for 10 or 15 years’ in — 
constructing this new town,—their only recompense being the cangue and the 

ratan. as 
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-towards the close of the last century have given a mortal blow to this 
‘town. It is now inhabited partly by Chinese, who keep up a thriving 
‘eommerce with their countrymen. The country is fertile and pictur- 
esque. Itis on the south-west of these mountains that the Cochin 
Chinese resort to procure the canelle or cinnamon which is preferred 
in China to that of Ceylon. A three-days march takes you through 
‘this province into the neighbouring one of Quang ngai or Hoa ngai, 
which has less breadth than the preceding, but which runs back from 
‘the seashore towards the mountains inhabited by the Moz, the most 
‘terrible of the savage races that occupy the whole chain of mountains 
skirting the kingdom. Cinnamon is here also made, but sugar is 
the chief object of traffic. The frequent incursions of the hill savages 
to repossess themselves of the plains, forced many of the inhabitants to 
‘retire. Since the last 40 years they have succeeded in restraining the 
wild people in their forests, and the population is again increasing. 

From Hoa ngai you pass into one of the finest provinces of the realm, 
where from 1780 to 1793 was the capital of one of the usurpers known 
under the name of Tdg so’n or mountaineers of the west. Its ordinary 
mame is Qui nho’n ; others call it Qui phu ?, or Binh dinh. It possesses 
many ports, but the finest and most vast is that known by the name 
of Cu’a gia. In every part of this province are to be seen those half- 
‘ruined brick towers which prove that the country once belonged to 
the ancient and powerful kingdom of Ciampa, reduced about 80 years 
‘ago, by the Cochin Chinese who have raised themselves on its ruins. 

It has many cocoanut-trees ; the oil of this fruit and the ropes 
prepared with its fibre, as well as the areca (betel) and some little silk 
form its principal branches of commerce. 

Next follows the province of Phi yén, which forms a kind. of 
amphitheatre, and offers to the view fine fields of rice, gardens of areca 
and betel, in the midst of which appear here and there the humble 
habitations of the rich proprietors. This province furnishes the best 
horses in the kingdom. It is separated from the province of Nha trang 

-by one of the highest rocks or mountains of the country, which is 
thence called Ded ca?, or ‘chief of mountains.’ This province 

extends for six days’ journey: it is thinly peopled. It is here that 
a French officer built a strong town about three or four leagues from 
the port of the same name. It stood two sieges, one in 1792, the other 

in 1793 without falling into the hands of the rebels. They cultivate 
the mulberry here with success and maintain a thriving business in 
silk. This province produces the species of baumier called amyris ambro- 
siana. It runs from the tree of a blackish color, and has a smell 
which may vie with the liquid amber of Linnaeus. 
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The last province of central Cochin China is Binh Thudn. This pro- 
vince was formerly the seat of the capital of the kingdom of Ciampa, 
whose inhabitants, now reduced greatly in number, have retired to the 
‘foot of the mountains, abandoning to their new masters the sea coast 
as well as the long sandy range (parage) called the desert of Cochin 
China. 

Ciampa was formerly a considerable state, known to Europeans only 
‘at the time of its decline. Before the 15th century of our era, this 
kingdom was bounded on the north by Tongking, on the south by 


Camboge, on the east by the sea, and on the west by Laos and the 


mountains of Yun nam. The latter people has several appellations 
among the Cochin Chinese ;—such as Léi, Thudn, Thiéng, &c. It 
appears from the chronicles of Java that they had a brisk intercourse 
and close relation with the inhabitants of the Malayan archipelago. In 
the 15th century the queen-wife of the chief sovereign of the isle of 


Java was a daughter of the king of Ciampa. Ebony is very common 


in this country, but the wood which is the most precious, and which 
is sufficiently abundant is called ‘ eagle wood,’ of which the first quality 


-sells for its weight in gold; the native name is Ki nam. This wood, so — 


celebrated among the orientals for its agreeable perfume, possesses also 
medical properties. 

The province of Binh thudn stretches from about lat. 11°45’ north to 
10° 45’; where commences lower Cochin China; which comprehends 
all that part of Camboge overrun by the Cochin Chinese. This province 
called Déng nai, sometimes Sai gon by the natives and Europeans, is 
properly named Gia dink. It includes six prefectures. The first and 
nearest to Binh thudn is called Bién hoa or Déng nai; the second, 
Phan yén or Sai gon, which is the fortified town of the same name. 


The third is Dinh Tw’d’ng, vulgo Mi tho ; the fourth is Vinh thank or | 


Long hé: the fifth Chdu doe or An giang. The sixth is at some leagues 
from the sea, and is called Ha tién, and by the Europeans, Cancao. 
This last prefecture extends its jurisdiction from the island called 
Hon tram in the gulf of Siam, to about lat. 10° 40’ N. It is this 
which separates the kingdom from Siam. It is on this island also, 


(which signifies isle of the guard) that is stationed a legion of soldiers | 
destined to guard the frontier. On the south, the island of Pulo-ubi, | 


(or isle of the zgnume plant) situated in lat. 8° 25’ north, forms the 
extreme limit of the kingdom. 
From the above sketch it is seen that Cochin China contains fifteen 


prefectures and only ten provinces ; for the vast province of Gia | 
dinh comprises within itself six prefectures. All these provinces are 


ranged along the coast. 
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Tongking, which since 1802 has been reunited to the kingdom of 

Cochin China, has twelve provinces, and fourteen prefectures. Two 
provinces, those of Thaun and Nam have each two prefectures. The 
first beginning with lat. 17° 30’N. is usually known as An or Nghé an. 
Itis on the other side of the river Séng gianh which formerly separated 
the two kingdoms. 
_ Here follow the names of the other prefectures, proceeding north- 
ward to lat. 23° 30, viz.: Thanh néi, Thanh ngoai, Hung hoa, Nam 
thu’o'ng, Nam ha, Hai déng, Kinh baie, So’n tay, Cao bang, Lang bae, Thai 
nguyén, Tuyén Quang, and Yén Quang. This last rests on the Chinese 
province of Cangtong. 

Four of the provinces above enumerated are distinguished as eastern, 
western, southern and northern, respectively, according to their situa- 
tion as regards the royal town which is placed in the centre of the 
four, and which is called Ke? cho’ or bae thank. They are also 
‘named ‘the four governments’ embracing therein six other provinces. 
The two remaining are called ‘ the outer government.’ 

_ The province of Xi’ thanh, which is divided into two prefectures, or 
_trdn, is celebrated in the empire of Cochin China as being the country 
of the three royal dynasties : first, cf the dynasty of Lé, or of the Vua; 
or kings of Tongking, whose princes latterly only retain the empty 
title of king, without taking any share in the administration :—the 
dynasty of Trinh, which although it never held a higher title than 
Chia (lord, or regent), exercised all authority in the state :—and 
‘thirdly, the dynasty of Nguyen, which after holding the rule in 
Cochin China as Chia or regent, broke from the yoke of Tongking, and 
has exercised absolute and independent sway for thirty-four years over 
Tongking and Cochin China combined. Five provinces may be distin- 
guished as maritime, to wit; Xv’ nghé, or Nghi an, Thanh néi, and 
Thanh ngoai, Nam thu’o’ng and Nam ha, Hai dong and Yén Quang. 

| The province of Nam, or south, though not the most extensive is the 
‘most beautiful and the best peopled. It has hardly any mountain tracts, 
while the other provinces on the contrary have many mountainous 
than level ones. Ke ?cho’, the ancient capital of Tongking belongs pro- 
‘perly to none of these provinces. It serves as a focus or common centre 
tothe four principal provinces as before stated. Its name of Ke ? cho’, 
which signifies the market, or chief market, is the vulgar appellation 
of the town. Its real name is Thanh long thanh, the city of the yellow 
dragon. It was constructed in the commencement of the seventh 
‘century, when Tongking was only a province of the Chinese empire, 
|governed by an officer of the emperor. It was then called La Think, 
or city of La, Towards the end of the tenth century, the first king of 


; 
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the dynasty Dinh erected another town in a place more to the west, 
called Hoa lu. It served but a few years as aresidence of the Tongking 
kings. . After 40 or 50 years they abandoned it and now the traces. of 
its existence are hardly to be discovered. The first king of the dy- 
nasty Ly, who mounted the throne in 1010 re-established the town of 
Thanh and changed its name to that of Thanh long thanh, or city of 
the yellow dragon, because of a pretended vision that this prince had 
on the great river. Although Tongking is watered by a great number 
of rivers and streams, the most remarkable is that to which is given 
the name of Téng-ca ?, or great river. I may remark here that none of 
the rivers of Cochin China has any distinctive name applicable to its 
whole course. The natives employ the general term of Sézg, river, 
adding thereto the name of the principal place by which it passes : so 
that the river changes its name continually, and the name employed 
applies directly to the portion of its course intended to be alluded ta, 
The great river of Tongking has its sources in the mountains of China, 
It runs north-west to south-east, traversing the provinces of Tuyéa 
Quang, of the west, the royal town, and the province of the south, at 
the foot of which it discharges itself through several channels into the 
sea at the bottom of the gulf of Tongking. About 50 years ago 
vessels used to mount the river as high as Hién or Héam, about 25 
leagues from the sea, where the French and English had formerly a 
factory ; but now the mouth of the river is obstructed by shoals which 
no longer permit vessels to enter. The large native bargues even 
find difficulty now in entering*. | 
I have observed, for the sake of perspicuity, that the number of pre- 
fectures exceeded that of the provinces, because certain provinces 
were subdivided into several districts. The word province is called 
Xa’ in Cochin Chinese, and prefecture Trdv. Although the number of 
prefectures has not increased and the provinces remain in statu quo, 
some changes have been made in the mode of administration in 183d. 
Minu Mange, well versed in Chinese literature, seeks always to equa] 
if he cannot surpass his model, the Chinese emperor. Minn Mane then. 
has united two prefectures under the inspection of one superior na 
darin. The prefecture in mbes the latter resides is called Tinh, or” 
‘ chief place of the provinces.’ This first commander bears the name of 
Théng dée. The prefecture which is attached to the ‘ head-quarters’ 
of the province is called Sanh, and the civil prefect bears the title of 
Ong b6 chdnh: he is assisted by a shi i or co judge who is 
called An sat. 


*The English office was very pleasantly situated to the north of the town of 
Ketcho’ on the banks of the river, that of the Dutch was originally close to it. 
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The Pracel or Parocels, is a labyrinth of small islands, rocks and 
sand-banks, which appears to extend up to the 11th degree of north 
latitude, in the 107th parallel of longitude from Paris. Some navi- 
pators have traversed part of these shoals with a boldness more for- 
tunate than prudent, but others have suffered in the attempt The 
Cochin Chinese called them Cén uang. Although this kind of archi- 
pelago presents nothing but rocks and great depths which promises 
more inconveniences than advantages, the king Gra Lone thought he 
had increased his dominions by this sorry addition. In 1816, he went 
with solemnity to plant his flag and take formal possession of these 
rocks, which it is not likely any body will dispute with him. 


11].—On the Bibos, Gauri Gau or Gaurikd Gau of the Indian forests. 
By B. H. Hopeson, Esq. Resident in Nepal. 
To the Editor Journal Asiatic Society. 

I have the honor to submit to you the following subgeneric and 
specific characters of that magnificent wild Bovine animal, whose 
skull Mr. Evans recently exhibited in your Society’s rooms. Amongst 
my drawings, transmitted to Eagland two years ago, you may remem- 
ber to have scen delineations of this animal’s cranium, pourtrayed 
comparatively with those of Bubalus, Bos and Bisonus. The dis- 
tinctive characters, as therein depicted, were certainly sufficiently 
striking, and were noticed by me at that time: but, until I had had 
opportunity to examin® the whole bony frame of both sexes, I did 
not venture to give public expression to my conviction that this 
animal would be found to constitute a new type of the Bovide. I 
have recently had such opportunity, and my hesitation has ceased. I 
have no longer any doubt that the Gouri Gau of the Saul forest and 
of the hilly jangals of south Behar, is neither a Bos nor a Bison, 
but an intermediate form; and, from the vague indications of writers, 
Ll apprehend that the Fossil] Urus of Europe*, and Aristotur’s Persian 
wild bull with depressed horns, were other species of the same type. 

Whether our species be identical with the Gaurus or with the 
Gayeus of authors, it is impossible to conjecture ; since the descrip- 
tions of them amount to little more than the tittle-tattle of sportsmen, 
Lind unwarrantably (as I conceive) adopted into science by men like 
Trait, G. St. Hinarre, and H. Smirag, who have, some of them, made 
Bisons of these animals, and others Tuuri, according to the almost 
unaided dictates of mere imagination! My subgeneric and specific 
characters are both prolix; but so long as our classification continues 


* There are two animals bearing the name of Bos Urus. 
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in its present crude state, this prolixity cannot be avoided. You 
already possess a good delineation of the skull*: I subjoiri herewith 
one of the bony trunk. From the combined characters of the two I] 
deduce my subgeneric designation; and to prove the fixedness of 
those characters, I may add that they are equally conspicuous in both 
sexes; the most remarkable perhaps of them—viz. the signal deve- 
lopment of the spinous processes of the dorsal vertebre, being alse 
fully revealed in the foetus in uterot ! 

The trunk I have sketched for yout is that of a female; and you 
have but to compare it with the trunk of a cow (any breed) to per- 
ceive in how signal a degree the superior length of the spinous pro- 
cesses adverted to, distinguishes Bibos. Owing to this osteological 
peculiarity, the back of the living animal, when the head is down (as 
in the act of grazing) describes almost half a circle from nape to tail. 
But, owing to the slight development of the analogous processes of 
the cervical vertebre, and to the extraordinary height of the frontal 
crest of the head, the state of quiescence in the living animal (the 
stand at ease) exhibits a deep fall between the head and shoulders, | 
very unlike the continuous downward sweep from nose to croup 
which is attributed to the Bisons, and is ascribed in them to the deve-' 
lopment of the spinous processes of both cervical and dorsal vertebra, 
half and half in both. If this be so, the position of the ridge will 
constitute the distinction, quoad hoc, between Bibos and Bisonus, as 
the possession of it by both will constitute @strong affinity between 
the two groups, and one which it is of peculiar importance to mark, 
with reference to those principles by which structure seems to be 
governed throughout the ruminating animals. 

On the other hand, the relationship of Bibos to Bos proper is suffi- 
ciently apparent in their common possession of thirteen pairs of ribs, 
a broad flat forehead, (exclusive of the peculiar frontal crest) and a 
smooth glossy fine coat, though the value of the last character may be 
open to reasonable objection. 

The size and weight of the skull in Bidos, as compared with Bo 
proper, are vastly greater than general proportion would require, if 
they were organized on the same principles: and to this superioi 
weight of the head in the former must be referred, as to its cause 
that signal development of the spinous processes of the dorsal vertebre 
spoken of. 


* See Plate XVI. of the present volume. 


+ I recently procured a specimen of the foetus from the mother’s womb. 1 
was about two months old. 


$ See Plate XXXIX. 
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We have no instance of this latter peculiarity in any proper Bovine 
animal: and, as it is developed even in the womb in Bibos, charac- 
terising before birth the females as well as the males of the race, we 
need look no further for an essential difference of structure between 
Bos and Bibos. 

One word as to the specific name. Subhemachalus is bad, because 
I have now every reason to believe that this animal is found in various 
and remote parts of India. Gaurus and Gaveus are bad, because a 
host of errors cling to the extant descriptions of both, and because 
we can neither distinguish between the two, nor affirm safely that our 
animal is identical with either. Names taken from peculiar structure 
are perhaps the best. Wherefore I would propose the specific name 
of Cavifrons for our animal, as the type of this new form, of which 
one peculiarity is the concavity of the forehead, caused by that ter- 
‘minal ascending sweep of the frontals which carries them above the 
highest edge of the bases of the horns, notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary dimensions of the latter. The horns spread latitudinally, 
both before and behind the utmost breadth of the frontal crest, but noft 
above it. In well grown males the extreme superior limit of the 
bases of the horns is from one to two inches below the crown of the 
frontal crest: I am not aware that this inferior position of the horns, 
nor their strong tendency towards the Bubaline shape (depressed and 
angular) is to be traced in any true Bovine animal. 

The popular name of Gauri’s bull (from Gauri the wife of Siva) 
might suggest the ie catky euphonious and appropriate appellation 
of Gaurianus, but it is objectionable, because I have reason to believe 
that its popular proto-type is applied indiscriminately to all the wild 
bulls of India, some of which are propably Bisons (as Gaurus) and 
others, probably congeners of our Bibos. 

RuMINnANTES, Bovina. 

. Genus Bos ; Subgenus (?) Bibos, nob. 

) Subgeneric characters. 

Head and forequarters exceedingly large. Cranium bovine in its 
general character, but much more massive and depressed: its breadth 
“between the orbits equal to the height, and half of the length: fron- 
tals extremely large in all their proportions, deeply concave and sur- 
‘mounted by a huge semicylindric crest rising above the bases of the 
horns. Posteal plane of the skull vertical, equal to the frontal plane, 
‘and divided centrally by the lambdoid crest. Orbits more salient, 
jand rami of the lower jaw straighter, with less elevated condyles, than 
' the Bos : thirteen pairs of ribs. Spinous processes of the dorsal ver- 
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tebree extremely developed with gradual diminution backwards, causing 
the entire back to slope greatly from the withers to the croup. Neck 
sunk between the head and back. Dewlap evanescent. Horns short, 
very thick and remote, depressed, subtrigonal, presenting the acute 
angle of the triangle to the front. 

1. Species new and type, Bibos cavifrons, nob. Gauri gau of Hindus. 
Habitat, Sau/ forest. 

Specific character.—Large wild Indian Biécs with fine short limbs; 
short tail not reaching to the houghs, broad fan-shaped horizontal ears ; 
smooth glossy hair of a brown red or black color, paled upon the 
forehead and limbs ; tufted knees and brows, and spreading green horng 
with round incurved black tips, and with soft rugous bases, furnished 
posteally with a fragrant secretion. 

10 feet long from snout to rump, and 5% feet high at the shoulder; 
head (to the crown of forehead) 23 inches, and tail 33 inches, 
Female rather smaller, but preserving all the characters of the males 

N. B. To all appearance two other species of Bibos may be found 
in the fossil Urus of Europe, and in Aristorix’s wild bull of Persia 
with depressed horns. These I would call, respectively. 

2. Bibos Classicus. 
3. Bibos Aristotelis. 

Nor are these animals thus mentioned idly: for the suggested new 
allocation of them may stimulate curiosity: travellers in Persia may 
possibly yet discover the living species alluded to by Arisrotte; whilst 
if further research into the fossil remains of the ancient Urus of Europe 
should bring to light the trunk as well as skull of that species, it 
would be a most interesting circumstance to find that our Indian 
forests yet shelter a type of form long since swept from the surface of 
the globe in the Western world: and the proximity of the Himdlaya 
renders such a contingency at least probable. 

The Gauri Gau never quits the deepest recesses of the Sd forest, 
avoiding wholly the proximate Yardi on one side, and the hills on 
the other. It is gregarious in herds of from 10 to 380, the females 
much preponderating over the males in the herds, though even in a 
small herd, there are usually two or three grown males whose conjoint 
office it is to guide and guard the party. This office is discharged 
with uncommon alertness, proving the animal to possess great per- 
fection in all the senses, and with indomitable courage too, if need 
be; so that neither tiger, nor rhinoceros, nor elephant dare molest the 
herd. During the heat of the day the herd reposes in the deepest 
cover, coming forth at morn and eventides to feed on the small and 
open pastures interspersed throughout the forest. Here the animals 


Fot VI. Pl. XXXIX 


Funk of Bibos Cavifrons nob fam. 
Scale. inch lo foot. 


NB. Partial separation ot the cervical 
verlebre muaies the neck seem longer 
thaw tL ts. 


Oriental 1. ith! Press. Calcukla. 
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spread, of necessity, in order to feed, but in moving to and from their 
pastures, they advance in single file, along the narrow beats made by 
themselves, by elephants, rusas, and other large tenants of this 
solitary and seemingly impenetrable wilderness. 
On an elephant and in the day time you may, if you show yourself 
distinctly, approach the herd with facility, and 1 have seen the males 
stand with a careless indifference within a few paces: probably be- 
cause they fear not the wild elephant, and are never molested by 
sportsmen with the aid of the tame one, the sastras having decreed 
that the ‘“‘ Gauri is like unto Bos.” No gentleman of the country 
will attempt to kill the Gauri ; and plebeians, if they have less tender 
‘consciences, have ordinarily no adequate appliances for the work. 
Men of low caste, who have pursued the animal to death, with the 
aid of good guns, describe the chase as very exciting. You must 
plunge into the deepest part of the forest ; eschew all cooking, because 
of the odours exhaled; and all dress, because of its unusual colors. 
Three or four men, provided only with water and parched grain for 
food, proceed to the vicinity of the known haunt of a herd, and, taking 
up their abode in a tree (for fear of tigers) thence descend daily to 
* stalk’ the animals, on their feeding ground. The quarry found, the 
huntsmen spread, under cover of the jangal, and surround the little 
grazing plot. In doing so, they carefully avoid getting ‘ between the 
wind and the nobility’ of the Gauri, for he has an exquisite sense of 
smell ; and, should a keen eye be hesitatingly directed on the moving 
huntsman, he must instantly stand like a stock, till the suspicion fade 
away. In this manner the approaches are made, and many times 
Without success, owing to the vigilance of the herd which the least 
unusual symptom causes to retire into the thick jangal, and often with 
astonishing speed considering the bulk of the animals. In such case 
the hopes of that day are blighted wholly : but, should no suspicion 
be excited, and the party, or some member of it, be able to creep 
within 30 or 40 paces, with a tree at hand to retreat upon, the fire is 
given, and the tree instantly climbed, if the point of assault have been 
perceived by the wounded animal. Otherwise, the cover is kept, and 

the fire repeated; for, it is seldom fatal at once, and the whole 
indignant herd, possibly, but, more probably, the wounded individual 
of it, will scorn retreat, seeking only to discover the injurer. Woe 
Dbetide him if he be discovered and cannot climb his tree ; for the 
) sufferer will exact a fearful vengeance, and, not satisfied with death, 
will gore and trample the corpse to pieces. Ifthe tree be gained, a 
signal proof of the indomitable spirit of the Gauri is afforded, and this 
whether the climber have succeeded in taking up his gun with him, or 
) 
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not. In the latter case, he may starve, unless his comrades shoot the 
Gauri. In the former case, he may work his will on it ; for living, it will 
not stir from the spot without vengeance ; and thougha gun be pointed 
in its very face, and repeatedly discharged, it will continue goring the 
tree and threatening the assailant, till dead. In cases in which the 
luckless climber has dropt his weapon, and his companions have feared 
to come presently to the rescue, the Gaurz has been known to keep its 
station at the bottom of the tree for 24 hours, and, it is believed, 
would never have stirred from the spot, so long as the man was above 
if the animal had not been eventually destroyed. The Tharis, a tribe 
of native foresters, assert that the Gauri’s period of gestation is longer 
than that of the cow; and, from the appearance of the foetus in utero, 
there can be little doubt that the season of love is February, March. 
One calf only is produced at a time. 

The raw-foetal young is white-skinned ; its hoofs are golden yellow ; 
and its head perfectly rounded, in all the cerebral portion. 

The voice of the Gauri is very peculiar, and quite unlike that of the 
ox, buffalo or bison, but, as I am not skilled in bestial tongues, I 
shall not attempt to syllable this utterance. 


IV.—Evtracts translated from the Granthas or sacred books of the 
Dadupanthi Sect. By Lieutenant G. R. Sippons, 1st Light Cavalry, 
Second in command, 3rd Local Horse, Neemuch. 


As I find from the perusal of the May number of the Asiatic Journal 
that you consider my translation of a chapter from the Dadupantht 
Granthas interesting, I do myself the pleasure to forward you ano- 
ther ‘On meditation.” I may as well observe, that they are not from 
the commencement of the Grantha, but selected by me as being in my 
opinion best qualified to shew the moral and religious ideas of the sect. 

When not interested in the subject, I chanced to visit one of 
the Dadupantht institutions at a village near Sambhur and was par- 
ticularly struck by the coniented and severe countenances of the 
sectaries. There were a Principal and several Professors, which 
gave the place the appearance of a college. The former occupied a 
room at the top of the building, and seemed quite absorbed in me- 
ditation ; the professors however were communicative enough, though 
I did not make any inquiries concerning the founder of their sect, for 
which I am now sorry, because it does not seem accurately known who 
Danpvu was*, and I have been assured, perhaps not from the best autho- 


* See page 480 which had not reached the author when this was penned.— Ep. 
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rity, that he was born a Mussulman. The sect is maintained by the 
admission to it of proselytes, and marriage is, I believe, forbidden, as 
also the growing any hair about the face, which gives to the priests 
the appearance of old women. If I should again have an opportunity 
of making inquiries regarding Dapvu I will not overlook it. In the 
meantime, I beg to subscribe myself, &c. 

faaicHt Ba | G. 5S. 
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* The orthography is left without correction as in the original. The letter @ 
it must be remembered is to be pronounced kh or @. We have arranged the 
verses according to their measure and rhyme, in lieu of carrying them on 
continuously in the native fashion.—Ep. 
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Translation of the Chapter on Meditation. 

Reverence to thee, who art devoid of illusion, adoration of God, 
obedience to all saints, salutation to those who are pious. To God the 
first, and the last. 

He that knoweth not delusion is my God. 

1. Danv hath said, in water there exists air, and in air water ; 3 yet are 
these elements distinct. Meditate, therefore, on the wipst8ions affinity 
between God and the soul. 

2. Even as ye see your countenance reflected in a mirror, or your shadow 
in the still water, so, behold Ra’m in your minds, because he is with all. 

3. If ye look into a mirror, ye see yourselves as ye are, but he in 
whose mind there is no mirror cannot distinguish evil from good. 

4. <As the zi/ plant contains oil, and the flower sweet odour, as butter 
is in milk, so is God in every thing. 

5. He that formed the mind, made it as it were a temple for himself 
to dwell in; for God liveth in the mind, and none other but God. 

6. Oh! my friend, recognize that being with whom thou art so intimately 
connected ; think not that God is distant, but believe that like thy own 
shadow, He is ever near thee. 

7. The stalk of the lotus cometh from out of water, and yet the lotus 
separates itself from the water! For why? Because it loves the moon 
better. 

8. So, let your meditations tend to one object, and believe that he who 
by nature is void of delusion, though not actually the mind, is in the mind 
of all. 

9. Toone that truly meditateth, there are millions, who, outwardly 
only, observe the forms of religion. The world indeed is filled with the 
latter, but of the former there are very few. 

10. The heart which possesseth contentment wanteth for nothing, but 
that which hath it not, knoweth not what happiness meaneth. : 

11. If ye would be happy, cast off delusion. Delusion is an evil which © 
ye know to be great, but have not fortitude to abandon. : 

12. Receive that which is perfect into your hearts, to the exclusion of 
all besides ; abandon all things for the love of God, for this Dapvu declares 
is the true devotion. : 

13. Cast off pride, and become acquainted with that which is devoid of | 
sin. Attach yourselves to Ra’m, who is sinless, and suffer the thread of — 
your meditations to be upon him. | 

14. All have it in their power to take away their own lives, but they 
cannot release their souls from punishment ; for God alone is able to | 
pardon the soul, though few deserve his mercy. | 

15. Listen to the admonitions of God, and you will care not for hungal | 
nor for thirst ; neither for heat, nor cold ; ye will be absolved from the 
imperfections of the flesh. a 

16. Draw your mind forth, from within, and dedicate it to God ; because | 
if ye subdue the imperfections of your flesh, ye will think only of God. | 
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17. If ye call upon God, ye will be able to subdue your imperfections 
and the evil inclinations of your mind will depart from you ; but they will 
return to you again when ye cease to call upon him. 

18. Dapv loved Ra’ incessantly ; he partook of his spiritual essence 
and constantly examined the mirror, which was within him. 

19. He subdued the imperfections of the flesh, and overcame all evil 
inclinations ; he crushed every improper desire, wherefore the light of 
Ra’m will shine upon him. 

20. He that giveth his body to the world, and rendereth up his soul to 
its Creator, shall be equally insensible to the sharpness of death, and the 
misery which is caused by pain. 

21. Sit with humility at the foot of God, and rid yourselves of the 
impurities of your bodies. Be fearless and let no mortal qualities pervade 
you. 

22, From the impurities of the body there is much to fear, because all 
sins enter into it; therefore let your dwelling be with the fearless and 
conduct yourselves towards the light of God. 

23. For there, neither sword nor poison have power to destroy, and 
‘sin cannot enter. Ye will live even as God liveth, and the fire of death 
will be guarded, as it were with water. 

24. He that meditateth will naturally be happy, because he is wise and 
suffereth not the passions to spread over his mind. He loveth but one God. 
25. The greatest wisdom is to prevent your minds from being influenc. 
ed by bad passions, and, in meditating upon the one God. Afford help 
also to the poor stranger. 

26. If ye are humble ye will be unknown, because it is vanity which 
impelleth us to boast of our own merits, and which causeth us to exult, in 
being spoken of by others. Meditate on the words of the holy, that the 
fever of your body may depart from you. 

27. For when ye comprehend the words of the holy, ye will be 
disentangled from all impurities, and be absorbed in God. If ye flatter 
yourselves, you will never comprehend. 

28. When ye have learned the wisdom of the invisible one, from the 
mouth of his priests, ye will be disentangled from all impurities ; turn 
ye round therefore, and examine yourselves well, in the *mirror which 
crowneth the lotus. 
| 29. Meditate on that particular wisdom, which alone is able to increase 
in you, the love and worship of God. Purify your minds, retaining only 
that which is excellent. 

30. Meditate on him by whom all things were made. Pandits and 
Qéazis are fools: of what avail are the heaps of books which they have 
compiled ? 

31. What does it avail to compile a heap of books? Let your minds 
Teely meditate on the spirit of God, that they may be enlightened regard. 


* YCY WAM WTA is the original. 
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ing the mystery of his divinity. Wear not away your lives, by studying 
the vedas. | 

32. Thereis fire in water and water in fire, but the ignorant know it not, 
He is wise that meditateth on God, the beginning and end of all things. 

33. Pleasure cannot exist without pain, and pain is always accompanied 
with pleasure. Meditate on God, the beginning and end, and remember 
that hereafter, there will be two rewards. 

34. In sweet there is bitter, and in bitter there is sweet, although the 
ignorant know it not. Dano hath meditated on the qualities of God, the 
eternal. 

35. Oh man! ponder well ere thou proceedest to act. Do nothing until 
thou hast thoroughly sifted thy intentions. 

36. Reflect with deliberation on the nature of thy inelinations before 
thou allowest thyself to be guided by them; acquaint thyself thoroughly 
with the purity of thy wishes, so that thou mayest become absorbed in God. 

37. He that reflecteth first, and afterwards proceedeth to act, is a great 
man, but he that first acteth, and then considereth is a fool whose counte. 
nance is as black as the face of the former is resplendent. 

38. He that is guided by deliberation, will never experience sorrow 
or anxiety : on the contrary he will always be happy. 

39. Oh ye who wander ,in the paths of delusion, turn your minds 
towards God, who is the beginning and end of all things ; endeavour to 
gain him, nor hesitate to restore your soul, when required, to that abode 
from whence it emanated. 


V.— History of the Rajas of Orissa, from the reign of Raja Yudhishtira, 
translated from the Vansdvali. By the late ANDREW STIRLING, 
Esq. C.S. 


{The substance of this history is introduced in the translator’s ‘‘ Report on 
Orissa Proper or Cuttack,’’ published in the Asiatic Researehes, vol. XVI. but 
the present manuscript (in the lamented author’s own hand) is worthy of 
preservation as the source whence the materials of his excellent memoir were 
drawn. Itis our object to collect all native accounts of the kind in their original 
state to serve as records and authorities, quantum valeant. We have left the 
GILCHRISTIAN orthography to save trouble: the scholar can readily transfer the 
names into the classical form, while the common reader will pronounce them 
more in the present native fashion, from their actual dress.—Ep. ] 


On the death of raja Jupisurnr the period of the Kali Juga 


obtained complete prevalence. In this jog the actions of men are 


good in the proportion of 4 and vicious in that of 3. The average 
stature of man is 34 cubits. 


After the death of this raja (Yupisnrurra), raja PursexKuir reigned 
237 years. In the plenitude of his power and glory this prince perform- 
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ed the Aswamedha yuga; having by accident incurred the displeasure 
and the curses of a brahmin named TuxsHaka, he was bit by a snake. 
The raja, knowing that his end was at hand, had the Sree Bhagwut 
Pooran read to him, and then resigned himself to his fate. 

His son Janama Jaya ruled 220 years. To revenge the death of 
his father this raja performed the Surp avatar jog and destroyed snakes 
innumerable. The serpent Tukshaka who had bit raja PursEKnit, 
alarmed at this spectacle, betook himself to the heaven of Indra to 
pray for assistance, and was saved through the interference and suppli- 
cation of that deity. R4&ja Sursunxu Deo succeeded and reigned 170 
years. This prince caused to be excavated the tank called Sursunkh, 
and founded the temple of Srez Duoteswar Manapes between the 
Mahanuddee and the ghat of Janjpore, (Yajapoor.) 

After him raja Gorama Deo reigned 175 years and, 

Raja Suncara Deo reigned 88 years. This latter prince dug numerous 
wells and tanks of all sizes and descriptions. 

Then raja Meutnprr Deo reigned 170 years, raja Serissu Deo 194 
ditto, raja Gunouur Deo 175, and raja Seta or Swera Deo 185. 

The latter prince was succeeded by Bezr BickkRMaseEET (VicRAMA- 
pity) who governed the country 130 years. This prince by means of 
enchantments subjected to his will and authority the Dkeo named Asnta 
Bzitat. 

He was succeeded by raja Sausuanea Deo whose reign lasted 117 
years. After him raja Buosa reigned 180 years. This was 
a highly accomplished prince acquainted with all the sciences. 
Seven hundred and fifty-two poets of celebrity resided at his court. 
Amongst them by far the most distinguished and accomplished was Ca- 
Lipasa who composed the poem called the Maha Natuk. Raja Buos, 
built fort Barabuttee. To him is ascribed the introduction of the use 
of boats and ships, the invention of wheeled-carriages, ploughs, water- 

tmaills and the weaver’s loom, and the establishment of the imposts 
‘Called sayer. 

_ Raja Apurz Munnoo Deo succeeded and reigned 125 years. This 
prince was acquainted with the past, the present, and the future. 

_ Afterwards réja Tzxpoo Dxo, reigned 135 years. It was this 
| prince who first ordained that four cowries should be called one gunda, 
twenty gundas a pun, and sixteen pun one kahawun. He invented like- 
wise the measure of weight called the seer. 

Then r4ja Buam Deo ruled 120 years. He established pecuniary 

mulets for particular offences. 

Raja Axutra or Asurra reigned 53 years. This prince was 
Temarkable for and indeed received his name from his eating his food 
without either cutting or chewing it. 


————— 
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Raja Cuunpva Deo reigned 13 years. Then came the reign of 
mah4raja Inpra Dyamna, which lasted at two different periods for 333 
years. The country of this king was Malwa. He built the temple of 
Sree Jeoah Pursottem Chutr with stones quarried from the mountain 
Anoola Salee distant 160 coss from that place, which he brought to 
the spot loaded on the backs of tortoises. **‘ After finishing the 
building he went to the heaven of Brahma to bring down Brahma Jeo 
to consecrate it. He found Brahma absorbed in the worship of Pur- 
mesur. After stating the object of his visit therefore in the most 
supplicatory manner he determined to wait until Brahma should have 
leisure to attend to his request on completing his worship of Sree Jeo. 
In this long interval, a violent irruption of the ocean took place which 
overwhelmed the temple at Pursottem Chutr and covered it entirely 
with sand so that all traces of it were lost, and the memory of the 
building passed away from the minds of men. 

After this period raja Gan Manpuava reigned 137 years, this prince 
beholding a vast plain of sand all around at Pursottem Chutr was 
accustomed to ride over it on horseback in every direction. One day 
by accident the hoof of his horse struck on the Neel Chukr or. metal 
spire of the temple of raja Inpra Dyumna which sent forth a sound. 
The raja surprised looked about to ascertain the cause of the noise, 
and at last discovered the temple. He then began to dig away the 
sand,-and at the end of three years and three months had entirely 
restored the building to its former state. About this time raja 
Inpra Dyumna having persuaded Brahma to accompany him from 
his heaven arrived at the spot. A furious dispute now arose between 
the two monarchs both claiming the temple as hisown. BrauMa 
interfering desired them to contend with words no longer, but to 
produce evidence to establish their statements, when a proper decision — 
should be passed. Maharaja 1npra Dyumwna then said; ‘‘ The crow 
which sits on the kulp bur tree, and the tortoises which brought on 
their backs the stones used in the building of the temple shall be my 
witnesses.” Branuma accordingly went in company with the two 
rajas to listen to the testimony of the crow. On arriving at 
the site of the tree, they found the crow (which by some miraculous 
change had become Chutoor Bhooj or four-legged) laying asleep on the 
surface of the water of the tank called Rohace kund. Branuma placing 
his hand on the back of the bird conjured it to speak and declare who 
built the great temple close at hand. The crow starting from its sleep 
cried out ‘‘ What, Brana, art thou who hast thus awakened me? — 
Even the thousand-faced Brauma is not entitled to disturb my rest.” 


* Literal translation. 
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Brauma replied “ True, but I again conjure thee, say whose temple is 
this.” The crow then answered, “ It is raja InpRa Dyumwna’s. It was 
long buried in sand from an inundation of the sea; raja GAL 
Mapuava cleared away the sand and has restored it to its former 
condition.” The parties then went to the Indra Dyumna *Talao where 
there were many tortoises, who as soon as they saw Mah4raja InpRA 
Dyumna all plunged to the bottom. Brana asked wherefore they 
fled, they answered, ‘‘ Raja Inpra Dyumna is come back again. We 
fear lest he should again load us with stones and pay us for our labour 
as scurvily as before, seeing that he only gave us a daily allowance of 
a handful of rice, a gourd, and a little bhunna of the value of about a 
cowree.” Raja Gat Mapuava became now overwhelmed with shame 
and was obliged to acknowledge himself in the wrong. He died 
shortly after. Then the raja Inpra Dyumna having performed a jog 
placed the Dar Brahm image in the temple with due ceremony. The 
image of Next Mapuava disappeared from that time. The principal 
tanee named Mooxta Devi founded the temple called the Mookta 
Mundup and ranee Goonpicna, another of his wives, built the 
Goondicha Mundult and established the ruth jatra. At the time of the 
festival the latter ranee stood before the great ruth of Jugunnath 
which is called Nundee Ghose and prayed thus: ‘Oh divinity, let 
none of my offspring survive, lest becoming inflated with pride they 
Should lay claim to the merit of having built the temple and say, the 
jmage is ours.” The same ranee enclosed the temple with four walls, 
which was called the Meghad enclosure. Her prayers were so well 
attended to that all the children of raja Iypra Dyumna died away and 
none was left to perpetuate the race. 

The sovereigns of the Kesuree Buns (or Vansa) dynasty then suc- 
ceeded to the government. 

The first of these, Counpra Kusurnx ruled 52 years. Then raja 
Jussat Kesurer ruled 96 years, Kurune Kesurer 117, and raja 
Soorus Kesurer 117 years. The latter r4ja founded the village of 
Gope. He was succeeded by raja Lutuar Kesures who reigned 113 
years. He built the famous temple of Bhovaneswara, and his ranee 
dug the tank called Bindoo Sagur. Then raja Busunr Kxesurue 
reigned 95 years, and Pupum Kesuren 59 years. The latter prince 


* The famous tank near the Gondichar Nour, called vulgarly Inder Dummun 
Talao. 

t The Goondicha Mundul retains its old name, It is the building to which 
ugunnath is taken during the ruth jattra. The great ruth also is still called 
undi Ghose. 
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paid tributetono one. He built the temple of Ananta Poorooshoottama 
Deva Thakoor, and his ranee established a jatra there in the month of 
Cheyt. 

Raja Niroopa Kxgsures reigned 48 years. This prince committed 
fornication with the females of the brahmin tribe, as a punishment for 
which offence the race of the Krsurres Buns princes became extinct. 

The Cyourane dynasty* next reigned. Raja Upr Patcuourana 
held the reins of government for 90 years. This prince put a stop 
to the worship of all the gods and goddesses excepting Sree Birsang 
Dar (at Janjpore), Gotam Cuunps Deses, and Kauixa Dever. He 
established in Orissa the historical record called Mandula Panjee +, and 
also a tax on marriage which proved very oppressive. It occasioned 
ruin to the family of a particular brahmin and broke his heart: in 
dying he breathed a sigh before Purmesur jeo which produced the ex- 
tinction of the Chourang race. 

The Soorvs Buns dynasty{ then succeeded; raja Soorus Dro. 
swayed the sceptre for 78 years. He built Sarungurh and established 
five different “‘ Kuttuks’’§ or seats of government; the Ist at Janjpore ; 
the second at Amrabuttee ; the third at Choudwar; the fourth, at 
Chulta|| ; the fifth at Bunarussee{, (the site of the modern Cuttack.) 

Raja Gunerswara Deo succeeded and reigned 92 years. This 
prince conquered the whole country between the Ganges and the 
Godavery, subduing each of the rajas in succession. 

Afterwards raja Exazruttre Kam Deo reigned 76 years. He was 
void of all passions and sensual desires, and devoted solely to religion. 
He never ate without hearing the Geet Govinda repeated. 

Raja AnNunc Buzem Duo, succeeded and reigned 65 years. He 
rebuilt the temple of Sree Jevah Porsutiem Chutter and carried the 
edifice to a great height. This prince was renowned for his piety and 
the splendour of his court. He established the worship of the 
deotas on a proper footing, granted large assignments to brahmins, 
and appointed sixteen great officers of state called Sawunts for his 
own service, besides 72 Nigogs (servants of different descriptions), 


* Chourang Vansa. 

+ The historical records of the temple at Jugunnath are called Mandula Pan- 
jee. 

t Sooruj Vansa. 

§ Kutiuk appears to be a Sanskrit word having the signification given in the 
text. 

|| I am ignorant where this may be. 

q A village called Bunarussee still exists on the extreme point of the island 
where the Keetjonee and Mahanuddee separate. 
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and 36 offices. The titles of Sawunt, Mungraj, Burjunna, Patsahanee, 
Chotra, Raee Gooroo, and Purrera* had their origin with this prince. 
He however put to death a number of brahmins; to expiate which 
offence he established the three daily Bhogs (offerings of food at the 
temple of Jugunnath), founded numerous Mundups and dug no less 
than 84 wells and tanks. 

After him raja Atre Deo reigned 27 years. He built the temple 
of Ullah Nath in the Ootra Khund or northern country. It is said 
that in that temple the sound of the music of the heavenly choristers 
in the court of InpRra could he heard. | 

Raja Pertas Burem Deo, reigned 39 years: his principal minister ‘ 
was AcHoort Das Purrera. This prince conquered as far as Boad 
and built the temples of Pursuram Jeo and Hunooman Jeo, at the 
ghat of Janjepore. 

Raja Pursorrem Deo reigned 27 years. This raja made a vow that 
he would enjoy the persons of a lac of women. He had got through 
60,000 when all his limbs became rotten and dropped to pieces. So he 
died. 

After him raja Lancora Nursine Dso, reigned 18 years. He 
built the temple at Kunaruk. This prince was renowned for his 
strength and skill in all athletic exercises. He could break a block 
of stone with a blow of his fist. Many say too that blood flowed from 
his eyes continually and that he had a taillike a monkey. His dewan 
was SHIBAEE SINGH SOONTRA. 

Afterward raja Barz Buanoo Des reigned 22 years. In the 
reign of this prince rice in the husk sold for K. 1128, P. per bhurrum. 
In other words a dreadful famine was experienced,—he was poi- 
soned by some of his courtiers. 

Raja Satooxa Nursina Deo reigned 18 years. In this rdja’s 
reign also there was a severe scarcity. The necessities of life rose to 
such a price that thousands perished of hunger, and in their distress 
even lost all regard for the distinctions of castef. 

Raja Kupin Inpra Dev reigned 32 years. In his reign darkness 
prevailed over the earth for seven days together. Raja BHAanoo Drs 
reigned 26 years. Itis saidofthis raja that having on some occasion 
found a hair in his Mahapershad, he punished the Shewuks of the 
temple most severely in consequence. The Shewuks complained 
bitterly before the idol of the treatment they had experienced, and 


* Ajl well-known Ooriah names in the present day. 
+ The account adds, MAN SINGH visited Orissa in this reign. Jf this is Ax- 
BER’s MAN SINGH there must of course be some error in tie statement. 
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prayed Jugunnath to vindicate their characters. Accordingly Purmesur 
Jeo appeared in a vision to the raja and said ‘‘ The hair which you 
found in the Mahapershad was a hair from my head.” The follow. 
ing day the raja saw a hair on the head of the image of Sree Sree 
Maha Prubhoo which he plucked out, when miraculous to relate blood 
flowed. From that time the Bhog or offering of food called the Bal 
Bhog was established. 

Afterwards raja Kussz Nursina Dso reigned 36 years. In his 
time lightning struck the temple of Pursaram Tuaxoor and threw 
down a great part of it. The stones falling into the river formed a 
new stream called the Mudagoonee. In this temple one might hear 
the sound of heavenly instruments from the swerga regions. The 
dewan of this raja was a person named Brerzoo Paxarn. His 
reign was remarkable for witnessing the performance by an indi- 
vidual of the pious ceremony called the Sak Poshee Narinder, or the 
feeding of a thousand persons. The raja farther established the hat 
called the Sundh hat, dug the famous tank called Nurinder Sooruj, 
and founded the Chundra jatra of Sree Jeo. 

Afterwards raja Duanava Deo reigned 26, and raja BuLez Banoo 
Duo 23 years. The former prince drank wine and committed incest 
with his daughter, to expiate which crimes he dug the tank called 
Kosla gung. In the reign of this prince paddy sold at two 
kahawuns per bhurrum; rice at 10 cowrees per seer; cotton at 
1 p. 5 g. per seer. : 

R4ja Kuerxa Nursine Deo, then reigned 1 year 3 months, 
and raja Perras Rooper Dro 36 years. The latter prince subjected 
to his dominion the whole country as far as Setbund Ramesir (the 
bridge of Rama.) 

R4ja Kuuxarooa Dzo reigned 8 years. He lost his life in playing 
at the game called humgnoree. With this prince ended the race of 
Sooruj Buns monarchs. 

Afterwards came the Gunga Buns dynasty*. | 

The first of these princes raja Besr Buanoo Deo reigned 25 years. 
The remarkable circumstance of his reign is that he established the 
Khundaits in the country of Orissa. Raja Nursine Deo reigned 39 
years. He built the bhog mundup and constructed the shed within 
the walls of the temple of Sree Jeo called the Koorome Bedha. He! 
also introduced the idols called the Puttia Gumputtee Thakoor and 
Muddun Mohun Thakoor. With this prince the Gunga Buns dynasty 
ended. ‘: 

The princes of the Bhoee Buns dynastyt succeeded. 


* Gangé Vansa. +t Bhui Vansa. 
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The first of these, raja Kursu Inver Dro, reigned 40 years. He 
built the temple of Kupileswur Mahadeo and conquered Bidya Nuggur. 

Afterwards raja Pursorrem Dzo reigned 30 years. This prince 
conquered the country of Kunjee Kavery and brought the Sut Badee* 
Thakoor from that place. During his reign a person named Ruxut 
Bauov entered Orissa and plundered and laid waste the country. 
The raja at length succeeded in expelling him and pursued him as far 
as the banks of the Ganges. 

Raja Gosinp Dxo reigned 10 years, a very unjust and oppressive 
prince. Raja Cauxa Pertas Deo reigned 2 years and 15 (days?). 
In the plenitude of his power and arrogance he ordered the Shewuks of 
Sree Jeo to bring grass for his horses, who indignant at the requisition, 
placed a little grass on the singhasun and uttered these complaints 
which were attended to. The raja shortly after died by poison. 

Afterwards raja Toxa Ruaeoo Dxo, reigned 8 years, 8 months, and 
Pursottem Dxo 18 years. The latter prince was a Sree Kishen 
Bhugut (query ? worshipper of Krishna). He built three ruths and 
performed the Gondicha jatra with them. He established the Busant 

~Oochut Jatra likewise. Furren Kuanf murdered the son of this raja 

who had been guilty of no offence whatever. When raja Pursorrem 

| Deo died, 13 of his ranees burnt with his corpse. 

Raja GuneapuuR Deo reigned 3 years. He was thrown into a cave 

and perished. Raja Buttusu Dzo then reigned 8 years, 8 months, 
and raéja Kunsutta Nursine Deo, 17 years. The latter prince was 
burnt alive. 

Then Raja Tet1nca Mooxoonp Déo reigned 22 years and 8 months. 
Whilst this prince was absent with his whole army on a pilgrimage to 
bathe in the Ganges, the well known Katapauar took advantage of the 

opportunity to make an inroad into Orissa. This KaLapauar was origi- 
nally a brahmin, the story of his conversion to Muhammedanism is thus 
told. The king’s daughter} became smitten with his person and deter- 
mined to gratify her passion, she endeavoured to visit him but was 
deterred from approaching near him by the appearance of his 
| household goddess who shone like a flaming fire. She was then 
| obliged to have recourse to stratagem and contrived with the 


consent of her father and mother to make him eat flesh and drink wine 

in consequence of which acts he lost caste, his guardian deity abandon- 
ed him, and he became an apostate from his faith. From this period 

* Satya vadin, truth-speaking. 

+ Who was Futren Kuan? 

{Is this the daughter of Sourman GoorGAnee king of Bengal at that period, 
whose general, Kalapahar is so styled in some accounts ? 


a ae 
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must be dated the subjection of Orissa to the Mussulman government. 
Kaxapanar pushed straight for Pooree with the intention of destroy- 
ing all the once famous Hindu places of worship. As he entered 
the place a thick darkness came on which prevailed for several hours. 
The invader did much injury to the temples of Sree Jeo, cut down the 
Kulp Bur tree, and even threw the image itself of Purmesur into the 
fire. It was kept in the flames constantly for seven days but in vain, 
not a particle of it was even singed. The image was then thrown into 
the sea from whence it was recovered by a person named Soopan Das, 
who concealed it in the hollow of the instrument called murdung, and 
placed it with great veneration in a private part of his house. After 
KaALApPAHAR had committed numerous excesses and abominations, a 


swarm of bees issued from the temple of Bhovaneswar, attacked him — 


with their stings and drove him frantic with rage and pain out of the 


country. 


Afterwards raja Ram Cuunper Deo succeeded to the throne and — 
reigned 38 years and 4months*. This prince re-established the Dar 


Brahm image in the dewul of Sree Jeo. He was summoned to 


Nirmuila by raja Man Sinau on the part of the emperor AxszR who 
conferred on him a Khelaat. The mouzahs Ramchunderpore, Beer 
Ramchunderpore, Bijye Ramchunderpore, and Abhee Mokhree Ram-_ 


chunderpore, were founded and peopled by this prince. 


ua’ 


Raja Pursorrem Deo reigned 22 years. He founded Parsatoneaa a 


and Beer Pursotiempore. 


Raja Nursine Deo succeeded and reigned 26 years. He foundell yf 


the Nursingpore Sasun and dug a large tank there. A person named — 
Des Puuras a brahmin, who had received some injury from the raja, — 
went secretly to the Moghuls and gave information of his proceedings, — 


He brought back with him a party of Moghul troops who fell upon the - 


raja whilst he was employed in consecrating the tank, and put him to 


death after a sharp contest with histroops. Before this event the _ 


had conquered Gurh Ram Mundee. 


Raja Butpuvupper Deo reigned 39 years. He founded the Bulbhud: | 
derpore Sasun, This raja conquered and subjected to his authority 


ada 


numerous Gurhs and Killahs. 

Afterwards Moxoonp Duo raja reigned 34 years, and 4 months. He 
taking with him Kunwuzta Der, Pat Manaper ranee conquered 
the whole country to the banks of the Ganges. He built a Nour or 


* From this time of course the reigns of the Ooriah rajas are merely | 
nominal, as the Moguls took possession of the whole country excepting the hilly | 


regions, Khunda Pooree and the 4 pergunnahs, Sunbaee, Rahung, Seraeen and 


Choubeescood. 
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palace at Betpore and in the 37th Auk went to bathe in the Gundukee 
river. He married the daughter of BanpHoo Bauwar Sinea. He 
came from Budree Narain on the boat called a champ, to the Nil Kun- 
dur that is Pursottem chutter, where he worshipped Jugunnath Jeo and 
founded the Mukoond Bullubh Bhog. He died of the small-pox at 
Jaujpore. 

Raja Dirz Sineu Deo reigned 27 years and 8 months. In the 7th 
Auk the gates of the temple of Jugunnath closed suddenly. Afterwards 
in the 2ist Auk a person named Jy Jez Rama came with a party of 
380 people and opened them. Raja Dire Sineu Deo killed the 
Kuunvart of Burung and took possession of his country. He con- 
quered also Banpore and built a palace at Rutheepore in Khoonda. 
He died in the 34th Auk* at Ponee. 

_ Hvrtirixisspen Deo succeeded and reigned 40 years. This raja 
made a quantity of chunam by burning cowries and whitewashed 
about one half of the great temple of Sree Jeo. 

Afterwards raja Goprnatu reigned seven years and 2 months. 

Raja Ramcuvunver Deo reigned 12 years. He was renowned for his 
strength and skill in athletic exercises. This prince was entrapped 
by Mouummep Tuxer (the Mussulman Soobedar) who put him in 
confinement, killed his dewan Bumoo Buowursur, and exercised 
authority in his country for some time. He afterwards escaped through 
the intervention of Sree Jeo, and recovered possession of his country 
‘but was killed in a contest with the Mussulmans. 

’ He was succeeded by raja Beer Kissors Dro who reigned 44 years- 
Tn the 2nd Auk, Puptasu Deo of Puttier aspired to the rajgee, and 
gained possession of it for a short time, but was betrayed by raja Brrr 
Kinz Dao’s people, who pretended to espouse his cause, and put to 
death. In the 17th Auk the Marhattas laid waste Khinda and took pos- 
session of the pergunnahs with Pursottem Chutter eli; in the 23rd Auk 
Narian Deo came into Orissa and claimed the rajgee. The raja’s 
dewan was sent to the Marhattas to bee assistance, who dispatched a 
force to his aid on his agreeing to mortgage the pergunnahs Ser- 
deem and Simbaee. Narain Deo was accordingly driven out and Berr- 
KIssORE Dxo then took up his abode at Banpore. The raja was now 
seized with a desire to learnthe enchantment called the Ashta Bietu] 
Deo, and whilst studying intently the requisite incantations he lost 
his reason. He was then plundered by his bukshee Damoopur 
Buowursur who took him into Cuttack to the raja Ram Pundit 
by whom he was confined and his grandson Dire Sineu Deo installed 


* Perhaps a contraction of abhishék, the year of his reign. 
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in the rajgee. In raja Bezr Kisnorz Deo’s time two dreadful 
famines were experienced*. 

Raja Dizns Sineu Deo reigned 18 years. He was an excellent and 
virtuous prince. He paid a regular peshcush and built the nour at 
Khonda Gurh. Réja Muxoonp Dzo reigned after him 20 years. In 
the 9th Auk the Feringees entered Cuttack and acquired the province 
of Orissa. 


VI.—Some account of the valley of Kashmir, Ghazni, and Kabul ; in a 
letter from G. J. Viens, Esq. dated Bunderpore, on the Wuler lake, 
Kashmir, June 16, 1837+. 

My conscience smites me for not having according to your request 
sent you a word or two on the astea kat vooy avipwy of the countries 
which I have lately visited. I have to request you in perusing 
the following observations, to bear in mind that they are chiefly from 
memory, as my notes are at Loodiana, and that had I intended, when 
I quitted England, to visit these regions of past, present, poetical, and 
coming interest, I should have been better prepared both with in- 
formation and instruments for scientific research. | 

Before speaking in detail of the natural curiosities of Kashmir, it 
must be remarked that by far the greatest is the valley itself. To 
say nothing of its verdant lawns, its innumerable streams and the dense 
deodar and fir forests. on its southern side ; it cannot I imagine be 
contemplated as a rocky basin or cradle, without admiration of its 
size, and its unrivalled proportions of height to distance. By the 
Poonah road it is 160 miles marching from Bunber to Baramula very 
severe in places, By the Rajawur road somewhat less to Shupeony. 
Its greatest lengthis 75 or 80 miles. Its greatest breadth does not 
exceed 24° 133 miles by actual survey in a straight line from the 
hill of Skupton to that of Islamabad. Its smallest width is about 
14 miles. The height of the peaks of the Pir Punjal will be 
found I think, when actually taken, to be at about 16,000 feet. 
Abramukha on the north side of the valley is higher; and is so consi- 


* All these are well known occurrences in the modern history of the province. 

+ We are much obliged to Mr. Vrene for this interesting account of some of the 
countries he has lately made his home. We have left his notes as they stand, 
bespeaking some indulgence from his readers for the want of strict arrangement 
in a hasty epistle,—but a much larger share for the blunders we have doubtless 
committed in many of the names; for besides the difficulties of a crossed and 
interlined manuscript in no very legible hand, the letter reached us soaked — 
through and nearly obliterated by a journey of 1,500 miles in the rains. We 
were forced to recopy the whole before the compositors could undertake it.—Ep. 
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dered by the natives. A curious belief is current with them that no 
poisonous snake exists within view of its summit. 

Nangad Parbat or Diarmal as the Tibetans call it, is one of the 
noblest peaks I ever saw. It will be found to be 18,000 or 19,000 
feet in my humble judgment. It rises near Assor or Astor, about half 
way and on the left of the path to Little Tibet, and is usually con- 
cealed in the clouds when the other mountains are uncovered. 

There are two other peaks of vast height named Nanou and Kanou 
between Kashmir and Laddk, near the village of Marchwerwand. Baron 
Hues. saw them from the Pir Punjal: I was not so fortunate in my 
weather. 

There are a dozen passes which are called highways, that are often 
used: and 500 places by which an active mountaineer could pass in 
and out of the valley. 

The Pir Punjal pass and others on the south side are about 12,500 
feet high. Poonah, which is the only one, excepting that of the 
valley of the Jelum to Baramula, that is open all the oe for horse 
and foot, is only 8,700 feet by the boiling point. 

Of the two passes to the north, that by Derans to Laddk on the 

right and Jskardo on the left is open all the year for foot. The way 
to Iskardo by Deosea or Deoseh is said not yet to be practicable for 
horses. I am waiting here for a day or two in consequence. 
_ The source of the Jelum is 10 miles or more beyond Veraag. I 
have visited it; my thermometer gave me to the best of my recollection 
between 9 and 10,000 feet. It is very singular that its source should 
not be adorned with a single Hindu monument when there is hardly 
a large spring without one. The Jelum above Isldmdbdd is called the 
Sandren ; thence to Baramula it is known only by the name of the Vet 
or Wet, or Beyah; thence in the pass it retains with the Hindus its 
penskrit name the Vetasta : the natives simply call it Deriah “the ri- 
ver.” It winds 36 times in its course between Isldmdbdéd and Baramula 
and forms 16 islands. In Kashmir it is one of the most tranquil rivers 
I ever saw ; its rush in the spring through some parts of the Bara- 
mula pass is terrific. It is a miniature of the rapids above Niagara. 

Lakes.—There are 17 in the plain and mountain together, the largest 
is the Wuler on whose banks I am now writing. I measured it yes- 
terday. It no where exceeds 13 miles across. Tauk is the only island, 4 
miles from Baramula, containing about 2 acres. It is said that a city 


stood where the lake now is, and that the ruins visible beneath the 
- water were collected and formed into am island. There is a Hindu 


: 
| 


Yuin on it and a musjid built by Bud shah : it is said there are ruins all 
around it. I struck my foot against a stone whilst swimming there at 
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several yards from the shore. There is no mountain stream of any 
size that pours its waters into this lake. The Singara is collected — 
here in great quantities. The Jelum flows along its south-western 
edge; it is fed by landsprings bubbling to the surface here and there, . 
and is very shallow generally. The city lake is fed by two streams ; 
that on which the Shalumar is built and the Tail Bal, a deep and full 
river 20 yards in width, which flows from the glacier behind the 
Shalumar 9,000 feet in height. The greatest width of this lake © 
does not exceed 24 miles. The lotus flower is abundant ; and more 
than 50 different species of plants are in bloom during four months 
in and near the water. The Shalumar is of polished black block 
marble, 24 yards square, with a colonnade north-east and south-west ; 
ornaments copied from the Hindus. The lake has two islands and a 
causeway. One is the Chehar Chenar (isle of Chenar) or Rupa Lauk 
and the other Sona Lauk from the buildings that were on them. On the 
latter island was a four-walled building used by the Patdns as a starv- 
ing prison. There are perhaps 1,000 floating gardens that would be 
taken for beds of reeds till they are looked into and the melons are. 
seen: 50 yards by 3 is the usual size, and each garden is sold for a 
rupee or two. x 
Seven kinds of flat-bottomed boats are used in Kashmir of the 
dingee shape. They are propelled by paddles of deodar of 500 or 
1,000 kirwahs each ; and are used for bringing rice to the city. \) 
When the river rises, the floodgates shut of themselves ; and pre- 
vent the lake from damaging the country. This lake also is very 
shallow. % 
Between the Takht is Salwa 800 feet high; and the fort on Hari 
Parbat (350 feet) distant somewhat more than two miles apart, the 
city lies on the edge of this lake, which is extended to the foot of — 
the mountains. — 
As to the question of the valley having been drained, I am unwilling 
to hazard a decided opinion till I have talked over the matter with 
some experienced geologist. My impression is however that it has 
been, from a height of about 200 feet above the level of Baramula. 
I conceive that the soil and huge rounded granitic boulders overhang- 
ing the bed of the Jedum in the Baramula pass, were formed before the 
river had found its way out of the valley, and that it has gradually 
worn its course over and through them. At Ourt one long day from 
Baramula, there is a rocky barrier drawn across the pass now divided 
bv the river, which must from its height, at least I think so, have kept — 
the bottom of the valley flooded forages. Subsequently there must have 
been a noble cataract there and at present Ouri is a sort of Kash- 
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mfrian Thermopyle in its way, which a good engineer and a very 
inferior force could soon render almost impregnable. 
There are many such smaller valleys running from Kashmir, but — 
Béramula happens to be the lowest, and the river of course chose 
that for its outlet. 
The Cosa Nagh is a large lake lying in the gorges of the Pir Pan- 
jal several miles in length; but I have not yet visited it though I 
much wish to do so, and have been to the neighbourhood on purpose. 
Its surface is not far below the limit of the forest. 
The Ganga is a lake a good long day’s journey up the mountain of 
Haraunk. To this water the Hindus make their pilgrimages with 
the bones of their relations. MHakritsir, Pamritsir, and others are all 
connected with each other and with the river by canals artificial or 
natural. 
Mahés Bai is a very pretty lake half way between the city and the 
Wuler ; it is said to be much deeper than the others. Verney is the 
largest spring. Loka Naghis said to be the finest water. There 
are nine salphur springs, one chalybeate, two or three warm 
springs that | found in the pergunnah of Loladb, (the most retired 
spot conceivable, being a valley within a valley at the west end of 
Kashmir) and one that ebbs and flows, in this month only, at the east 
end. Also two iron and one lead mine worked only for the supply of 
Kashmir. 
“Gul nang, which I have just visited is a verdant plain 2,000 feet 
above the valley ; nothing was wanting but a herd of deer to make it 
/resemble an English park. 
Baba Pamrishi ; the Zedrat at its foot is the only Mussulman con- 

jvent I know of. There are no women in the village: 200 or 300 is 

the number of the community with a Pir or Father at their head. 
‘They have lands of their own and are very hospitable. I was 
jawakened here by a severe shock of an earthquake that made the 
house vibrate. 
| Currar or Suan Nur-vp-pin Jeft his name to the most holy Zedrat 
in the valley because the holy man was a Kashmirian by birth. 
_ There are not less than 40 Hindu temples in the country of Kash- 
_\mtr and 30 in the city, usually in ruins of large stones. The largest 
jis the Pandata Khorou at Mathan near Islimdbdd, built by the brothers 
Pdndau in their wanderings, a magnificent ruin formerly much higher 
than at present. It has, and most of them had, a colonnade around 
\them: the capitals are of this shape, (see fig. 1. Pl. XXXVI.) the shaft 
not long enough for its size; usually the centre building of this shape, 
(see fig. 2. Pl. XX XVII.) but none are now perfect ; there is one 
| 5 8B 


| 
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standing near the city, very curious, being built in the water with 
ornaments of the kawal flower (lotus). Inscriptions are few: I 
have found but one which I enclose*. I have traversed Kashmir with 
Witson’s treatise, and gone over the names with the most learned 
pandits there, but could not get much information from them beyond 
the identity of many names and places which was very interesting. 
A great part of the wall that lines the river in the city, is built (for 
a mile and a half) of stones taken from Hindu ruins: some of them 
are of immense size. One at Mathan and another at Patan is of 9 
feet in length and of proportionate width and depth. The figures in 
relief are usually of Kheobuwant the Kashmerian name of Pdrbati. 
Their temples, with the exception of one in the Bdramula Pass, which is. | 
of white granite cut from some vast blocks that have rolled down near 
it, (the blocks themselves being also chiselled by way of ornament,) — 
are all of a bluish gray secondary limestone, so soft and fine as to 
resemble almost Roman ftravertino. Ihave never been able to find 
out the exact spot whence any of these have been cut. Po 4 
I have not been fortunate enough to find any fossil remains. in the . 
valley between the Pooneh and Bunker ; in the sandstone cliff I found 
the end of a huge thigh-bone, (a fossil,) now in Captain Wades 5 
possession. I also discovered a bed of coal near Rajawer. The old 
Sanskrit Kashmiri name of the town of Bij Beart is Vijaya Shur, as Tr 
am told. uF 
The river in the city is about 80 yards in width and runs rapidly 
there only. It is crossed by six bridges of stones and deoddr trunks. — 
The Shakar ghar is a miserable looking place. Hari parbat (on which | 
the fort stands), commands the city and could be very strongly fortified. | 
The inhabitants of Kashmir are about 180,000 in number. Four | 
seer of rice is bought for one anna in consequence; the thinned — 
population is the cause of this cheapness. Kashmir is liable to two 
destructive visitations, one by snow falling on the mountains in Sep- | 
tember which chills the air and damages the rice in flower; the | 
other by the overflowing of the river which could be prevented if the | 
dams were restored with the same solidity that they could boast of | 
in the time of the Chyattar. A lakh anda half worth of damage } 
was done last year by the floods. It is not the mahardja’s fault butof | 
those under him. He told me that he had allowed two lakhs of rupees | 
to be laid out on the Shakar ghar. Iam quite sure that 2000 rupees 
would be nearer the mark; the rest has been appropriated by the | 
An unfortunate Zemindar who sows 51 Kawah | 


different governors. 


* See Plate XXXVI. fig. 6. 
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of rice, and reaps 5,500 per cent. has to give two-fifths to the 
maharaja; but there are 6 or 7 official harpies in the district who 
reduce his share to one-fifth. 

The climate of Kashmir is excellent except in the rice fields in the 
hot weather. It has much altered withina few years. At Shdhbad there 
used to be ten yards depth of snow ; now two or three only. The 
thermometer now at noon stands about the summer heat of England: 
toward the end of July it will rise to 95, but after that the weather 
soon gets cooler. 

There are different kinds of rice but none very good. The saffron 
grounds extend for six or seven miles from Sampri to Wintipur 

nearly. A proportion is carried to Yarkand. Its price in Kashmir is 
twenty rupees a seer. Wheat returns 4,000 per cent., barley 2,500, 
&c. Itis used for no purpose but cookery, and the Hindu sectarial 
mark, 

Ganhar, the bdiuv of the hills is grown but is not much used for 
bread. Of salgam or turnips, there are two crops in the year; but of 
nothing else. Farming is not good: the harrow is unknown, the 

_elods are broken with a kind of mallet. Of 100 persons, eighty eat oil 
| {imstead of ghee) of rape, walnut and kanjid, or sesame and linseed, of 
‘which there is a great deal grown only for its oil. No cultivated 
indigo; poppies are sown for their seed, which is eaten: but they 
produce no opium. 
~The villages in Kashmir have been the very picture of all that is 
snug and rural, united. There is invariably a clear rattling stream , 
{well water is unknown, and what there is, is generally brackish ;) 
| two or more huge chinars and a proportion of flowers and fruit-trees. 
‘The chindy grows from seed but does not attain its gigantic size 
unless transplanted. ‘‘ The palms of Baramula’ exist but in the 
‘poets’ imagination; there are none in the valley, nor mangoes, nor 
orange trees. Those places on which the rays of the morning sun 
first break are well covered with jangal; the whole of the south side 
of the valley for instance ; while the north side, which from the height 
of the mountain range is kept a long time in shadow, is comparatively 
destitute of trees, but plentifully covered with grass. The same 
-|remark applies to the fruit, which is much better on the south side. 
Snakes likewise are unknown, I am told, except on those parts that 
are shone upon by the evening sun. There are fire-places and chim- 
pot in most of the better houses, which are of two, three, or four 
‘Stories of brick and wood, with pointed roofs and open gable ends. 
che windows of very elegant lattice work, papered in cold weather’ 


The birch bark is spread over a frame work of poplar stems; on this 
| 5 E 2 
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is strewed a fine cake of earth with grass seed; and the rain cannot 
penetrate. 

The shawl dukdns or looms in all Kashmir are in number about 
3,000 or a few more. Two or three men are employed at each. A 
large and rich pair of shawls (2,500 rupees) occupies fifteen men for 
eight months. The wool is brought first from Jautan or Chautan, 
thence to Ruddk, fifteen days; thence to Laddk fifteen more: it is 
carried on the back of mountain sheep. Poor HkNpERson would 
have told you more of this had he lived. His enterprize led him 
without any comforts about him to the foot of the Karakharam moun- 
tains, and he is the first European who has ascertained the course of 
the Indus, from a distance of eight days’ march to the north of Ladak, 
I have no time here to relate the processes it undergoes, beyond 
that the thread when dyed is dipped in rice water to strengthen it for 
the weaver. It then becomes necessary to soften the shawl. This is 
done at one particular spot near the city. The shawls are washed 
with bruised kritz, the root of a parasitical plant. Soap is only added 
for the white shawls. I have sent specimens of this root and of the 
soil at the washing place to Mr. Epezworts of Amballa. 

The shawls altogether have never been better than at preseulll 
in the time of the Patans : and SHau Timor himself has told me that 
a fine shawl would pass through a finger ring ; but he spoke of those 
that were neither worked nor colored. Now the patterns are con- 
stantly changing, and the shawls are very rich and massy. I inspect-— 
ed their colours, of which they have forty shades. But lac and 
cochineal has been known only for thirty years, and I was much 
amused and surprized by finding that the dyer extracted a fine green 
from English sixpenny green baize, and that green and fine blues — 
were much wanted. My informant almost went on his knees to me 
for some prussian blue! They will make the pashmina to any pattern 
or of any material you choose, otherwise silk is very little worked. 

A word on the natural history of the valley. I have seen but six 
or seven different kinds of fish. Bears are numerous and very 
jarge. Musk-deer plentiful in the southern forests. The Chikor or 
red-legged Himalayan partridges plentiful near the hills ; but asa 
sportsman I can hardly believe my eyes and ears when asserting that 
I have never seen a hare in any part of Kashmir, although the ground — 
is the most likely imaginable. I do not say there are none ; but every 
one tells me so. I saw yesterday in the jangal a young woodcock.-—t 
am sure of it. None of the foxes of this place have the black or grey © 


mark”. . . Wild ducks are in immense numbers in the winter ; they 


* This part of the MS. isso completely effaced by wet on the road that it | 
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come from Yarkand. Six kinds of snakes, one kind only poisonous. 
Ido not think itis the cobra, but have not seen it. Four kinds of 
water-shells, one very large snail. The butterflies, about fifty varie- 
ties, I am told, confine themselves to the hills chiefly. 

1 must not forget the burning ground in Kamrdj the west end of the 
valley, one beautiful confusion of orchards and fig trees. In the space 
of an acre the ground is burned (calcined) in three places; no flame 
is visible, neither any smell. The pandits assemble and cook rice in 
the heat, and this phenomenon occurs every fourteen or fifteen years 
on an average; height 7,800 feet. 

I believe the whole slope of mountains rising from the valley is of 
schist and secondary limestone up to the height of 12,000 feet. Above 
that I imagine that the rock will be found to be of granite ; I cannot 
judge so well of the Pir Panjal which I have not examined, as of the 
mountains of equal and greater height on the north of Kashmir. Deosi 
for instance is one mass of white granite. Gypsum and slate are found 
at Baramula. | 
IT have made a good collection of plants and flowers which I have | 
forwarded to Mr. Epcewortu. I have seen the ‘‘ prangus” plant. The 
foot-rot in sheep is cured by an infusion of peach leaves. Walnuts and 
honey are eaten together and not so bad a mixture either. Slips of yew 
bark are used instead of tea, and the decoction is drank as freely. The 
Bulits of Ladak carry a great deal of yew from Kashmir for this pur- 
pose. Roses of every color are seen in full bloom everywhere. The 
burial grounds are invariably covered with the iris of three or four 
different colors. It is always planted on a new tomb in the idea that 
it prevents the access of water. 

As to coins I am sure there are very few in Kashmtr ; I have search- 
ed every where and gone from shop to shop myself: many copper coins 
came in my way, none good with the exception of two or three, one of 
which I send. 

Eskado or Iskardo. 

' The “* Khars’”’ or valleys about Simla and Missour{ give no idea of 
the face of these countries. Instead of the long slope divided from an- 
other by what may be called, comparatively with their extent, a ditch» 
we have a vast surface of table-land bare and studded with peaks, and 
at its extremity, as at Jskardo, a deep rocky punch-bowl.—Gureiss, the 
Urasa of Witson, three days’ march from Kashmir is a valley of this 
description ; next comes the table-land of Deosa, and then Iskardo 
one degree to the north of Kashmir. The streams produce gold, but 


impossible to make it out. We are therefore compelled to omit some further 
zoological notes.—Eb. 
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the natural verdure of these countries has all flown to Kashmir. 
Iskardo, resembling Gibraltar more than any place I ever saw, some- 
what higher, if I remember rightly, with one mural side and the others 
nearly inaccessible, washed moreover on two sides by the Attok, could 
not but tempt me to believe it to be the rock of Aornos, particu- 
larly as the time mentioned fer the march thence to Attok (fifteen 
days) did not tend to weaken my opinion, to which the account of 
Quintus Curtius is favorable. But Arritan, whom I have since 
seen, says nothing of its being washed by the Indus, and I give up for 
the present my idea of its identity. One kind of defence is a large 
long log, or axle between two wheels, which is rolled down upon the | 
besiegers. 

In the Nddir-ndmeh you will find (I forget the story exactly), that — 
Na/’pir’s Lieutenant after taking Bajoun (Bagira) pursued the people of 
the country, who had all taken refuge in the mountains of Tera so high 
that “‘the bird of opinion or idea cannot fly to the top:” he sat below 
it for several days with 3,000 horse but could not take it. Its river. 
deep and rapid, as I understand, joins the Attok somewhere near Deco- 
bund. Tera, or Dyr, or Tyr is eleven days up this river. Thence to Attok 
two days are quite sufficient. There is ‘‘ Bissedrdébdd” on the rock and 
water. Every thing seems to point to this as Aornos. The river by the in- 
formation which Quinrus Currivs received might easily be taken for 
the real Indus and the only remaining hearsay evidence which I wish 
for, is the fact of there being sufficient timber on its banks for ALExs 
ANDER to construct a raft. Aornos seems to have been the name usually 
given by the Greeks to any inaccessible rocks. It could hardly, from the 
spelling, be a corruption from «xpo xepawvos (?) though from the 
sound it might well be so. But I shall see my friend Aumep Sua‘H 
again in a few days I hope, and he will give me every assistance ; not 
being in the worse spirits for an apprehended invasion on the part of — 
the Sikh Colonel here, and raja Guua’s Sineu on the other side having — 
been just checked by the order of the mahardja at the instigation of 
Captain Wapvr. He well deserved this interference. I hope also, and 
in reason, to reach the leftmost source of the Indus. The game of 
Choughan mentioned by Basur is still played everywhere in Tibet; 
it is nothing but “hockey” on horseback and is excellent fun. The 
Yak is not found in the vale of Iskardo, a partridge as large as a hen 
turkey, the kubk derri of Persia, I believe, is found in the mountains 
of Tibet. 

Lohdnis, &c. mentioned by BaBER. 

Those who wish to march through the Sulimdni mountains with the 

Lohdénis should not be later than the Ist of May at Derabuna near Dera 
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Ismael Khan. After a very harassing fortnight’s march, no sleep in the 
day from the heat, no sleep at night from the firing and hallooing of the 
guards, half killed by the weather and poisoned by the bad water pro- 
curable only by scraping away the earth, I arrived at Ghazni. The 
greatest height of this mountain-pass is nearly 8,000 feet, but the ascent 
very gradual. The snowy mountaims near Ghazni come in sight at the 
top of this hill. Khordsan / was the cry amongst the Lohdnis men, wo- 
men, and children ; they call it Khordsdin directly these ranges are pas- 
sed. A consul at Motiencote with liberty to trade is, as Mr. Masson says, 
all that is necessary to entice the trade up the Indus. The Vizeri moun- 
taineers are a hardy and desperate set without a chief with whom could 
be made an agreement. For days there is nothing but the barren 
Mountain, with here and there a melancholy looking Lohdni burying- 
place, studded with the horns of the Mouflon, the Iber, and the 
Markhun; hardly a blade of grass is seen and no dwelling. Bloody 
feuds are constant. These mountains, on the confines of the range at 
Jeast, are one mass of hardened shingle. ‘The first day’s halt the 
ground is covered with small sea-shells in remnants, and on the 
third or fourth theze was a very fine looking marl and sand cliff 
in which shells were found, but the heat was so intense I could not 
visit it. 

_ Ghazni is in a fine situation at the end of a gypsum hill; its mud 
towers are just numerous enough to be in the way of each other 
but it cannot be made very strong, as itis commanded. The minars of 
Maumupare beautiful specimens of brickwork with cufic inscriptions ; 
about 140 feet high (from memory). The Rozeh-2-sultan or Maumup’s 
tomb is in shape a triangular prism of gypsum with cufic inscriptions. 
The sandal-wood gates are now scentless and the carving defaced 
by age. I went out of the regular road to Kdbul with a servant of the 
Nawab Jasdr Ku&n as ccicerone. The whole country seems full of 
copper and iron; lapis lazuli is not rare. J shall never forget the 
change from India to ‘“‘Khordsdn :’” it was Persia all over, the cool 
air perfumed with thyme and gumcestus, long kandis or covered 
water-ways, the mud castles, the large pigeon grouse, the mulberry 
trees, and walled gardens, the willow, the sanjtd and the English 
Magpie, contrasted to give the country a very different aspect from 
that of the Panjdb side of the mountains. 

Ghazni is very high, 7,000 feet. The snow reaches to Simlabora about 
one-third of the way from Ghazni to the Panjdb. The country is 
irrigated chiefly from the Band i sultan, a large dam built by Maumup 
atthe top ofthe plain. It is a noble work but I was rather disap- 
‘pointed after all I had heard of it. It would be very desirable if the 
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mountains in the direct line from Ghazni to the Panjib could be 
explored. From all I have heard the passes are vervopen. A great 
deal of iron is manufactured in those districts, particularly at Kare- 
gram or Kanegoram. 

Kabul is colder all the year round than Kashmir ; its latitude is a 
little more northerly. An irregular circle of mountains, twenty miles 
in diameter, with numerous passes surrounds an irrigated plain : across 
this plain runs another chain 500 to 1,500 feet in height : Kabul is 
built near a gap in this chain. The hills are universally barren and 
of primitive rock generally. Those at Kabul are all of gneiss. There 
is not at a little distance one blade of grass apparent upon them. The 
nuwash grows, and the “ asal sis”’ or liquorice is found upon them, 
Its gardens are crammed with delicious fruits, but the very com- 
monest flowers are entirely artificial. 

I was much disappointed in the country ; there is not literally one 
single tree that has not been planted. But altogether its appearance 
is rich and beautiful. The city is universally of mud and sun-dried 
brick. In 60 years there would hardly be a vestige of Kabul if the_ 
inhabitants left. The Bala Hissar of rough hewn stone, a few wells, | 
and the elegant mosque of white marble at Baper’s tomb are excep- _ 
tions. 

The Kohistén, as it is called, under the Hindu Kosh, 30 miles from 
Kabul, affords an exquisite landscape. 

The ‘‘ Reg rewan,” or running sand of Basgr (as is in fact every — 
thing he notices, as in his day) is there visible at a great distance, but 
there was no approaching it, such was the lawless state of the country. 
Munamap Axper Kua’‘n, the Amir’sson, has since reduced them to 
subjection. It was tantalizing to look at a district so fair in aspect, 
rich in ruins, coins and antiquities, as I believe it to be, and not tobe 
able to explore it. The plain of Beghrdm was close on our right? 
Mr. Masson was with me. The circumference is not less than 15 or 
20 miles. 

The copper coins are very numerous ; I have a large bagful :—two, 
one of gold and another of silver (a Bactrian)—new. The meritorious 
researches of Mr. Masson have opened a mine of antiquities in these 
countries. I may remark (but with deference) that I do not think 
Beghram to have been the city founded by ALExANpmR on this side of the 
Paropamisus. 1 have had no library to consult, but I do not think that he 
passed into Turkestan by this road over the Hindu Kosh although he 
most likely returned by it. There must have been a town there, oF — 
in the neighbourhood as long as there was a pass and people to cross 
over it. ARRIAN’s account is very unconnected and compels us t@ 
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resort to minor authorities. By whathe alone says there is no reason 
to infer that ALEXANDER came as far eastward even as Kandahar. He 
says he founded a city at the foot of the Paropamisus,—an isolated 
fact; but by the rest of his narrative we shoud conclude that he went 
straight from Mazendardn to Bactria, keeping to the north. But as 
the nature of the country is not favorable for the march of an army, 
he probably passed to Herat, and founded his city at the foot of the 
Hazdrajat, and crossed from that neighbourhood into Bactria, per- 
haps retracing his steps a little. I do not think he came to Kabul. 
From the foot of the pass over the Kosh, an open plain extends due 
east by which he could avoid all the defiles of Kabul, and from the 
accounts of his subsequent operations, I think it may be fairly inferred 
that he took this route. Bdmidn I am very sorry to -say I could not 
visit. The country was almost ina state of rebellion, and the good 
Nawab Jasar Kuan would not hear of it. Rusram’s well, into which 
he was thrown after being murdered, is about fourteen miles from 
Kabul. I may remark in favor of Dost Manomep, that in Sua 
Jmnuan’s time a person could not go ten miles from the city without 
risk of robbery. The roads are now every where comparatively safe. 

There is a cataract on the Adbul river about twenty miles from the 
city in the mountains that prevents water communication from Kdbul 
itself to the sea. 

The Hazarehs are an interesting people resembling the Gurkhas 
in feature but larger in person. They will ride their horses at speed 
‘down very steep declivities, are regular mountaineers in their habits, 
Tiave a Yodeln like the Swiss. Amongst other animals which inhabit 
the mountains is the Markhar or snake-eater, which has never I 
Delieve been described. It is a huge wild goat as large as a large 
‘pony with an immense whitish beard and straight spiral horns, four 
feet long nearly. I have two pair of these horns. I havea drawing 
of a large male that was sent in to me by the young Amir Manammep 
‘Axper Kunin, 


the neighbourhood of Bareilly. By James Prinszp, Sec., &c. 

To their associate Colonel Sracy the Society is more immediately 
‘indebted for bringing to their notice the subject of the present article, 
m inscription hitherto undescribed though it appears to have been 
‘known for several years to Mr. H. S. Boutpsrson, of the Civil Ser- 
vice. Having applied to that gentleman for any notes he might 
possess on its discovery, he has favored me with the following 
particulars. 

5 P 


Account of an Inscription found by Mr. H. S. Boutperson, im 
| 
| 


: 


| 
| 
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“‘The inscription which Colonel Stacy has sent you was taken in. 
1829 or 1830 from a stone dug up near a village called I/lahabas, about 
15 miles N. E. from Beesulpoor (Visalapur) in the Bareilly district. It 
was found with some images in the year 1826 or 1827, in land forming a 
ridge (about from 15 to 30 feet elevation) above the level of the plain. 
The ridge commences from the hills N. and E. of Pillibheet, runs down. 
the eastern border of the Bareilly district, and is continued I believe to 


near the banks ef the Sardah or Gogra river, in the Shahjehdnpur dis- 


trict. This ridge is covered with forest and brushwood, and extends 
eastward perhaps to near the Sardah. This tract is} believe nearly if 


not quite uninhabited ; want of water is I think the cause. All about the — 


part where the stone was found there are remnants of large bricks, 
of the kind found by Captain Cavrnny at Behat on the canal in the 


Sehdranpir district. I do not recollect any ruins, either of an old or — 


more modern deseription at all near the place. J/ahabas and the 


other villages for miles are mostly ‘ nowabad’ or new settled villages; — 
they are all in the lowland, beneath the ridge. Beesulpoor itself is a town | 


of modern date, still mostly chopper and mud. The images were set 


up by some brahmins in a temple built for the purpose at Lliahabas, — 
and being novelties for some time attracted considerable offerings ; rs 


about 2,000 rupees were the produce of one year. This occasioned a 
claim in the shape of a boundary dispute touching the land on which 


the temple was built. I had to settle it, and then had the copy of thiels is 


inscription taken : no one there could read it. The stone from which _ 
it was taken was either built in over the doorway of the temple, or wag _ 


standing by the door; I do not recollect which. Of the i images I either — 


took no notice or do not now remember any thing. The copy of the , 


inscription was laid by and forgotten, till Colonel Sracy talking — 


about inscriptions I looked out for it and gave it him. The people about 


the place said that there had been in former times a large city or town 
there. The bricks, &c. might have created the tradition. The forest now 
covers the place. There are no remains of ruins new or old from 
which the stone could have been taken throughout the pergunnah for 


miles round. The soil of the ridge and that of the land below it are J 


remarkably distinct. e : 

Colonel Sracy’s pandit has furnished a modern version of the in- 
scription, but, on comparing it, so many deviations were found that I 
preferred going through the whole with Kamaua’KanTa pandit, and 
I may safely say that the transcript now given is hardly doubtful ina 


single letter ; it is no small compliment to Mr. Bouperson’s transcriber | 
that in but one place is a letter omitted, and in one only a letter in | 


excess added. 


SE2bRvEe LR Labhh bb ee efo2 ’vude 2 tot bre 
SREP) PLSD IEPH EB lp kb) be 
Uc bVebbigbte’a bts} la) Ble Birk) } Se) Ue 
BPE PARLE RAB awe erg) 
BIBLE shee lb PP ds sha) eaveypleslayee 

Wee RUelbsHbb Rb bELe PLE) lise 

: TARE DAW BRA Llo®LYELL)apb)hea 

| BGS Baim beakbhashmee ey 


Se ee gg 


Se Agel Bah tekels 2-7 


e 
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Kamata’ka'nTA asserts that the language and poetry of this 
inscription is superior to any thing he has yet seen of the sort. This 
is partially visible in the translation, where, although to our taste 
hyperbole superabounds, the elegance and applicability of the eulogis- 
tic metaphors is very perceptible. This translation is again the work 
of my youthful assistant Sa’ropa’pRasa’D CHAKRAVARTTI’, merely 
idiomatized a little by myself: it is nearly literal throughout. 

The facts made known to us by the text are altogether new. We 
have heard neither of the Chhindu race, nor of raja Lanna. He was 
it seems the son of Matuana the younger brother, (chargé d’ affaires, 
and probably an usurper,) of Mdnschanda pratdpa, written ays 
gata, a name which the pandit insists upon converting to Ma’rTanvbaA 
Prata’pa (powerful as the sun), as more consonant with Hindu 
nomenclature. Ma/nscuanpa’s father was Viravarma who is simply 
stated to be of the race of Cuyavan, a mahdrishi of mythologic fame, 

‘who captivated and married the daughter of one raja Sarsart ; but as she 
disapproved of his venerable age, he interceded with AswintkuMar, 
dipped himself in a pond and was rejuvenilized in the shape of that 
god. On the celebration of his nuptials, the gods being present, 
InpRA, astonished at his new disguise levelled his thunder at the munt, 
who then petrified the god with his frown, as is stated in the text. 

The temples thus appear to have been built by a petty raja and his 

wife, in the Samvat year 1049 at a village called Mayuta in the dis- 
trict of Bhusana. Enjoying the advantage of proximity to Canowj, they 
procured good poets and artists to sing and record their praises. 

This is the first time I have remarked the name of the alphabetical 
character mentioned. It is called the Kufila, by which denomination 
we must in future describe all documents written in the same hand, 
mid-way between the modern Deva-nagari and the Gauri type. Ihave 
given a specimen and the alphabet in Plate XLI. It is a peculiarity 


_ that the vowels or diphthongs ai and ao, are always written like é anda 
_ with a single mark above the line. Thelong ¢ u and ai, initial, do not 


~ occur. 


Transcript in modern Deva-ndgari. 
SIS tsa asayda TecHg aaah 
|“ aafeqanes Brfres TATE PAT AAAI SlGA 
iCiite Tia Ut: afasafe: Tal FATA 4 eh 


| waaafececrragraaamraaa aaron fre 


Tg fatten qearefas aauattarfcanfaare eat tt 2 y 
5 F 2 


| 


| 
a | 
| 
| 
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adifanaifaqqueauieniaae wyencfafaqeaae 


quty Busardtec: welradieaqgueyaeese feaea 


ancaaat farzat feafadtaras: y 2 | 

saticufe yu waaAeiaatae Sen frag 
aCufrS TATUASLESLTG faq asa TETlasia |e | 

awiea franhiaxsafa Sttcaaeat wang 
afgaafaas asus samafsaarTa AAA TH 
aaataat HEMT VATCATT sersarafaat |v | 

alat wae was: Gatve: afar aaeaiqag 
afaevafaaraisa afaara Rierceifasavafraar a: 
asa: asta ae AaTM TAA Feat alciaaaaaa <i 


aaeanas vata fartayaEagR: = Blariwsata 


aRTIgAAAy WIN BPs ,acefaaaa 

TaTrne Tafrarantiagenacad fast Vrirag jo 5 
VAUUAMTTVITHTHG TAA HALa ca Hfkate Ee 

fraafiarrarehaattt wat aay: aay | | 


a Fal WaCIAaAAgeeesifytisaat wwMas_esa 


facumiagicaet ys feadfea we F cauderaifyar 
~ N . 
faa aaah AeIHATIA TAIT y GA YF |i | 


CAD 


XN os 
AAA CITT CH fARC ACTA TAA ATS: VULIg UTM 


ES ESS EN 
ARMACHAMIAS: AMAA Balaaeactatare qe 


ATS: FUut wraeeqaacacafartafsay at faatfa rol 
cats: Gaagantatas: stage: ufcatacarsew 


nN a ~ 
Tg! UTA AVA SALIAGTH MAMTA IATA ACATAATE UAW 


wast ae Sfaqaraty tisrrait aft wemAazaratesty 
Ta weautaiyad afsgemarcaqafsaser aly iz I 


TCM a 
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ae frat fraqalacusdmaai farses anaacarfac4rat 
Harsaaatesta CHCA SATA TAT SAAT TAT VR Y 

vat Sseaasts afrargawie wy: Te Res 
qagiafsamaiandMaest TemaawTaTTATAtale 
fagucfaval framrarauareayatnat fe anstre: | 

fs geu faa safet aania Sawaw uae wea 
Wale Nady cadTLa: waa w_ifeA_aca ies ymales: | 

atfaat afadit a wiftaaa: fern aat agfautcqaTa 
Gl Ad aqNat Mlatawataat aAtetaranfsarcat aa aut 
eal TUM AAT TT Tat 9 aefaguiara fate i! 

Hace satyutaaarasar <cfaat Aarhasfaeercr 
a afaat Stiyatat Re atacfa a athe ara afsar 
wsastala o: SrA ay TSMATAIA RTA TNs | 

Me aycaygafeaareaayqaae fac reaanriemassg 
TUAaluisaa: samafeaat vaafaatarmraleqe 
Stamitiqaat fat yes qawtradat ies 
ae aaaara frie feaftes a_raarn atfasaraat 
gata feta fafa afcat qeataraatal SacataarmaUte 
fequatiaara aétat wifi aaatcaafeqias ca 
SAAAIAT VE. I 

AS AT aaufanafa ANT quatasacrweqta 
Se qwaqqHsRifwaraMqEy wat agremMafegat 
Smateatat wrat afeuataate Vad SATMCAAAIT TAT 
AUN. | 
 @ wenafessataais aicessatf <er 
fas: oorgemanawaatecifa quits fraaadlac 


arent fs HRV I 


| 
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TSEVAMCGAa Aa araiactaear auvtafant CAT UU As 
Ae HAT | RV 

qaunaagutaht ayer Talfcaagatafry: TEaT 
aalatiaaayaargqueyisag ects a AhTTa: | RZ 

vata at faaaraaal wT Ta_aTAee Taqaaqctaat F 
cay eulfaaaafesauatfevaifiEraaatcalac|y jj Re | 

muargaamguacaataa wate fraaratt sar 
HAM Beat | 4 | | 

Saray fauay aamPyatas: dar vga weatfaregt 
fea fer p Ret 

<a fafaaarer: wfeagaraunigaafaraaatrars gar 
URMACAAA CAE FATS: VTSTSAAATTA AAT TYTAIT [RY 

BteReITAa Tranacgeardiranbraaas: TA 
fgfaacfa efe atafewd awa aaeartootarnfoatat 
<A | RX | 

TUAAR AAALAC AY WAT WP WATCH fcg™ 
aaagtecafrateteat eam Saatweset fs “ity 
TAT WRE | 

aaaq ufa vated dundiz: arafaawagiaraat FE 
aaa feynsnedasiaaaa Fa ufscuafaraete fea 
Tafe: | 304 

Yel Hea waa aaataarn artents cfearfa fara 
Vat AVAIL aUAT SRV AAGAWATAT AMT WS a Al 

ya ATi dagufaawat frura taueifa Saat 
Ufauttaart |) 82 I 

yrdecears ferar weitere aera rer 
STAT TAPIA | BI 
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- Qaeda frinaagaaegiaerafia fray aA Aaa 
a facfrariitan sufeta caaanfaat faaafeaa y Se | 
Te Taaacaeartaas weet iar acsafes Ba, 
Gtamaaaquafacial aaa eee facut wate | 34 I 
fauetuaaa fafeat Tea aldara gfeaacfw fae 
al ad aiteer faut 8: I 
RIKI Maga T VAM Gaara egfaa 
a4 wifaat || 8 || 
 «HaMTGTS Qove. a AMA © Tafea g 


Translation, by Sdroddprasdéd Chakravarttt. 

1.* May he, to whom the astounded inhabitants of the three worlds 
offered solemn hymns and prayers, when the jewelled hood of the chief of 
serpents (Ananta) bent under the weight of the far-falling mountains 
impinging on the lap of the yielding earth, on his easy effort to check 
the outrages of the wicked (giants) ; and who humbled the ten-headed 
(Ravana) vain of his strength and valour,—save you from a multitude 
of sins! 


2. May Grrrsa’ (the mountain-born goddess) beauteously adorned with 
| astring of pearls fallen from the heads of the Dénava-like elephants, 
_ seeming to spread a moon-like halo round her lotus face, sanctify the uni- 
| verse. 

__ 3. May the royal race of Cuuinpu, of erst the scene of Laxsumi’s 
_ pastime and dalliance, the field of war and exercises of well-disciplined 
soldiery, the sea of delight of famous princes, the lake wherein Laxsumy’ 
disported as a swan, the moon of repose of those who had completed the 
_ career of heroes and a consuming fire to their enemies, be honorable. 

4. A Mahdrishi named Cuyavan, he whose frown restrained the pride 
of the chief of gods (InpRa) when he had committed the well-known 
_ crime + :—who by his fame was celebrated in all quarters of the world— 
_was the founder of this race. 

5. Of this family, famed for many good actions was born ViravaRMa, 
who was the ornament of the world, and the crown-jewel of kings ; in 
whose house Laxsumr’ took up her abode, foreseeing in it the birth-place 
of many future eminent persons who would be her protectors. 


| * Kamaxa/Ka/ntTA would read Say HBITAIGAT, &c. ‘ easily taken up 

bow of Siva,’ &c. i.e. by the weight of the bow of Stva, which Rama easily took 
|p. This agrees better with the context, whlch alludes to the destruction of 
_ the world produced by the breaking of this bow by Réma. 


| 
| 
| 


t+ See the notice of this crime in the preliminary observations. 
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6. He, Viravarma, in noble qualities well resembled the kings of the 
solar line ; he was powerful, pious, beautiful, famous, pure, serious, vene« 
rable, veracious, moral, surrounded by the educated, attended by virtuous 
men, his court was the seat of heroism, integrity, patience and other virtues. 

7. From him descended Ma’nscuanpaPRata’PA, a man of warm spirit, 
who annihilated his foes as mud dried up by his rays ; who was the orna. 
ment of all people, nay of the whole world ; before whose armies, the mul« 
titude of heroic enemies depressing the earth with their heavy tread, 
retreated gasping into the abode of serpents ( Pdtéla) and bore it down 
with their weight. 

8. The juice exudisg from the temples of his odorous elephants, in 
moon-like crystals, so spread over the forest-tanks that neither the wild 
elephants nor those of his enemies dare quench their thirst therein. 

9. His footstool was worn by the crowns of the numerous princes 
crowding to do him homage. He was the lord of the earth whom the 
three great oceans encircle as a waistband (rashoné). He dried up the 
ocean by the continual intercourse of foreign princes, as Rama of old. He 
occupied the ocean like the mountain on the sea-shore. 

10. His kingdom rivalling the habitation of the chief of gods by its 
magnificent buildings, shining bright and beauteous as the moon-beam 
with its white tenements, and charming with its nandana-like gardens 
abounding in pleasant trees of dark emerald hue,—is become white with 
the high temples of the anointed gods. 

11. His younger brother the stout-armed Manwana, a devoted wor- 
shipper of Siva, willingly received charge of the world, his kingdom, filled 
with a multitude of princes proportionate to his kindness,—from his elder 
brother. 

12. Though gaining such a vast prize as Laxsumt’, he always retained 
his devotion to the gods, his spiritual parents and the bréhmans. He was 
born for the joy of his friends, intimates, and kinsmen, and spread delight 
among his subjects by destroying the wicked. 

13. His wife Cuunuxr’, adorned with shining qualities was the non. 
pareil of her day, and was like the new moon to the lotus faces of his 
other wives; she was descended from the royal line of Iswara. 

14. From her was born a moon-like heroic prince named Laisa, who 
soon mastered the world. On all sides shone the purity of his virtues as 
the white kumuda flower, the moon, or ivory. He was the Sumeru among 
the circle of the mountains of his military officers. On his arm Laxsumr’ 
cast a fond glance as she quitted the house of his enemies. He was the 
root of the Cuuinpu line. 

15. Strange was it that at his birth flowers were strewed from heaven 
on the palace of Mauuana, and bees swarmed to sip their honey ; seeming 
by their hum te announce his future greatness*. 

16. His words were full of pleasantness, exceeding far the full blown 
lily, or the company of the wise men, or the shrubs bowing with the load 


. « . . 4 > 
* So Cicero of Plato: ‘ dum in cunis apes in labellis-consedissent. 
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of full blown flowers, or the fields of bending corn, the inspiration of the 
poet, or the moon beam in the autumn, or even the sacred words flowing 
from the mouths of the vedantis. 

17. By what respected hero, lord of the world, was earth defended in 
his time? the goddess (Laxsum1’) whom none other can restrain or enjoy, 
is to him as a wife. No princely jewel of the crown of kings ever lived, 
liyes, or will live to equal him in bounty and enjoyment. 

18. He lives in a halo of glory like the sun in his summer brightness, 
and fills the world with his power. His beauty is reddened by the ver. 
milion of the heads of his enemies’ war elephants ; his fame like the moon’s 
has been the theme of praise ; he destroys his enemies as the rays of the 
sun dispel the darkness. 

19. His spreading fame encircles the world as a necklace of pearls, or 
as Gangé around the highest peak of the Himélaya, as the moon-beam on 
the sky, as the wreath on the elephant’s head, the white pennant on the 
temple of the gods, and the wild geese on the banks of the rivers. 

20. On his advent, although the earth now groans under the Kéli-yuga, 
the golden age (Satya-yuga) again visited this town, a town adorned with 
wells, lakes, tanks, and neighbouring parks stocked with various animals, 
whose inhabitants are alway rejoicing, and which is borne on the crest of 
the earth. 

21. He presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and 
the civilized, shaded by pleasant trees and watered by pellucid streams, in 
a chartered gift to the bréhmans. 

22. He caused to be dug a beautiful and holy canal* near his own palace, 
himself a director of the right course to his subjects, as BuagrraTHa was 
to Ganea’. 

23. His wife named LAksnmi’ was as affectionate as her namesake to 
Mapuusupana : she was regarded as a second goddess, descended from the 
sea of a sinless family, and was like a snow shower to the lily-faces of 
other women in the inner apartments. 

24. By her love and gentleness she stole the heart of her husband, by 
her accomplishments she retained his affections. Their mutual love was 
equal to that of Siva and Pa’rgarr’. 

25. Whose many virtuous deeds already done or to be still performed, 
are visible in groves, gardens, lakes, and many other extensive works. 

26. All these luxuries enjoyed daily by multitudes of bréhmans, are 
bestowed by her whose heart compassionates the poor, the helpless, and 
the afflicted. 

27. In this way the minds of the husband and wife being sensible of the 
instability of earthly possessions ; and the stain of the Kidli-yuga having 
been removed by their growing virtues, the one (or raja) has caused this 
temple to be established in honor of the god who wears a crescent in his 
brow ; while the other (or queen) did as much in honor of Pa’rBary, 


* Kathandma, ‘ called Katha;’ probably the vulgar term applied to it as an 
artificial canal, Anglice ‘ cut.’ 


5G 
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28. Whose heart is not filled with astonishment at these two divine 
temples which may be compared with the beauty of the two lofty peaks of 
Kuilisa ; which are beautified by their handsome stairs, and whose banners 
agitated by the winds have dispersed the gathering clouds. 

29. As long as the Kaustubha jewel shall rest on the breast of the de. 
stroyer of Madhu (Visunvu) ; and the head of Sa’mpuvu shall be ornamented 
with the crescent :—as long as Inpra and allthe gods shall tarry with the 
wives of the moon ;—so long shall the fame of this act endure. 

30. May prosperity always attend him and his equally endowed lady 
Laxsumi’—him, the chief hero of the Cuninpu line—who with sword be. — 
smeared with the mud formed by the exudation of his enemies’ elephant 
temples has carved out his praise on all sides. 

31. May Devi’, who dwelleth among mankind to promote their pros. 
perity and avert evil, destroy the sins of Lausa, of his family, children, 
and intimates. $i 

32. The villages of Mayité in Bhushana with its adjacent lands weré 
consecrated to the above mentioned god and goddess, under the denomi- — 
nation of Devapallt. 

33. The famous Lata granted by charter one-fourth of his revenues 
to the same deities for their worship and other ceremonies. 

34, This inscription was composed by the poet Newa’n, son of Srva 
Rupra, of the race of VaTsyaMUNI, an attendant at the court of the ra 
whose character was worthy of his name. 

35. May Neua’t’s wreath of mellifluous verses shine on the bosom of 
the learned like a string of pearls, the source of general delight, orna. 
mented with flowery metaphor and tied with the string of Lanua’s virtues. 

36. This composition was copied by the son of Visunu-HARi an inhas 
bitant of Gaur, a proficient in the Kuti/d character. 

37. It was engraven by Somana’rHa the son of Ka’‘mapgEva, who came 
over from Kanyakubja, well skilled in the use of the instruments of 
engraving. 

In the Samvat year 1049, on the 7th of the dark half of the month of 
Marga (Agrahana), Thursday. (Corresponding with Thursday, 5th No. 
vember, A. D. 992.—See Useful Tables.) 


VIII.—Section of the strata passed through in an exprimental boring at 
the town of Gogah, on the Gujerat peninsula, Gulph of Cambay. By 
Lieutenant Grorcs Futisamns. 
Agreeably to my promise I have the pleasure to enclose a section of 

the strata penetrated in the bore at Gogah, by which you will perceive 

we have succeeded in reaching a considerable depth, and although the © 
work is still progressing I have thought it better to send a section of 
what has already been done. I have only 28 feet of rod left, and 


unless I can succeed in changing the stratum before that is expended | 


| 
| 
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I shall be obliged to stop. Had I but cast-iron pipes to lower I should 
not at all despair of success until at any rate I had reached 600 feet. 
From the sides of the bore falling in while the work is at rest I have 
been obliged for some time to employ two parties, and to keep going 
night and day. : 
I have much pleasure in mentioning that I have discovered fossil 
remains down the coast and in similar formation to that of Perim. The 
specimens that I have obtained however are not good ones having been 
for a long time exposed to the action of the sea, and atmosphere. 
Should I succeed in obtaining any that appear worthy of the acceptance 
of the Asiatic Society, I shall do myself the pleasure to forward them. 
A similar formation to that of Perim exists along the whole line of 
coast from Gogah to Gossnat point, where a firm sandstone is quarried 
and of which the splendid Srdwak temples of Pattztona are all built. 
This fact ascertained, settles the question of whether Perim was 
originally a part of the continent :—and it only remains to prove how 
the separation has taken place? My opinion is that it has been 
effected by the force of the current during the ebb tides and the swell 
‘of the sea during the south-west monsoon. 
To the north-west of Gqgaoh and about one mile inland I picked up 
a piece of the rib of some large animal. The rock had been here dug 
out for building. It lies nearly horizontal and not above eight inches 
in thickness. Iam stillin hopes of getting some more fossil specimens 
from this spot, 
| List of Strata. 


Ft. In. 
Rubble containing broken stones, tiles and ashes, .........0eeeeseeees 
Hard earth with stones imbedded, ...... cc cevececnceccscaccscesccs 
Sand and gravel mixed and salt water, .......cceseceee ce seer ce cerece 
Stiff black clay like that on the beach, ........sseesecececrerercecs 
Sandstone in thin seams, .....cceccceccscer seve cess ts ce cceses sens 
Sand and clay, ler pie Lena rae ol Se stein nistule saaAN ata ohae tie ig 
Sandstone soft,.......+.- EAH Ss Sih, Wha ata athe Meletoretehatatetata aie wey dre L 
Bat cand Lolding salt water, Per er ree eae fee sci ik aad 
Sandstone hard, .......cverecccccsaccccsceseccceessrsscenssreecs 
Sand yellow, .....seecececcccccceenccescccesteccecuaeensreene cess 
Sandstone,....... ES ON a ls OP Ree ve ee 
Gravel and clayey ue ao LE RB Ea 
Very stiff clay with pieces of Vestal Tpeidad very agit ee 
Stiff blackish looking clay, .... 0... seve sececescereccserscsrer recess 
Sandy clay with pieces of sandstone, ......--- odie VeWahele welche 
Yellow sand with seams of clay containing a few nines of sicusdilites 
Very hard siliceous sandstone, ...+..e.secerececrceeereeeeccserrees 
meee nes whitish clay with Eesicer, ee eee ere ee 
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Stiff yellow and whitish clay with nodules of sandstone, ......s.--.0.. 5 10 


The salt water rose 4 feet in the bore and become brackish. Nodules of 
sandstones imbedded in sald, }, sia = ois ¥ «,~'= 314 dtepmessi ne mieten eeeereeeniaceanaae 
Yellow samdigi el ay, i 5:cia:s ais mide abet the ayn ieieiern avelniel Sigal d areiie olen le anaes ee 
Yellow sandy clay with pieces of mhur, ........ 0.0000 cecceececcsere 16 
Stiff black clay with pieces of sandstone containing a good deal of mica, 3 
Stiff Hldck clay but darker, [66/6 QU Sei ln BEETS S EL OURO, oe ee 
Stiff clay greenish in color, containing small pieces of rocks similat to 
cornelian, quartz, and agate, also pieces of broken shells,............ 4 
The same clay with less stones, a strong smell of hydrogen gas came up 
the pipe, a quantity of pyrites was also brought up, ................ 1 
Blue clay with pyrites, and latterly a little sand between the layéie ‘of clay, 19 
Blue clay with siliceous sand mixed, also pieces of rock, such as sand- 
stone; quality, a greenish sandstone full of holes, these holes are full of 


clay and pyrites: indurated clay and small black particles like coal,.. 8 
Slate from the appearance of what came up attached to the jumper, .... 1 
Still line. chewy c,5.FoeiS epellethpe SR iE cae: ke, Rie ola wll ica Olof a ps Sena ee ee 
Indurated clay or slate, and latterly with sand intermixed,.............. 7 
Blue sandy clay with siliceous sand et the seams of clay, ...... 6 

3 


The same with pyrites, .......+.0. 52 Miepea mse oe. sauder 
Sandy clay with small white aeub IBS: a Woda ‘deal of sanda peated bitwben 
the layers of clay with fragment of what appears a jet, a piece of a 
broken shell resembling the cockle was brought up, .......-eesese02 4 
Blusw clay. daxker im: coloty.\ ias.c)5j2 « «nbinardisc as ange §¢.0c.0e,0 qe eb a elemiole eam 
Blue, clay with pieces of whitish’ earth, . s. .. os s)e so s« 6 wedeheis ete a eumales gies 
The same sandy clay with here and there a little pyrites, .............. 32 
The same clay with a little more sand between the seams, .... ....0-. 7 
Stiff clay containing black, white and yellow colored earths, also some 


eo oc co 
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pieces of rock was brought up, .c..sscecececcccccsccccecsesasesee Sl 
Stiff blue clay with seams of white sand, ......cccccecececececoccses oe 
The same clay with a few pieces of rock, ...... cece cesescccccccseee O 
Stiblue, lay, oe ses sie Mame ee oso clas Sie Ls ls ete alas lave one mien 
Bluish lias clay with sbells and some pieces belonging to coral, ........ 2 
Stiff black earthy clay containing broken shells, .........ecececceeceee 19 
Very stiff blue clay with a good deal of sand whitish in color, ...-.. 6 
Bituinous clay containing a large quantity of pyrites, fossilized ae 
WALNGN, DUETS nis ois sa,o oi5 wiciein ss oo hel oe mp ie'e 2 s/s eles a5, ae © 6.4 6) ais/ eee niet nn 
SivMibloe sandy Clay. ees. 5 ic ac a ne aie oc oe vols h.cdgme wp bced meladela aes mien «nan 
Stiff blue sandy clay with seams of the bituminous clay comeeonaite ve oo J 
320 


P. S. Since this was written the Bore has been carried 15 feet 


; 


deeper without any change in the soil. The lignite or fossil wood 
burns, and emits a smell of coal; with nitric acid it effervesces and @ 


bright brown smoke arises; with sulphuric acid this does not take — 


place: on burning it gives out a very strong suffocating smell of 


sulphur and arsenic. 


a 
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1X.—WNote on the black and brown Floriken of Guzerat. By Lieutenant 
Grorct Fuiisames. 


Having been induced from reading Colonel Syxgs’ catalogue of 
birds in the Deccan to make some observations of the Otis fulva and 
Otis aurita, I have the pleasure to send you the following remarks 
for insertion in your journal. 

The Otis fulva or brown Floriken is a bird common to our side of 
India, and is found at all seasons of the year in the Deccan particu- 
larly ; in Guzerat however they are more frequently found on the near 
approach of the monsoon, and in the year 1834 were so plentiful 
that I bagged no less than 79. Almost the whole of these I 
examined; and from the facts ascertained, I am of opinion that the 
Otis aurita or black Floriken is the cock bird of the Otis fulva; that 
he is only to be found in his black plumage during the monsoon. 
That he commences changing his feathers early in April and continues 
molting till June, when he has generally become the black Floriken. 
That at this season he never weighs more than 1 lb. 4 oz. avoirdupois, 
and seldom so much; while the brown or hen bird weighs at 
Jeast 1 Ib. 8 o7. 

That you rarely see the two together at this season, and that I have 
shot them in all stages of their moulting until I got the perfect black 
Floriken, and on examination have invariably found the testes most 
fully devoloped ; while in the brown or hen birds the ova have been 
equally distinct. 

They are so plentiful sometimes in Guzerat that they may be 
bought from the Wagrees alive for a few pice. 

I am of opinion also that the Floriken migrates, but from what part 
of India I know not. I once heard of a flight being seen coming from 
the north and going in an easterly direction, but cannot vouch for 
the fact. . 

_ One observation has often occurred to me, which is, I have never 
shot the bird losing his black feathers and becoming brown; and the 
only way I can account for it, is that either the bird leaves the coun- 
‘Ty, or it being at that season of the year when a sportsman seldom 
ventures out, the whole country being covered with vegetation, and the 
Vloriken being remarkably quick in hearing they escape unroused. 
_ This one fact I will venture to assert, that no person has ever yet 
hot a black Floriken with the ova developed ; it therefore only remains 
0 be proved whether the cock bird undergoes these changes yearly or 
ot, and which will be difficult to ascertain, for in confinement I find 
hey do not thrive, having frequently attempted in vain to keep them. 


| 
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X.—Further elucidation of the lét or Stlasthambha inscriptions from 
various sources. By Jamus Prinsup, Sec. As. Soc. 


It was one of my principal objects in publishing my hasty reading 
of the Feroz lat inscription in the July journal, without awaiting 
the corrections and illustrations of a more matured examination, to 
draw to me the aid of others whom ability, opportunity and interest 
in the subject, might enable to throw light upon this highly curious 
monument. Already am I reaping abundantly the fruits of this 
expectation, and I lose no time in placing them before the Society. 

The first correction in point of importance comes as usual from 
Ceylon, the very Lanka, (to apply its own fabulous prerogative meta-— 
phorically,)—the very first meridian whence the true longitude of all 
ancient Indian history seems destined to be calculated ! 

] had ascribed the foundation of these pillar monuments to a king 
of Ceylon, because his was the nearest or the only approach to the 
name recorded in the inscription. I did so before I had read it 
through, or I should perhaps have felt the difficulties of such a sup- 
position greater when I found him making roads, digging wells, and 
usurping other secular authority in a country over which he was not 
himself reigning. It was but the utter absence of any such name in our 
Indian lists that drove me to a neighbouring state; one so intimately — 
connected, however, with the Magadha court in religion, that there 
need be no positive impediment to the exercise of munificence by 
his brother convert on the Ceylon throne towards the priesthood of king 
Asoxa’s Indian Vihdras, nor to their acknowledgment of favors, or 
adoption of precepts. When I found another inscription in the Gaya 
caves alluding, with the identical pronomen of Devdnampiya, to 
DasaraTua, the grandson of the above monarch, I certainly felt more — 
strongly the impression of the Indian origin of the former ; though! | 
still sought in vain for any licence to such an assumption oe the 
pandits and their purdnas. | 

The Society will then I am sure participate in the pleasure with | 
which I perused the following passage in a letter just received from | 
the Honorable Mr. Grorcz Turnover, our P4li annalist. 

«Since I came down to Colombo, I have made a most important | 
discovery, connected with the Pali Buddhistical literature. You will | 
find in the Introduction to my Epitome, page lx. that a valuable collec- | 
tion of Pali works was brought back to Ceylon from Siam, by GEORGE | 
Naponris, modliar, (chief of the cinnamon department, and then @ | 
Buddhist priest) in 1812. In that collection I have found the Dipowanso | 


Mahdwanso refers! ! It opens with the passage quoted in the intro- | 
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duction p. lxi. In running over the book cursorily I find the follow- 
ing lines in the sixth Bhdnawéro or ‘ Section of 250 lines’ in reference 
to Duamma Asoxko :— 


Dwé satidni wassdni attdrasawassgnicha, sambuddhé parinibbutté, abhisétto 
Piyadassino. 


After a few lines descriptive of the ceremonies performed at his 
inauguration, I find 


Chadaguttassdyan nattanatta Bindusérassa, atrajo rajaputto tadd asi Ujjéni- 
karamolino*. 


Here then we find that Asoxa was surnamed Piyapass1 ; and if you 
will turn to the 5th chapter of the Mahdwanso, especially pp. 28, 29, 
you will see the circumstances under which Buddhistical edifices were 
simultaneously erected all over India. When I have seen your article 
in the July No. I hope to be able to examine this Dipowanso carefully, 
and if I can see any further ground for identifying Pryapassr with 
Asoxo, I will not fail to give you particulars.” 

The date, (218th) year of the Buddhist era (leases no doubt what- 
ever of the identity of the party, and the term nattdnatta, rendered by 
my pandit naptur-napta, great-great-grandson must therefore be 
wrong. Ratna Pauta also assures me that the verse requires the 
elision of the first two redundant syllables ; leaving simply zapta, or 
nattd, grandson. The Buddhist and Brahmanical texts both concur 
in the successive relationship of the Magadha princes down to this 


pointt. 


The line as corrected by Ratna Pauta will run thus: 


Chandraguttasa yan naita, Bindusdrassa atrajo, rajaputto tadd dsi, Ujjenikara- 
mélino. 


and united with the former passage may be translated : 


‘*Two hundred and eighteen years after the beatitude of Buddha, was the 
inauguration of Piyapassi......who, the grandson of CHANDRAGUPTA, and 
own son of Binpusa’RA, was at that time Viceroy at Ujjayani.”’ 


Mr. Turnovr has thus most satisfactorily cleared up a difficulty that 


might long have proved a stumbling block to the learned against the 


inet 
——— eee 


* The two passages in Sanskrit will run 


e 8 Ss ~~ ~ ~~ 
fandaur: warenqate dag uftfad a afuta: fraefita: | 
Two hundred years and ?eighteen years after Buddha had attained perfection, 
(was) the regal anointment of Pry apassi. 


SSRN APAAT (more correctly gaquia:) FMT Was sya 
aeraifea waaaiacafeaa: 


This the grandson of the grandson of CHanpRracupra, and the own royal 
son of Binpusa’ra, was at that time the taker of the revenue of Ujjain.—J. P. 


+ See extract from the Bhégavat Purdna, in a preceding page, $77. 
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reception of these /dt inscriptions as genuine monuments of a fixed 
and classical period, the most ancient yet achieved in such an unequivo- 


cal form. >a 


The passage of the Mahéwanso alluded to above as proving the 
erection of numerous Sthupds and Vihéras by him is by no means free 
from exaggeration; but the general facts are certainly borne out by 


the extensive diffusion of these curious edicts: I give the whole from — 


the indicated page in Mr. Turnour’s “ Epitome.” 


The transaction is referred to the fourth year of Asoxo’s reign, nor — 
can I find any thing noted of so late a date as the 27th year, which — 


is sufficient to exclude any actual mention of the erection of the — 


Silasthambhas :— 
Sutwdna chaturdsiti dhammakhandani ; sobruws ‘‘ pujemt téhan pachchékan 
wihdrendti’’? bhupati. 


Datwé tadd channavuti dhanakétin mahipati purésu chaturasiti sahassésu — 


mahitalé. 


Tattha tatthéva rdjuhi vihdré érabhdpayi: sayan Asokérdmantu kardpetun — 


samarabhi. 


Ratanattaya nigrodhagilandnanti sdsané pachchékan sata sahassan so ad4pest, 


diné diné. 


Dhanéna buddhadinnéna thipapija anekadhd anékésu viharesu anéké akarun 


sadd. 


Dhanena dhammadinnéna pachchayé chaturo varé dhammadhardnan bhikkhinan — 


wupanésun sadd nard. 
‘‘ Having learned that there were eighty-four thousand discourses on the tenets 
of that doctrine (of Buddha), ‘1 will dedicate’ exclaimed the monarch ‘a 


vihdro to each.’ Then bestowing six thousand otis of treasure on eighty-four — 


thousand towns in Jambudipo, at those places he caused the construction of tem- 


ples to be commenced by the (local) réjas ; he himself undertook the erection — 
of the Asokarama (at Pupphapura*). He bestowed daily, from his regard for the 


religion, a lac separately to the ‘ratanattya’ to NicropuHo, and to infirm + 


priests. 


From the offerings made on account of Buddho in various ways, in various 


cities, various festivals were constantly celebrated in honor of ‘ thupas.’ 
From the offerings made on account of the religion the populace constantly 


bestowed the four prescribed offerings on the priests, tne repositories of true 


religion.’”’ 


It must be remembered that Asoxa during the reign of his father 


at Pdtaliputra, acted as upardja or sub-king at Ujjain. His supremacy 


probably therefore extended farther than that of any other Indiaa — 


monarch. The minute particulars we now possess of his history 
and of that of his predecessors, through Mr. Turnour’s Pdéli authori- 


* This town is called Badpapura and Pdwdpuri by Jain authorities, (see CoLE- 


BROOKE, As. Res. IX.) But the more natural Sanskrit equivalent is Pushpapurt, 


** city of flowers.” 


} 

! 
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‘4 will be of essential u use in expounding our new —e and my 
suide before is, that the identity of Pryapass1 was not then established. 

| ‘I think we shall be able to discdver the actual names of many of 
he Buddhist monasteries now visible by their ruins or by columns 
till standing: thus the uncouth name read in the Bailsa inscription 
No. 2 (see p. 458), as Kokunada sphota, (or boda) vihdra, may probably 
urn out to be Kukkutarama vihdra of the following passage. 

| Purisdnan dasadhéhi satéhi pariwarito, gantwana Kukkutdramdn sonakatthéra 
| addasun ; 

| Samapatti samdyannan nisinnan sanwutindriyan wandité nalapantan tan natwd 
anghama puchchhi tan. 

| i Attended by a retinue of five hundred men, having repaired to Kukkutarama 
ihara, they saw there the thero Sonako seated absorbed in the Samepatti 
editation, with the action of the senses suspended. Perceiving that he was 
ilent while he bowed to him, he questioned the priests on this point.” 

The Allahubad vihdra was called Walukaramo ; that of Rdjagriha, 

Veluwana, the Sarun one probably Anuradhapura, that at the capital 
Pupphapura, Asokaramo, &c. In three years they were all completed 

f we may put faith in the following extract :— 

Wihdré té samdraddhé sabbé sabbapurésu pi sddhukan tihi vasseht nit thapésun 
sandramé. 

|, Thérassa Indaguttassa Kammadhitth¢yakassatu iddhiydchdasu nitthadsi Asokara- 


1 sa whayo. 

Raéna paribhuttesu thanesucha, tahin, tahin, chétiyani akdrési ramaniydn 
upati. 

| Purchi chaturdstti sahassehi samantaté, lékhé ékaham dnésun wihdré nitthitd 
ie &ec. 


| All these individuals in different towns, commencing the construction of 
plendid wiharas completed them in three years. By the merit of the thero 
NDAGUTTO, a and of that of the undertaker of the work, the wihara called Asoka- 
mo was also completed in that time. At the places at which the vanquisher of 
le five deadly sins had worked the works of his mission, the sovereign caused 
slendid dagobas to be constructed. From eighty-four cities (of which 
“upphapura) was the centre, despatches were brought on the same day, announc- 
ig that the wihdras were completed, &c.”’ 
| Whole pages of the Mahdwanso might be quoted bearing upon the 
rious points of the inscription :—thus, the conversion from a sinful 
fe to righteousness, with which the north tablet commences, may be 
(plained either by the circumstances of Asoxa’s rise to the throne 
ver the bodies of his 99 murdered brethren; or by his slaughter of 
1e priests at the chief temple, after the seven years surpension of 
‘ne uposatha ceremonies, when the faith was purged ;—but for all 
hese I must refer to the work itself. The cause of the addition of 
harma to the Pauranic name of Asoxa, by Buddhist writers, is 
<plained in a very satisfactory line: 
5 H 
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Esdkékoti ndyittha puré padpena kammund ; Dhammdsokoti ndyittha pachchh& 
punnena kammund. 

‘On account of his former sinful conduct (in having murdered his brothers) 
he was known by the name of Asoxo. Subsequently on account of his pious 
character, he was distinguished by the name of DHAMMASoKA.”’ 


§ 2. Duplicate inscription from Delhi. Pl. XLI. 


I now turn to an illustration of my text from another quarter, Major. 
P. L. Pew, has fulfilled his promise of forwarding impressions of the bro- 
ken pillar lying in the late Mr. W. Fraser’s grounds. I should have 
made them the subject of a separate note but that really they are so 
precisely the duplicates of the Feroz inscription that it is not worth 
while to do so. The shaft seems to be mutilated and worn in vertical 
grooves so that many of the letters in each tablet are effaced. Ofthe ! 
fragments received one belongs to the north compartment, beginning 
with line 10 (see p. 582):—the next much injured, corresponds with 
the western tablet, beginning with line 10 (p. 587) :—the third and last 
is nearly perfect; beginning with line 8 of the southern inscription it 
runs on to the conclusion. The words are separated as in the Feroz 
14t, and from this circumstance I have been enabled to certify a few 
doubtful readings—although many others are provokingly cut off. 
I insert a lithographed facsimile of the whole, and annex at foot* all 
the noted variations of the text, of which proper use can be made : 
when I come to review my labours. Major Pew gives the following - 
particulars of the original locality and present state of the column, 


* J may throw the only deviations I can find into the form of Emendata thus :— 
Nortu InscripTion—in the Roman transcript. 
Line 18 for asinavai, read dsinaveé. 
19 for dupatavekha, read du? pativékheé. 
20 read, dsinavdgamini. 
West Sipz—line 10, the letter in chappanti is written [,, , it must, I think, be 
a gh, formed from the [,, A. 
Line 12 for abhitd we have abhitd, fearless. 
17 for yitahanti yanisanti, the preceding letters cut off. 
18 for palitikam, read pdlitikam. 
19 for nirodhasi, nirudhasi. 
Soutu Sipz,—line 8, the words are avadhiye pdtakepicha, and further on 
vadhikokute, &c., quasi @ey: RATT Aaa the killing of fowls is not to — 
be done.’ 


Line 16 we have tisu chdtummdsisu sudivasdye, &c. in Sanskrit figamiiey 


gfeay, ‘in the festival days in the three 4-monthly periods ? 


Line 17 the very is properly made plural, nilakhiyanti. 
13 the word machhe is evidently separated from anuposatham and con- 


nected with avadhiye ; ‘fish unkilled’ is therefore the right reading. 
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“This very ancient Hindu pillar was dug out of some ruins near a 
boulee (baoli) or well, and was probably destroyed by the blowing up 
of a powder magazine which ! understand once existed near the spot. 
It consists of five pieces, which when put together measure 323 feet 
long : the diameter of the largest piece is 3 feet 2 inches, and that of 
the smallest 24 feet. The total weight 372 maunds. 

The extreme antiquity of the pillar is vouched by its weather-worn 
aspect, which must needs be the effect of storms and rains that ran 
their destructive or beneficial course many centuries ago, since the 


fragments of this column have only been recently disinterred from the 


mass of ruin, evidently Hindu, where they had reposed in silence 


-and darkness for ages. 


I call the ruins (which are those of a well and its attendant 
edifices—hewn in the live rock of the hill) Hindu, both from the style, 


‘which resembles that of the more ancient parts of the Kutab and 


from the materials, which in this case also, are quartz, of which 


intractable rock the Mussulmans seldom or ever appear to have 


‘attempted the sculpture. The pillar, indeed, is sandstone, and to 


its perishable nature is to be attributed the imperfect state of the 
inscriptions. I shall await with some impatience your opinion as to 


‘their age and import, and whether their date be anterior to those 
which have been so unexpectedly deciphered on the l4ts of Feroz 


Suku, Allahabad, Bettiah, &c. Hindu tradition dwells fondly on 
the name and exploits of the raja Prirav or Pirnoura, whose name 
exists from Petora-gurh near Almorah, by Delhi, down to Ajmere, 
where every thing great or ancient in architecture is referred with one 
consent to this Indian ‘ Arthur.’ 
§ 3. Note on the locality of the ldts of Delhi and Allahabad. 

Lieut. Kirroz has favored me with a reply to that part of my 
papers wherein I called attention to the nature of the buildings at 
Faroz’s menagerie. He also conjectures that the bird mentioned as 
ambakapilikd should be read ambakd, (or amrakd) pillaka, the pilak or 
yellow bird of the mangoe, known to Europeans as the mangoe bird, 
from its appearance when that fruit comes into season ; pilak is the 


present native name, from pila yellow. Mr. Treczar also suggests 
the same interpretation, and I have no doubt of its correctness. 


en ————_—~=*£_£—~—i—_-- rt‘ test!!!” 


Remarks on the locality of the léts of Allahabad and Delhi. 
~The Allahabad pillar stood formerly on a stone terrace within the 
fortress and near the Jumna gate; not far from the spot, is a temple 
(now under ground) called ‘“‘Pdtal Pur?’ (qrata Jo), in which is the 
stump of a Banyan tree called “ Achaya But” (4YRq q?): it is an 
object of great veneration. 


be) 
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The temple is buried in the accumulated rubbish of ages, which is 
found in a greater depth than that of the level of the temple 
foundations. 

- The present stone fortress, the work of Axper and of his son 


Jausnai’r (whose pedigree is engraved on the pillar) occupies the © 


place of some previous Hindu works of brick, few vestiges of which 
remain. 


I think it probable that the pillar occupied its original position till — 


taken down by Colonel Kyp during the alterations that were being — 


made. 
Though in all probability the Achay Bat may be a Buddhist relic it 
may nevertheless be otherwise, as the Hindus consider the bur 


(Ficus Indicus) as an emblem of Stva: the peepul (Ficus religiosa) of — 


Visunu; and the pullas or dawk (Butea Frondosa) as that of 


BrauMa, and venerate them accordingly. 


The Feroz Sua’ lat at Deihi was placed (as historians assert) in 


its present position by the emperor FrEroz, and I certainly see no 
reason to doubt the truth of it; the style of architecture of the building, 
on the roof of which it stands, is of the first or Pathani: the same 
style pervades throughout the whole adjacent buildings. There are 
no traces of Hindu buildings anywhere near. There is a large bur’ 


tree beneath the walls, on the river face, under which is a tomb of 


some celebrated ‘‘ peer’’ who was put to death by order of Frroz ; this’ 
spot is held sacred and much resorted to by both Hindus and Musal- 


a el ee ae 


mans: the tree is very ancient and may have been a holy tree of the — 


Buddhists. The Mahommedans of India venerate the Bat almost as 


much as the Hindus do, which would account for its preservation though — 
other idols would have been destroyed. With regard to the quarries — 


from whence the different pillars were brought, I think it probable 


they were floated on rafts down the Jumna, being cut from the sand-_ 
stone rocks at or near Rdjpir (Bddshéhmahal) in the Sewalik, a few 
miles above the site of the sunken city of Béhat. I made this observa-_ 
tion in the year 1851 when I took an experimental trip by water from 


Rajghdt in the Dun to Agra. I believe both lats are of the same 


kind of stone, the others I have not seen. : 
A few remarks on the Kolela (called by Captain Hoars “‘ a mena- 
gerie’) may be acceptable. 
Feroz Suau’s palace, called the “‘ Kotla” was formerly within the 


north-western angle of the city walls of old Delhi, and was the citadel of 


that place ; one face of it was in former years washed by the Jumna, 
which seldom reaches it in these times except in very heavy floods. 
The works of this citadel were very extensive; the architecture is 
clumsy in its style and rough in execution, and has no pretence to 
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aught but strength ; the material is the rough wrought stone found on 
the spot, which is mostly too hard to admit of being better worked. 
The building, on the roof of which is the pillar, appears to have been 
a “ barahdar{;’ it is square and three stories high, all vaulted: it 
stands at the bottom of a court-yard close to the ramparts of the river 
face. There are buildings near, which may have been appropriated to 
-amenagerie, but that on which the pillar stands I should decidedly 
pronounce not to have been so. The Kofela was to old Delhi what the 
Lal Killa is to the present city, and was no doubt considered an 
elegant building in remote times when painted plaister and colored tile 
were the order of the day. M. OK. 


X1.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, 4th Ociober. 
The Hon’ble Sir Epwarp Rvav, President, in the chair. 


_ Lieut. E. B. Conotny, 6th Cavalry, and D. F. McLeop, Esq. C. 8. were 
_ballotted for and elected members. 

_ TT. H. Manpocx, Esq. C. S. proposed by Mr. W. H. Macnacursn, 
: seconded by the President. 

Dr. Tuomas Canror, proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. 
Cracrort. 

| Mr. C. Tucker, C. S. proposed by Mr. Watters, seconded by Dr. 
| Srewarr. 

__ Mr. Jonn Ewart, C. S. proposed by Dr. Srewart, seconded by Mr. 
: Watters. 


Library. 
The following works were presented by the Rev. Dr. Miu. 
 Psalterium Davidis Regis et Prophete aliorumque Vatum Sacrorum Arabice 
4 Gul. H. Mixt, S. T. D. 

Liturgia Anglicana, Seu Liber Precum Communium et Administrationis Sacra- 
mentorum.—Translated into Arabic by Pococke, TyTLerR and MILt. 

Amenitatum exoticarum politico-physico-medicarum, Fasciculi V. 

Relandi antiquitates sacre Veterum Hebreorum. 

Auber’s Rise and Progress of the British power in India—presented by the 
Government. 

The Meteorological Register, August,—presented by the Surveyor General. 

_ The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society returned thanks for the first 
part of the 19th vol. As. Researches. 

__ The Secretary notified the vacancy of the librarianship by the death of 
| Dr. L. Buruini. : 

Dr. Buritni was a native of Italy. He received his diploma as a doctor of 
medicine at Florence on the 30th July, 1794. He came to India in the following 
"year and had supported himself by his practice in this city ever since. He was 
appointed to the honorary charge of our library in 1826, afterwards receiving a 
trifling allowance of 50 rupees monthly for conveyance. His attention has 
been unremitted and the society has lost in him a useful and zealous officer, 
and a kind and worthy associate. He died at the advanced age of 79. 

To succeed to the appointment the following candidates had offered themselves. 

Mr. Cuester, Mr. Barroot, Mr. C. W. Frencu, Mr. Frevury, Mr. Lewis 
DaCosta, Mr. G. S. Hurreman, Mr. J. Morris, Mr. P. Detmar, senior, Mr. 
D. Drummonp, Mr. G. T. F. Speen. 

To these the Secretary begged to add the name of one who, he was sure, would 
| need no certificate of his qualifications to fill the post with honor to himself and 
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utility to the Society—the distinguished orientalist M. A. Csoma Kérist. He 
proposed that before taking any of the other applications into consideration, the 
appointment, with a salary of 100 rupees should be tendered to Mr. Csoma 
Koéré6s1. 
Dr. Miix seconded the proposition, which was carried unanimously. 
The Secretary brought up the following: 


Report of the Committee of Papers on the proposition of the Statistical Commit- 
tee, ‘ that they should be empowered to associate as paying members, persons 
not on the Society’s list.’ 


The sole grounds of this proposition, as explained by the president of the 
Committee, were, to add to the means of the Society for meeting any slight pecu- 
niary expences in procuring statistical information, copying records, and printing 
forms and circulars. The ability of the society to answer these calls being now 
increased, it becomes Jess necessary to entertain the question of admitting asso. 
ciate members, upon which the opinions of the Committee are somewhat divided ; 
and indeed the proposition may be regarded as withdrawn by the following 
reply from the Secretary to the Statistical Committee. Nevertheless we may 
take this opportunity of recording our opinion that there is no precedent of an 
association of paying members with a branch of the society deputed to a particular 
object. The ‘‘ corresponding members”’ of the Physical Committee, were merely 
honorary associates without any voice in their proceedings, or any power over 
their funds. If there be any compliment in the bestowal of such a title, it may 
be equally just to confer it upon those gentlemen who may lend their co-opera- 
tion to the Statistical Committee ; but we think it would be an inconvenient 
course, and one of questionable regularity to erect a new class of subscribers to’ 
an exclusive object of the Society’s labours. 

For those who would join the Society in its general views, but whose circum- 
stances prevent tlieir contributing to the extent of ordinary members, an opening 
already exists in the grade of ‘‘ Associate members’ established in 1835, 

For the Committee of Papers, 

JAMES PRINSEP, 
29th September, 1837. Secretary. 
The letter referred to in the above was then read :— 

Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 7th instant. 
The explanation given by the President of the Statistical Committee at the last 
meeting of your Society of the irregularity with which the Committee was. 
chargeable renders it, 1 trust, unnecessary to do more now, than to express our 
regret at the occurrence, and to assure you that nothing can be farther from the 
intention or wish of the Committee than to disconnect its interests from those — 
of the parent Society, or to seek to form any ‘ associations’ which are not likely 
to prove mutually advantageous and creditable. 

As regards the provision which the Society contemplates making for the 
requisite expences of the Committee and its amount, I have to observe that as 
this must necessarily bear the most intimate relation to the extent of the Com- 
mittee’s success, it is. not for us to specify particularly the degree of assistance, 
which we may think ourselves justified in claiming from the Society: the sum 
sought of Government in aid of our labour was 300 rupees per mensem. What- 
ever limits however the Society may be pleased to assign, the Committee will be 
careful not to exceed. 

In the distribution of the funds to be placed at the Committee’s disposal it is 
not our intention to entertain any fixed establishment, but to assist individuals 
engaged in Statistical researches by the occasional services of clerks, and to pay 
for other works done by contract under the supervision of individual members 
of the Committee. The accounts will of course be submitted for approval in the 


usual form. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


Calcutta, D. Stewart, M. D. ; 
28th Sept. 1837 F Secretary to the Statistical Committee. 
With regard to the application for funds, it was proposed by the Secre- 

tary, and seconded by Mr. Cracrorr, and Resolved, that five hundred | 
rupees be placed at the disposal of the Statistical Committee. | 
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The special Committee appointed to select one of the designs for the 

pedestal of the Al/ahabad column submitted the following 
Report. 

In compliance with the desire of the Society’s Meeting of the 6th instant, as 
conveyed in your letter to our address of the 8th, we have carefully perused 
aud considered the several papers and designs therewith received, and beg leave 
to report the result, as follows. 

2. All these six designs prepared by Captain Epwarp SMITH of engineers, 
are so elegant and in such good taste, that it is difficult to determine between 
them, which may be the most strikingly handsome, and at the same time the most 
appropriate. 

3. Of the more raised and expensive designs Nos. 1, 2 and 6, we would give 
the preference to the latter, its base being more in character with the pillar, which 
it is intended to support, than the others, but modified by either a reduced pro- 
jection, or total omission, of the large upper band, or substituting inverted trian- 
gular compartments similar to those at the foot of the pedestal. We would also 


prefer a direct instead of a curved slope to the lower step, as being more 


convenient*, 

4, Of the less raised designs Nos. 3, 4 and 5, we give a decided preference to 
No. 3, (see accompanying sketch) as being very light and elegant while it preserves 
the pure Hindu character in its form and details; moreover in order to relieve 
it from some of those disadvantages, which form Captain SmMITH’s principal 
objections to these latter designs, should No. 3 be ultimately determined on, we 
would suggest the adoption of the sloping platform as sketched in pencil at tne 
Military Board by Major Irvine or Captain SANDERS, which we consider to be 
avery great improvement, the base becoming thereby more on a level with the 
eye of the beholder. 

5. The additional elevation thus given, would amount to two feet, making 
the upper part of the base from which the pillar will spring, exactly 6 feet from 
the surface, 

6. We observe in the section submitted by Captain Smirua in illustration of 
his intended mode of fixing the root of the pillar in the stone basement, that he 
proposes cutting a square hole in the centre and under part of the shaft, about 
one-third of its diameter, so as to let it down on a square upright stone of the 
same measurement. This we are apprehensive might not be considered suftici- 
ently stable, and we would suggest in preference that an octagon stone of 64 
feet diameter and 2 feet thick be procured from Chunar, and that an opening be 
cut in its centre, to receive the lower part of the pillar in its entire size, to the 
depth of one foot. This stone well bedded in good brick masoury, with the aid of 
the upper stone work judiciously dove-tailed together, would in our opinion give 
it the utmost stability that could be required. Nevertheless we may safely confide 
these arrangements to Captain Smiru’s well known skill and judgment, should 
circumstances admit of his undertaking the erection of the pillar, but in case it 
should fall into other hands the hint may be useful. 

7. On the subject of Captain Smitu’s proposed new capital and surmounting 
stone ornament, although we consider the design a very beautiful one, we are 
Unanimously of opinion that it is very desirable to effect the restoration of the 
original capital and lion, if practicable; if not, we think that the design now 
submitted may be considered a very appropriate and elegant finish to the pillar. 

We have the honor to be, &c. 


D. McLeop, 
Fort William, W. N. Forses, 
September 30th, 1837. W. P. Grant, 


A. CUNNINGHAM. 
Proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Dr. Swiney, and Resolved, that 
the report be adopted with thanks, and that a copy be communicated to 
the Military Board. 
The Committee of Papers reported favorably on Nawéb Tunawer 
Jane's proposal to print the Sharaya ul Islam. 


TR See the accompanying sketch. We confess our preference for the original design 
her as it stands or omitting the upper member.—Ep. 
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Resolved, that the work be printed on joint account with the Nawéb, 
an advance of 1000 rupees to be made by both parties to the Secretary 
(account Oriental Publication Fund) to meet the expences. 

The Reverend Joun Wuson, President of the Bombay Literary Society 
solicited the Society’s patronage to the George Nameh,a Persian epic 
written by the late Mootna Feroz, and now under publication by his 
nephew. Referred to the Committee of Papers. 

[See advertisement page. | 
The President then, in compliance with the resolution of last meeting, 
rose, the members also standing, and read the following 
Appress To Dr. MILL. 
The Asiatic Society, to the Reverend W. H. Mili, D. D. Principal of Bishop's 
College, their Vice-President. 
REVEREND SiR, 

The intelligence of your intention to return immediately to Europe has been 
received by us with feelings of deep regret, impressed as we are with the con- 
viction that India is about to sustain, by your departure, a loss which cannot 
easily be repaired. 

It will rest with higher authority than the Astatic Society, to bear witness to 
the unwearied zeal and fervent piety by which you have been uniformly distin- 


guished in the discharge of the sacred duties committed to your care; but it is’ 


peculiarly our privilege to testify, in the most public manner, our sense of the 
benefit we have derived from your abilities and learning, as well as to convey 


some parting token of our esteem and respect to a Scholar whose presence among ~ 


us we have always regarded with feelings of pride and satisfaction. 


It is now sixteen years since you arrived in this country. While yet a young 
man, you had established for yourself a literary reputation of no common order, — 
having excelled on an arena where excellence could have been won only by the ~ 


united efforts of genius and industry. We hailed your arrival therefore with no 
ordinary feelings of satisfaction, indulging in the hope that the classical languages 
and literature of the East would receive from you a share of that attention 


which had already been so successfully devoted to the learning and science of — 


the West. This hope has since been amply realized. 


The Journals of our Society contain abundant evidence of your patient research, 


of your correct judgment, and of your profound erudition. 
Your translation from the Sanskrit of the first part of Caliddsa’s Umd, affords 


indisputable proof of your skill as a poet and a commentator; while your 
qualifications as a historian and a philologist have been clearly established by 


your restoration, with valuable critical and historical notices, of the Allahabad 
Inscription, and by your full and accurate translation of the Shekhdwatt Inscrip- 
tion found in the temple of Harsha at Oncha pahar, and of that discovered at 
Bhitiri near Ghazipore.. In your comments on the Macan Manuscript of the 


Alif Leila, we trace at once the minute accuracy of au experienced critic and 


the refined taste of an accomplished scholar. 

In your Arabic Treatise on Algebra, and in your Hebrew collation of the 
Psalms in the same language, we havea durable monument of your learning 
and piety. But the most valuable cf your literary undertakings is your Sanskrit 


Poem, the Christa Sangita. In that beautiful work the praises of our Redeemer 


have been for the first time sung in the sacred language of the Vedas. It is your 


peculiar boast that you have caused the purest doctrines to flow in the stream ~ 


of this noble language. To the whole body of the learned Hindus you have 
thus rendered accessible the sublimest truths, by conveying them in a channel 


to which, as to their own venerated river, they ascribe the power of purifying — 


all it touches. Toa mind like yours this must be an inexhaustible source of 
gratifying reflection. ' 

But, Sir, we feel that we should be doing you an injustice, were we to describe 
at greater length, the fruits of your studies already before the public. We feel 
that no conception can be formed of the stores of your capacious mind from the 
comparatively small samples of your labours which have been givea to the world, 
We feel that to the unobtrusive nature of your character is owing the infrequen- 
cy of your appearance as an author, and we know that you have assiduously 
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improved your great faculties ;—that your scientific attainments are on the most 

extended scale ;—that as a Hebrew Scholar you were early distinguished ;— that 

your knowledge as a modern Linguist may be said to be universal ;—that you are 
equally familiar with the astronomy of the Siddhantas, the mythology of the 

Purdnas, and the mystical doctrines of the Vedas ; while there is no department of 

the literature and science of Arabia, that has escaped your scrutinizing research. 

We trust that, in the leisure of dignified retirement, you will be enabled to 
‘put forth the maturer fruits of your rich and highly cultivated mind. We are © 

confident that your well earned reputation will be sustained by whatever you 
‘perform; and we are sanguine enough to hope that our country may now boast 

of possessing an Englishman, the depth and variety of whose oriental studies 
are not surpassed by any (numerous and distinguished as they are) of the Scholars 
of the continent. 

We cannot allow this opportunity to pass without assuring you of the deep 
sense of obligation we feel towards you for your unremitting attention to the 
duties of your station as Vice-President of our Society, and for the alacrity with 
which on all occasions you have afforded us the benefit of your opinion and 
advice, and the aid of your learning and judgment on the difficult and continually 
recurring references that have been submitted to our consideration. 

_ We are in some degree consoled for your loss to ourselves by reflecting that, 
here you have no more to learn :—that though your acquirements are beyond the 
standard, which is ordinarily reached in the longest and most laborious life, you 
are yet in the vigor of manhood; and that you are about to return to a land 
where you will meet with the distinction, which is due to abilities so eminent 

and to attainments so various. 

It is our earnest desire that you will gratify us by sitting for your Portrait as 
soon after arrival in England as may be convenient to yourself. For the Mem- 
bers of our Society who have the happiness to know you, no token of remini- 
scence is requisite ; but the wish is reasonable that our Hall should be decorated 
with the resemblance of one, who, while among us, was so useful and so dis- 
‘tinguished a Member of our Society. 


(Signed) Epwarp Ryan, President. 


_ The Reverend Dr. Miuu read the following reply, the President and 
' members still standing. 
Mr. PresipEnt, 

The Address which you, in the nameof this Society, have done me the 
high honor of presenting to me, is one which 1 cannot rise to answer with- 
out some feelings of doubt and embarrassment. For I fear to-incur the im- 
putation of affected modesty on the one hand,-~or on the other, what I 
would equally wish to avoid, the appearance of slightimg in any degree the deli- 
berate judgment of an assembly like this,—were I to give expression to my actual 
Sentiments, on hearing the terms of strong and noble eulogy with which you 
have dignified my scanty contributions to your learned stores, and the compa- 
Yatively humble attainments from which those contributions have proceeded. 
Bat whatever may be the real value of these labours and attainments,—I feel, and 

must ever continue to feel, the great obligation which your praise imposes on me, 

be: aiming to resemble as far as I may, that standard of excellence which your too 
favorable judgment has inferred from the specimens of me already before you. 
1 must ever consider it among the strongest additional incentives to the assiduous 
cultivation of that knowledge, in promoting which the Asiatic Society has long 
held 0 distinguished a place : a cause which I cannot but consider as intimately 
; ‘connected with that of mental improvement and true religion. 
T have long been impressed with the conviction that as an accurate knowledge 
of the intellectual state of any people must precede and accompany all enlighten- 
ied efforts for their amelioration,—so to attempt that amelioration by appealing en- 
_tirely to the lower principles of our nature, the love of comforts and Juxuries and 
the like, while we disregard and despise the forms, however imperfect they 
may be, in which their own ideas of mental and moral elevation are embodied— 
is to overlook a most esseutial element in the problem of human improvement,— 
to slight equally the spiritual and high nature of man, and the history of our 
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own gradual progress to the eminence we have reached. This would be true, 
even if the language and literature in which these ideas were incorporated by the 
natives of this country were far inferior to what they are known and acknowledged 
to be by the most accomplished spirits of civilized Europe,—the one nearly un- 
rivalled for its powers of combination and expression—the other distinguished 
by a peculiar grace and tenderness of sentiment, and in the higher flights of 
speculation into regions where man requires better guidance than his own reason 
can impart—characterized, even when most tarnished by error, by a singular 
acuteness and profundity, as well as grandeur of thought. Now if it be a mis- 
take, in matters of religion particularly, to avail ourselves of what is good and just 
in heathen theology, with a view to its rectification by revealed truth; it is a 
mistake certainly in which the Apostle of the Gentiles has led the way, as any 
one may see who observes his appeal not only to the ethical but the theological 
poetry of heathenism—even when most nearly treading on the verge of that same 
Pantheistic sentiment which characterizes the theology of heathen India: and 
if any precedent could be wanted after this inspired authority, we might find it in 
the course taken by all the great lights of the Church, the Basixs, the Curysos- 
Toms, the AUGUSTINES,—when the expansive power of Christianity, with much of 
its primitive fervour, was seen in close and more equal juxta-position with the faded 
yet still conspicuous splendours of Western Gentilism. These considerations (if 
authority were needed where the reason of the case speaks with sufficient dis- 
tinctness) had weight with me in the conception of that work which the Society 
bas honored with such distinguished approbation. I am sensible that to con- 
ceive and to execute are very different things, and I cannot venture to take ta 
myself all which your kind judgment has been led, perhaps too readily, to transfer 
from the one to the other ; yet I cannot see the manner in which learned natives 
have received many portions of this work,—I cannot see the unhesitating manner 
in which their sentiment has been adopted in this assembly, including some whom 
only the increased complexity of public affairs prevents from marching in equal 
steps with the CoLEBROOKEs and the Wixtsons of former days,—without satis- 
faction at the result of the experiment, and hope for the future. 

T would not however be thought to limit my interest in the Researches of 
the Society to matters of this high bearing: for no speculations into either 
the works of nature, or the monuments of man, are without their proper claim 
to attention: and just and reasonable as it is to inquire into the solid uti- 
lity of any pursuit we undertake,—it never appeared to me either wise or 
worthy to ask at every turn what special usefulness, or bearing on present con- 
cerns, may appear in each part or section of the study before us. In science 
we know that things, which were once thought to be mere food of learned and 
abstract mathematical speculation, have turned out in the progress of knowledge 
to subserve the most practical purposes ; and with respect to those literary and 
antiquarian researches, which form the more proper object of this Society,— 
while nothing that gives us clear knowledge of the history of man and the pro- 
gress of mind ought to be deemed unimportant by us,—we must remember also 
that we cannot exactly determine beforehand how far any fragment or mor- 
sel of history may conduce to that clear knowledge in the end. In investigating the 
former history of India, where from the almost total absence of written do- 
cuments, we must needs proceed by such fragments and morsels,—it is very 
necessary to bear this in mind. With respect to my own occasional share in 
these researches,—of which you have made such kind and flattering mention,— 
1 fear that what I have succeeded in deciphering has scarcely adequately repaid 
the labour bestowed: my own judgment could never admit the idea, which some 
even of considerable eminence in these pursuits would have led me to entertain 
as probable, that the classical period of Indian history had been attained: I 
adopted at length firmly, however reluctantly, the conviction which both internal 
and external evidence forced upon me, that the monuments in question belonged 
to a much darker as well as more recent age. A better fortune, as well as a 
higher merit, has characterised the efforts in the same kind of another Member 
of the Society now present ; whose happy researches on other monuments, con- 
ducted under much greater disadvantages in every way than mine, has finally led 
to a conclusion, which J think all but certainly established, that they belong ta 
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and illustrate a most classical and important part of the history of this country. 
I beg my friend the Secretary’s pardon for talking thus of disadvantages ; for it 
appears almost ungracious to notice what, however enchancing, as it does, the emi- 
nent inductive sagacity that he has displayed in his discovery, might seem also 
to derogate from the universality of his varied and extensive knowledge. I would 
not have mentioned them—had I not been convinced that he needs but the wild, 
if he could find the leisure, to rid himself entirely of them. I know at least that 
if he could bend his thoughts that way, he needs far less time than most men to 
add a critical knowledge of the learned languages of the country, so auxiliary to 
his successful researches in the coins and monuments of India, —to the many other 
distinguished merits which have made his Journal of our Society, even in his sole 
portion of it, the object of attention to literary Europe. Ofhis value as a Se- 
cretary, I cannot possibly say more than that he has caused even the loss of the 
transcendent merits of Wi1Lson to cease to be thought irreparable by us. 

My business, however, as I must not forget, is not to express my sense of the 
merits of other Officers of this Society, (however incidentally forced on my notice 
in. this instance,)—but to acknowledge your kind opinion of myself and to accede 
thankfully to the proof of it contained in your parting request tome. To be 
associated in this manner in the remembrance of this Society with its illustrious 
founder, and the many others whose contributions have conferred ornament and 
dignity on its proceedings,—is what I cannot suffer even my sense of comparative 
unworthiness to prevent esteeming a great source of gratification. To you, Mr. 
President, who have so long added to the duties of your high station in this set- 
tlement, a zealous and able administration of the affairs of this Society,—as well 
as to your colleague in both these respects, of whom, being now absent, (as 1 
regret to perceive,) from illness, I may speak with more freedom,—as one whose 
distinguished scientific and literary attainments add lustre to his other excellent 
qualities,—I am well pleased to leave this token of recollection of myself, whose 
friendship with both was begun in the academic associations of a far different clime 
from this, in which again I hope we may yet meet. To the other very learned 
and able Vice-Presidents, and to all, whether countrymen or natives of In- 
dia, who may be led to take interest in the works you have mentioned with 
such marked approbation,—I am glad to present, when absent, some memento 
of my endeavours, such as they are, to instruct or to aid them. Once more, 
Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind sentiments towards me, and bid you most 
heartily farewell. 

(Signed) W. II. MILL. 


Resolved, on the motion of Mr. W. Cracrort, that the address and the 
reply be entered in the outcoming volume of the Researches. 

The president moved that all farther business be adjourned to the next 
meeting. 

The Secretary however ere he closed his boxes begged to be allowed to men- 
tion one subject of their contents, that he could not allow himself to withhold 
from his friend Dr. Mizu, after the warm interest he had just evinced in the pro- 
gress of the investigations upon which he had lately been engaged. A letter just 
received from the eminent Pali scholar Mr. TurNour gave confirmation the most 
unequivocal to the supposition just expressed by the learned Vice-President that 
the /dts were monuments of the classical age of Indian history. Mr. TurNouR 
had proved from an ancient P4li work that Piyapastr was no other than the great 
Asoxa himself, who reigned paramount over India in the third century before 
the Christian era. [The communication is printed iv a preceding page. ] 

Neither could he allow himself to sit down on this last opportunity of enjoying 
Dr. Mitu’s society without shewing him what would nearly interest him in an 
equal degree, the fruit of Captain BuRNEs’s researches on the Indus, the first 
Sanskrit monument we had seen from the neighbourhood of Kabul—a transcript 
of a mutilated inscription from Hind, 20 miles above Attock.—Capt. Burnes had 
left the white marble slab on which it was engraved at Peshdwer awaiting the 
Society’s instructions. He hoped by the next meeting to give a further account 
of it. 

The members present then shook hands with Dr. Mrut, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


XII.—Meteorological Register. 
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JOURNAL 


OF 


THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


No. 70.—October, 1837. 


1.—Exztracts from the Mouir (the Ocean), a Turkish work on Naviga- 
tion in the Indian Seus. Translated and Communicated by Josuru 
Von Hamner, Baron Purastatt, Aulic Counsellor, and Prof. Orient. 
Lang. at Vienna, Hon. Memb. As. Soc. &c. &c. 


[Continued from Vol. V. p. 468.] 


Tentu CHarter*, 

I. Of certain truths founded on reason and experience ; and of hurricanes 
(Tufdn, Tupar ), 
_ Be it known that the science of navigation is founded on reason 
and experience ; every thing which agrees with both is certain ; if you 
ask which certitude is greater, that of reason or that of experience, 
We answer that this is sometimes the case with reason and somes 
times with experience; the dair' that is to say the courses? and 
monsoons are more known by experience ; but the knowledge of the 
celestial signs, the arithmetic rules, the ighzur*, and irgdgq*, that is to 
say, the knowledge whether you must keep the sea or steer towards the 
and, and what belongs to it, is all dependent on reasoning ; again 
the measures and distances are all founded on experience and on reason 
-conjointly ; but the calculated courses’, or rather the regulated tracks® 
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| * We have endeavoured as before to meet the illustrious translator’s object 
‘im favoring us with the continuation of this curious work, by tracing out the 
places alluded to, and affording such other illustrations as our position in India 
‘permits. A copy of the last edition of HorsspurGu containing the latest labors 
of our Indian marine surveyors, for which we are indebted to Mr. GREENLAW, 
‘has been of much use. Most of the native names on the coasts of Arabié, &c. 
re carefully noted by the Bombay officers.—Eb. 
| 5k 


| 
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are taken from the usual voyages of the ports, that is to say, the results 
of calculations and distances are the foundations’; if the foundations be 
certain the results are also certain, and if the foundations are false the 
results be the same. Be it known to you that you must get the 
knowledge of each place from its inhabitants, which is more certain 
than the knowledge acquired from strangers, but if the last be men of 
experience and seafaring people, consult and consider also their infor- 
mation; if the knowledge of the inhabitants be small, and that of the 
others is well ascertained, the latter is of course more to be relied on. — 
Of accidents to be taken care of, and of hurricanes®. 

The masters of the Indian seas count ten things to be guarded 
against?. 

1. Be on your guard against seeing Socotora at the end of the 
monsoon, because in that is much fear’® | 

2. Be on your guard against seeing Ghubber’ bennal’* on the 
130th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 360 of the 
Juldlian, (6th March)t; be also on your guard against secing 
Ghubbet Hadlole’? which is on the south side of Hufa'*t, 

3. Against seeing Fartak'*§ on the 130th day of the Yazdajird. 
year = 360 Julal. (6th March) if you sail for Yamen ; because in some — 
places the Indian flood is very strong, particularly with a northerly 
wind. Be it known to you that on the 110th day of the Yazdj. year 
—340 Jul. (14th Feb.) Fartak remains on the north. 

4. From the 10th of the Yazdj. year (7th Nov.) up to the 80th 
(15th Jan.) that is to say, from the 240, to the 310 Jul. not to fall 
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* Quere Ghabbai-tin of the 21st voyage from Diu to Maskdt : see vol. V. p. 462, | 
supposed to be near Cape isolette ; Ghabba may mean a round or hollow place 
as a gulph or cove; Kubha or Gubbha of the Pali or Sindhu ?-—Ep. a 

+ We have added the English dates adapted to the author’s period (1553) mak- 
ing the Yazdajirdian year commence on the 28th Oct. and the Juldlian on the 
11th March. To adapt the observations to the present date, 10 days more should’ 
be ues —Ep. 

+ Ras Hafoon or Cape Orfric of Horspurenu, on the African coast, lat. 10° 
99’, long. 51° 16’ south of Guardafui ; ‘‘ between Ras Madber and this cape lies 4 
deep circular rock-bound bay (doubtless the one here pointed out as Halula) 
in which some of the Egyptian expedition were lost.—India Directory, I. 258.— 
Ep. 
 § Cape Fartash of the maps, N. E. of Kisseen on the south coast of Arabia. 
One Arabian whom we consulted, doubted whether the meaning was not rather 
that the hatches, (in Hindi phatia or phdtak or gate) should be closely shut a8 : 
the sea ran very high at that season.—Ep, : 
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towards the south, particularly with great ships and if you are sailing 
for Maskdt and Hormiz. 

5. If on the days on which the wind is blowing at kawas'®* the 
eape Yabas'® and cape Sérek'" are at hand{, guard against passing 
to the Arabic coast because it is impossible to make after it any other 
land but the coast of Mekran. 

6. If you wish to reach Malacca guard against seeing Jamas 
feleh'® because the mountains Jebal Ldmeri'*} advance into the sea, 
and the flood is there very strong. 

7. Beon your guard against seeing on the 90th (25thJan.) or 200th 
(15th May) day of the Yazd. 55 or 65 Jul. year from Gujerdt, Fur- 
midn”® and its districts exist Somenat and Giilindr*§ ; in seeing the 
last there is no harm. 

8. Be on your guard against being neglectful during the course 
in the sea of Kolzum||, that is to say, in the Arabic gulph, which is 

that of Hejdz and Jedda, because the two shores are very near. 

4 9. Be on your guard against neglect in vicinity of the shore; 

generally you must be on your guard against seeing coasts of any de- 
scription. 

10. Take care to muster on each voyage all your instruments and 
stores, be it masts, rudders, yards: if the wind be strong shorten your 
sails, particularly at night, if the sky be clouded, windy, rainy ; be on 
your guard against incurring damage. 
| Besides these ten Mahzirdt”, that is, things to be guarded against 
| or to be taken care of, there are also some others which seafaring people 
| must pay attention to. First the circle of the constellation *? Nejam 
\ez-zauji, which the Indians call, the constellation of the Jogni, and 
‘which by the astronomers of India, China, Turkistén and Kiptshak is 
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| * By kawas or kaus, is 6 rae understood south, perhaps the south-west 
-monsoon.—Ep. 
| + Rasul yabas is one of the projecting headlands south of Rds ul had, whence 
the monsoon would easily take a vessel across to the Mukrdn coast. It is called 
_ Jibsh in Worspuren (I. 314). Rasul Sdrek is perhaps another of the promonto- 
_ ries here—the nearest in name is Ras wu) Sair farther down the coast near Djobar. 
 t Jamas, feleh must be the Pulo Anzas or Mudancoos of Horsspuren, two 
islands lying on the verge of a shoal dangerous of approach on the Ma/acca coast, 
where Pulo Loomant (the Lameri of our author) stretches out beneath Parcelar 
hill. The set of the flood tide here is particularly noticed by the Indian marine 
wae —Directory, 11. 226. 

§ Meednee, Somndth and Koureenar (or Girnar ?) of the maps. 
| \| Kulzum signifies the great ocean, but it is applied here to the Red Sea, 
| 5 K 2 
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called that of the eight stars. They fancy it to be like a drunken camel 
which is roaming every day in a different direction. For example, on 
the 1, 11, and 21 of the Turkish month it appears in the east; on the 
2, 12, and 22 between east and south in the point of compass 
which the Turkish mariners call Kashishlama* (S. E.) ; on the 3, 13, 
23, it is seen on the south; on the 4, 14, 24, on the point Lados*® 
S. W.; on the 5, 15, 25, it is seen on the west; on the 6, 16, 26 
between west and north, on the point of compass called Karayal* 
N. W.; on the 7, 17, 27, it is seen onthe north; on the 8, 18, 28 
between north and east on the point of the compass called Boreas" 
N.E.; on the 9, 19, 29 it is underneath the earth; on the 10, 20, 30, 
above it. Jt should be remembered that the beginning of the Turkish 
month is not from the sight of the crescent, but from the meeting of 
sun and moon (or true conjunction) which happens sometimes one 
and sometimes two days before the first of the Arabic month (the 
beginning of which is calculated from the sight of the new moon): if 
you know this take care not to undertake a voyage on that very same 
day of the conjunction of sun and moon; the masters of the Indian 
seas are particularly careful about it. 
Of the circle of the men of the mystic world***. 

Suexn Mouryuppi’n un-Arasi’ has fixed the places in which the 

men of the mystic world are to be found on each day of the month; 
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* It might be supposed that the two separate superstitions described by Srp1 Aux 
were merely different versions of the same story; for the Indian yogint alfa, 
or wandering fairy which he states to be the sameas the najm w’zojé. or circle of 
the constellations, is by all other authors identified with the rijdl ul ghaeb or 
invisible beings. The positions of the yogint however correspond only with the 
latter ; and I am assured by a Persian friend that the Turkish ‘ starry circle,’ 
called also sakés yaldaz is quite distinct from the other: he points it out in the 
constellation of Cassiopeia, to one of the stars of which he gives the name of 
nageh or camel. (See Obs. on Arabic Compass, vol. V. p. 792.) 

This constellation being situated as near the pole as Ursa major will be seen, 
in northern latitudes, like the latter performing a complete circuit round the pole + 
whence probably has arisen the fable of both their wanderings, but though the 
circuit will be repeated in 24 hours nearly, it can have no reference whatever to 
the moon’s revolutions. 

In Dr. HeRKLOT’s Qanoon-e-Islém, page 395, will be found a full explana- 
tion with diagrams of the mode of finding the lucky and unlucky aspects as prac- 
tised by the Musalméns, who merely regard the day of the new moon, not 
the exact time of conjunction, and have further adopted a fixed scale of 
positions for the days of the week. But to exhibit the orthodox version 
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viz. on the 7, 14, 22, 29, they are in the east ; on the 4, 12,19, 27, 
in the west; on the 3, 15, 23, 30, they dwell in the north; on the 
8, 11, 18, 25, they stay to the south; on the 6, 21, 28, between 
north and east (N. E.); on the 4, 5, 13, 20, between north and 
west (N. W.); on the 2, 10, 17, 25, between south and west (S. 
W.); on the 7, 16, 24, between south and east (S. E.) This being 
known you must not steer in that direction, and if you engage at sea 
for battle you must be backed by the men of the mystic world; take 
care not to fight in a direction against them: and perform, with 
the face turned towards them, the following prayer : 

‘“‘ Greeting to you, O men of the mystic world ; O holy spirits; O ye 
selected ones' ; O ye liberal ones’; O ye vigilant ones*?; O ye wanton 
ones*;O ye pale ones®; O ye insurers® ; O you pole’; O ye singular 
ones® ; O ye guardians®; O you who are the best of God’s creatures, aid 
i has”? ven "has, . ave i ob,] . whe] es i ols] * Lol 
according to the Hindus I have extracted, from an astronomical work called the 


BARIIRT samaya-pradipa, by Harinar A/cHa’ryA, the following account of 
the stations occupied by the yogini at different times. 


eS) ay aaifed sate ca: qafcaay bite ufea aut enfafa 
Heya ara veaita raha qaags ataraar gfwar Ue Qig 
waif sfq eat etieAareRe II 


Uaifaat aad: TYla Waa: Waarfcwt | 
efaw STA Re freq: it 


1 9 11 5 
Purvvé chandra Wig nite ade Veith smardrir yamé ere ee iche 


14 
anil nairrityake dsedant vedany iy jaladhipe sianaiie shat vdyau tatha 
10 30 
Riad Be a aan cha dhanddhipé apes dasamt Tahabanaepae ines. 


Yogint v4matak paschat gachchhatah subhakdrint, 
Dakshiné puratovapi nasubheti vidur budhd. 

*‘ (The yogint) remains in the east on the Ist and 9th ¢i¢hi or lunar days (of 
each paksha or semilunation) : in the south-east (agni) on the 3rd and 11th: inthe 
south (yama) on the Sth and 13th; in the south-west (a/akhi) on the 4th and 12th: 
in the west (jaladhipa) on the 6th and 14th: in the north-west (vayw) on the 7th 
and 15th: in the north (kwvera) the 2nd and 10th: and in the north-east (Isdna) 
on the 8th and 30th ¢ithis. 

‘“ Whoever goes on a journey does well to keep the yogéni on his left or behind 
him. To place it in the south or in front when going, is accounted unlucky by 
the pandits.’’ 

Hounter’s Hindusténi dictionary informs us in addition to the above, that his 
(or her) influence is exercised especially during the 9 gharis, (or 3 hours 36 
minutes) at the close of each ¢ithi or lunar day, which latter is reckoned not like 
the eivil day but as a thirtieth part of the actual lunation, so as to make it a 
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me by your aid; pity me by your pity ; help me with your help; look on 
me with your look ; obtain for me my wishes and purposes ; provide for 
my wants : facilitate my petitions with God in truth, and with man in 
appearance, by the grace of the lord of apostles, and the favour of the 
pious Mohammed on whom be peace in this world and in the next.” 
Some say that this prayer is to be repeated 366 times. 

Besides this you must take care not to navigate on the unfortunate 
days of the year which are the 12 of Moharrem, 10 of Safer, 4 of Rabi- 
ul-awal, 28 of Rabi-us-sdni, 26 of Jamdzi-ul-awal, 12 of Jamdzi-sani, 
12 of Rajjab, 26 of Shaaban, 24 of Ramadhdn, 8 of Shawwal, 18 of 
Zilkaada, 8 of Zilhija, and the last Wednesday of the year, called the 
sharp Wednesday*. 

Take also particular care not to navigate when the moon is in the 
Scorpion, and in the burnt days"’, that is to say, when the moon is in the 
constellation of Libra from the 19th degree of it till to the fourth of 
Scorpion ; but if the moon be actually in the constellation of Scorpion 
the evils attending it belong but to journeys on land; and this time is, 
on the contrary, a blessed one for voyages at sea. This is written 
in the ephemerides of Arabic astronomers ; they have fixed for each of 
the seven planets a day and a night of the week; for the sun, Sunday ; 
for the moon, Monday ; for Mars, Tuesday > for Mercury, Wednesday > 
for Jupiter, Thursday ; for Venus, Friday ; for Saturn, Saturday. As to 
the nights they are under the influence of planets as follows : the night 

oe 43 isc” ra 


work of some calculation to discover the precise position at any given period. 
The Hindus still put implicit faith in these astrological absurdities, and the 
Musalmdns still imitate them in commencing no great undertaking without 
previous determination of an auspicious moment.—Epb. 

The best account (however imperfect) hitherto given by European travellers 
of the men of the mystic world is in Mr. Lanr’s most excellent work on the 
manners and customs of the modern Egyptians.—H. 

* The greatest possible latitude prevails as to these evil days, HERKLOT says 
on one authority, that there are 7 in each month, again on another, that there are 
two, but neither agreeing with these enumerated by Sip1. The <Ajdid wl 
Makhiukat contains another list of fortunate days, giving all but unlucky Wed- 
nesday (which Herxktots however deems lucky) credit for some good quality— 
Friday, for cutting nails; Saturday, because any thing born on it will outlive 
a week ; Sunday, because creation commenced thereon ; Monday for journeys ; 
Tuesday, for bathing and shaving ;—Thursday for undertakings ;—but Wednes- 
day, black Wednesday, is fit for nothing but taking medicine! The last 
Wednesday of Safar called ¢khiri chdrshamba is esteemed the most unlucky of 
days in the year. 

Of the months, according to the same authority the following months only are 
unlucky, Safar and Rabi-us-sdni, all the rest are fortunate, Rajab and Ramzan 
being particularly s0.—Eb. ? : 
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of Sunday belongs to Mercury, that of Monday to Jupiter, that of 
Tuesday to Venus, that of Wednesday, to Saturnus, that of Thursday to 
Sol, that of Friday to Luna, that of Saturday to Mars. They have 
divided each day and night into twelve hours, and given to each of them 
a planet. To find the names of these you must take the final letters of 
them, and the initials of the days and hours beginning with Sunday, 
and with the night of Sunday. 3 

For example, you add tothe letter" (surkh-dehal) intended for the days ; 
those of (dehal-surkh) ‘*intended for the nights : that is to say, the first 
hour of Sunday belongs to Sol, the second to Venus, the third to Mer- 
eury, the fourth to Luna, the fifth to Saturn, the sixth to Jupiter, the 
seventh to Mars, the eighth to Sol, the ninth toVenus, the tenth to Mer- 
cury, the eleventh to Luna, the twelfth to Saturnus. The first hour of 
the night of Sunday belongs to Mercury, the second to Luna, the third 
to Saturnus, the fourth to Jupiter, the fifth to Mars, the sixth to Sol, 
the seventh to Venus, the eighth to Mercury, the ninth to Luna, the 
tenth to Saturnus, the eleventh to Jupiter, the twelfth to Mars; the hours 
of the other days are to be made out in the same way. As soonas you 
know the planet of the hour, you know also in what hours you may 
put to sea, and in which not. By no means in the hour of Saturnus 
which is unfortunate, but by all means in that of Jupiter, which is 
fortunate; not in those of Mars and Sol but in those of Luna and 
Venus and Mercury. 

Some men of talent have comprised the rules of the days of the 
week, on which navigation is to be undertaken in the following Persian 
Verses : 

Bd ye jely US) S959 Bsbtyd Gpsiwo US yw 
bi25) y ew) BddSs iy 42S dy! Wr 5] asi} 
U lad hii syd te ye y aidan 5) 
rote edleysed jy aiyesatdol 
‘6 On Saturday and Monday not to sail, 
O brother, to the East is sure the best. 
Sunday and Friday, are the day which bring, 
Resentful, many evils from the west. 
On Tuesday and on Wednesday, to the north. 
Don’t go ; take care, it is of no avail; 
And on a Thursday when the sun is rising, 
T’ wards the south, I beg you'll never sail.’ 
_ It has been already mentioned that the tract of sky which is 
between the point of sunrise and north is called Kast, that between 
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the point of sunset and south is called West, that between the point 
of east and west is called North, and on the opposite side South. 
Consider all this when you undertake a voyage ; when, please God, he 
will make every thing easy to you and your voyage shall be attended 
with much profit. 

Be it known to you that the most dangerous Tuftns or storms in 
India are five. The first begins in India on the 310th day of the 
Yazdajirdian year,—175thJul. (1st Sept.) which is called the rein of the 
elephant. The second is that of Ohaimer’® on the shore of Ahkdf from 
the district of Madaraka'** reaching to Sheher'®, and in some parts to 
Aden; it sets in on the 315th day of the Yazd. = 215 Jul. year (6th 
Sept.) ; in some years earlier, in some years later. 

The third is called that of the forty (Erbaain), in the sea of Hormiz, 
it begins on the 50th day of the Yazdajird. year = the 280 Julal. 
(15th Dec.) 

The Fourth that of the girls (Benat), known by the name of winterly 
wind'® ; it sets in from the very place of the Bindt-ul-naash'' (the three 
stars of Ursa), and extends nearly to Aden over the whole Arabian 
continent ; in some years it does not reach Aden: it begins on the 50th 
day of the Yazdj. year, (15th Dec.) and ends on the new year’s day, 
that is to say, from the 280th to 330th day of the Julalian year, 
(5th Feb.) 

The fifth is that of the ninety (Tisain), in the Indian seas ; it sets 
some years earlier and some years later in; this Tufdn extends 
also to the continent of Ahkdf where it comes from Barr mo’*, that 
is to say, from the shore, the people of Mahr'® call it Shallit*°, and the 
sea is under the wind; it lasts till to the 190th day of the Yazdajirdian 
year=the 55th of the Juldlian, (4th May :) this is the strongest of all, 
and extends, if powerful, over the whole world. 

Finished, by the providence of God the omniscient, in the town of 
Ahmedabad the capital of Gujurdt, in the last days of Moharram 962 
(end of December 1554) of the Hejra. Written in the last days of 
Rabi-ul-awal 966, (end of December 1558,) in the town of Amid. 

'F pod>yl 14 BS seve yy 16 Vite a2 17 pail oly 18 Joys 
if 7 7% iit 

* Ras Madraka is, I find by Horsgpureu, Cape Isolette, which I before sup 
posed to be Ghaibba-i-tin : the latter may be the rocky bay near it.—Ep. 

t+ Mahrastra and Chola of the west coast, or more probably Marawa and Chola 
which with Karnata were the most influential states of the peninsula until the 16th 
century, when they succumbed to the Vijyanayar princes.—Eb. 
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1l.—Observations upon the past and present condition of Oujein or 
Ujjayani. By Lieutenant Epywarp Conoutzy, 6th Light Cavalry. 


Having lately had an opportunity of paying a visit to this ancient 
city, where I endeavoured, as far as a few days would allow, to explore 
the various buildings and temples within its precincts, collecting 
specimens, papers, antique coins, and inquiring into points of history 
and superstition, it has occurred to me that I may be able to add some- 
thing to the hitherto meagre and faulty descriptions published of this 
celebrated place. 

European visitors to Owjein generally first hasten to the water- 
palace. In my survey of the town and its environs therefore this will 
be a convenient spot from which to begin my observations*. 

Five miles north of the city, the Sipra running due north separates 
into two channels, and surrounds an oval-shaped rocky eminence of 
abont five or six hundred yards in circumference. The island thus form- 
ed, which a now dilapidated wall encloses, is crowned with a clumsy, 
rudely fashioned palace, the architect of which preferred solidity to 
elegance; for the rough blocks of trap composing the walls have no 
carving or ornament save where some isolated stone shews, by its 
sculptured figures, that it once adorned a more ancient edificef. 

Two solid bridges, at either extremity of the island connect it with 
the left bank of the river. The one to the north where the bed of the 
stream is more narrow and the rush of the water more violent, has with 
the exception of one or two tottering arches been swept away. The 
other seems to defy time and the elements. From this last the water 
works commence. The floor of every arch has been faced with ma- 
sonry and a narrow canal, cut into the centre of each, alone affords 
a passage for the water in the dry weather. The bed of the left stream 
(its whole breadth) for more than a hundred yards to the north of the 
bridge, has been similarly levelled and chunamed. The water, 
stealing gently through narrow and sometimes fancifully shaped con- 
duits, feeds in its course numerous square tanks, shivers over carved 
purdahs a yard high, and at length united in a larger reservoir, tum- 


* Hunter notices this place, As. Res. vol. VI, Forpus devotes a few lines to 
it. Sir W. MALeT published a paper upon Kaliya deh in the Oriental Repository, 
a work I have not been able to procure. 

+ For the palace see HuNnTER ;—a few of the doorways and cornices are how= 
ever faced with less common material. I noticed a reddish-brown porphyry, 
(Spec. 1,) a yellowish-brown porphyrytic sandstone, (Spec. 2,) a spotted do. 
(Spec. 3.,) and a handsome red stone, old red sandstone, (Spec. 4.,) all these I wag 
told are from Rampoora, (The numbers refer to specimens forwarded.) 
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bles with a fall of perhaps 20 feet, over a perpendicular wall of 
masonry, into its natural bed. Pucka walks separate the tanks from 
each other, and in the centre, one broader than the rest cuts across 
from bank to bank, dividing as it were the works into two squares. 
The right bank (of the left stream) by a singular neglect and want of 
taste presents only its natural rude face of black and broken earth, 
whereas it afforded, by its gentle slope up to the palace, an excellent 
base for a terraced ghat.—The left bank has been more favored, an 
arcade lines it which opens to the river, and whose flat and pucka roof 
is on a level with the top of the bank. The domed chamber contained 
‘between each arch occupies about fourteen square feet. From the 
central chambers a second arched way projects, giving this part of 
the building a double width*. Two tanks occupy the outer, and spread 
a delightful coolness through the interior, apartment. At a little dis- 
tance from the left bank four high stone walls enelose a space whose 
circuit is about three miles. It was probably once a rumna or garden. 

All these buildings are of trap, the material of most of the temples 
and walls of Owjein, and which is quarried in a range of hills three 
miles W. N. W. of the city. The assertion of Hunter that this range 
is granite must have been a slip of the pen, for the step-like sides and 
tabular top betray its composition from a distance, and granite is quite 
unknown to Owe. The range also extends only two and not seven 
miles as Hunter writest, which seems to indicate some indistinct 
ness in the MSS. at this place. The stone quarried here, and generally 
for building throughout South Malwa differs in no respect from the 
common trap of the Vindhya, except that being less interseamed with 
quartz it affords a convenient material for the chisel. The hills from 
which it is extracted do not furmsh that variety of geodes, zeolites 
and calcareous minerals which are spread in such profusion over the 
ranges near Mhow, and the only amygdaloid I could detect on the 
Oujein hill seemed merely decomposed trap, its cells lined with green 
earth but containing no crystalst. 

To return to the water-palace. The works above described are so 
solid, and the chunam so exeellent, that the water which annually 


* See the plan. The two sketches 1 and 2 which accompany this paper have no 
pretensions to minute accuracy. They are in some degree drawn from recollection 
and are merely explanatory of the text,—I am indebted for them to the kindness 
of Lieutenent Kewney, D. A. S. M. G. 

+ A similar range lies to the south not far distant, but with a different 
elevation. 

t The sun was however so hot, and J was so unwell that I could not stay 
to dig. 
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covers them has committed but little injury, and the edges of the 
greater part of the kunds and canals are unbroken and even sharp. 
Two or three of the north chambers of the arcade cannot indeed be en- 
tered, the deposit of the river having choked them up, and hahi (of 
which I know not the classical name) disfigures a few of the tanks, 
but a trifling expenditure of time and money would restore its origi- 
nal beauty to the place. Indeed the water-palace may perhaps be 
said to have received more injury from friends than enemies, from 
innovation than neglect, for as Sadi expresses it : 


hay spy J pho y Ws; end be 5 mn, lac do] aS 52 
eof ap pm ere uty gw y? lies So yl, 


‘¢ Every one who came erected a new fabric. He departed and evacuated the 


~ tenement for another, and this in like manner formed new schemes. But no one 
ever finished the building.”’ 


More fully to explain my meaning, it will be necessary to premise 
that a very cursory view of the buildings detects them to have been 
the work of neither one architect nor one age. The palace on the island 
was evidently erected on the site and with the fragments of a Hindu 
temple, dedicated doubtless to some form of Vishnu. The debris of 
ruined fabrics are largely used in every stone wall near Owjein, but 
here the robbery has been more extensive, and many of the dislocated 
stones betray by the similarity of the patterns figured on them, that 
‘they were once united in a more honorable place. 

Kaliya-deh, the serpent’s haunt, seems a name borrowed from that 
of the kund in the Jumna at Muttra, whose waters were poisoned by 
a serpent. It was thou ‘‘ Oh Krishna, who slewest the venom-breathing 
Kaliya*.” In confirmation of this on a large and conspicuous slab 
stuck into the wall of the island I observed an excellently sculptured 
representation of Krishna blowing the flute, while eight petticoated 
gopis are playing on different instruments or dancing about him. 

The practice of giving to favourite spots the names of celebrated 
foreign sacred places, is common at Oujem and elsewhere. By this 
simple process, the Hindu thinks to concentrate a quantity of holiness 
into a small space, and needy, feeble, or business-bound piety indulges 
in the plausible consolation of worshipping at home and at ease, the 
objects of a difficult or expensive pilgrimage. 

The palace and wall of the island, the bridges and wall of the en- 
closure, I suspect to have been the first buildings erected here by 
Musalmans ; assigning a later date to the water-works ; for the front 


* Thus Jayadeva addresses Krishna, 
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wall of the palace and of the island, those which face the long side of 
the wall are parallel ; but these walls are not parallel to the banks which 
confine the water-works, so that the last when viewed from the palace 
have an unpleasing appearance of crookedness. One architect would 
hardly have thus distorted his work. It was so easy to have built all 
straight at first ; but it was not so easy to make the bank square to the 
palace already erected. ‘he styletoo of the supposed earlier buildings 
seems to me more rude and ina different taste to that of the rest: but 
on this point I may be mistaken. The following inscription gives us 
the date of the first (according to my theory), Musalman buildings, 
A. D.-1457. 


Inscription outside the building, No. 1 of the sketch.—Date 1008 H. 1599 A. D. 
wl i] yb cols) as { «<A Baw ca) y0 usd jw a Eda eu 
ee pas SMI: geld Lis) pte Lbs aS So yee pe 
pe be ) has * Moa) és S oly Sh. 3 “BAS re Sl pau dy5 
l= wey Asvo ae it 3 BAS Bia sd! yi] eeere et) ( ws, | - 

= Soytsl use ‘cavaee dom” “405, 


We owe them therefore to the splendid Maumup Kuiusr whose 
name is celebrated throughout Malwa for the multitude of his palaces. 
This will not interfere with the date 1499, ascribed to the water-works 
by Sir W. Matert, and the last indeed might seem less in the taste 
of the martial Maumup than of his pleasure-loving grandson NAsir 
Up Din. 

There is a silly tradition regarding the founder. 

BapsHAH Guori{ possessed a talisman, the putting which between 
his teeth rendered him invisible. One hapless day it slipped down his 
throat. In a moment the wretched monarch felt a consuming flame 
devouring his entrails and— 

While within the burning anguish flows, 
His outward body glows, 
Like molten ore— 

* From this line is derived the date of the first builder, the value of the last 
word of the line is of course deducted from the sum total of the letters 
Contained within brackets, 1563--701—862 of the Hegira, or A. D. 1457. 

+ MAL.er is said to have taken his date from a history of Malwa. It was not 
from Frrisnten’s, for I have searched his huge folios in vain for any notice of 
Oujein. The Mirat Iscanderi a history of Guzerat informs us that the water- 
belaee was built by Na’srr Up Din. 


+ This Ghori would throw the’ date still further back, but a Hindu legend | is 
but a frail base for a theory, 
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to quench his torment, he made the tanks of the water-palace, one 
or other of which he is always occupying, still invisible and ever on 
fire, and when his burning body has heated one pool, the miserable 
immortal seeks refuge in another. It would appear from ancient 
tradition that instead of the river flowing in two channels at Kaliya- 
deh, the bed of the present left stream was formerly occupied by a pool 
only. The Bramha kund, which is mentioned in the Avanti-khand and 
now converted into a square tank, forms in the eyes of the Hindu 
the principal attraction of the place. This was perhaps the well 
Kalba-deh spoken of by Asut Fazu, ‘‘ The water of which flows in- 
cessantly into a cistern which is continually running over and yet 
remains full.” 

The innovations complained of are of later date. 

I have before mentioned that a broad central path bisects the works. 
Two tall carved purdahs stood originally on this path leaning like 
buttresses against the front of the outer arcade, one on the left, the 
other on the right. The water of two artificially supplied reservoirs 
sunk in the terrace above the arcade fell down these purdahs and fed 
two fountains in tanks one on each side of the path. The one to the 
left is the Bramha kunda*. 

When the emperor AxBErR was on his way to the Deccan in 1599, he 
substituted for the right purdah a new open archway, which stands out 
at right angles to the old arcadet. This (if it may be socalled) portico 
is handsome, for the arches are well proportioned, and the whole is built 
of the red-stone, Spec. 4. Sed non erat hic locus—the new projection 
having nothing to balance it on the left looks unfinished and awk- 
ward. While the one purdah on the opposite side wears a similarly 
deserted appearance, and seems to complain of the absence of its 
fellow. The ‘‘ wonderful buildings” two circular-domed gumbaz (domes) 
with arches opening outside, are agreeable summeér-houses, but 
detract I suspect, from the simplicity of the original design of the 
works. They stand on the central path, and were the gift of JaHANGiB 
in 1620 as recorded in the subjoined inscription. 


* There is no trace of the fountain of the right kund, but that there were 
originally two fountains the plan of the building and the two reservoirs above 
plainly indicate. 

+ It is on this portico that AkBER’s two inscriptions arefound. The second 
seems to have been written after the successes in the Deccan, but it is much 
defaced and the letters do not appear to contain a date. 
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SLB a Glom dyes cpa * BS pn0 99 ogl wale gle alt ese! 
wha © GREY Uke ls ( yey cry dy ) "Re ys 
* sla cj pie wel ihe 

Another building of probably the same kind, and of which only the 
foundation remains, occupied a singularly awkward situation as the 
sketch will shew; and a more glaring fault, the left outer line of the 
central path is not parallel to the right one but slanting inwards, 
adds much to the already too distorted appearance of the square. 
It is difficult to account for the last deformity unless we suppose it the 
clumsy repairing of some modern bungler. 

Notwithstanding these minor imperfections the water-palace isa 
delightful spot. The chief defect, absence of trees, could be easily re- 
medied ; for we have reason to believe, that formerly the neighbourhood 
was adorned with pleasure-houses, green fields, groves, and the wall 
enclosure doubtless marked the boundary of a garden*, but of the 
trees hardly astump, of the buildings not a trace, remains, and Kaliya- 
deh, surrounded by barren ravines and uncultivated plains looks 
strangely bleak and deserted. Still few who have escaped from the heat 
of the day to the inner arcade, ‘‘ so protected from the sun that it scarce 
ever sees it,” while the running rivulets cool the air and the murmur 
of the water falling over the cascades lulls to sleep, will ungratefully 
call to mind the deficiencies of the place, or feel tempted to re-echo 
the sentiments of the surly poet, quanto preestantius esset 


eoceeeceees Viridi Si margine clauderet undas 
Herba, nec ingenium violarant marmora tophum. 


1 This word was written on the stone cee, 


2 The space between the brackets contains the date 1030, H. or A. D. 1620. 

* The author of the Seyr Mutuakhereen describes Kaliya-deh, as consist- 
ing of a heart-delighting palace, and a well, ever full, and ever flowing, sur- 
rounded by pleasant buildings. He adds, that it was a country distinct from 
Oujein, and whose woods abounded in elephants; while its crops, fed the 
Deccan and Guzerat. This mélange of field and forest proves, that the author - 
wrote currente calamo, without pausing to think. That there was formerly a large 
forest near Owjein, the traditions of Mahakal ban (hereafter noticed) seem to 
indicate but there is not now the remotest trace of it, nor was there probably 
any such when the country about the water-palace was well peopled and cultivated. 
I should be almost inclined to suspect that those who formerly described Kaliya- 
deh had never visited it, so unlike are their accounts from what we at present see. 
The author from whom I have first quoted is evidently a stranger to Malwa 
geography, for he speaks of Dhar as a city of the Deccan. 
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That book of lies, the Jehdngtr nameh, notices its author’s visit 
to Oujein, but does not seem to allude to the water-palace. 

The fresh-water lake is probably the Sola Sagar (presently mentioned) 
where many ruined Musalm4n buildings, idgahs, masjids, &c. still 
abound, and where the natives of the place believe JenAnei’r to have 
encamped—of the pavilion I could find no trace. When Sir T. Ros, ac- 
companied the emperor to Oujein ; they pitched at ‘‘ Calleada.” “ This 
place was formerly a seat of the heathen kings of Mandoa one of whom 
was there drowned in his drink, who being once before fallen into the 
river and taken up by the hair of the head by a slave that dived, and 
come to himself, it was told him to procure a reward. He called for 
his deliverer and asking how he durst put his hands on his sovereign’s 
head, he caused them to be cut off. Not long after sitting alone with his 
wife and drunk he had the same fortune to slip into the water, but so 
that she might easily have saved him which she did not, and being 
asked why, replied that she knew not whether he might not cut off 
her hands for a reward.” 

I do not find the name of Katiya-peH in the Avanti-khand of the 
Skanda Purana. 

A short kos south of the water-palace, the fort of Bhairo, a 
high wall with gates and towers encloses the left bank of the Sipra 
in the shape of a horse-shoe. The arch of the wall may be about 
a mile in circumference ; a ditch formed by a mound of earth as an 
embankment, and like most native ditches without artificial scarping 
surrounds the fort, and a similar mound, higher then the wall, lines the 
interior of it for some distance. As you enter Bhairo-garh by the west 
gate, you find on the right a temple to the deity of the place. There 
is no end to Bhairos at Oujein, but eight only boast of superior antiquity, 
This is the principal, and bears the same name, (Kala Bhairo) as the 
well known form of the deity at Benares. As the Kast Bhairo is lord 
of the rest, and has dominion over the jins and ghosts of Benares, so 
this image rules over his fellows at Owjein, and holds in subjection all 
the evil spirits of the neighbourhood. Different names distinguish 
the other seven Bhairos* but all are imaged by a rude stone, with large 

-mouth and eyes of red paint. The temple of the three-eyed god now 
before us, which was built by Maunupasr’, or as he is familiarly called 
Moupoo Szinp1a, is a mere bungala roof supported on a rude wall or 
by wooden pillars. | 

Leaving this the road cuts across a neat stone fort about 250 
yards square which was left unfinished by its founder Manupagr’, 


* Vikrant, the terrible. Bdlak, the child. Bdluk, the baby, &c. 
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‘and has never been completed. Passing on you reach the principal 
attraction of the place, the ghat of Sidhnath. The fish here seemed to 
me larger, more numerous, and more tame, than even at Bindraban 
or Mandatta. Many of the inhabitants of the city sending them a daily 
dinner, two or three of the larger fish may be always seen swimming 
slowly backwards and forwards before the steps, and when the servant 
arrives with his handkerchief full of flour and begins calling out 40, 4o, 
stirring the stream with his hand, in a moment the place is in an 
uproar, and the water becomes so white with the fish that you cannot 
distinguish them as they jump and splash about in ecstacy. Heads 
of turtles too, peep out in every direction hastening to the banquet; 
these last are of enormous size, and so bold, that. they drag their 
unwieldy shells up the slippery step snapping at every thing their 
small eyes can detect. J witnessed an amusing struggle between one 
monster, and a boy whose dhot he was tugging at, and with difficulty 
extracted my own walking stick from the jaws of another. On first 
reaching the ghat we were expressing our admiration of the size of 
the fish. Wait, said a bystander, till you have seen Raghu; the 
brahman called out his name in a peculiar tone of voice, but he would 
not hear. I threw in handful after handful of ottah with as little 
success, and was just leaving the ghat despairing, and doubting, when 
a loud plunge startled me. I thought somebody had jumped off the 
bastion of the ghat into the river, but was soon undeceived by the 
general shout of Raghu, Raghu, and by the fish large and small, darting 
“away in every direction. Raghu made two or three more plunges, but 
was so quick in his motions that I was unable to seize his outline 
or to guess at his species. The natives bathe fearlessly here though 
they declare that alligators are often seen basking in numbers on the 
opposite bank. Mananpso they believe, has drawn a line in the water, 
giving a command to the alligator, thus far ‘shalt thou come and no 
farther.” I am sceptical as to the numbers not having seen one, 
though of course a stray brute may now and then appear, but the river 
confined between high banks runs before the ghat in a full deep 
stream, and alligators do not prefer deep, and shun troubled waters, 
Mermaids also frequent this favored spot*, and tales are told of them 
which would form an excellent supplement to Pirny’s marvellous 
chapter on the subject. But I have really so many wonders to intrude 
upon you that I must husband your patience. 


* Anu Fazu seems not to have doubted that mermaids flourished in Malwa, 
but he confines them to the romantic ‘‘ stream of willows, ’’ the Betma (Betwa) 
river. 
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Siddh Nath presents a pleasant contrast to Kaliya-deh by the luxuri- 
ance of its surrounding groves: though itself unshaded it seems to 
have derived its name, for it was originally called Siddh Nath, from 
some sacred tree, ‘‘olim venerabile lignum,” that once hung over it. 
The Jains claim a portion of the sanctity of the spot. One of their 
Jattis was sitting under an old leafless stump of a bur, when a gosain 
ridiculed him for choosing such a shady. situation: judge for yourself, 
said the jain. The other was no sooner seated, than he felt an agree- 
able coolness; he looked up, the withered tree was groaning with 
foliage. This ghat is reputed a place of much antiquity, but of the old 
buildings nothing now remains, save a circular-domed open mandir 
whose ling has long ceased to be oiled. On the ancient ruins a 
temple and ghat of the modern white-washy fashion were erected 
about 13 years ago by some Jndore merchant. 

I was spelling through a staring, fresh-blackened, elaborate inscrip« 
tion cut in modern Hindi on the wall, when a facetious religieux 
saved me the trouble by informing me that it but recorded the vanity 
of some Indore Banidh who built the place some 13 years ago, and 
stuck on it the year, month, day, hour, of its erection, with the names 
of his grandfathers, uncles, cousins, &c. The information was accom. 
panied with a whine, a “da obolum,” and “you have fed Mahadeo’s 
fish, we arealso his servants.” A trifle rewarded his wit—in a moment 
the whole ghat was in an uproar, scrambling for a share of the mite, 

The brahmans of large towns are proverbially avaricious and 
quarrelsome. Those of Oujein being perhaps worse than elsewhere 
are consequently held in little esteem. JI gave a rupee to one 
of the attendants at Bhairo’s temple; hardly had we crossed the 
threshold before the usual wrangling commenced. Am not I so and 
so? Am not I a brahman? shouted one voice. You may be abrah- 
man or any thing else was the retort, but we'll share the money for 
all that. Lamenting to a Canowe pandit at my side the degradation 
of his sect, he explained that nearly all the brahmans of Malwa are of 
the Guzerati classes, which are looked down upon by those of Hin- 
distdn, and are notorious for their rapacity and avarice : he assured me, 
that in the larger temples, not one even of his own class could escape 
their extortions, for that they would not let a visitor quit the shrine, 
without his leaving what they chose to consider a donation propor- 
tioned to his means: but perhaps, added he, they are not so much in 
fault as the people amongst whom they dwell—VJaisa dés taisa bés, 
Pilgrims on arriving at Oujein hire guides to go with them the 
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rounds of the holy places. These cicerones (Oudij brahmans*) sit 
at the ghats expecting their prey. They require from any brahman 
or respectable person whom they have escorted, a certificate to that 
effect in which they are very particular in inserting the name, family, 
habitation, &c. of the visitor. He who can shew the greatest and most 
respectable budget of these documents takes a sort of lead amongst 
his fellows ;—hec dignitas, hee vires. Whena well dressed Hindu 
stranger approaches the ghats the guides press round him, “ take me I 
have read” cries one, ‘‘I have been here for 380 years and know every 
corner” pleads another, while a third holds aloft a dirty piece of paper, 
and shouts in his ear, I escorted Shastri so and so, here’s his certifi- 
cate. These pious men then pushf, bawl and abuse, while the puzzled 
visitor alarmed at the hubbub, with difficulty extricates himself from 
their clutches, and must wonder in silence at this first specimen of 
the holiness of Oujein. A little to the south of Siddh Nath, the river 
as will be seen in the sketch, takes a turn to the right: in the bend 
and on the right bank is the ghat of Mangaleswar, a place of olden 
fame. 

The present buildings, at which on every Tuesday there may be 
witnessed a crowded mela, a handsome solid ghat, a temple, and 
Dharmsédla, are due to the piety of the excellent Ananya Bar’, to 
record whose liberality no pompous inscription will be found, though 
gratitude cherishes, with affection, the memory of her benefits. 

Keeping to the right bank of the Sipra, and following a path which 
leads towardsthe city, youpass arudely fashioned image of Dharma Raja, 
all besmeared with black paint, a call and ling at his side. Connected 
with and close to it, stands a small white-washed European-looking 
room, (unworthily dignified with the name of Dharmsdla,) the walls 
and ceiling of which are polluted with the most indecent pictures that 
can be conceived. ‘The indelicate figures that so often defile the tem- 


* These are the more numerous, but poor brahmans of other Guzerdté classes 
are found, as the Nagar, Audeembir, &c. Maharashtra brahmans also may be met 
with: my guide was of this j4t, a very ignorant old man (I chose him for his 
wrinkles) who could do nothing but mutter mantras, and when asked a question 
kept his teeth closed and shook his head. 

+ As long as there is no gold or silver before them (says Lucian in the Visher. 
nou, of some similar hypocrites) they are very good friends; but shew them a 
single farthing and the peace is broken immediately ; there is no longer any 
order or agreement amongst them: they are just like the dogs; throw buta 
bone, they all sally out, bite one another, and bark at him that carries it off— 
FRANKLIN’s TRANSLATION. 
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ples of Siva are sometimes concealed in elegant sculpture or shrouded 
by the veil of time, and we are tempted in our love for the arts or the 
antique to be indulgent to the errors of an interesting superstition. 
But the daubs now before us can only have originated in the wanton- 
ness of a diseased imagination, and the disgust with which we view 
them is increased by their freshness, for the place which ought to be 
thrown down, was built only a short time ago by some miserable babu. 
It is pleasing to turn from such a scene to a beautiful ghat a few 
paces further on, which together with a small but elegant temple of 
Gungd does credit to the taste of Rukma Bar the widow of Mat- 
cotm’s friend Tantra Joan. In the back ground groves and gardens 
enrich the scene: under the tall trees of the first, numerous tombs 
and satti chabutras add a pleasing solemnity to the scene. The pro- 
duce of the latter feeds the goddess or her priest. 

The ghat has been sacred for time untold. Its ancient name, Das 
aswamedh, might seem to imply that the ceremony of supremacy had 
been ten times performed here. Perhaps the Das aswamedhas were 
nothing more than the sacrifice of a horse at the termination or open- 
ing of some campaign ; or we may suppose, and with greater probabi- 
lity, that the title was borrowed from some other quarter as ghats of 
this name are not unfrequent, as at Allahabad, Bittour, and if I 
mistake not Gayd. A little further on but away from the river Ank-pdé 
appears, a place dear to the lovers of Krisuna; for here the Indian 
Apollo and his brother Bango were taught their letters by Sann1'pan, 
and exhausted in the short space of 64 days, the whole learning of the 
Vedas. The kund in which they washed their taktas*, derives its name of 
Démodara from a story told in the Bhdgawat. Krisuwa thirsty one day 
from rambling about in that hottest of places, Vrij, requested a draught 
of milk from a Gopt who was churning. The good-natured girl left 
her work, and ran to fetch some, which she had placed to smoke on a 
fire hard by, but unhappily, it had all boiled over. The impatient and 
disappointed god overturned the curds. Enraged at such return for 
her civility, the Gopi seized hold of her rude guest, but in vain she 
tried to bind him; no string, however long, would encircle the mocking 
god, and when at length she thought him secured, Krisuna ran 
away with his arms fast to his sides, and was thence called Damodara 
or the waist-tied. Two templest built on the brink of the kund, 
deserve notice for the excellence of their sculpturing. Figures of 


* Ank-pdé, ciphering—as taught to a child. 
t+ Hunter describes them, he saw their interior but during my visit the doors 
were locked and the brahman had gone to a fair. 
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various kinds, project in bold relief from the szkras, such as tigers 
which face the cardinal points, and vatragis, as large as life, which 
sit performing tapasya, on the top of the body of the mandirs, one at 
each corner of the front (or east) face. The temple to the right 
is to RAMa Cuanpra, under whose porch reposes a marble Seshsaé, his 
couch, as the name indicates, the circling wreaths of a snake. The 
left temple is a Janurddan, the reliever of distress. 


Jandndn dukham arddate-iti jandrddana. 


A black Garuda, squatted on the Ndg, occupies the porch. In 
front two small katris like sentry boxes shelter the one, a Goverdhana, 
in white, the other, a Keshorat, in black, marble: ‘‘ the beautiful. 
haired,” is surrounded by dancing figure. Two other forms of 
Visunu sanctify Ank-pdt a Viswarupa, and a Sankudhara whose silly 
story may be read in the Bhagawatat. These seven images* are all 
carved with much skill, and boast of great antiquity, thengh the 
temples which cover them are modern. 

These modern temples seem not to have been erected by one person 
only, for though Hunter ascribes them to Rune Rao Appant the peo- 
ple of the place named the first Munuar Rao as the founder. Perhaps 
Mutwar Rao made the smaller mandirs, and has got credit for the 
whole, by the judicious appropriation of a small fund, to the support 
of poor brahmans, ten of whom are daily fed at Ank-pdt in his name. 
Some told me that Anatya Bar’ founded the charity, but this belief 
may have obtained from her name being more generally known. — 

A mound of earth separates Damodar from the Vishnu Sagar, a 
piece of water white with the favorite flower of the gods, the lotus. 
A little beyond is the Gumii kund, whose banks are lined with 
various buildings to Maudpso, Dharmsdlas, chabutras, &c. and whose 
waters communicate with the river of which it bears the name, 
SaNDIPAN, the tutor of Krisuna, had made a vow to bathe once in 
24 hours in the Gumtz, but as travelling every day to the river and: 
back again would have left him little leisure for the instruction of his 
pupils, the young god proposed bringing the river to Oujein, and he 
satisfied the pious scepticism of the domine, by desiring him to write 
ona piece of paper and to throw it into the Gumtz: in a few hours the 


* The Avanti khand mentions ten Vishnus. Of the other three, there is a 
Parsattam near the Sola Sagur, a brahman, the discomfiter of Bali, whose story 
48 so well told by Southey, and a Baldeo at the Gumti-kund 

+ The Dewan of the Puar,—the compiler of the Modern Traveller seems to 
mistake him for the raja. : 
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paper was picked up in the crowd. On each side of the road as you 
now turn towards the town, the eye meets nothing but gardens, 
baolis, and pleasure houses, the property of two or three gosains 
and vairagis whom the liberality of the Sindias has enriched. Rent- 
free lands and exemption from duties enable them to trade with 
certainty of profit. They are of course far from being what their 
profession might imply, devotees ; and though several of the edifices 
about Oujein, are due to their liberality, they were described to me as 
very Don Juans, the terror of every jealous husband in Owein*. 

The only place I will stop to notice between these gardens and 
the city, is the Sehesra Dhanakeswar, a temple of Mauapro. The sons 
of a raja Biporut reposed after the fatigue of the chase, near a deep 
pool, which a rishi performing ¢apasya informed them was the abode of 
a daitya, who afflicted the whole earth, adding that their names would 
be for ever blessed, if they would rid the world of the tyrant. The 
young men accordingly collected an army and marched against the 
demon, who in a moment annihilated them all: the raja in despair at 
the loss of his son, made supplication to Mananpzo, who pleased with 
his piety lent him the bow (dhanak), one arrow sent from which had the 
efficacy of a thousand. The raja armed with the wonderful weapon 
destroyed the enemy, and in gratitude to his avenger so redoubled his 
prayers and penances that ManApzo desired him to ask a favor. The 
pious king requested the deity to inhabit some dzngam which might more 
exclusively be the object of his adoration. Manapnzo put his coun- 
tenance into a stone, which he authorized him to worship as the 
Sehesra Dhanakeswar. 'The present temple is modern but handsome. 
Mass upon mass of ornamental carving is heaped upon the sikra, and 
the dome of the porch has painted in the interior some of the wonder- 
ful actions of the deity. Several smaller shrines sanctify the court 
around it, where is also a fine baoli constructed by Cuatur Gira 
Gosa1’N : a high wall encloses the whole. The building is ascribed to 
SEDASHEO Naik, but who this was no one seemed to know. . Szpa- 
SHEO is a common name in Mahratta history, but the person here 
spoken of was probably the benevolent banker of whom such an 
interesting anecdote is related by Hunterf. 

Passing over the ancient city without remark for the present, we reach 
Rana khant garden which looks on the river where it flows past the 


* As Top has remarked, some of the richest inhabitants of Malwa and Central 
India are the mercantile gosains. 

+ The unfortunate leader at Paniput is never that I remember called Naik. 

+ 1 write the name after Matcoim though it is pronounced as Grant Durr 
spells the word, Rannay Koan—TI have never seen it written. 
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town ; the shade and the view of the ever busy ghats makes this a plea- 
sant encamping place, and here I pitched my tents. A wall whose gates 
and bastions give it the.appearance of a fort encloses a square of 150 
yards. The interior is adorned with summer-houses,terraced walks, foun- 
tains and a pucka drain to circulate the water. At the south-east corner 
a domed magbareh covers the remains of SHamsHEeR Kuan the son of 
Rana Kuan. It is a handsome but not a costly building, the black stone 
is relieved by a red porphyry, (Spec. 5,) the same as that of which the 
Joura bridge is built, and which is quarried at Rutlam ; the tomb itself 
is of common brick without inscription or ornament. The garden of 
the lucky bhesti* boasts itself the most favorite spot for pic nics in- 
all Oujein. This year (I write in March) being the predecessor of the 
Singasta, all the Hindu world was marrying, and there was no end of 
feasting and tom-toming. As my visit was also partly during the Hulif 
not a day passed in which the garden was not filled with groups of 
men and women enjoying themselves under the shade of the trees ; 
the women walked in procession, some old lady, a curious pyramid of 
flowers on her head, in the van leading a shrill chorus, in which 
all the rest joined, from the ancient grandame with her trembling treble 
to the little child trotting up in the rear. When they reached some 
suitable spot they squatted down in a circle and eat, chattered and sang 
till the day waned, when they marched back to their homes in like 
solemn procession. The gentlemen sat apart and like European 
gentlemen longer at table than the ladies. Instead of wine after 
dinner they indulged in the similar luxury of opium, either chewing it, 
or drinking it out of the palms of their hands. All the walks were 
strewed with the plates and dishes of these parties,—leaves of the bur 
neatly joined together. I asked the havildar of the garden whether 
his fruit trees and vegetables did not sometimes suffer from this crowd 
of visitors of whom a large proportion are mischievously aged boys ; 
he seemed indignant at the very supposition, and indeed he evidently 
enjoyed the fun of the feasting more than any one else, was the 
constant guest (perhaps ’tis the perquisite of his place) of one or 
other of the parties, and strutted about the walks with a rubicund 
visage and clothes all reeking with huli water. 

* See his story in MALcoxm’s Cent. India 1, 119, Grant Durr, 3, 27; seems 
to doubt the romantic tale, but it is generally believed in Malwa. ) 

tT {tis but fair to observe that though my visit was during the Saturnalia, the 
natives, with hardly an exception, behaved to me with civility and politeness, and 
this though I passed two or three times every day, a vevposmasta which lay 


stretched across the principal street and is always the rendezvous of ali the 
wits and blackguards of a town. 
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Oujein is surrounded on every side, but the south with an almost 
uninterrupted belt of groves and gardens. Their names, had I room 
for them, would be a history of the place and of its manners,—on one 
side lies the garden of Dowtrt Rao, on the other that of his car- 
penter: here is the garden of a raja Maux, whose name has outlived 
his history*, while near and in contrast to itis another, which, but 
afew days ago, gloried in the name of the Baizyv Bai, now pub- 
lished by a change of title the fickleness of fortune. The Mahdrdj- 
Bagh, (DowxxrT Rao’s) was formerly the pride of five proprietors, but 
the modern Anas, coveted his neighbour’s vineyard, out of five small 
gardens made a large one, and deprived the owners of the inheritance 
of their fathers. The best of the gardens seem to have been planted 
by Musalmans, who, we learn from Banger, introduced the fashion 
into India : few of them have walls or indeed any apparent boundary. 

The ghats before the town are neither numeroust nor handsome. 
The largest has the name of Pisdéch-mochan from a lingam near it, by 
puja to which a demon (Pisdch) had the term of his punishment 
abridged and became mukht or beatified. At the back of Pisdch- 
mochan, a walled and shady enclosure contains the chattris of some 
of the Sindia family. The most remarkable is that of Ranas1’, the 
founder of their greatness{. 

Opposite this ghat on the left bank of the river, and half ee 
in a grove, stands the Akhara or hospitium of Darra rrz, an extensive 
building containing temples, baolis, and dharmsdlas for the accom- 
modation of holy pilgrims, who have also food served out to them 
from a fund supplied by the liberality of the sirkar or of the founder of 
the place, Gopat Grr§ a gosain ; Darra TRE is the 12th incarnation 
of Visunu. A rishi by his penances so pleased the holy trinity that 
they promised to grant him any favor he should ask of them: he 
requested a son like unto themselves. And they each put a portion of 


* There are two princes in the Malwa History whose names terminate in 
Mall : all the natives could tell me of the founder of the garden was that he was 
a Qadim ka Raja. They scouted the idea of his being a modern. 

t The ghats at Oujein are 28 in number. But many of them are at a distance 
from the city. 

¢ As Rawnasi’ was buried at Shujahalpore, the chattri here is merely 
honorary. 

§ Imuch fear I have been misinformed here. The place is doubtless a 
Vaishnava math, and unless the word be taken cum brintid, would hardly have 
been built by a gosain. I was unable to have an interview with the mahant by 
name PurAN Grr who could have satisfied my doubts. Several Saiva mendicants 
* were about the place, butin this Sivapuri they are everywhere. 
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their divinity into the rishi’s child, who was thence called the Darra 
TRE or the three-gifted. 

Between Rana Kuan’s garden and the river, a small plain but 
much esteemed temple of KnpAruswar attracts the eye : little worship 
is however, paid there except in Aghan, during the whole of which 
month, there is a continual mel4 around it, and the rest of Mana. 
DEO’s temples are deserted to do it honor. The story of the moun- 
tain god, one of the twelve chief lings is found in the purans, but the 
brahmans of Oujein have embellished the tale a leur facon. The 
dectas who dwelt in the snowy range complained to Man4pno that 
they were tortured with never ceasing frost. Mandpzo sent for Hi- 
malaya and took him to task for being so cold. Let your abode be with 
us said the mountain and not only will we constantly adore you, but 
well abate our rigour for eight months of the year. The god con- 
sented and settling in the hill near a warm kund, a crowd of devotees 
came to worship him under his new name of KrepdAruswar, lord of 
the mountain stream. In process of time the world became so wicked 
that KupAreswar withdrew himself from the sight of man. One day 
some holy men, who still lingered about the spot their lord had 
consecrated, were lamenting his loss in most piteous strains, When 
shall we find such a god? Who is equal to him? &c. &c. suddenly a 
voice issued from the earth, ‘‘ go to Mahdkal ban, there I will appear in 
the river Sipra.” With joyful hearts they hastened to Oujein and prayed 
by the banks of the holy river, when just as the sun shewed his first 
rays, a stone rose out of the water, and was immediately hailed as 
KepAreswar. Crime however has deprived Oujein of a part of the 
god,—shocked at the desolating wars of the Pandus, KEpsreswar 
again fled the pollution of man, and concealed his countenance in the 
shape of a buffalo. 

Bui’m Srneu in despair at the retreat of the god consulted a rishi, 
who explained the metamorphosis, and advised him to bestride the 
world like a colossus, while all the buffaloes in the earth should be 
made to pass between his legs. All passed but that which concealed 
the divinity, who could not submit to such degradation. Bui’m 
thinking, (to use the expression of the celebrated Bishop Fox,) that 
he had now “ got god by the toe” ran to catch the beast, but it sank 
into the earth: subsequently KmpAruswar’s head rose up in the 
Himalaya, while the trunk alone reappeared at Oujein. It would be an 
endless task to recount even the names of the innumerable shrines 
which form the boast of Oujein. It is related that Inpra and his 
court, went to pay devotions at Mahdkdl ban, a forest 16 kos in 
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extent, which occupied the site of the city subsequently built. Learn- 
ing however that there were seven crores of thousands, and seven 
crores of hundreds, of lingas, promiscuously scattered about the holy 
spot, they returned, unshrived, to Amarawatipuri, afraid lest while they 
were worshipping one lingam, their feet should unavoidably dishonor 
some other. Even in this age of sin and unbelief besides the countless 
ruined mandirs, and small enclosures and chabutras to Nandi and the 
ling, there are to Mandpeo alone 84 temples supported by the sirkar. 
The smallest has two rupees a month for the maintenance of a priest, 
and a trifling allowance for the expences of puja. J will not trespass 
upon your patience further than to describe the three principal 
temples, the Mahdkal, the Ndgchand and the Agasteswar, which are 
distinguished from the rabble, the “ fou,” by the names of Raja, 
_ Kutwal, and Dewan. 

Mahdkdl is the handsomest, the most holy, the largest, and the 
richest, temple at Oujein. Scrnp1a allows it 11, the Puars of Dewas 
two, the Guicxwar four, and HoLKar two rupees a day*. 

The greater part of the funds derived from these and many other 
sources, is, my pandit assured me, devoted to feeding poor brahmans, 
but the thinness of attendance at the saddbirt, tempted me to answer 
him in the words of Euctrio in the play. 

Ego novi istas polypas qui sibi quicquid tetigerint, tenent. 

Not to mention however the salaries of the servants, and the cost 
of keeping the buildings in repair, the expences of the worship alone 
must be very considerable; besides the ghee for the lamps, which 
burn night and day, the various kinds of food, the precious oils, and 
the ever renewed flowers, rich clothes and handsome ornaments must 
be provided to honor the god. Every Monday afternoon his servants 
bring out the five-faced mukhat and carry it in solemn procession to 
a sacred kund ; attendants walk by the side of the light vahana, 
fanning it with peacock’s feathers and brahmans call aloud the various 
names of their lord: ‘‘ the unborn,” ‘the never dying,”’ “ the universal 
soul,” while the wild yell of the conch rends the air, and the inces- 
sant nagdrds, and the shouts of the multitude make hideous music. 
Having reverentially washed, and presented food to this brazen 
maskt they convey it to the temple and place it over the lingam, a stone 


* The family of the latter formerly gave five rupees a day, the present repre- 
sentative, like his ancestor JESwANT, has no partiality for the sacred class. 
t It has I am told, a washing of gold over it, but it is with that exception en- 
tirely of brass. 
5 N 
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about a yard high*, which it fits like a cap, and entirely conceals. 
They now clothe the idol in silken robes, and throw wreathes of flowers 
and rich necklaces over it, while layers of -costly carpets are now 
spread one over the other on the floor before the shrine. Again they 
repeat the pious mockery of offering food in silver vessels, the usual 
puja is performed, and a shastri chaunts aloud during the greater 
part of the night, selected portions of the holy writings. On the 
other days of the week the mukhat is locked up. No other temples, 
but the three lords, can boast of this head-piece to their lings. The 
Maliks of Mahdkdl, those who have the management of thé funds, 
are Telinga brahmans. Bahorees, a Mewarri class, receive a monthly 
stipend to perform the puja, and menial offices. The name of the 
divinity of the temple, that by which he is more correctly styled is 
Ananta Kaupzswar, lord of ages, without beginning or end. The 
origin of this name and of the temple may be told in verse. 
For proud pre-eminence of power, 
Brahma and Vishnu wild with rage contended ; 
And Siva in his might 
Their dread contention ended ; 
Before their sight, 
In form a fiery column did he tower, 
Whose height above the highest height extended, 
Whose depth below the deepest depth descended : 
Downwards its depth to sound, 
Vishnu a thousand years explored, 
The fathomless profound ; 
And yet no base he found : 
Upwards to reach its head, 
Ten myriads of years the aspiring Brahma soared ; 
Above him still the immeasurable spread. 
The rivals owned their lord. 
And trembled and adored. 

The temple which formerly covered this self-same, so marvellously- 
extended, stone, (now shrunk into more convenient proportions) was 
enclosed by a wall a hundred cubits high; 3800 years had been 
expended in its erection, and if as FERISTEH writes, it was the counter- 
part of Somndth, the wonderful fabric was supported by numerous 
pillars overlaid with plates of gold, and encrusted with rubies and 
emeralds. Instead of the greasy chiraghs, which now diffuse more 
smoke than light through the sanctum, one resplendent lamp alone 
illumined the glorious face, whose light, reflected back from innumerable 

* I did not see the covering of the ling but verified my pandit’s description by 


that of another brahman: the size of the stone is by no means remarkable. The 
phallus of the brother temple at Hierapolis was 180 feet high. 
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precious stones spread a refulgent lustre throughout the temple*. The 
building of which this exaggerated description is given, was destroyed 
by Atramsu, who thought to carry off in triumph the stone which even 
gods had respected. But the brahmans pretend that he took away 
a mere stone, for that the ling inhabited by divinity eluded in invisi- 
bility the polluting touch of the infidel. The present temple is said to 
have been built, (it was probably repaired only,) about a hundred years 
avo, by Ramcnanpra Bappu, dewan of Ram Raof. It stands in 
the midst of the city, in the centre of an extensive court, enclosed by 
wallst. Steps lead down from the western face to asmall square tank, 
the Kote Tirhut, the bathing in which has the efficacy of a million 
pilgrimages, for Garuda filled it, by a drop of water from every sacred 
kund in the universe, and it thus partakes of the virtues of every one 
of them. 

The court which surrounds the kund, is filled wp with verandahs, 
partitioned into small cells and séwalas, each occupied by an emblem 
of divinity. Above the verandahs are wooden dharmsiulas, where 
brahmans are daily fed, and lie sheltered from the heat of the sun. I 
have before alluded to the difficulty, which deterred the court of 
Indra, from worshipping at Mahakdl. Na&ccuanp, having told them 
_ of a ling, which absolved from the unintentional offence of treading on 
any other, they built a temple to distinguish it, which they called 
from the name of their informant, Ndgchandreswar. The brah- 
mans have a tradition, that No Rane Papsnan, (so they call Aur. 
OUNGZEBE,) sent an army to destroy this, and all the other sacred 
images of Oujein, but no sooner had the infidels once struck the stone 
than a stream of blood issued from it, which becoming immediately 
converted into bees, stung the greater part of the intruders to death. 
Terrified by the prodigy, the emperor desisted from his impious design. 
This story is an amplification of the miracle related by Top of the 
shrine of Onkar, though perhaps the fable may seem more applicable 
to Oujeim, for here all the ancient images (if indeed as believed they 

* Price, FERISHTEH, MAURICE. 

+ Every one we asked gave the same names, but I can find none such in 
Mahratta history. Itmay be a corruption of RAMCHANDRA BaBa (Shenwee), 
the protege of Bauuasi’ Basi’ Rao, who was dewan of both Kanagur 
Scrnpia and of SapasHeEo Rao. 

t There is a description of it in a late number of the E. I. U.S. J. The 
author of the paper rather strangely mistakes this monarch of lings for a 
temple of VisHNU. The same writer miscalls a statue of Reessil Muni near 
‘Bhirtery’s cave a Parisndth. The image which the brahmans pretended to 
conceal, was either the mukhat, or more probably, a deviec to extort money, 
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are the original images), stand unmutilated, while at Mandatta, nearly 
every figure has lost a nose, or a limb, and in one place, where a very 
beautiful temple was approached by avenues of large elephants, not 
only has the temple been violently thrown down, but the trunk of 
almost every elephant has been barbarously cut off and thrown into 
the river*. The history of AGasTrswar, one of the twelve lings, (at 
Dwérika,) contains a pleasing moral. The dewtas defeated by daityas 
applied for assistance to AcastTa. They found the saint performing 
tapasya, his thoughts abstracted from worldly concerns, and his eyes 
closed in deep devotion. At the tale of their wrongs, however, his 
eyes opened and such angry fire flashed from them that in an instant 
the daityas were annihilated. But when the holy man reflected that 
the province of saints is not to destroy but to save, QTaHT VIS Whe 
quad <3, sorrow seized his soul. Vain had been his prayers and 
fasts, his dreadful penances and long probation, one moment of anger 
had cancelled them all, and with an exhausted body and broken spirit, 
he prepared to seek absolution for his sin in a tedious course of unre- 
lenting severities. But the god he had worshipped took compassion up. 
onhim. Desired to make what request he pleased, the sage only begged 
remission from his crime, and that the deity would inhabit some ling to 
which he might for ever express his gratitude. Euxns ducatas ovx ayntodos eos ; 
Maunapeo pardoned the supplicant ; oblivion restored serenity to his 
mind, and the ling of Acastrswar still relieves the repentant sinner 
from the gnawings of an evil conscience. Besides these 84 lings there 
are 11 ancient Rudras, each of which has a distinguishing appellative. 
The skull-adorned, the three-eyed, the air-clothed (7.e. naked), he 
who wears a turban of matted hair, whose ornaments are snakes, who 
wanders where he lists, the lord of light, &c.t All these forms are re- 
presented by the ling, and the temples which cover them are for the most 
part small and plain. The Ganeshas can hardly be numbered, but six 
are distinguished by superior antiquity and by sesquipedilian names : 
there is also a Chintamani of much repute, a few miles from Owen. 
The chaturthi (4th) of every montht, is devoted to its worship and in the 
month of Chaitra, there isa melah on the four Wednesdays. We find 
twenty-four matas and three devis mentioned in the Avanti khand ; 
the devis being a Lakshmi, a Saraswati and an Annapurna, they are all 


* See Top’s Rajasthan, 2: 395, note. 
+ Kapalt, Trilochan, Digambar, Jatadhari, Surup surbang mukhar, Véma- 
chari, Kulanath, &c. 


t The 4th day of the month is always kept as a fast by pious Hindus. 
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still worshipped, but I learnt nothing regarding them worthy of re- 
membrance. 

The temple of Harsuddi (included in the Matas) deserves more than 
a passing notice. It is celebrated for its antiquity, its holiness, 
and for containing the identical idol, so devoutly worshipped by the 
Vixramas. Ona shelf behind the image, is a head carved in stone, 
regarding which a singular tradition obtains. 

VIKRAMAJIT was in the habit of every day cutting off his head, and 
of presenting it to the blood-thirsty Devi, the goddess generously 
restored the offering and replaced it uninjured on its shoulders. The 
king at length in an excess of devotion vowed that on no day should 
food or drink pass his lips, till the extraordinary sacrifice had been 
performed. One luckless morning however, he lost his way out hunting, 
and feeling so overpowered with fatigue and thirst, that he could pro- 
ceed no further, he cut off his head and desired his attendants to take 
and present it to the accustomed shrine. As they were carrying the 
head along, some flies feasted on it, and the goddess disgusted with 
the half-eaten offering, in her indignation converted it into stone; the 
expecting corpse shared the same fate; the head has ever since 
occupied a place in the temple, and the petrified trunk ts still, it is 
believed, to be seen in the neighbourhood, though in so secluded a 
spot that the seeker must lose his way to find it. A different version 
of the tale relates, that the king was fighting with SALivaHaAn on the 
banks of the Nerdudda, and that unable to leave the field he sent his 
head in a golden charger and wrapped in rich clothes to Harsuppr. 
A kite attracted by the smell of blood carried off the head, but soon 
dropping so tough a morsel, it was taken thus mangled and dirty to 
the shrine of the goddess, who spurning with her foot the unwashed* 
banquet it became stone. We read in WiLFrorp’s puzzling essay 
on the Vikramas, that one of the peculiarities of these princes, was the 
being always ready to offer up their heads to Devi: none however 
are supposed to have performed the sacrifice more than ten times, 
for so many times only had their attendant demon the power of 
restoring them to life. Vixramagsi’r indeed at last lost his head for 
aye, but it was not on this occasion cut off by himself, but by his 
enemy and conqueror Santivauan. The story here told is evidently 
made up from some of the numerous fables which are extant on the 
subject. 

The temple, a huge pile without sikra, contains besides the principal 


* «© When a sacrifice is made to Chandika the victim’s head having been cut 
off must be sprinkled with water.’’—As. Res. 5: 390. 
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idol, a Ganesha, several lings, &c. and has an allowance of five rupees 
a day from the sirkar. 

The Maliks of most of the matas are gosains or malis ; brahmans 
of course perform the puja. Of the modern temples the principal 
shelter forms of Visunu. An Ananta, distinguished only by its 
white sikra from the surrounding buildings, stands immediately 
opposite to Rana Kuan’s garden. It is only opened in the evening. 
I was not permitted to approach nearer the idol, than the edge of a 
low room, supported upon numerous wooden pillars, and about thirty 
feet square. This room was dark, which gave a theatrical effect to 
the lighted recess in the back ground, where the god and Laxsum1’ sit 
dressed in rich clothes: Garupa waits in front, while two or three 
brahmans reading the scriptures in a low tone before them, increase 
the picturesque of the scene. Nearly touching this, is a temple to 
Bhagawdn, which differs in no respect from the last, but in the absence 
of a Sikra. The fortunate god supported by Laxsumi’, and Si’ra, 
all gaily dressed adorns the recess, GARupa occupies his usual place, 
and at the feet of the deities are ranged numerous small brass images, 
of the various forms of the god. This place was built and is sup- 
ported by the raja of Baglt. Here also as at the last temple, and for 
the same purpose, that of heightening the effect, the spectator admires 
in darkness and ata distance. 

The Sedasheo Naik, who has been before alluded to, has left 
another monument of his munificence, in a splendid temple to 
Janarddana in the very heart of the city which from its convenient 
situation, and from the scriptures being daily read aloud there, has 
numerous votaries. Four handsome sewalas occupy the corners of the 
enclosing quadrangle, and ten brahmans (the number was formerly 
50) daily receive food in the dharmsalas. I was told also of a Jaggan- 
nath and a Badrindth worth visiting, but want of leisure prevented 
my seeing them. The latter was built by the subscription of the 
baniahs, and is said to be large and handsome. I must not omit among 
the modern temples that of which the Jazns were so unceremoniously 
deprived*. This fine building bears the expressive names of Jubares- 
war, the Zaberdast, and Jain Banjantswar, the Jain-expelling lord. 
The ling, from the circumstances attending its consecration, has numer- 
ous votaries, though considered far inferior in sanctity to the more an- 
cient shrines. The exiled Pdrisnith, stands in a humble kotri, quite 
close to the splendid mansion which was built for him, but I could not 
obtain a sight of his image. Indeed my information regarding the 


* See the story in Maxtcoum’s Central India. 
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Jains is very unsatisfactory. They are, and have some cause to be, 
jealous of strangers, and will not admit them into their sanctuaries. 
From an Owjein Jatti with whom I have lately become acquainted, I 
learn that they have 16 mandirs in the city ; 13 Sitambari, and 3 
Digambart, The Sitambart are always the most numerous in Malwa 
towns ; the resident Jattis are not more than 12 in number. Of the 
temples, three or four seem ancient : a subterraneous one to Pdrisnath 
more particularly so. It is near or upon the site of the old city, and 
cannot be visited even during the day without alight. A Pdrisndth 
also about ten miles from the town has the reputation of antiquity, and 
tirath (pilgrimage) is performed to it twice a year. 

The Rdmsanehi sect does not appear to have spread much to the 
south of Mokandarra, nor could their pure philosophy be expected 
to flourish in the superstitious atmosphere of Owein. They have 
however one plain temple in the city, and about 12 Sadhis*. Ido 
not particularize any of the other sects as they generally join in wor- 
ship at their respective Vishnava or Siva temples. The Dadus and Kabir 
Panthis are common amongst the military, while the courts of Vishnu 
are filled with Ramavuts and Ramanujas, but the varieties of gosains 
are perhaps less than might be expected, and of any local peculiari- 
ties no information has reached me. My catalogue of the holy things 
of Owein is not yet exhausted. 

At the foot of nearly every tree, commemorating the courage or 
weakness of woman, leans a sati stone, which some pious hand has 
removed from its ruined chabutra, and set up to be worshipped in 
the shade. These tablets have usually sculptured on them a male and 
one or more female figures, with a symbol to mark the rank of the 
deceased; as a horse for the cavalier, a cow for the brahman, and for 
the Rajput (I suppose) a sun and moonft. Sometimes the figures are 
more numerous; horses and attendants crowd the field, and a dome 
supported on pillars protects the stone from the sun and rain. Ona 
few, apparently the most ancient, the female figure is so gracefully 
expressed that I more than once felt tempted to commit a sacrilege and 
to steal one to adorn my study. Near SHau Dawat’s Dargah where 
a battle was foughtt, the groves are studded with such affecting mo- 
numents which are supposed to cover the remains of theslain. Puja is 
commonly paid to these stones ; they are found let into the walls of tem- 


* They have also three or four Ramdivaras at Indore. 

t+ Some of the stones scattered about have merely warriors on them without 
any female figure. They may have some connection with the commemorative 
tablets mentioned by Col. Syxes in his Essay—Journ. Roy. As. Soc. 4. 

+ Hunter gives a history of the battle. 
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ples, or resting against the door, or occupying a deserted sewala, and 
the pious villager as he passes one under a tree mistakes the sculpture 
for some form of divinity and besmears it with ochre. Milk once rained 
at Rome but it was polluted with blood. Lycuvs tells of a fountain in 
India from which the natives fed their lamps. But the streams of 
Qujein more rich and curious, produce not a polluted liquid, or mere 
food for lamps, but milk, fresh, wholesome milk. Asun Fazu who 
believed that the Sipra displayed this phenomenon*, was not aware 
that other waters of the vicinity have the same property. Of seven 
sacred tanks at Oujein two occasionally manifest the miracle. The 
Rudra Sagar+, or rather the dédh-talao which is near it, and the Khair 
(Kshira) Sagar, which derives its name from the mess so called made 
of rice and milk. A like prodigy is related of a pool near Chittrakoth 
in Bundelkhand, which may be annually verified on the dark half of the 
month Kartik during the night only. 

The miracle is sometimes reversed ; for the Sola Sdgar, which is now 
a large piece of water, was originally a small cup of milk. A rishi 
observing that his cows returned from grazing with undistended udders, 
concealed himself and detected a gowala in the act of milking the cows. 
The discovered thief ran away, and in his haste dropped the vessel 
which contained the stolen milk,—the spilt milk was the origin of 
Sola Sagar. 

The credulous Oujeznis receive, in its literal sense, the name of ano- 
ther of the lakes, the Ratna Sagar, and believe that precious stones at 
times rise out of the water and glitter in the eyes of the fortunate 
worshipper. It was originally no doubt a mere complimentary epi- 
thet, just as the Dee is called the Ratndkara or house of gems. But the 
Sipra is, par excellence, the stream of wonders. Its sanctity commences 
about four miles south of Oujein at the Triveni, where the three waters 
the Riatka, the Rutkia, and the Chippra, ( Sipra) meet. During the 
drought which desolated this part of India three or four years ago, so 
little water remained in the river, that the citizens became alarmed. 
Numerous were the prayers, the homas, the offerings of ghee and milk 
on its banks. ‘‘ One morning (I use the words of the chief Mull4 of 
the Bhoras who prefaced his tale with the ominous caution of “ you'll 
not believe me’) I went down to the ghats, what was my astonishment 
at finding the bed of the river which I had left nearly dry a few 


* It is amusing to find GLuapwin taxing his ingenuity to explain this —why 
did he not also explain the Parus-pattal and the mermaids. 

t The Rudra Sagur is not unfrequently dry; the natives tell you that bones 
thrown into it in the rains, are decomposed, by the time that the dry weather 
exposes its bed. 
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hours before, covered with water a foot deep. No rain had fallen at 
the city or for 20 miles round, it was a visible interposition of 
God.”’—-I am not surprised at the credulity of the Bohra, at his telling 
that he saw what he never could have seen ; ignorance is always more 
ready to wonder than to investigate ;—‘ sanctius et reverentius visum 
de actis deorum credere quam scire.’ The disease of superstition which 
converts “‘ the freshest sandal-wood into a flame of fire’’* has infected 
every class at Oujein, where miracles are daily believed which seem to 
defy belief. During my visit, a gosain ran an iron stake through 
his body ;—a brahman passed his hand over the wound and cured itt. 
The Musalm4ns in their turn, boast of a faqir, who has been for 
years in the habit of standing in the open air when it rains; the 
water separates in a cone over his head and does not wet his 
body. {The frequent recurrence of and ready faith in these 
miracles, ‘‘seen, heard, attested, every thing but true,” teach us, how 
cautiously we must receive, when superstition ‘is concerned, the 
testimony of witnesses however numerous, or disinterested ; and 
perhaps in like cases the most rational rule, is almost to adopt the 
paradox of Macxenzin, and “‘ to doubt of strong evidence from the 
very circumstance of its strength.” 

The Hindus of Oujeix do not seem to be much troubled with 
sectarianism ; though Maudpzo is of course the most popular divinity, 
the worshippers of other gods are not molested, nor are the objects 
of their worship neglected.—A brahman whom I questioned on the 
subject said in answer, ‘‘ we treat our deities as you English gentlemen 
do your friends in a cantonment. We call on them all round but are 
more intimate with some than with others.” It would be difficult to 
form an estimate of the number of places at this city which are 
devoted to the worship of the brahmanical Pantheon, but Apu Fazu 
certainly speaks within bounds when he enumerates them at 360. 

Leaving for the present the Hindu and his faith, let us devote a few 
lines to the followers of the prophet. The orthodox sect of Musal- 
mans, during the fighting times of the first Sinp1a, attained consider- 


* Sentiment of an Indian author quoted by Sir W. Jongs. 

+ I was to have witnessed this trick, but was prevented by illness. 

+ JEHANGIR tells us that a shower of gold fell in bis presence on the head of a 
saint. The emperor perhaps never saw it, for he is a most unblushing fabulist : or 
if he did, even his credulity seems to have suspected a trick, for he speaks doubt- 
fully of it and his courtiers laughed at the saint and his miracle ; but in the case 


of our faqir a trick seems out of the question, and the numbers who tell the tale 
must believe it, on hearsay. 
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able consequence in Malwa,‘but they are now few in number, without 
power and without money. The principal family, at the court of 
Mauapsi’ Srnpia was that of A’p1n Bua*, of which it may be con- 
venient to give a short account, as to its members most of the 
Musalman buildings of Oujein are due. 

By a wife By some mistress 

1. Asput Haxi’m Bec. | Coamman Bec. 

2. Manowar Bra. 
L3. Anwar Bae. 

Of A’p1zn Bzee’s history I know nothingt. To his eldest son a few 
lines only, in Matcoum’s Central India, are devoted. But he is much 
celebrated in Mdlwd, and was sent on several important embassies. On 
one occasion, when he was vakeel to the Oude court, Asur up Dovta, 
pressed him to remain in his service. Asput Haxi'm excused himself 
in a compliment to both his patrons which raised him in the estimation 
of the Vizier and much endeared him to Srinpra. It is said that 
whenever he entered the Durbar, his Mahratta master rose slightly 
from the cushion, (an honor he paid to no one else) calling to him in 
a friendly manner as sahib and seating him by his side. One day being 
sulky or lazy he neglected the ceremony. The mortified Bue returned 
home, dismissed his establishment, and retired in the garb of a faqir 
to a neighbouring mosque. Three or four days afterwards Manapsi’ 
remarking his non-attendance at court inquired the reason. ‘‘ No one” 
said his brothers, ‘‘ knows quelle mouche piquée but he has turned faqir 
and is telling his beads in his father’s masjid.’ Sinp1a immediately rose 
from the durbar, hastened to the mosque and addressing the pretend- 
ed fagir, said, ‘‘ what is the meaning of this?” ‘* My lord,” replied 
the nobleman, ‘‘I am your slave and live only in your favor ; you have 
always distinguished me above the rest of your court by rising when 
I entered the durbar. It was a trifle no doubt, but a trifle on which 
hung my honor and dignity : the last time I approached the presence you 
received me without the usual compliment, exposing me to the sneers 
and reflections of my enemies and to the mortification of thinking that 
T have lost your affection. What business have I at a court where I 
am no longer regarded.” Manapsi’ made no answer, but taking 
him by the arm with a gentle violence brought him back to the palace. 


A’piL Bra, 


* I do not mention Rana Kuan, as his history is comparatively well known. 

+ I may as well premise that my library is scanty, I have neither PrinsEp’s 
Ameer Khan, nor Brice’s Mahomedan History. The gallant A’p1L Bre, in the 
Rana of Oudeypoor’s service was a Sindi. The father of Asput Haxi’M, 
I believe, a Deccan Musalman. 
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He continued in great favor for some time, but seems, at last to have 
been supplanted by Coamman Bue. The rise of this younger brother 
is curious. It appears that while all his family were in power, 
CuaamMan Bae alone had remained without appointments. He be- 
came however intimate with the dewan who introduced him to his 
master. Sinp1a surprised that a son of A’p1L Bue should till then 
have been unknown to him, asked ABput Hax1’m how many sons his 
father had left, ‘‘ three’ he answered, repeating their names. ‘“‘ And 
CuamMan Bsa?’ ‘O he’s not my brother, but the son of some slave 
girl.” Boiling with rage the equally low-born Mahratta turned his 
back on the blundering Bea.—Cuamman was immediately taken into 
favor, was sent to take charge of Mandeswar, and subsequently rose 
to great power and distinction. ff 

Manowar Bre had some command near Bhurtpore, but being 
defeated by the Jats he returned in disgrace and was never afterwards 
employed. The district of Mandeswar had been entrusted to A’nwaR 
Bee but he was removed to make way for his illegitimate brother*. 

Of about fifty mosques not more than seven or eight are at present 
frequented. The principal two very handsome buildings in the midst 
of the city bear the names of the founders A’p1n and Cuamman Buc. 
One of the deserted mosques is called Bé-neo, or without founda- 
tion, because the under surface of the lower range of stones of its 
walls, is on an exact level with the ground about it, and really as 
the place is small and low, and built on the crest of a hill, it may 
possibly have no foundation. The Ouwjeinis, however, confirm the 
propriety of the name by a fable which has certainly no foundation. 
A K&bul faqir took it into his head to travel, but unwilling to leave 
a favorite mosque he carried it about with him on his shoulders. 
Arriving at last at Ouwein, a brother faqir whom he had formerly 
known, called out, ‘‘ Friend, what are you carrying that great thing 
about for, put it down here.”” The weary traveller deposited his load, 
but never took it up again, for charmed with the place, he made it 
his home, and a small tomb in the court of the mosque is shewn as 
the spot where rest his remains. 

There is an Arabic inscription over the door, consisting apparently, 


* I cannot help, even at the hazard of being tedious, again apologizing for the 
meagreness of these details, information regarding the personal histories of 
individuals is easily obtained by men in office, but with great difficulty by a 
subaltern in a cantonment. 

+ A Jain assured me that this place was an apasra or reading room of his sect, 
but it is evidently a Musalmén building. 
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of extracts from the quran, but I was too pressed for time to stay and 
decipher the nearly obliterated letters which were placed too high to 
be read from the ground. But few of the other Musalman buildings 
merit description. In the heart of the city and close together, the 
tombs of two ladies stand in quadrangles, enclosed by walls. One 
covers RexmatT Br'srv,a person more celebrated for liberality than 
modesty, for she annually expended ina tazeea 700 rupees of the 
wages of prostitution. ‘The occupier of the next tomb would be 
shocked at its vicinity to so unchaste a character. She was the 
beautiful wife of a Nawab Baxut&r Kun, whose affection for her 
induced him, in her last illness, to summon a learned Hakim from 
Surat. But in spite of the arguments and prayers of her friends the 
prudish lady would not consent to her pulse being felt by a stranger. 
The doctor suggested that she should hold one end of astring, passed 
through as many doors and walls as she pleased, while he by feeling 
the other end would judge of the state of her body. The lady seem- 
ingly consented, but tied her corner of the string to a cat’s neck. 
Alas! cried the doctor from without, that cat is starving to death, 
pray give it something to eat. The husband enraged with the fasti- 
diousness of his wife insisted upon her again holding the string, 
but when he left the room she tied it toa post. The doctor who 
was not to be deceived instantly in a rage quitted the house, and the 
lady fell a martyr to her too-scrupulous delicacy. Much treasure is 
supposed to have been buried with her, but it is now no longer 
searched for, for it is believed that a party formerly employed in the 
unholy act of endeavouring to rob the dead, lighted upon the spot 
where the body was deposited. It was found lying in a sandal wood 
cradle and the face so piously concealed during life, became by a 
cruel fatality exposed after death to the vulgar gaze of these sacrile- 
gious men. The worm had not outraged the fair lineaments, and 
the modesty*of the beautiful features struck such remorse into the 
hearts of the plunderers, that filled with pity and shame they immedi- 
ately covered up the grave, and no one has ever since been impious 
enough to violate its sanctity. These two tombs are adorned both 
externally and in the interior with slabs of white marble, having sen- 
tences of the quran sculptured on them. I looked in vain for any in- 
scriptions which would certify to the occupants of the buildings, as I 
have heard them ascribed to different individuals than those to whom 
I have assigned them. 

Of the other tombs, one to Ismazn Kuan Rumi’ occupies a conspi- 
cuous situation, the crest of one of the hills of the old city. Of the 
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history of the Kaan I am ignorant. I was equally unsuccessful in 
learning any thing regarding the cemeteries of two saints, Pi’r 
Macuam and SHaun Dawset, both of which are beautifully situated 
in groves outside the city. A singular superstition is connected with 
the burial place of a third saint, Pi’r Kuir, or as he is more properly 
calied Pi’'r Karra ; the last name originating in the belief that be- 
fore the suppliant at the tomb can take rest, his wishes are granted. 

Women desirous of progeny bake four flat cakes of flour, and 
crowning them with small pieces of meat and fruits, set them floating 
in a baoli near the tomb. If the saint is propitious, two are said to 
‘sink, and the other two having been first carried to the opposite side 
of the well, return back to the happy votaress. 

As anot inaccurate method of calculating the Musalman populaticen 
of an Indian city, I visited on the Bakrid, the idgéh at which all 
the faithful are sure to be present, whom age and sickness have not 
confined to the house*. 

An immense crowd had assembled but a large proportion of it was 
composed of idle spectators, or petty merchants, and I should not 
suppose that the number of Musalm4ns was greater than 2,000. 

The Musalmans agree better with the idol-loving Hindus, than 
with the followers of their own prophet, the dohras. 

The Mahrattas and Musalm4ans, indeed have ina strange manner 
amalgamated their religions. Ami’R KuAn paid a brahman to pray 
for him at Rashkar : Houixar always provides two tazeeas at the mo- 
harram, and gives presents to the water-carriers, while many of the 
Mahrattas appear dressed in green turbans, &c. on the katil ka rat. 
But the bohra can never conceal his opinions, is for every blurting out 
his creed, and seems longing to have a hearty curse at the three ca- 
liphs. Their chief mulla was my constant companion during my visit 
to Oujein. Sitting on one occasion with a munshi and myself, he asked 
interminable questions regarding our manners and customs. But the 
day was hot and the mulla is old: he grew sleepy: ‘ Iladmirait ton- 
jours mais is bailloit quel que fois” and every yawn was finished off 
with a piously prolonged Y—a A—l—i. These exclamations became 
at last so frequent that I could perceive my munshi wincing under the 
infliction, and he told me afterwards that he should have been much 
offended ‘‘ but he’s an old man and thank God I’ve seen the world.” As 
might be expected quarrels between the bohras and sunnis, are not 
unfrequent, and in a fray which occurred at Mandiswara a few years ago, 


* This method will not apply to a cantonment, where each regiment has its 
private praying-place. 
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the chief mulla narrowly escaped with his life*. A sunni will not re- 
cieve a glass of water from a bohra, unless poured out before his eyes 
from the latter’s lota, who would it is declared, certainly spit in it if 
the other turned his back for a moment. 

The early history of the bohras is involved in much obscurity : 
Matcoitm, who asserts that they are descended fromthe Hassanis, 
has not informed us, whether he derived his knowledge from common 
report, or written authorities, and omits to notice that CoLEBROOKE 
and others have on strong grounds} disputed that extraction. 

Of this interesting tribe, I at one time entertained a hope of being 
able to send you a more satisfactory history, than can be gleaned from 
the accompanying meagre notes: for on paying a visit to the chief 
mulla’s house, I was delighted with the sight of nearly 200 volumes 
of Arabic lore, from which he promised to permit me to make whatever 
extracts I pleased. But the mulla is old, cautious and avaricious, 
and though still profuse of his promises of giving me the use of his 
library, I have not as yet been able to procure even a catalogue of 
it, and the scanty information which in answer to my queries, and to 
whet my curiosity, he sends me piecemeal, in letters, is of that de- 
scription, which the Hindus call, A’tpatdéng, in which nec pes, nec 
caput, &c.{ Perhaps, however, he tells little, because he has little to 
tell. I am the more inclined to this suspicion, from the nature of a 
few extracts, hastily made, from two or three books which he pointed 
out to me, as the most respectable authority on the subject of his creed. 
Of the value of these you may judge from the following specimen§. 

“A man, named Yaxkv’s, obliged to quit his country from some 
domestic or party feud, was the first of his sect who put his foot in 
India, having left Egypt and landed at Cambat, A. H. 582, A. D. 1187. 


* See Hezser’s Journal, vol. II. 

tT Their not rejecting the last five Imams, their peaceable pursuits, &c. 

+ He promises to pay me a visit in the cold weather bringing all his books. 
Should he not fail me, I will send you notice of any thing I may find curious 
in them: D, Hersexor mentionsa few histories of Yemen for which I inquired, 
but the mulla did not seem to know of them. I remember the titles of a few of 
the bobra MSS. 445.9) USM wpe ASS) ¢ plio, 

§ The extracts, mere rough translations, are distinguished by inverted commas. 
Of the history of the sect before 532, I am ashamed to send but in a note the 
confused story of the mulla. The first Persian apparently of whom their chro- 
nicles speak, is one ‘‘ SopeyMAN Farsex,”’ who emigrated from Fars or Hama- 
dan, (I suppose to Arabia,) and was the bosom friend of (there a word seems 
wanting) ‘‘ Bin Manomep IL Musraprna.”’ ? 
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At this time, the chief mull4 of the sect, (which had been for some 
years settled in Yemen,) was Zonz1s BIN Musa. Egypt obeyed the 
rule of the caliph Mosremsir Biuiau, and Sapras SincH governed 
the Hindu kingdom of Ptranpatam.” 

Now Mosrtemsir, say most authorities, died A. H. 487, and his 
grandson Harspg, the 11th caliph, reigned from 524 to 544. 

The Guzerdt chronicles, though very confused at this period, agree 
better with the above date ; for SippHa, or Jaya Sineu, of which Sapras 
may be a corruption, was king of Anhulwaranpatam in 1094. Yaxu's 
having landed at Cambay, was received into the house of a mali named 
Krta, whose hospitality to a stranger soon met a reward, for the 
garden-well becoming dry, the prayers of his guest caused water 
again torise init. The gardener naturally approving of such a con- 
venient faith, immediately adopted it, and Yaxu’s learning the Gujerati 
language with surprising quickness, soon gained as a second proselyte, 
a boy the son of a brahman. 

The king Sapras, and his two dewans, the brothers TArma.u and 
Banrmatu, used to pay frequent visits to Cambat, for the purpose of 
performing puja at a temple, much celebrated for an iron elephant, 
which hung in mid air, a chamakpdn having been let into the roof 
above it. The zealous Yaxu’sB caused a block of stone to be cut to 
the size and shape of the loadstone, removed the original slab, and sub- 
stituting his own, the elephant of course fell to the ground*. The 
daring author of the profanation, who made no secret of it, but when 
they were eagerly searching for him, boastfully exclaimed, ‘‘ adsum qui 
feci,’ would have been immediately sacrificed to the rage of the 
idolators, but he represented that it was folly to put him to death, 
merely because he was more powerful than their god, of which he had 
already given them one proof, and of which he was prepared to offer 
another. Let your god said he, dry up that tank, if he succeed kill me; 
if he fail acknowledge my superiority. The eloquence of the preacher 
touched the simple Indians, who consented with joy to the trial; but 


* It will immediately occur to your recollection that the Gaznavide 
Maumup performed the feat in the same country ; Dow, i. 71. The story 
is a very old one, and Bayte in his article ‘‘ Mahomet’’ gives some amusing 
quotations on the subject. 

Yaxku'sB might have learnt the secret at Alexandria, where in the temple 
of Serapis there was a similar argumentum demonis.—Sed cum quidam dei 
servus inspiratus id intellexisset magnetem lapidem e camera subtstroxit, &c. &c. 
PriDEAUx, who had a large faith, and others have argued upon the possibility 
of the suspension. 
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in vain the brahmans, like the priests of old, called on the name of 
their Baat, from morn even unto night, saying, Baa, hear us. Their 
lord was peradventure asleep, for he heard them not, and the waters 
remained unmoved and undisturbed. Yaxv’s stood by, like Exiga, 
and mocked them, and when at last in despair they relinquished their 
fruitless task, he by a few prayers and incantations caused the waters to 
retire. I have dwelt the longer upon this fable because it confirms the 
fact of a connexion with Hgypt*, by the singular coincidence of the 
drying up of the tank, with a well known superstition peculiar to that 
country. In Ds Sacy’s Abd Allatif the curious may read the whole 
process by which the African magicians absorbed water ; a small image, 
the letters T and H, some string, a little pigeon’s blood, &c. being the 
simple ingredients of their talismanf. 

But Yaxu’s’s skill was not confined to depriving a pool of its 
water. At the king’s request he again replenished the exhausted tank, 
and Sapras and his court, won by such a succession of miracles, 
embraced the religion of their author. ‘‘ Of a truth” says Sapr, 
‘‘every one is born witha disposition to Islamism.” The inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood soon followed the example of their lords, and 
in a few days a numerous population was repeating the Imdmiyeh 
kulma. The Indian converts, who being generally merchants, were 
distinguished by the name of bohras (byohar, traffic) were obliged, 
from their ignorance of Arabic, to refer to their brethren at Yemen 
whom they looked up to as superiors in all questions regarding the 
laws and ceremonies of their religion, just as the Parsis of Hindustén 
obtained their revaiuts from the more learned guebres of Yezd. As 
it is the duty also of every Bohra to perform once in his life a haj 
to his chief mull4, an active intercourse subsisted between Yemen and 
Cambay, the pious pilgrims doubtless mingling some attention to 
interest with their spiritual functions}, and in going and returning 


* Yeman was at this period a tributary of Egypt. 

+ See fourth appendix to the Relation de Egypte. The verses which contain 
the mystery are too long for insertion here, excepting the opening lines which 
have an amusing solemnity. ‘‘ Toi qui desires apprendre le secret de faire absorber 
les eaux ecoute les paroles de verité que t’enseigne un homme bien instruit,’’ 
&c. The object of drying up water was to uncover hidden treasure, the letter 
T was always used in African magic, it was the figure of the cross with which the 
height of the Nile was measured, what H signified I cannot remember. You will 
have remarked that the names Kela and Chamakpdn (Chambaka pathar), are 
Hindi, though the work from which I extracted them was Arabic. 

t That such has been the practice from the days of the Crusade till the ial 
pee time, see ROBERTSON’s disquisition. 
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providing such an assortment of goods as enriched both themselves 
and the Yemenites. 

A mutual interchange of good offices thus established, it is not 
surprising that the latter when driven from Arabia by some revolu- 
tion should have sought refuge with their Indian brethren, by whom 
as was expected, they were honorably and affectionately received. 
The whole tribe with the exception of a few who are said to have fled 
into Persia, perhaps in gratitude to their hosts or from similarity of 
pursuits, adopted on their arrival in India the name of bohras, 
assumed their dress and learnt their language. The old mullé had 
been enumerating to me in guttural tones the chief priests from 532 
to the date of the final settlement in India, insisting that I should write 
them all down though they consisted of such fatiguing long names 
as “ Sayyad ya fagir uddin, Abdullah bin ali bin Muhamed bin Hatem’’ 
and was about to tell me the date of the emigration, when | assur- 
ed him that he need not trouble himself as I had an infallible me- 
thod of discovering it. Making them some shew of figures and cir- 
cles I multiplied the number of mullas 23 by 17, and the product 
came singularly near the truth, for the grand emigration was in 946. 
It was amusing to witness the old man’s astonishment ; every visitor 
who dropped in, mullas and others he eagerly told of the wonderful 
calculation. They all elevated their eyebrows stroked their breasts 
and drawled out a Ya Ali*. 

The troubles which obliged the bohras to leave ‘‘ happy Arabia” 
are doubtless connected with the invasion of the Turkish emperor 
SOLEIMAN, who in 1588 conquered the kingdom of Yement. Of 
this event we have no very detailed account, and perhaps the bohra 
chronicles will throw light upon Canremtr’s meagre notice. The 
Guzerdt historians of this period are too busy with the murders and 
depositions of the last weak kings of Ahmedabad to remark the 
entrance into the country of a few poor fugitives, and the bohras, 


* T had shortened Ton’s average of reigns as an adult only can succeed to the 
bohra-gaddi, but my average was too little; for the succeeding period it would 
have been too long, for as there were 22 priests 14 would be nearer the average 
of each reign. 

+ The Turkish troops followed the steps of the fugitives, for it was in this year 
that they made an attack upon Diu when four lamps suspended to the mast of 
every ship of the Portuguese fleet frightened the gallant army from the Indian 
shores. . 

t A work mentioned in D. Hersertot’s article Jaman would probably describe 
the event at large, as it was written but a few years afterwards, 
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sheltered in their insignificance, do not seem to have been hindered*, 
and probably profited by the troubled state of the kingdom, and soon 
spread themselves over Guzerat and Hindustan settling at Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Sidpore, Burhanpore, Oujein and Rampura. Their num- 
bers at present may be roughly estimated at 100,000 soulst. 

The most remarkable person of the sect at Oujein, is decidedly their 
head mullé, Esau, to whom all Europeans apply for information on 
visiting the city, for as he has resided there about 40 years; he is a 
living chronicle of the ‘‘ times of trouble” andto boot like CreBILion’s 
Shah Bahmun, ‘ il est sans contredit homme de sa ville qui posséde 
le mieux l’histoire des €vénemens qui ne sont jamais arrivés.’ 

It is a mistake to suppose that he partakes of any of the divine 
authority with which the bohras invest their chief priest, of whose 
orders he is merely the organ; nor has he any particular respect paid 
him by his flock; for as we walked together at a mela, where num- 
bers of them were assembled, I remarked that they almost all passed 
him without notice or salutation. He seemed to guess my thoughts, 
and said rather tartly, ‘ we are a plain people, not addicted to bowing 
and scraping.’ 

The succession among the chief priests, is solely determined by the 
will of the reigning mull4, who in case of incapacity in his own 
family, from youth, bad conduct, &c. will transfer the honor to another 
house; and one of the first acts on ascending the gaddi, is to nomi- 
nate the next heir to it. The last mullaé, who was the saggd 
brother of mulla Esau, died in the beginning of March, and_was 
succeeded by Manomep Bapar u/pp1'N who is about 27 years of age. 
The bohras have three separate wards in Owjein, or as they them- 
selves count them five, for two are large and double. Their religious 
buildings are hardly worth visiting except perhaps one mosque, to 
which is attached a low, small, dark room where rest the remains of 
7 or 8 of their chief mullas: the tombs are placed side by side, 
on a raised foundation of fine white marble, on which verses of the 
quran are thickly sculptured. A sort of awning is spread above them 
consisting of a board, into which pieces of looking glass are closely 
fitted together, and these with the common wall shades round the 
room give it the neat but tawdry appearance which characterises 
their shops. When lighted up on festivals, it may look gay enough, 
but on common days, its only ornament, the pure marble (to preserve 

* There is a slight allusion to their having been expelled from Sidpore and 
Ahmedabad. 

+ I speak from uative authority, without means of confirming it. 
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it from injury) is concealed under stuffed rezais, so that the place 
altogether presented but a mean and shabby appearance ; though of 
course I expressed with uplifted hands and eyes all the admiration 
] was expected to feel. 

A Persian historian quoted by Co.esrooxe tells us that many 
bohras were converted in the orthodox tenets by the first Mu- 
salman king of Guzerdt in 1391: but the “ Arguments” of the tra- 
ditionists, (we may guess their nature) doubtless prevailed only 
so long as they had the power of enforcing them; for I am 
assured, that there is not at present a single sunni included in the 
sect. They appear with a few ceremonial exceptions to be strictly 
shiahs; and reverence the six last Im4ms which distinguishes them 
from Ismaelis. Their burial-grounds have a pleasing appearance, the 
tombs being regularly arranged in streets east and west. The tombs 
themselves, which are of course north and south, the corpse resting on 
its right side, differ in no respects from those of sunnis, with the excep- 
tion of a small chirdgh takia cut out of the north face, just like the 
cavity for the inscription of our own tombs. In a churchyard of 
this description at Kargaon I counted more than 1000 tombs ranged 
in about nine streets, some of them for children smaller than the rest, 
and one, covered with a singularly elegant, though perhaps tawdrily 
painted dome. They formerly, we are told, sent a fifth of their 
gains to the Sayyads of Medina, but a practice which imposed such a 
strain on the conscience could not have been expected long to 
obtain, among a money-loving people. Now and then perhaps a 
twinge of conscience, may induce the driver of a hard bargain to 
devote a pittance of his gains, to the holy Sayyads, but this is a volun- 
tary, unusual, and supererogatory act of piety. Like other shiahs, 
they pray singly without anImam. At their devotions they use a par- 
ticular dress which consists of a takband, a chadar thrown over their 
shoulders, and a small dark-colored cap, some adding to this a sort 
of surtout. After praying they wrap up the clothes in the mosalla or 
praying carpet. They are not so nice with respect to the cleanliness 
of this dress as CoLEBROOKE supposed, for all that is required is that it 
shall be washed by their own hands after coming from the not suffici- 
ently orthodox fingers of the dhodi, but it is only again changed, when 
become even in their eyes, dirty, or when it may have acquired a 
peculiar defilement*. So cleanly a precept as that of daily washing it, 
would be an exception to their general habits; for they are a very 


* Quum crepitum ventris ediderint. They have generally two sets of 
this dress one of whichis always kept at the mosque. 
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dirty people, wearing usually colored drawers, which they seldom 
wash, and do not change till they fall off in rags. Their houses 
seemed certainly neat, and a tiffin of which I partook at the mulla’s 
was served up in the European fashion, in very clean-looking dishes, 
but the narrow and sometimes covered streets of their wards teem 
with every sort of filth. In this last respect they but copy their 
fellow-citizens of Oujein, than which I have rarely met a dirtier city : 
even in the dry weather mud a foot deep covers most of the streets, 
and disgusting sights and smells offend at every corner. 

I must not omit to notice that a fine of 20 cowries (rich and poor 
pay equally) punishes the non-attendance of a bohra at the daily 
prayers. A larger sum is exacted for remissness during the Ramzan, 
and it is said that the dread of this small loss operates powerfully upon 
a class of men who are particularly penny-wise. The money collected 
thus is transmitted by the Oujein mullé to his chief at Surat*, 
who devotes it to religious purposes, such as repairing or building 
mosques, assisting the needy of his subjects, and the like. Several other 
offences have the same characteristic punishment, such as fornication, 
drunkenness, &c. But the cunning bohras elude many of the fines, 
and daily indulge in practices not sanctioned by their creed; thus in 
their shops pictures and figures may be purchased, though it is against 
the commandments to sell the likeness of any living thing. I cannat 
learn how the chief mullaé is supported, but I am told that the 
heavenly passport he was supposed to furnish, is an idle fable, and 
every bohra to whom you speak on the subject begins to curse and to 
swear, and to exclaim that it is a lie. 

An excellent bird’s eye view of Owjein is obtained from the Goga- 
shehid, an isolated hill in the south-east quarter of the city. The name 
has its origin in one of the numerous versions of the tale of the throne 
of VixramApitya being discovered by Rasa Buos. A case, which, 
to use the words of the Indian narrator, had made the raja bite his 
nails, was at once decided by a shepherd boy who was playing with 
his companions at the game of king, seated on a mimic throne on the 
top of the hill. The raja sent for the young lawyer who refused to 
stir from his judgment seat, and an armed party attempting to bring 
him by force, he defended himself gallantly, and at last overpowered 
with numbers and wounds fell Jifeless on his throne of eartht. The 

* The chief priests have of late years lived at Surat, but, their place of 
residence is in their own option and has been often changed. 

+ Hunter. misled by the word Shehid mistakes Goga for a Musalman saint, 


or perhaps he confounded him with Ramasseu Pi’r, also called GoGa Pi/k, who 
was killed near Poshkar. See Mautcoum’s Central India, 2: 177. _ 
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raja could not repress his sorrow at the death of the wonderful child 
till consoled by the suggestion of the vizir, that some virtue con- 
cealed in the hill, could alone have converted an ignorant cow-boy 
into a sage and a hero. An excavation being accordingly made, 
the magic throne with its lion supporters and 32 speaking puppets was 
brought to light*. 

Mounted on this hill and turning to the west the eye is first attracted 
by a staring white wall standing alone, and like some huge target 
actually riddled with balls. This is all that remains of the palace of 
the restless PAranaar whose singular history is doubtless not un- 
known to you. He imposed the same restriction upon his son and 
daughter-in-law as that with which Buancue persecuted St. Louis and 
his queen. In strange contrast, a bulky black building appears to the 
right of the last, wearing that dismal look peculiar to a house which 
has been long unoccupied. And is it quite uninhabited then? I asked 
a bystander. Oh no! was his answer, it is full of jins. A Musal- 
man lad just then came up, riding a small pony (he once rode 
elephants, said one of his attendants in a loud voice but jaisa hid 
taisdé diya), and begged to offer me his salam. From him I learnt that 
the sombre building had been the residence of the Buao Baxsny, 
the old gentleman, he assured me, might still be seen by the curious, 
squatted at midnight in the centre of the deserted hall, counting his 
money bags:—but the intruder would rue his temerity; for before 
he could leave the house, jins and demons would drive his senses 
out of him. 

My new acquaintance with a justifiable pride, begged me to observe 
that the minarets of the mosques of A’p1n and Cuamman Bze, over- 
topped every building in the city. Even the golden kalasa of Mahd- 
kai which glitters in the distance can hardly dispute the preeminence. 

The observatory of Jey Sinau may be distinguished to the S. W. 
Hunter’s minute description renders a further notice unnecessaryt. 
The wall of the great quadrant is still standing though its circles 
are nearly obliterated{. Did they remain they would but be thrown 
away at Oujein which has long ceased to be the abode of science. 


* IT have abridged a long tale, as the same or its fellow may be found in such 
common books as the Battist Singhdsan, &c. Most of them make Dhdr the site 
of the Singhdsan, and the inhabitants of that city boast their hill and their 
tradition. 

+ Asiatic Researches, vol. 5. 

} The circles in the tiled building are probably still distinct, but I unfortunately 
forgot their existence till I had left the place. 
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In answer to my inquiries for a Jyoshi, I was informed that there 
was not one in the city fit to speak to a sahib*, nor could | meet 
with a single person who had ever even heard of the jantra of Vikra- 
MADITYA. To determine the site of this would-be curious, for it would 
in some measure fix the position of the ancient city, and from BaseEr’s 
notice}, the observatory would seem to have been standing in his time. 

Still posted on the hill and looking around the eye falls on a con- 
fused mass of buildings among which the palace of the Scindias and 
of the Romasilar can alone be distinguished. To the north trees 
confine the view, shutting out some of the most populous districts, and 
rendering it impossible from the coup d’ceil to guess at the number 
of houses so as to form some estimate of the population of the city. 
I was furnished for that purpose with a lengthy list of the mahals, 
which proved equally unsatisfactory, for some of them exist only in 
name and others have hardly an inhabitant. The Musalman names 
of a large proportion shewed the bygone influence of that sect. 
Ouwjein seems gradually retrograding to its ancient site, most of the 
southern quarter of the city being deserted, owing apparently to the 
little elevation of the banks of the river on that side which must 
occasion them to be frequently overflowed in the rains. To balance this 
the hillsof the ‘ Juni’? are slowly becoming covered with Nyapuris 
without end. 

When Jacquemont was at Oujein, he requested three of the princi- 
pal authorities who chanced to be sitting with him to write down se- 
parately what they supposed to be the population ofthe city. I forget 
the extravagant figures they guessed, but two of them who had been 
at Benares, calculated the number of the inhabitants of that city, the 
one at 50, the other at 20 lacs. Jacquemonrt then produced your 
moderate census which of course they assented to and disbelieved. 
One of the party the chief mull4 of the bohras, asked me if it was 
correct. I told him the story of the raja who challenged its accuracy 


* That I was not misinformed, see Journal As. Soc. 3: 508. I had been 
desirous of making inquiries regarding the very curious meteor mentioned 
in your Journal, 6: 79, It may interest you to know that it was seen (and 
as far as I can learn at the same moment) at Néimach and at Mahidpore to 
the south ; at Rajwass, to the northwest, (I may perhaps err here, for I have 
lost my note of it ;) andat Mhow and Hussingabad to the north and presented 
at all these places exactly the same appearance. The beautiful sketches accom- 
panying were drawn by Lieut. Kewney who saw the meteor at Hussingabad. 
(We regret the impossibility of introducing these colored sketches.—ED.) 

t+ Ersxinn’s Baber 51, the emperor seems puzzled between Oujein and Dhar. 
Where is there any notice of the old observatory ? 
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and whom you convinced in spite of his teeth by a reference to his 
own establishment. Do you remember that scene? ‘The indignation 
of your friend at the number of 52 assigned to his family, his boast 
that it contained three times 52, and the difficulty he found at last 
in eking out even your tale, by two old beggar women who slept at 
his gate? If the more enlightened Benares folks were so incredulous 
and ignorant, you could not expect much assistance in such calcula- 
tions from the Goths of Owein. The number of residents I would 
roughly estimate at 70,000. The theories which account for the change 
of site of Oujein appear to me all equally unsatisfactory—I neither 
believe with Hunter that a shower of earth, nor with Matcoum that 
a flood, overwhelmed the old city, nor with the natives that it was 
turned topsy turvy. The tales of old bricks and of wood of surprising 
hardness, &c. dug up at depths of fifteen feet seem to smack of the 
Oujein failing of exaggeration. Several people were interrogated who 
had been twenty and thirty years at the place, none of them had ever 
positively seen such things, though all believed most religiously both 
these and much more wonderful curiosities to be found. It is currently 
told, that a chamber was discovered in which was seated the skin of 
a beautiful lady, just, explained my informant, like the shape of a 
grasshopper which you see trembling on a stalk of grass in the dry 
weather. Some incautious visitor approached too near the delicate 
shell, it vanished into air—like the fish found in the pyramids,— 
** comme de la poussiére qui s’envole quand au souffle dessus.” Bricks 
found at any depth would prove little, for they might have belonged 
to walls which stood on the slope of a hollow, filled up by time; 
many of the houses of the present town being built in this fashion to 
save the trouble of making a back wall, or they might have belonged to 
under ground granaries, tahkhanehs, or wells. A shower not ex- 
actly like the famed one of bricks and tiles*, but one equally composed 
of building materials, such as rained, says AssxMANI, in 769, ‘“‘ Une 
pluie de pierres noires,”’ seems as likely to have fallen, here, as earth or 
sand. 

The surface of the hills (of the old city) where it has not been plough- 
ed and picked is strewed with fragments of stone, just as you would 
expect in a place which had once been covered with houses : these 
broken pieces of trap being parts of walls of which the larger compa- 
nions have been taken away as material for other buildings. 

The theory of an inundation is principally supported by a tradition 
that the river has changed its bed. This belief seems to me a native 


* PLiny, where the date is gravely given. 
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fabrication to account for a square, tall, brick building, which resembles 
the wells so frequently found near the banks of the river. It is situat- 
ed in a hollow through which the river is said formerly to have flowed, 
and which is perhaps merely the dried-up channel of some nullah. 
Of the name of the well Bibi Mako I could get no more satisfactory 
explanation than that the words are convenient for the repetition of the 
echo. Every little idle urchin runs into the square and bawls 
out Bibt Mako with a drawl on the o, and is equally frightened and 
delighted with the reply of Bibi Mako. One argument is conclusive 
against an inundation: that the hills on which stood the old city are 
higher ground than the level of the present town, and that the latter is 
the more likely also to be overflowed. Indeed no such extravagant 
theories are required to account for the desertion of the first occupied 
spot. The whim of the reigning prince is sufficient to determine the 
position of any oriental town, of which we cannot look around with- 
out observing instances, as at Delhi, Lucknow, Maheswar, &c. And 
that coins and antiques should be picked up, is not a whit more 
extraordinary than the annual harvest of such curiosities at Beghram 
and Canow, &c. towns, the last of which at least, was gradually 
deserted. 

Romance lovers would be shocked at my theory of the origin of 
the so-called raja Buirtri”s caves. The natives are in the habit of 
excavating the foot of the hills of the old city for an excellent clay of 
which there is a thick and extensive bed. Any one who has resided 
at Delht will remember the excavations there for the same purpose, 
which have not unfrequently been converted into agreeable tahkhanehs. 
One of those at Oujein nearly rivals in extent, Burrrry’s retreat, is 
supported by arches cut out of the clay and is divided into several 
chambers. Such was probably the origin of the great caves, which 
are very low, and not of any great extent*. They are supported by 
pillars, clumsy, but massive, and the walls and ceilings are lined with 
enormous blocks of stone calculated, it might be thought, “‘ to fatigue 
time.”” But they will shortly be crushed by their own weight ; already 
one room has fallen in, and some of the slabs are in such a position that 
at first sight it does not seem safe to walk under them. What may 
have been the primary object of the buildings is matter of question. 
The. natives contend that it was raja Buirrri’s hermitage, but their 
own fables refute them, for we read that the raja immediately after 
swallowing the amar phal set out on his travels. In no place did he 
allow his weary limbs long to rest, though he halted at-Sehwan on the 


* The dimensions may be seen in Hunter. 
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Indus, at Bhartewar near Khyroda, at Chunar and Benares, and to this 
day he is believed to be still wandering about, among the Hyperbo- 
reans beyond the Himalayas. A late writer* imagines it to have been 
the dwelling place of raja Burrtri’. There is, however, no appear~ 
ance of its having been built to livein. Burrrri’ would have run the 
risk of breaking his head or his shins, every time he rose up, or 
walked, in his low-roofed unevenly-floored mansiont. The pillars too 
are sculptured on only three sides, that side which faces the wall, and 
which would not be seen by one passing through the caves, not having 
been even smoothly chiselled. 

The antiquity of the caves will be much lessened}, if from the first 
they were furnished in the same fashion as the present, for they are 
now evidently ling temples. The figures on the pillars, are small, 
much defaced, and were originally far from being deeply carved, but 
there is no difficulty in recognizing them for those indecent groupes 
which mark the temple of Shiva. Several lings are scattered about, 
though one only seems to be worshipped a Kedareswar, ‘ lord of cedars.’ 
Marks of feet engraved on the rock are not unfrequent. At the end 
of the left cave on a slab of black stone about three feet high and one 
broad, two figures (one over the other), are cut, sitting cross-legged, 
performing tapasya. The upper one is called Gorakhndth, the lower, 
his pulpil Bhirért. 

Near the entrance lies a huge head of a Rdkshasa, and the ghat 
below takes its name from a gigantic stone image of Kapila muni, 
which leans against the bank half buried in sand. 

The quantity of antiques collected amongst the ruins of Indian 
cities has always seemed to me a subject of wonder. The supply 
from the old Oujeim is so constant and plentiful that the natives call 
the place by the appropriate name of Rozgdr ka saddbirt, and it is 
in truth a never failing charity for the industrious poor. In the idle 
days of the rains the digging begins. The principal things found are 
glass, stone, and wooden, beads, small jewels of little value, seals, (agate 
and cornelian,) and a few women’s ornaments ; copper coins are numer- 
ous, next in number are the debased silver Guzerdti ones. Pure silver 
rupees seem scarce, and gold mohurs are either secreted and melted 
when found, or they but rarely reward the searcher, for I was only able 

* The author of the paper before alluded to in the E. I. United Service Journ. 

t The caves seem by their position to be exposed to inundation which alone 
would have unfitted them for houses, and may have been the cause of their 
having been so solidly built. An outer court, though very strongly constructed 
has been partly thrown down apparently by the swell of the river. 

t That is, according to CoLeBROOKn’s theory, which however seems to have 
now but few followers. 
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to procure one and that a doubtful specimen. As the pilgrims carry away 
with them, as relics, what has been dug out of the Juni-garh, the mer- 
chants mix with the real antiques every old bead or piece of copper which 
has an ancient look, and pass them off as genuine on the unsuspicious 
natives. One man brought me a large heap of copper seals or plates 
of chaprasses which had engraved on them modern Musalman and 
Mahratta names, and was ready to take his oath that they had been 
dug up, which perhaps they were, for he had probably buried them 
that they might have the appearance at least of age. Steatite 
‘«« Ndddlis” are also frequently brought for sale, some of them as old- 
looking as if they had really been buried with the city. I send you 
one as a specimen. 
- Sometimes the owner of an antique cannot be induced to part with 
it. I was told of a baniah who had a fine elephant coin, but to my 
request that he would sell it me at any price, he urged that ever since it 
had been in his possession, he had been invariably lucky. At length he 
consented to let me look at his treasure,—it was a bright new fanam ! 

The difficulty of making a collection of coins in Mdlwd is very 
much increased by the infinite variety of the currency. Every petty 
town has or had its separate mint, and the larger ones occasionally 
alter their type, so that when the impression has worn away, it is 
difficult to tell whether your specimen is an antique, or has been struck 
at a place a few miles from you. The bankers can give no assistance, 
they only look to the value of the piece, and care not for its author. 

Even when we have secured a coin of whose antiquity we are as- 
sured,. it affords but little of that satisfaction which rewards Mr. 
Masson’s* labours. The surface of every silver Saurashira coin I have 
procured has scaled off, leaving little of the impression perceptible ; 
and out of several hundred of the pyce (I have called them), there is 
not asingle specimen in which the letters, which seem to have been 
round the edges, are not worn away and illegible. In introducing to 
you my poor collection of antiques, I will commence on the approved 
principle of “‘ at the beginning setting forth the best wine.” 

An intelligent munshi, who jealous of Kura’mar Aut’s fame has 
become an eager antiquary, informed me one morning that he had 


* T had drawn up a few notes upon that gentleman’s collection, but my paper 
has so swelled ‘‘ Eundo’’ that I must defer them to another opportunity. Let me 
however assist him out of one trifling difficulty. In the second memoir he is 
perplexed by the differences of the amount, and modern calculations of distance 
in Afghanistan. But the measurements seem in fact the same, for the Roman 
geographers in writing of Asia always make the distance too great from dividing 
the stages of the Grecian authors they copied, by eight instead of 93, when 
reducing them into Roman miles: either RunneL or DENVILLE discovered this. 
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procured a Soleymanit with characters so well engraved on it, as to 
remind him of the writing of Yaqu’s Rexum Kuan ; a Delhi worthy, 
such a master of his pen, that a beggar asking alms of him, he wrote 
one letter on a slip of paper and threw it to the fortunate fellow, who 
gained a livelihood by shewing it. The munshi’s treasure, which with 
much pomp and circumstance he unfolded from as many wrappers as 
bind his Koran, was the enclosed agate. I can make nothing of the 
character, though it bears some resemblance to the Guzerati Ndgari. 
When deciphered it will I fear give little or no information as the 
letters can hardly form more than one word, which will doubtless 
prove to be of some unknown. 

[This seal was lithographed in Plate XXXVI. see page 680, where it is read. 
as Sri Vati khuddasya. Mr. B. Exvxiot of Patna, has one similar to it in type 
but much smaller, which bears the legend Sri Yokachh4vasya, the seal of Yoxa- 
CHHAVAS, a name equally strange and un-Indian. Some of the insulated names 
en the Allahabad pillar are in the same style: but this is not the place to treat 
of them, as it is indispensable to have facsimiles before the eye while describing 
them. For the same reason we withhold (under permission) the author’s notes 
on the several classes of coins collected by himself at Oujein and in its neigh- 
bourhood, of which he has most liberally favored us with many very curious and 
well-preserved specimens. We hope soon to be able to engrave this series, which 
is rich in varieties. The name should embrace those coins having on one side 
four circles, single or double, connected by across, of which examples have 
already appeared amongst Colonel Stacy’s Buddhist specimens, Oujein is also 
rich in what we have called the Sauwrashtra series, and still more so as might 
be expected, in the gadia paisa attributed to VikramMa/piTya. We conclude 
Lieutenant ConoLiy’s journal with his description of an image visited on his 
return from Oujein.—Ep.] 

My pandit was so lavish in his praises of an image of CHAMUNDA 
at Dewass that on my way back to the cantonments I made a detour 
to visit it. A fatiguing walk up a hill some 400 feet high brought me 
to the boasted fane. The image a gigantic figure, cut out of the solid 
rock which slants inwards, forming a natural temple, is perfectly 
adapted to the native taste, being as fine as colors and tinsel can 
make it. A large daub of red and yellow paint is intended to repre- 
sent a red canopy, sprinkled with silver spangles and bordered with 
gold and silver flowers. The face is red, the paijamas are red with 
gold spangles. The boddice and the huge earrings mimic gold, and 
rings of real brass hang from the cheeks and nose, the latter proving 
the image to be modern*, The upper right hand holds a flaming sword 
over her head, in the position called ‘‘ forward.’ The trisul in her 
lower right hand is inverted, to strike the wretched daitya from whom 


* According to Erskine, in his paper on Elephanta in the Bombay Transac- 
tions. 
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she borrows her name, who looks as pale, as silver tinsel can make 
him. One of her left hands grasps a club (gadd), the other a yellow 
rapper. Her vahan is a goose, rara avis, red turned up with white. A 
tiger lies crouched at her feet. This idol is much esteemed. The rajas 
of Dewass pay it regular visits, ground is set apart for its support, 
and for 30 miles round; every poor woman who hopes to be called 
“mother” pays her devotion at the shrine, and fixes a cow-dung 
swastica, on the rock. As you descend the hill, the capital of the great 
state of Dewass, a city of huts, delights the eye; no tree obscures 
the view; could Sapr have seen it, with its two rajas, two courts, 
two palaces and two saddars, he would have retracted his stanza of 
the “‘ Do Dervaish.”’ ‘ Quid si vidisset Democritus ?” 


RY 


IlI.—Account of the Tooth relic of Ceylon, supposed to be alluded to in 
the opening passage of the Feroz lat inscription. By the Hon'ble 
Grorcs Turnour, Esq. Ceylon Civil Service. 


Mr. Prinser has, doubtless, already explained to the Asiatic 
Society, the circumstances under which he has been enabled to render 
another important service to the cause of oriental research, by the 
discovery of the alphabet in which the inscriptions engraven on the 
columns at Delhi, Allahabad, Patna and Bettiah (all precisely of the 
same tenor and in the same character) ; as well as the inscriptions 
found on various other monuments of antiquity scattered over different 
parts of India, are recorded. When, on the one hand, the multipli- 
city of these ancient monuments, still extant in Asia, is considered ; 
and on the other, it is found that the age in which, and the object for 
which, these inscriptions were engraven, have been shrouded under 
an impenetrable veil, for centuries past, some idea may be formed, 
even by those who have not devoted themselves to investigations of 
this nature, of the possible extent of the application of this discovery ; 
and the consequent value of the service rendered. In the department 
more especially of numismatics, in which Mr. Prinsep’s researches 
have been so eminently successful, he has already shown in the May 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, the only number published since his 
discovery, the important results to which that discovery is destined to 
lead, in that branch also of Asiatic investigation. 

Finding that the alphabet thus deciphered bore a close affinity to 
that in which some of the ancient inscriptions in Ceylon are inscribed ; 
and at once perceiving that the language in which the hitherto unde- 
ciphered inscriptions on the columns above mentioned were composed 
was the Mdgadhi or Pali, Mr. Prinszp lost no time in imparting his 
discovery to me; coupled with the request that I would furnish him 
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with a translation of the inscriptions on the Delhi lat ; facsimiles of 
which are published in vol. VII, of the Asiatic Researches. 

These facsimiles are, for the most part, executed with so much 
fidelity ; and in the few instances in which one letter has been mis- 
taken for another, and symbols have been misapplied or omitted, the 
inaccuracies are so readily corrected, by conformity either to the 
grammatical construction of the language, or to the obvious significa- 
tion of each passage ; that the task assigned to me has been as facile, 
as the interest kept up to the last moment, in the expectation that 
some specific date, or historical data, would ultimately be developed, 
was intensely engrossing. 

The only faulty fraction of these four inscriptions (each facing one 
of the cardinal points of the compass) in regard to the revision, of 
which I entertain any serious doubt, is the first moiety of the third 
line in the inscription fronting the north; and it so happens that it is 
precisely those three words which embody the explanation of the 
main object had in view in recording these inscriptions. 

To these all-important words in the identical letters in which they 
are represented in the facsimile, I am not able to attach any signifi- 
cation, commensurate, or in keeping with designs of sufficient 
magnitude to have led to the erection of columns, such as these, at 
places so celebrated, and so remote from each other, as Delhi, 
Allahabad, Patna and Bettiah. Those three words as exhibited in the 


facsimile are f bh heb by’ U C G41 If, however, on re-ex- 


amination of the columns it should be i! that the correct reading is 


LBA LJA Bl C bpd 


and the correction, it will 'be seen, only involves the variation of 
a few minute symbols, easily misread in an ancient inscription, and 
the substitution of the letter | for [) which also might be allowably 
confounded in the transcript, it will scarcely be possible to exaggerate 
_ the importance of the results produced, in reference to the interesting 
historical information which these inscriptions would, in that case, 
develope. Besides enabling us to fix the date of the record, and to 
identify the recording emperor, it will satisfactorily confirm the 
authenticity of certain Buddhistical historical annals of the close of 
the third century of our era, professing to be contemporaneous with 
the signal events they record, the most prominent of which is the 
conversion of the Radjadhirdja, or emperor of all India of that age 
to Buddhism. 

It would be an idle waste of time to adduce the various hypo- 
thetical considerations which crowd around this investigation, tend- 
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ing to establish the identity of the events contained in these inscrip- 
tions, with those illustrated in the Buddhistical annals to which I 
allude. Had these monuments become defaced and illegible since 
the facsimiles were copied, with all my aversion to hypothesis and: 
conjecture, I should have felt little hesitation in advocating that 
identity. But ‘litera scripta manet” and the question admits, there- 
fore, of final and unimpeachable decision, by the simple process of 
a re-examination of these ancient monuments*. 

In the sanguine expectation, however, of my reading still proving 
correct; and as the notes taken by me in the course of my investi- 
gation of this interesting passage of Indian history, would form an 
article in itself, not devoid of interest, independent of its connection 
with the inscriptions, I shall proceed to its explanation, reserving 
my remarks on the inscriptions to the last. 

In Pdlé annals, among the various terms by which the Toots 
RELIC of Buppuo is designated, ‘‘ Dasanan” and ‘‘ Ddthddhdtu’’ are 
those the most frequently used. The particular TooTH RELIC, now in 
question, was brought to Ceylon in the 9th year of the reign of the 
monarch SiRIME/GHAWANNO, whose reign extended from A. D. 802 
to 330, in the charge of Hx’MAMALA, the daughter of Gu’Hasi’wo 
raja of Kdlinga, whose capital was Dantapura, and of her husband 
DanTA-KUMARO, a prince of the Ujjéri royal family. From these 
personages, the previous history of the rexic is stated to have been 
obtained, at the time of their arrival; and the Daladdwansa was 
composed in the kdwi form in Elu, which is the ancient classical 
version of Singhalese. ete 

While there is no circumstance discernible, as far at least as my 
investigation has extended, of external or internal evidence, which 
creates the slightest doubt as to this Hlu work, called the Daladd- 
wansa, having been compiled in the manner above mentioned, about 
the year A. D. 310, there is positive proof of its being extant, at least 
between A. D. 459 and 477. For MauAdnA&mo the author of the 
first part of the Mahdwanso, who flourished in that interval, in 
giving the history of Sirrmn’GHAWANNO’s reign, in the portion of his 
work denominated the Chilawanso, thus expresses himself in regard 
to the arrival of this RELIC in Ceylon. 


* We leave this assumption for argument’s sake, but the original reading can- 
not possibly be so changed; we have now before us an impression of the passage. 
from the Allahabad pillar, which entirely confirms it as Hidatapdlaté Dusampatt- 
padayé : see note at the end.—Ep. 
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‘“* Nawamé tassa wassamhi dathadhdtummahésino 
bréhmanikachi dddya Kdlingamha idhanayi. 
* Dat hadhatussawansamhi wutténa widhind: satan 
gahetwad bahumdnéna katwa sammdnamutiuman, 
Pakkhipitwd karandamhi wisuddhaphalikumbhawé, 
Déwdnanpiyatisséna rdjawutthumhi karité, 
Dhammachakkawhayé géhé waddhayittha mahipati ; 
tato patthdya tan géhan Dathadhatugharan ahu.” 

‘‘In the ninth year of his (Sir1mE’GHAWANNO’s) reign, a certain brahman 
princess brought the Ddthadhdatu or ToorH reELic of BuppHo, hither, from 
Kdlinga, wnder the circumstances set forth in the Ddthddhadkawanso. The 
monarch receiving charge of it himself, and rendering thereto, in the most 
reverential manner, the highest honors, deposited it in a casket of great purity 
made of ‘‘ phalika’’ stone, and lodged it in the edifice called the Dhammachakko, 
built by DewaNANPIYATISSO.”’ 


This Daladdwansa compiled in the ancient Hlu was translated 
into Pali verse, during the first of the three short-lived reigns of the 
queen of Ceylon, named LitAwati, who is as celebrated in the 
history of the island, for the vicissitudes of her career, as for being 
the widow of Parsxxamo the first, the most martial and enterprizing 
of all the monarches of Ceylon, subsequent at least to the Wijayan 
dynasty. 

The translator of this work was DuamMaraxxuirto théro, and the 
period embraced in LitAwari’s first reign is from A. D. 1196 to 
A. D. 1200; at the termination of which, she was deposed, for the 
first time by SAHASAMALLA. 


The translator thus prefaces his translation of the Pdli work; 
to the analysis of which I shall presently apply myself. 


‘* As the compilers of the Chulawansof, in noticing the arrival of the rooru 
RELIC (in Ceylon) have in a single gdthé only referred to the Daladdwansa 
which had been composed in ilu verse, and stated that for the rest of the 
particulars connected with the TooTH RELIC, the Daladdwansa must be con- 
sulted: as that Elu Daladdwansa is of inconvenient magnitude, comprising 
the details contained in the Parinibbdna suttdn (of the Pitakattayan) and the 
account of the transmission of the TooTH RELIC to Kélinga: as in those texts 
it is found that at the demise of BuppHo the théro Kue’mo conveyed the 
TOOTH RELIC to Kdlinga: as that Daladdwansa is both inconvenient in 
size, and from its being composed in the obsolete Elu dialect, its meaning is 
most difficult of comprehension to the Singhalese people: as the benefit resulting 
both in this world and in the next, from listening to it, appears to be thereby 
prejudiced; as both to the inhabitants of this island and of other lands on its 


* ** Daladdwansa”’ the Elu denomination of the work would necessarily in the 
Pali be converted into ‘* Dathddhdtuwanso.”’ 
t+ The passage above quoted. 
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being transposed into the Mdgadhi, and on its being comprehended in that 
delightful language, all the benefits derivable in this world and in the next 
would be most fully realized,—therefore transposing the substance of the Dala- 
ddwansa composed in Elué kawi into Mdgadhi verse, according to the prosody 
of that language, this Ddthddhdtuwanso is composed in a form comprehen- 
sible to degenerated intellects.”’ 

A few leaves further on, DHAMMARAKKHITO explains that it is under the 
auspices of the minister, also called Para’KKamMo, by whom Li’La’wartv was 
raised to the throne, that the translation was undertaken by him ; and towards 
the close of the book, he gives his own name, to which the title of ‘‘ Rajaguru’’ 
or ‘‘ preceptor of royalty ’’ is added. 


In the following analysis of the Ddthddhdtuwanso, I will endeavour 
to make my abridgements as concise, and my extracts as few, as a 
narrative exposition of its contents will admit of. 


After the funeral obsequies of BuppHo had been performed. at Kusindré 
(in the year 543 B. C.) one of his disciples Kue’mo théro is commissioned to 
take his *LEFT CANINE TOOTH to Dantapura, the capital of Kdlinga. The 
reigning sovereign there, who received the RELIC, was BRAHMADATTO. He was 
succeeded by his son,»Ka’s1, who was succeeded by his son SuNaANDOo. These 
rajas are stated to have been devout Buddhists. From the undiscriminating 
tone in which the ensuing monarchs are stated to have ‘‘ continued to make offer- 
ings to the TooTH RELIC of the divine sage’’ it is reasonable to infer that, sub- 
sequently to SUNANDo’s reign, Buddhism ceased to be the faith of the rulers of 
Kalinga. At all events Gu’Hasi’wo, who as a contemporary of the Ceylonese 
monarch MaAnHaAsr’No, must have reigned, towards the close of the third 
century of our era, is admitted to have been of the bréhminical faith. Up to 
that period, therefore, the ReLIc had been kept at Dantapura for a term of, 
at least, 800 years. 

The circumstance of a splendid festival having been held in his capital, in 
honor of the RetIc, by the inhabitants of Kalinga, leads Gu’HASI’wo into a 
controversial discussion with the Buddhist priests in that city, which terminates 
in that raja becoming a convert. With all the zeal and intolerance of recent 
conversion, he expels from his dominions, the ministers of the brahminical 
faith, who are thenceforth called Nighantd. These discarded bréhmans repair to 
Patilipura, to appeal to the Ra’sa’puira’sa’ of all Jambudipo, who is called 
Pa’nvvu, whether that be his individual name, or the designation of the dynasty 
from which he is descended, remains to be decided. The burden of their repre- 
sentation is that ‘‘ while Pa’npu, emperor of all India, worships the deity 
worthily adored by all the déwas, Gu’Hasi’wo, a r4ja subordinate to his autho- 
rity, reviling those gods, worships a piece of human bone.’’ 

Pa’NpU commissions CHITTAYA’NO, another subordinate réja, it is not stated 
of what country, to chastise Gu’nasi’wo. The commands issued are sufficiently 


* T take this opportunity of correcting a note made at page 105 of my trans- 
lation of the Mahdwanso. The TootH ReELIc there spoken of is the right 
one. I had forgot at the moment the RELIC removed from Danitapura to 
Ceylon, was the LEFT TOOTH. 
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precise and concise: ‘‘ repairing to the Kdlinga country, bring hither Gu’Hasi’- 
wo and the piece of human bone, which he worships day and night.’’ 
CuHirTaya’No proceeds, with a great army, to Dantapura, and besieges the town. 
Gu’HAsI’wo at once makes his submission, presents CuHitrayA’No with 
elephants and other tribute, and receives him with his army, into the capital. 
Within the palace of Gu’Hasi’wo, CuitTaya’No, delivers the commands of the 
emperor, which the raja of Kdlinga receives with ‘‘ feigned satisfaction.’ Here 
Gu’Hasi’wo enters into the history of the RELIC, as explanatory of the grounds 
of his conversion, as well as of his adherence to Buddhism. His relation makes 
a favorable impression on Cu1TTayYA/No and his officers, and they proceed, from 
the palace to visit the RELIc temple, the splendor of which is described in glow- 
ing terms. There Gu’HAsi’wo opens the ReELic casket resting on his* right 
knee, and then, with clasped hands, makes an invocation to the RE.ic, rehears- 
ing the miracles formerly performed by it, and imploring that they may be 
then repeated. Those miracles take place accordingly. CHiTraya’No and 
his army become converts, and make offerings. 


Here the second chapter closes, and as the third is the portion of 
the work which furnishes, as I conceive, the evidence of the identity 
of PaAnpu with the monarch by whom these inscriptions were 
engraved, I shall furnish a literal translation of those parts of the 
chapter which are applicable to the subject of the present inquiry. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 

‘‘Cuitraya/’no nevertheless signified to the king of Kdlinga, that the 
command of the emperor Pa’npu was inviolable. Thereupon the rdja Gu’Ha- 
si’wo, decorating Dantapura, with banners and flowers, (perfuming the streets) 
with incense, and intercepting the rays of the sun with a canopy of cloth, 
surrounded by his subjects both of the capital and from the country, with their 
eyes streaming with tears, raising on his own head the precious RELIC CASKET, 
and ascending a chariot, resplendent as the rising sun, and lined with costly 
variegated cleth, over which was spread the splendid white canopy (of dominion), 
and to which were harnessed horses, white as the cavity of shanks (shells) ; and fol- 
lowed both by an innumerable concourse of people, rolling on, like the waves of 
the ocean, and by the aspirations of the multitudes who remained behind at the 
capital, ranged himself on the high road to Péatilipura, which was every where, 
in its full length and breadth, carefully strewed with white sand, lined with 
filled vases (of bouquets), and festooned with (garlands of) flowers. On the 
journey, this protector of Kdlinga, together with the tutelar deities of the wilder- 
ness (through which he was travelling) made daily offerings to the roorH RELIC 
of flowers, amidst dances and vocal and instrumental music. The protector of 
his people (Gu’Hasi’wo) escorting thus the TOOTH RELIC, and in due course 
achieving his arduous journey, across rivers and mountains, reached the city 
mamed Pdatitipura. 

‘¢ When the king of kings (Pa’Npv), in the midst of his court, perceived that 
this raja of Kdlinga was unawed by fear, and perfectly composed, furious with 
rage, he thus addressed the Nighanté who had maliciously informed (against 
Gu'nasi’wo). ‘ This instant, committing to flames rising out of burning char- 
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coal, consume at once this piece of human bone, which this fellow worships, 
forsaking the gods worthy of. adoration.’ The delighted Niyhantd then formed 
in the palace yard itself a deep and broad charcoal furnace, calculated to retain 
heat, by suppressing the rising flame. These Titthiyd, blinded by ignorance, then 
cast into this charcoal furnace, blazing and flaming all round like the appalling 
Rdrawo hell, the ToorH RELIc. By its (the relic’s) miraculous power, an 
enchanting flower, emerging from the flames, in the form of a lotus, but of the 
size of a chariot wheel, adorned with erect petals and capillary pistils, rose aloft. 
Instantly, the ToorH RELIC of the vanquisher (BuDDHO) alighting on the top of 
that flower, manifested itself by shedding its light all around, like unto the daz- 
zling white jessamine. The multitude, witnessing this miracle, delighted, and 
making offerings of gold and other treasures, to the TOOTH RELIC of the van- 
quisher, each abjured his former creed. 

‘¢ Pa’nDu raja, unwilling to renounce the faith he had long professed, causing 
the TOOTH RELIC to be placed on an anvil (commanded) that it be crushed with 
a hammer. It (the RExiIc however) sank into (became imbedded in) the anvil, 
and manifesting only the half of itself, shed its light all around, like unto the 
rays of the sun while rising behind the mountain of the morn. 

‘“‘The supreme monarch, on witnessing this miraculous power of the TooTH 
RELIC of the vanquisher, became bewildered with astonishment. Thereupon, a 
certain Nighanid, impelled solely by envy, made this remark to the réja: ‘ Déwo! 
the Awatdré of Wi1sHNo in the character of Ra’ma’ and other forms has already 
taken place: if this human bone be not a part of his body, whence these miracu- 
lous powers? Most assuredly this is a portion of the body of that deity who 
was incarnated in the human form and who, after death, passed to heaven and it 
was bequeathed (by him) for the spiritual welfare (of the world). This fact is 
undeniable!’ The raja thus replied to this prating Nighanto. ‘ Rendering 
then, all adoration to the merits of that Ndrdyano (WisHNo) gifted with 
supernatural powers and extracting, while I am looking on this (RELIC) which 
is imbedded in this anvil; and making the countenances of the multitudes who 
are spectators joyous as gay flowers, derive from it all the advantages ye can 
desire.’ The Titthiyd imposters, chaunting forth the praises, in every possible 
form, of WisHNo, sprinkled it (the RELIC) with their (holy) water. The RELIc 
however did not move from the position in which it was fixed. 

‘¢ Thereupon the protector of the land (Pa’Npv) reviling the Nighanid, and 
seeking to discover a means of extracting the RELIC from the anvil, proclaimed 
by beat of drums through his capital: ‘ Whoever can extract this instant, the 
TOOTH RELIC, which is imbedded here in this anvil, obtaining from the rajaa 
great reward, he will ensure his own happiness.’ Therefore a certain Setthi 
named SuBADDHO, a benevolent character, a believer in the power of BuppuHo, 
and a wise man, resident in that city, hearing this great beating of drums, re- 
paired to the court of the raja. This individual, though agitated with fear, 
bowing down to the supreme monarch, explained in the presence of the officers 
in the court, in persuasive language, the merits and miracles of the OMNIScI- 
ENT (BuDDHO).”’ 

Supappuo then proceeds to relate the acts of Buppuo in his former incarna- 
tions. His resignation, in the form of the Chadanta elephant, of his tusks to the 
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wild hunter So’NuTTARO. He committed himself, when incarnated in the form 
of a hare, to the fire, to supply roasted meat to INDRA, disguised in the 
character of a famished brahman. His sacrificing his eyes in the character of 
the raja S1’wo, as an offering to INDRA, who came disguised as a blind br4hman, 
His forbearance in the character of Ksantawddi, a devotee, towards Kaua’xzo the 
r4ja of Ka’st1, who lopt off his arms and legs ; and other pious deeds of Buppuo 
in his former existences. 
(Translation resumed.) 

‘¢ ¢ By the truth of these declarations may the TootH RELIc of the vanquisher 
instantly rising aloft into the air, effulgent as the halo of the sun, dispel the 
doubt that exists in the mind of the people.’ Instantly, the roora RELIC of the 
vanquisher, rising aloft into the air, like the silvery planet (the moon) shed its 
effulgence all around. Then descending from its aérial altar, and alighting on 
the head of the said Sethi rejoiced him, as the sincere votary bent in prayer 
(rejoices) who is sprinkled with sacred water. The Nighantd, seeing this mira- 
cle, thus addressed Pa’npu the ruler of men. ‘ Déwo/! this is the supernatural 
wijja power of this Setthi; it is not the miraculous power of the TOoTHA RELIC.’ 
The monarch, on hearing this remark of theirs, thus spoke to the Sefthi, Supap- 
pHo:; ‘ If there be any act which would convince these, have recourse, accord=- 
ingly, to that miracle.’ Thereupon, SusappHo the Setthi, calling to his recollec- 
tion the miracles performed by the supreme Muni (Buppuo) deposited the 
TOOTH RELIC in a golden vessel, filled with scented and delightfully cool water. 
{t rapidly ran round the golden vase, in the scented water, revolving to the right 
hand, and like unto the king of Swans, rising to the surface and diving to the 
bottom, and making the spectators’ eyes stream with tears of joy. 

‘¢ He (the king) then had a hole dug in the middle of the street, and casting 
the TooTH RELIC therein, and having it thoroughly filled up with earth, trampled 
it down by means of many tusked elephants. A flower of the marsh (the lotus) 
in size a chariot wheel, the leaves of the flower glittering like a jewel, and daz- 
zling with its silvery pistils, and with petals as if of gold, arose. On this cluster 
of pistils, agitated by a gentle breeze, the Rexic of the vanquisher, casting its 
effulgence all round, alighted ; and continued manifest for a short while. 
Thereupon the people surrendered their garments and jewels as offerings: a 
shower of flowers descended : with shouts of exultation, and chaunts of grati- 
tude (the people) made the capital ring. 

‘‘ These Titthiyd, then persuading the Ra’sa’purra’sa’, that this miracle 
was an imposture, threw the RELIC into a sewer, into which the filth of the town 
was collected. It (the sewer) was instantly invested with the five descriptions of 
(aquatic) flowers, which are the food of the swan tribe, and buzzing with the 
hum of the honey bees, became like the delightful pond in the Nanddé heavens. 
The state elephants roared : horses neighed : men set up shouts of joy: drums 
and other musical instruments rang, each with its peculiar note : the diffident and 
modest even, who abstain from the dance and song, exulted and reeled, and 
intoxicated with joy, waved cloths over their heads: the sky was overcast with 
the smoke rising from incense as if it were a cloud: and from the number of flags. 
that floated (in the air) the city appeared formed of flags themselves ! 

‘* On witnessing this miracle, the magnitude of which is inconceivable, the 
converted portion of the ministers or nobles, forming the resolution to recognize 
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the true faith, approaching Pa’npu, the ruler of men, thus addressed him : ‘ Raja ! 
if a person having witnessed such a manifestation of the divine power of the 
supreme Muni as this is, experience not the slightest joy, can he be endowed with 
wisdom? Raja! rejoicing under circumstances worthily productive of joy, is as 
inherent in the nature of a good man, as is the voluntary expansion of the whole 
tribe of the night-blowing flowers when the moon rises. Raja! forsake not the 
path that leads to heaven, by (following) the doctrines of these ignorant persons. 
What man, not an idiot, who is on his travels, would seek his way, employing @ 
blind man for his guide! The illustrious sovereigns, KAPPpino, BimBisa’Ro, 
SuppuHo’pa‘no’ and other raja’s (the contemporaries of BuppHO) believing in 
the salvation of that raja of dha®mo, with sincerity of faith, drank of dhanmo, 
as if it were the nectar of the gods. The thousand-eyed and long-lived chief of 
the déwos (INDRA), having had recourse to the lord of Munis, who had over- 
come mortality (regeneration by transmigration), and heard his pure dhanmo, | 
attaining the blessing of dhanmo (the séwan sanctification) secured his protract- 
ed existency (of three kotis and sixty lacs of years). Ruler of men! do thou 
also, in order that thou mayst follow the path that leads to heaven, and eternal 
emancipation, quickly incline thy heart towards the supreme ruler of dhanmo, 
the vanquisher of the five deaths, and the déwo of déwos !” 

‘¢ The monarch having listened to this declaration, and his disbelief in the 
three treasures (Buddhism) being overcome, in sincerity of faith, thus addressed 
himself, in the midst of his court, to the minister who was his spiritual coun- 
sellor: ‘I who have disbelieved the merits of the three treasures, which are the 
means of salvation from Savsdéra (eternal transmigration) have long professed 
an heretical faith ; and although in the full exercise of my imperial authority, 
I have been deceiving myself (with vain glory}, I have been shivering with 
cold, while I appeared to be a blazing meteor ; and in the blindness of my ig- 
norance, I have been blowing at a firefly (to produce heat): while I have been 
agonized with thirst, forsaking the flowing river, I have been seeking, with pro- 
crastination, the deceptive waters of a mirage. I who have longed for a pro- 
tracted existence, rejecting the aliment of life, Have subsisted on the subtlest 
poison; and throwing aside a garland of sapu flowers, have borne on my shoul- 
ders a coil of serpents. Forthwith repairing to the sewer and invoking it (the 
RELIC) bring forth the rneLic of the vanquisher: I will perform the acts of 
piety, which ensure universal, spiritual happiness.’ 

‘¢ Thereupon this spiritual counsellor of the king, who was the prime minister, 
in the fulness of his joy, repaired to the sewer; and bowing down to the RELIC 
of the supreme Muni, thus invoked it. ‘ The ruler of men, renouncing the 
heretical creed he long professed, places implicit faith in SuGato’ (the deity of 
felicitous advent); do thou, therefore, repairing to the palace of this monarch, 
increase his joy in the three treasures.’ 

‘¢ Instantly, it (the sewer) assumed the form of a pond like the lake Mandd- 
kini (in the Himalayan country) resplendent with full-blown flowers of golden 
hue. Thereupon, the RELIC of the chief of Munis, like a swan, sailing from one 
blown flower to another, glittering like the rays of the white jessamine, made the 
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whole city appear as ifimmersed in an ocean of milk. Then transferring itself 
to the palms of both hands of the prime minister, which were as red as a flower 
and rendering itself manifest to the great concourse assembled, made him an 
instrument of conferring signal benefit on the people. The ruler of men, on 
hearing of this (further) miracle performed by the Rexic, in the impatience of 
his joy, hastening thither on foot, and manifesting his two-fold delight, in 
sincerity of faith, with clasped hands, thus prayed (addressing himself to the 
RELIC) ‘ Universal intelligence! practised traffickers assign a value to gold after 
having tried it on a touchstone: this has been a practice from days of yore. 
Worldly persons, on finding a gem of arich mine, perfecting it by passing it 
through fire, for the purpose of exhibiting it, set it in the crown of royalty. 
Supreme Munr! in the present instance, it was for the purpose of putting thy 
(divine) attributes to the test, that all this has heen done by me. Infinite wisdom, 
pardon this act of great presumption on my part; and instantly adorn the crown 
of my head.’ Thereupon the TooTH RELIC, resplendent in the form of a jewel 
alighting on his head, shed around a white halo, like unto milk spirting from 
mothers under the impulse of affection for their offspring. This bearer of the 
RELIC (Pa’Npv) then walking in procession round the capital, making offerings 
of flowers, incense, &c., conveyed it within his palace, which had been previously 
decorated for the occasion. The raja then deposited it on the imperial golden 
throne, over which hung the great white banner (of dominion.) 

‘¢ This monarch, for the rest of his existence, taking refuge in the three trea- 
sures of which Buppuo is the first, (viz) BuppHo, DHanmo and SANGHO ;) and 
forsaking his former cruelties towards the animal creation, and becoming the 
fount itself of compassion, was thoroughly imbued with benevolence towards all 
mankind.’’ : 

The third chapter then concludes with stating that Pa’npv built a splendid 
temple for the RELIC, and dedicated his dominions to it, as Asoxo had done 
before him to the Bo-TREE at Buddhagaya, av account of which is given in the 
18th chapter of the Mahdwanso, that he conferred great presents and honors on 
Gu’HAsI'wo; and discarding the heretics, zealously supported Buddhism, 

The fourth chapter opens with an account of an attack made on Pdtitipura, 
by a réja named Kar’ra’pHA’Ro, on account of the rexLic. Buddhists in Ceylon 
have been taught to understand that Kui’ra’pHA’Ro was a Buddhist, and sought 
the acquisition of the RELIC, out of devotional feelings. I can, however, find no 
authority for this view of his motives, nor for assigning Sdwattipura* to be his 
capital, which would in that case make him the sovereign of Késald (Oude). 
Pa’npvu leaves his capital, with a great army, to meet him in the field. Kur’- 
RA/DHA’RO is defeated, and, as will be seen afterwards, is killed inthis campaign. 
The Dathddhdtuwanso then proceeds with the following account of the termina- 
tion of Pa’Npu’s regal career. 


* In Captain Forses’ account also, of the roorH ReELIc, published in the 
Ceylon Almanac for 1835, Sdwattipura is stated to be the capital of Knri’ra’- 
bDuHA‘RO’sS dominions. 
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‘Thereafter the chief of rulers (Pa’npv) having secured the prosperity of 
his realm, resigning the cares of dominion to his illustrious son, and restoring the 
TOOTH RELIC of Sucaro to, and conferring great favors on, Gu’HASI’wo, permit- 
ted him to return to his own dominions (Kdlinga). The protector of the 
world, by the distribution of riches in charity in various ways, having gladdened 
the distressed, and for a considerable period, led the life of piety which apper- 
tains to the sacerdotal state, (i. e. became a Buddhistical priest,) after corporeal 
dissolution (death) was transferred to the mansions in the realms of the Déwos, 
and realized the many rewards of righteousness which were the objects of his 
aspirations.’’ 

To save space I revert to an abstract of the remainder of this chapter. The 
RELIC is restored to Dantapura: a young prince of Ujjéni visits that city on a 
pilgrimage to the RELIC: he thence acquires the name of DanTakuMA’RO, and 
Gu’nasi’wo bestows his daughter (IIn’ma’ma’LA) with a rich dowry, on him in 
marriage, and appoints him the custos of the ReLIc*. 

The nephews of Kut’rA’pua’ro, who had led a wandering life, from the time 
their uncle had fallen in battle, came, with a great force, to attack Dantapura 
for the purpose of getting possession of the netic. They fortified themselves 
in its vicinity, and called upon Gu’HAsI’wo either to surrender the RELIC, or 
give them battle. ‘‘ The ruler, on receiving this demand, instantly made this 
confidential communication to the prince (DANTAKUMA’RO). ‘As long as there 
is life in my body, I will not surrender the rooTH Retic to another. Should I 
not be able to vanquish them, assuming the disguise of a brdhman, and taking 
possession of the TooTH RELIC worthily adored by Déwos and men, fly to the 
Sthala (Ceylon).’ Having received this important injunction from his father-in- 
law, DANTAKUMA’RO inquires who would receive and befriend him in Ceylon. 
The king explains that it is a Buddhistical country, blessed with pious priests, 
and that the reigning sovereign MAHA’sE’No had sent offerings to the RELIC, and 
even solicited for a little of the holy water in which the rexic had been bathed.”’ 

Gu’Hasi’wo then sallies forth with his army, and is killed in battle, by the 
nephews of Kui’rRA’pHA’Ro. DANTAKUMA’RO assuming the preconcerted dis- 
guise of a brahman, escapes out of the town with the RELIC, and ‘‘ proceeding 
to the southward crossed a great river, and buried the RELIC in a sandbank of 
that river.”’ Returning to the city in his disguise, he brought away his spouse, 
also in the garb of a female brahman, and resuming possession of the RELIC re- 
mained in a wilderness. After many miraculous adventures, and in particular, meet- 
ing an inspired théro, who gives them advice and spiritual courage, the royal pair 
reached the port of Talamitd and found there ‘‘ a vessel bound for €eylon, firmly 
constructed with planks sewed together with ropes, having a well-rigged, lofty, 
mast, with a spacious sail, and commanded by a skilful navigator, on the point 


* An office kept up to this day, and called in Singhalese ‘‘ Diyawadana nilame’’ 
which literally signifies ‘‘the water-bearing-chief,’’ from the duty he had to 
perform in the temple, till it was assigned to priests, who now perform that cere- 
mony at the daily services that are celebrated there. 


—— 
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of departure. Thereupon the two illustrious brahmans (in disguise) in their 
anxiety to reach Sihala, expeditiously made off to the vessel (in a canoe) and ex- 
plained their wishes to the commander. He, influenced by their persuasive en- 


treaty, and conciliating demeanour, readily had them hoisted on board.’’ The 


RELIC is, all this while, concealed in the hair of the princess. A great storm is en- 
countered the first night. During the voyage the rajas make offerings, one festi- 
val lasts ten days. 

The fifth chapter describes the landing of the rexic in Ceylon at the port of 
Lakputanan, a place I am not able to identify, where it is concealed in the kéw- 
ila of a dewdli. The disguised prince and princess are directed in their journey 
to Anuradhapura, the capital at that period, by an itinerant brahman, and they 
proceeded hither in the night. There they learn for the first time, and with 
dismay, the death of Mana’se’No, the raja whose protection they were taught to 
expect on their landing. ‘They are assured, however, that the reigning monarch 
(SrkIME’GHAWANNO) is a rigid and a pious Buddhist ; and they divulge their 
having brought the reLic to a priest resident at the Méighagiri wiharo at Anu- 
radhapura, who was reputed to be in the king’s confidence. This priest 
receives the RELIC into his own residence, and hastens to report the event to 
the ‘‘ pious’’ rajé, whom he finds, in the midst of his recreations, in the royal 
garden, surrounded by his ‘‘ pleasure-women.’’ . 

Two other sections have been subsequently added to the Ddthddhd- 
tuwanso bringing the history of the reELic down to the middle of the 
last century,—into the particulars of which it would be out of place 
to enter here. Suffice it to say that this atom of idolatary has ever since 
that period been considered by the Ceylonese Buddhists to be the palla- 
dium of the country, and its possession has been deemed indispensible 
to perfect the title of sovereignty over the land. Between A. D. 1803 
and 1314, in the reign of BHuwannxKaBduu first, ARIYACHAKKAWATI 
the commander of anarmy sent by Kvuuase’Kara king of Pandi to 
invade Ceylon, got possession of the ReLIc and transferred it to Pandi. 
To treat for its recovery the next monarch of the island ParaxKa’mo 
the third, proceeded to Pandi in person, and was successful in his mission. 
According to Rrserro it was captured by ConstanTIN1I DE BRAGANZA 
during the wars of the Portuguese in 1560, and destroyed upon that 
occasion. ‘The native authorities, however represented that the reLic 
was safely concealed at Delgamoa in Saffragam, during those wars. 
It was surrendered to the British, together with the Kandyan kingdom, 
in 1825; and for the tranquillity of the country it has been found 
necessary to keep this object of superstition strictly in its own custody. 

In Dr. Davy’s history of Ceylon will be found a drawing of the 
RELIC, and an account of its abstraction from the temple, and its 
subsequent recapture, during the general rebellion in 1818. Should 
my conjectural reading of these inscriptions prove correct, it would 
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be a coincidence of no ordinary singularity, that by mere accident, it 
should have fallen to the lot of the person who has had the official 
custody of this ReLic since 1828 to have suggested that reading. 
During that period, the six-fold caskets in which it is enshrined have 
been twice opened, once in May, 1828, at the request of the natives, 
when a magnificent festival was celebrated, which lasted a fortnight ; 
and again in 1834, to admit of Sir Ropert and Lady Horton seeing 
it, on which occasion the scientific Austrian traveller Baron Von 
HuceEu was also present. The keys of the sanctum are never absent 
from my library, excepting during the actual performance of the dai- 
ly religious ceremonies, and at night a military guard is posted at the 
temple. 


Our much valued correspondent then proceeds to his reading of the 
inscription, which with his permission we now withhold, with exception 
of the opening paragraph, which has formed the text of the foregoing 
paper. It is as follows: 

1. Déwdnanpiya Péndu so rdjé héwan ghd, Satta wisati 

2. wasa abhisiténa mé iyan dhanmalipi likhapité 

3. hi. Dantapurato Dasanan upadayin. Ananta agdya dhammakdmatdya. 

4. Agdya parikhaya, agdya sdsanadya agena bhayena, &c. 

‘©The Raja Pa’npvu who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said. This 
inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me who have attained the twenty-seventh 
year of my inauguration. From Dantapura I have obtained the tooth (relic of 
BuppuHo), out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion to Dhanmo, 
with the reverential awe, &c.’’ 

Mr. Turnour rests the tenability of his corrections upon the possi- 
bility of errors in the printed transcript. There is, however, no 
chance of these in the name of the raja—neither is there any in the pas- 
sage hidatapdlaté, &c.—which is confirmed by three texts. With full 
anticipation that the author will himself abandon his reading when the 
July No. reaches Ceylon, we refrain from entering into defence of the 
reading, if not of the interpretation, we have ourselves adopted. The 
word agdaya we also think is much more intelligible as aghiya; 
and sususaya cannot certainly be read as sdsandya. For the most 
part the author’s translation (which extends only to the four tablets) 
corresponds in substance with the one published, and after having invited 
him to the labour, it was perhaps ungracious to anticipate it by an 
attempted version of our own ;—but we are very sure Mr. Turnour 
will forgive an ambition so natural, and the learned world will be well 
pleased that our interpretation should have in all but a few passages the 
confirmation of so distinguished a scholar.—Ep. 
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IV.—Facsimiles of ancient inscriptions, lithographed by James Prinsup, 
Sec. As. Soc. &c. &c. 


{Continued from page 786.] 


Copper-plates from Multaye, or Multai. 

Plate XLIV. exhibits in facsimile an inscription on three copper- 
plates connected by a ring and seal in the usual manner, It was 
discovered by Manaton Ommanney, Esq. of the Civil Service, under 
circumstances which will be best described by an extract from his letter, 
transmitting the originals whence the lithographs have been made :— 

“* Baitool, 9th Oct. 1837. 

** My lone promised inscription has been delayed in the hope of 
elucidating its contents: but all my endeavours have been without 
Success. 

‘« The plates belong to Kamara Buartri’ a gosdin, who is a pensioner 
of government, and who enjoys a small parcel of rent-free land at 
Multéye, as a religious grant for puja at the temples built on the tank 
whence the Jupéi river is said to take its rise. On my investigating 
the rent-free tenures two years ago the man brought them ashis sanad 
and begged me to use my influence in procuring the restoration of 
his rent-free village of Khar Amla near Multdye, which had been 
resumed at the commencement of our rule in these provinces by 
Major McPuerson. The plates he said were proof of right ; for no one 


could read them, they were so old and authentic. Whatever other 


proof he may possess it is clear that the present sanad altogether 
disproves his pretensions. Observing in your journal for November 
last an illustration of the copper-plate inscription sent by Mr. 
McLeop from Seonf I recollected this and sent for it. 

“‘ By means of a key you furnished, and by comparison with an 
inscription communicated by Serjeant Dean in a former number of 
your publication, I made out a part but could get no good pandit to 
translate what I had deciphered. I made over the key and plate to 
Duuno1 Rasa SuXstri', our sadar dmin, who kindly finished the task 
and gave me a translate in Bhasha. 

““There are no such names as Datta Résa*, Govinna R&sa, 
Maswamixa R&sat, or Nanna RAs, in the catalogue of Garha Mandala 
rajas. They may be descendants of Baxut Buuanp of Deogarh 
Balaghat, but it is not probable. It appears that they were Rahtores 


* I read this name Durcea Ra’sa.—Ep. 
t The sadar dmin reads Maswamika rdja; but it is probable that the text 
should be understood as Srimat-Swdmika rdja.—Ep. 
3 8 
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(Rashtra kutas), but still they were called Ghorowa or Gond*, which 
induces me still to think they must have reigned somewhere in these 
parts. The villages mentioned have not the slightest resemblance 
in name to any in this district, nor can I discover any at all like them 
at Hoshangdbdd or Jubalpir. 

“« You will observe that the grantee in the sanad is a Chaubi, (Chatur- 
vedi,) and the present possessor a gosain, which shews that it must 
have changed hands though the gosafn tells me it has been in his. 
hands for forty generations,—a piece of gross exaggeration! Noone 
could read or decipher it, and it was looked upon with great venera- 
tion and respect : indeed I could hardly induce the man to lend it 
to me.” 

My friend Mr. Ommawney has been very successful in deciphering 
these plates, there being but few places in which a careful collation 
with the aid of my pandit has suggested an amendment of his reading. 
One of the most obvious corrections is that of the name, on the seal, 
and in the second line of the 3rd page where the plate is much worn, 
viz. YupwAsura in lieu of Yudhdstara, which the sadar dmin apparent- 
ly supposed a corruption of Yudhishthira. The first name also read as 
Darra R&sa should be Durcea RAsa. 

But the most material correction applies to the date, which Mr. 
Ommanney interprets as Samvat 1630, or A. D. 1573. The alphabe- 
tical type at once proves that this supposition is many centuries too 
modern, nor do I clearly see how the pandit could so far have misled 
his master in the translation, seeing that the text is read by Mr. 
Ommanney himself and the pandit s'ateshu shatkena trins’ottareshu. 
The obvious meaning of this is six hundred and thirty besides,—just 
about the period we should have assigned to the writing on com- 
parison with the Gupta and Gujerdti styles. But it is not at all 
certain that this is the correct reading, or that the era can be assumed 
to be that of VixramApirya. The precise letters in modern character 
are, ; 

RR ATS HAGt Kay Q x Fwainty 
saka kdlé samvatsare s'ateshu ? ? trins’ottareshu. 

Now in the first place, the era is here that of Saka or Salivdhana: 
in the next, after the word s’ateshu, hundreds, in the plural num- 
ber, two unknown characters follow which may be very probably 
numerals. The second has much resemblance to the modern & or 

* The word supposed to be Ghorowa is precisely the same as that on the seal, 


the surname of the rdja, YupuHA’suRA, the ‘ hero in battle,’ so that the connec- 
tion with the Gond tribes cannot be thence deduced.—Ep. 
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eight, but the first is unknown and of a complex form : its central 
part reminds us of the equally enigmatical numeral in one of the 
Bhilsa inscriptions. It may perhaps designate in a cipher the word 
anké 4%, ‘in numerals’ thus purporting ‘in the year of Saka, hundreds, 
numerically 8, and thirty over.’ A fertile imagination might again 
convert the cipher into the word aya, eight, afterwards expressed 
in figures ; but I must leave this curious point for future elucidation, 
wavering between 630 and 830 for the date of the document, which 
in either case is of considerable antiquity and indeed one of the most 
ancient of such records yet brought to light containing a date. 

I now subjoin Mr. OmMmanney’s transcript and translation with the 
modifications I have before alluded to. 


On the Seal, AVTATAT: 
First page. 
afta faxity fafsurratnanfa shoreqerad ca 
~ n~ = a 
aefaufseecasaal CMC sTeU: Saleteat Ca het aifsaa 
nN AN ARNO ~ ei ° e 
watanacaynat weal fang fateaaraes vita | TUE 
ALIA TANAAT AT SAT SATTL: MALT C TS * TATA ALATA: 
Second page. 
~ NG e ° 
Sarena saauat seaifeid ured aararetaate 
aifaatat: Salad Gas: aawaya: Gait asa: Staears: 
° sd YVR 
Hat ata: aietan: aageitea: are Rca feat Heal Taals 
afeafusmien afta Feragatceafuate: wags 
aifaat 
Third page. 
° ~ ~ EN PN = ~ 
aq aaatane sraifeq aadcifhaantcacy Tae 
Ue WARTS: WeTaT AWEwCuTAaTT wT Asa 
wsedatsaaufanta ainadtt aaaatyata fafeara 


* The metre requires here an addition of 12 letters to the 9 found in the ori- 
ginal to complete the Sardiéla vikririta verse. These KAMALA’KA’NTA would 
supply thus: BITS RAAT SAAT ‘the moon of the happiness of the 
wise.’ 


Bee 
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aaat sen ft aah sars gUraSe RraaTara fers 


no Ay 
aqd< Wald Cagy 
Fourth page. 


Ne 
sqaeyata Soauaqacia fateh 
ufaaa foufearat sta TWAT Yau VaTtATA efawa 
A e 6 : i 
ufscraest: aT qeaTania: aifiaAUIUMAt sears ofa 
~ ¢ A 6 = Ss 
uifea: Gatreewacaa oiiaeutafcaearaas: ofaarest 
foes auatatacuenqaata: sieqeegaraa4ay 
~ AN e AA 6 
weae cafsasnranwaa: aiteta 
Fifth page. 
SHANNA CIA Wea Ts 
e EN : 
fraguaat tse wate: ce ay ac afaay ag 
° c NO ~N ° 
at ws afzauagartu wa fasta uive: || SaTaTqaaty 
aaa ALR Faq MAAS IMeMay waa (?) aracy fa 


fea fae wad aifafsafeaass fated | 


Translation of the Muitdye Plates. 
(On the Seal) Sri’ Yupa’sura, (the adopted name of the prince.) 

Swasti! Sprung of the pleasing lineage of the Rashtrakuta ( Rahtore ), 
like the moon from the ocean of milk, was the Prince Sri’ Durga Ra/’sa 
through whose conciliatory conduct to the meritorious, and his vigorous 
energy, extending his rule to the ocean, secured him the good will of both 
parties, (his friends and enemies.) His son was Govinna Ra’sa, whose fame 
was earned in many a battle ;—from him was born the self-controlling and 
fortunate Prince Ma’swamixa Ra’sa,the unrivalled, whose valor is every 
where the theme of song, who never turned his back in battle and was 
-always victorious. His son is Sri’ Nanna Ra’sa, much respected by the 
pious; handsome, accomplished, humane, faultless, a dreadful avenger 
(kéla) on his enemies: foremost of the aspirants for military renown, 
chief of the dignified, and prominent among the active and intelligent, the 

very tree of desire (kalpa druma_) to the necessitous. 
All natural and acquired qualities seek refuge in his virtuous breast, 
a firm Bréhmana—a firm Bhdgavata*—his surname is Sri YuppHasurat, 
(the hero of battle.) He hereby proclaims to all his officers, nobles, and 


* That is, a rigid disciple of VisHnvu. 
t Mr. OMmManney reads ‘ Ghorowa Sur—(Ghorowa the Sanskrit for Gond)' 
but the word is evidently the same as that on the seal. 
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the holders of villages, ‘“‘ Be it known to all of you that we, for the pro. 
motion of our father and mother’s virtues, consecrating with water, 
present to Sri Prasna Caaturvepa® of the Kautsa tribe, the grandson of 
Mirra CwHaturvepa, and son of Rana Prasyuat CuHaturvepa, the 
village named Jalau Kuhat bounded on the west by Kinihi vajard, on the 
north by Pippariké, on the east by Jalukdé, and by Ujdnagréma§ on the 
south,—on the full moon of the month of Kartika. 

Let this gift be held unobjectionable and inviolate by our own posterity, 
and by princes of other lines. Should any whose mind is blinded with 
ignorance take it away, or be accessary to its resumption by others, he will 
be guilty of the five great sins. 

It is declared by the divine Vydsa the compiler of the vedas, ‘“ Many 
kings have in turn ruled over this earth, yet he who reigneth for the time 
is then sole enjoyer of the fruits thereof||. ‘The bestower of lands will live 
sixty thousand years in heaven, but he who resumes it or takes pleasure 
in its resumption is doomed to hell for an equal period.’” 

In the Shakakdl, six ({1) hundred and thirty years over, was written this 
edict (Sdésanam): Ava, the well skilled in peace and war**, wrote it. 


Arabic tombstone in the Society’s museum. 


The stone containing the Arabic epitaph which I have lithographed 
in Plate XLV. was presented to the museum by Dr. Mitt, Principal 
of Bishop’s College, previous to his departure, as noticed in the pro- 
ceedings of the 1st November (printed in the present number). The 
account there given of the place whence it was brought “a ruined 
burial ground on the African coast of the Red Sea’ corresponds so 
closely with the locality of a similar tombstone depicted by Sir Graves 
Havauron in the first volume of the Royal Asiatic Society’s transac- 
tions, while the stone itself agrees so precisely with the description 
there given, in appearance and in date, that I cannot help imagining it 
must be the twin brother of the one carried home. I may quote the 
very words from Lord VaueEnt1a’s travels also borrowed by Sir 
G. HaveurTon : 

**On the northern side (of the fort of Dhalec-el-kibeer) are the 
ruins of two small mosques built of stone, with round cupolas at top 


* Commonly pronounced Chaube. 

+ Mr. Ommanney reads Ratka but the original has evidently Rana written 
with @ instead of q, 

t Apparently a vernacular name, ‘ the well of water.’ 

§ The sadar amin, Mr. OMMANNEY says, would read BEIAATa, but the se- 
-cond letter is evidently a ja, and the class of the succeeding nasai confirms it. 

|| That is, I suppose, his power is absolute to grant endowments, &c. 

g I have kept here Shatkena, as read by Mr. O.—See the preceding remarks. 

** Sandhi vigrahi,—(the minister ?) 
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but ofa rude workmanship. In the one toward the sea is an Arabic 
inscription cut on a stone placed in a recess. Around the mosque a 
great number of monumental stones are placed upright in the ground 
at the heads of the persons whom they commemorate ; many are 
well carved, and beautifully adorned with flowers and other ornaments, 
some in the Cufic, some in the Arabic character. As the stones are in 
general of a portable size, Mr, Saur was desirous of taking one away, 
but as he was assured by the priest that this could not be done without 
express permission from the Nayib of Massowah, he contented himself 
with taking a copy of one inscription which seemed to be held in the 
highest veneration, though externally it had nothing to recommend 
it, being indifferently carved and having a corner broken. The priest 
informed him that it belonged to the Shekh or Sult4n who built the 
tanks. It is immediately opposite to the principal mosque, and by 
the natives constantly kept moist with oil.”—Vol. II. p. 41. January 
14, 1805. Dhalac el Kibeer. ‘‘ At daylight I (Mr. Saxr) went with 
ABDALLAH and the two Europeans to the northern mosque for the 
purpose of getting possession of some of the monumental stones 
mentioned in my former account. The best finished inscriptions 
‘were engraved on stones too heavy to carry away. I therefore made 
choice of two of the most perfect carved in different characters that 
were portable, and wrapping them up very carefully, proceeded back 
to our lodgings, not quite satisfied, | own, with the propriety of what 
I was about.” 

Mr. Satt goes on to describe the contentions and dangers he had to 
encounter, and the bribes he had to pay before he succeeded in 
packing off his sacred spoils. ‘‘ When the trouble and expense, adds 
Mr. (now Sir G.) Haveuron, that have attended the procuring this 
tombstone are considered, it will be matter of regret with every one 
that these had not the good fortune to be bestowed on some object of 
greater interest.” 

The foregoing extract will serve, mutato loco, to detail the process of 
abstraction of the gravestone our museum boasts, if its removal be 
an object to boast of at all:—at any rate it affords us an authentic 
sample of the genuine Cufic character of eight centuries ago, and as 
such it is abstractedly worthy of a place among our other palzogra- 
phic monuments. But it is Mr. Haveuton’s description of the stone 
itself which may stand totidem verbis as the descriptive roll in our 
museum catalogue. ‘‘ The stone which is an unknown misshapen 
mass and very hard is of that variety of the trap family of rocks to 
which the term clinkstone seems the most applicable, from the sound 


a ee 


a 


; 
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it gives when struck with a hammer. The surface had never been po- 
lished and the engraver or stone-cutter took advantage of the natural 
fracture of the stone, as it was sufficiently smooth for his purpose”. 
The letters are so slightly raised, that the hand might be passed over 
the surface without the idea being suggested that characters existed 
upon it.” 

In addition to these points of resemblance, the date of our epitaph 
is but two years antecedent to Mr. Saur’s—viz; in the year 1045 
A. D., his being 1047: and it might hardly be too much to assume 
that our Munammap was the father of the Fatima whose death that 
monument recorded ! 

For the deciphering and translation which follow I am indebted to 
my brother, Mr. H. T. Prinszp, one of our Vice-Presidents. It com- 
prehends in fact precisely the selfsame passage from the Koran quoted 
in the Roy. As. Society’s description. 

The only doubtful reading is that of the name of Munammap’s 
father, where the letters are slightly mixed. Ashaft wald Haida is the 
best that can be made of it, but the d of wald is more likean r. 


: % 


7 : 
wy? Ur 3! G Lo iS Aiiaacnidl 3 ae ad 
Lue ply HSL YN vote ait og NS 


a 5h ng pti 2) oye 


dws 9S ‘seal, > bo tes Urigy SN ese Nes wy? Sa 
! 
* There is another advantage in the natural cleavage, viz. : that the surface is 


black, whereas the interior is of a much lighter color, so that the letters become 
visible as in the lithograph upon a very slight abration of the intervals.—Ep. 
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Use Qaida? child hd) | fe 


Translation of the Arabic Epitaph. 

In the name of the most merciful God, ‘ God ! there is no God but he ; 
the living, the self-subsisting ; neither slumber nor sleep overtaketh him ; 
to him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and on earth. Who is he that 
can intercede with him, but through his good pleasure? He knoweth 
that which is past and that which is to come unto them, and they shall 
not comprehend any thing of his knowledge, but so far as he pleaseth. 
His throne is extended over heaven and earth, and the preservation of 
both is ho burthen unto him. He is the high, the mighty* !’ The tomb 
of Mahomed, the son of AsHar1t wap Harpa (?) deceased on Monday, 
the 18th day, being past of the month of Jumadi ul dkhir in the year (of the 
Hijira) four hundred and thirty-sevent. May God have compassion 
upon him and unite him with his prophet, Munammap, on whom be the 
blessing of God. 2 


Inscriptions from Hund, near Attock. 


In M. Covurt’s ‘ Conjectures on the march of ALEXANDER,’ pub- 
lished in the July number of last year’s Journal}, occurred the follow- 
ing passage : ‘‘ On the western bank of the Indus ruins may be observed 
at Pever Toppi, Hound, and Mahamadpur. Those of Hound are all 
striking, and there may be found blocks of marble containing inscrip- 
tions traced in characters quite unknown to its inhabitants.” 

This intimation was not of a nature to be lost sight of, on the 
occasion of a second visit to the country, by so enterprising a traveller 


* Saxr’s Koran, vol. I. page 48. This passage, which is justly admired as coa- 
taining a noble description of the Divine Majesty and Providence, is often recit- 
ed by Muhammadans in their prayers ; and some wear it about them engraved on 
an agate or other precious stone (Reland de gemmis, Arab.) It is called the dyat 
ul kursi from the mention of the throne of God toward the conclusion. 

t+ Equivalent to the 30th December, 1045, Monday. (See useful Tables.) 

+ Journal Asiatic Society, Vol. V. page 395. 
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as Captain Burnes. Finding therefore that M. Court had not 
Since enjoyed an opportunity of following up his discovery, he has- 
tened on reaching AZtock to fulfil the desire I had expressed to obtain 
accurate facsimiles of the writings at Hound or Hand, a ruinous 
place situated on the north bank of the Indus, about 20 miles above 
Attock. 

“I have, however,” writes this zealous and active explorer, “ not 
only got facsimiles, but raja Gutas Sineu, when he heard of my 
curiosity immediately sent me the stones themselves, and 1 have 
placed them in deposit at Péshdwer in charge of mulla Nags1's, subject 
to your commands, that is, if they be found worth sending, they shall be 
sent to you: they are all on marble, and appear to me to be in the 
Sanskrit tongue. 

“No. 1, (lithegraphed on a reduced scale in Plate XLVI.) is an 
inscription said to be fifteen hundred years old, which had found its 
way into a moslem building, though originally in a Hindu temple. A 
follower of the faithful made a mortar of it and thence the round hole, 
in which the barbarian pounded his massdia, (culinary condiment. ) 

“No. 2, (see Plate XLVII.) is an inscription at the base of an 
idol: but the image has disappeared with exception of his two feet, 
having been destroyed by the idol-breaking (but-shikan) Mahomedans. 
I fear it is too much mutilated to shew more than the nature of the 
writing. 

“Nos. 3 and 4 are ornaments cut upon other stones, the former 
very neatly in white marble. No. 4 has the addition of a shell, and 
a monogram,’’—(the word sri in an old form of Nugari.) 

‘* As to inscriptions I have got intelligence of three others on the 
road across Hindu Kush into Badakshdn. There is one, Babel-like, ona 
brick from a ruin lying between Kuner and Bajour, (see foot of Plate 
XLVI.) and I have sent a man to copy the whole, as well as for 
others of which I have tidings, one on the small road between Dur 
and Arab Khan, and the other in Cashgar. I hope they will all ere long 
appear in your journal, and I wish any might turn out Greek, but the 
only Greek article I have yet heard of, is a helmet on an idol in the 
same neighbourhood which I hope soon to possess.” 

Inscription No. 1. is, as Captain Burnes supposes, Sanskrit, and 
had we the stone itself instead of a copy made by hand, I think all 
that remains on the mutilated fragment might be read :—but, how- 
ever well executed, it is clear that in the present facsimile the m and s 
are frequently confounded, also ch, 7, and x, which nearly resemble 
one another. Again the cross line in the sh ¥, seems omitted where 

5 T 
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we see a Y surmounting a @ contrary to the rules of the Sanskrit 
grammar. ‘The correction hazarded on this:score in the third line 
is of some importance, because it brings in the powerful Turushcas 
(or Turks) as foes overcome by the nameless hero of the record. The 
only name on the stone is that of Sri TinnakaA Br&Aaman, who was 
most probably but the composer of the versification, or the engraver ! 
so that nothing valuable to history has been gained but the fact of 
the extension of Indian rule to this point of the Indus, and its early 
struggles with the Tartar tribes beyond. -As to date I should guess, 
andt hat may be done with tolerable accuracy now from the gradual 
transformation of the Devanagari letters, that it belonged to the 
seventh or eighth century—somewhat less than local tradition assigns. 

I have collected together line for line such words and sentences ag 
could be safely transcribed :—in some (as the fifth line) by supplying an 
Initial word, KamatAx&nta pandit has found a complete half verse. 
The concluding words @aat Sifax sutra ki hogi has the sound of pure 
Hindi; it is not Sanskrit. 


Transcript of Inscription, Plate XLVF. 


1 afeai yufadafad at FcarfafHeas 

2 aifiautca fina fearrafeiires 

3 AAAI AAAIGT (ATE) RLUTATAT 

4 sfasntafganesafiredea (a fa 

5 (aaa efara das thrarrstsd| waTatata 


zuatey frase SET (7) 
6 Aqdurddtaes:y sadawstdaad] .... aedfaaa.... 
7 fauanacfaucma........ vag .. fafaqraa 
8 wafafafreet..... 0... 02... oe ary 
9 


AM wee ee@eeeesreoes @©@esee SLU 0.0 0 0 ej00.0/s eae ele 


10 Zawaetfaa ws. eee... MUG TATTRITIA 
11 ara ..... ABT... STATA WTAMATa 
12 waa (an) aMdae: | awa .... fads... 7... 7 
13 wes aifre am | ..afrs wate 
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Translation, 
1. . . Blessings ;—whose kingly and priestly rule even among his ene- 
mies spreads: 

2.,).,,. above his glory goes ,. ,.,.., «for pleasure... .. . +. 

. the powerful flesh-eating Turusheus causing alarm to, 

4. . . .Jlavishing bland speech on spiritual superiors and brahmans 
without number. 

- Such a prince as attracts all things to him ; persevering in the pro- 
tection of his people. 

: - » + . What in the world is difficult (for him) to accomplish ? 


ad 


or 


6. . . husband of Parbati ; : . .wentonaroad, ., . 
Pay o. elephant (30% .. 091) fiithne mother’s (?) and father's virtue 
8. . . endure for ages, f - : . glory and excellence. 
9. virtue. : - . : : : ; 
10. of Deva the great riches, : ; . rule . wads) ym MEO) ese 
1S ape ae .great . F : .sun . . . living among. 


Odie ho, 3 . the cheerful-minded ; : : : . ‘ Pidee 
13. . . then Sri Tillaka bréhman, : . (shall be made beautiful ?) 


Of the inscription under the mutilated image I can make nothing 
more than that it is Sanskrit, and of about the same age. I will 
therefore conclude with an extract from Captain Burngs’ letter, allud- 
ing to the sketch of the Khaiber tope, made by Mr. Gonsatves, rough- 
ly copied in Plate XLVII. 

«‘T have just seen the grand Khaiber tope of which so much has 
been said. It is like all the others I have seen, but the pedestal, or 
basement, or whatever it should be called is different. This looks 
more like a sepulchral monument than any other tope. It is near 
Lal bég kd garhi in the very pass, and is a very conspicuous object on 
the right hand as you pass. It has not been opened, and of course 
is considered to contain great treasures, which I hope you will ere 
long have the opportunity of investigating. Besides this tope there 
are several forts in Khaiber of massive structure crowning the summit 
of the hills, and attributed to the time of the kdjirs, or of course the 
era preceding Isldm.”’ 

I thus prematurely introduce a mention of this unopened tope, that 
I may draw the attention of those who are about to undertake its 
examination to some points of inquiry particularly solicited by a 
German savant, Professor Ritrer of Berlin, who has just favored me 
with an essay on the architecture of these topes, and is now printing 
a more elaborate memoir, lately read to the academy of sciences at 
Berlin, on the curious proportions, construction, and destination of these 
singular monuments, which he supposes to develop and designate 

572 
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remarkable facts regarding Buddhism and its influence on the history 
of central Asia. 

I must extract the passage from professor Ritrsr’s letter: ‘A few 
words will shew how desirable it would be to communicate the original 
measurements, ground plan, dimensions, &c. of the tope of Manikyala 
whose interior has been laid open by General VentuRA: or if this 
should be impossible, it would be extremely interesting to know the in- 
ner construction of those singular compact colossal stupas by more ac- 
curate investigation and measurement ; particularly the manner of con- 
structing the cupolas and the inner little chambers, and the square mass 
of masonry exactly in the centre of the mound, regularly built of quarri- 
ed stones*. Now by combining the number of feet you mention in the 
excavation from the height to the base of the last small chamber, or 
bason under the immense stone slab, and by the singular equidistant 
proportions of the places where antiques and coins were found as 
originally deposited, I am induced to conclude that there must have 
been originally nine stages, or stories, from the base of the monument 
to the platform of the cupola: these nine stages corresponding with 
the nine nirvanas of Buddhist doctrine, and with the monuments of 
nine stages anciently erected in Ceylon. The stages are only éntrinsi- 
cally revealed in the Bactrian topes by the floor of the chambers on 
which the medals were deposited; the dilapidation of the cupolas by 
the Musalmans to plunder the metallic ornaments at the top, having filled 
up with rubbish falling in from above the whole interior of the lower : 
(carré parfait & douze pieds tres bien etabhi au centre, qu'on a creusé 
dix pieds de profondeur, dont la battisse reguliére s’est terminée la 
&c. +). But how did these stages communicate with one another? 
were there staircases '—No mention is made of any steps from floor 
to floor. 

«The other excavations by Messrs. Masson, Grrarp, HonicHBER- 
GER, &c. give no nearer insight into the actual architectural construc- 
tion of these monuments, and seem made directly from top to bottom 
merely to get at the hidden in the readiest manner. I therefore 
venture to invite your attention to the contents of my memoir.” 

I have given the passage at length to prove to our explorers in the 
north what keen eyes are fixed upon their proceedings, and to shew 
how necessary it is to leave nothing unnoticed in their operations on 
the topes; but for myself I have no anticipations of the Professor’s 

* J.A.S. ILI. p. 315. This passage was afterwards explained to have been 


somewhat misunderstood,—see M. Court’s account of the same tope.— En. 
ft Ditto page 317. 
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view being borne out,—of similarity to the Ceylon topes. The square 
central building seems to me to be built regularly for the sake of 
forming the chambers of deposit, the vaults outside of this rubbish is 
filled in for economy’s sake; and an outer crust of masonry in form of 
a cupola completes the pile. There is no such outward mark of Buddhism 
I believe on any of the Bactrian topes as on those of Sdrndth*, and 
Bhilsa, where niches on the four sides were provided with chatur 
buddha shrines. Whether of Buddhist sovereigns or of others, these 
tumuli were evidently the depositories of bones and ashes to which the 
coins and trinkets were merely accessary. Professor WriLson has now 
before him in London the contents of many more topes than we have 
had the pleasure of seeing, and ere this I dare say he has satisfied the 
eager curiosity of my learned correspondent and of his numerous 
countrymen now interested in the development of this train of 
research. 
Inscription on a stone slab in the museum, Plate XLVIII. 

While endeavouring to keep pace with the influx of inscriptions 
from abroad, I must not forget the task I had set myself, of rendering 
an account of those deposited in our museum, a task which my readers 
will doubtless be happy to find is now rapidly drawing to a close. 

The subject now to be explained is inscribed on an oblong slab of 
sandstone, 44 feet by 23, which I conjecture to be one of those presented 
by General Stewart, and inserted in the catalogue of vol. XV. of the 
Asiatic Researches, as ‘‘a stone slab from Ajaya-garh in Bundelkhand 
with a Sanskrit inscription, or ‘“‘a stone bull from Kalinjar, with a 
Sanskrit inscription.” Should the bull be unconnected with the inscrip- 
tion I should incline to locate the present inscription at Kalinjar 
because of the exact similarity of its alphabet to that of Lieut. Sauz’s 
inscription from the same place, inserted in my August No. page 665, 
Plate XXXII. and further the name of Matixa occurs in both, but 
the inscription itself tells us it was set up in the fort of Jayanagara 
along with an image of Hari, and a temple and image of Keshava in 
the same place. Jayanagara is nearly identical with Ajaya-garh in 
signification: it may have been substituted to suit the metre. None 
or only one of the long list of names has a regal title ; on the contrary 
the family is expressly said in the 14th verse to be of the Kdyas- 
tha tribe, and their highest genealogical claim seems to have been that 


* A most careful and elaborate elucidation by drawings and measurements of 
the Sarnath tope, by Captain CunnINGHAM, is now under publication in the 
Asiatic Researches : but the plates will take a long time for their proper 
execution. 
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they sprang from a village, Kaushamyapura, in which Kusha and Sund, 
the mythological sons of the rishi KAsyapa, had once resided. At 
one time, probably when the temples and images were erected, they 
were ministers of a prince of the Solar line. In this respect therefore 
the record is valueless. Its merit as poetry the learned KamaLséKAnta 
VipyALANKARA does not rank much higher ; yet being in our museum 
and being a fine specimen of the favorite character of that part of the 
country in the middle of the 14th century, I cannot refuse a place to 
the translation made for me by Skrop&prasép from the elder pandit’s 
accurate transcript, which I have myself compared letter for letter with 
the original. The characters are called chitra-varndn in the 36th verse, 
but this may be merely a laudatory epithet. 


Jayanagar Inscription. 

Ua: Tbeectar WALLER guAaaAtal fafeataety 
Saufaacatatiqamaun = sasleadiafacnacetatta 
aagetaca Wrraatftaaasfeyfewaaraat 1h 
fruafiwfaruRefeacissnwTASaaata = ACTH 
darqaawcatisatragast Safe st feng Wawewara: 
WR Meeaafad feu, ele Tritatregqaafwantan 
Bt MargTacgcyr fama VT HT EMaatyqaraatg 
NR | ASIA TIAA IAICHS At Seqvaqcafacaarste 
Rargrgeen fared] ea feauface waatfaea 
e) Taitaqeade await 2a fara: we Gara saahe: 
dfeataqiest a at faufe was ReIG ya lo RIstAeT 
famrsfiguacraa «= aeqedafifaqauniaafaafaedt 
afar «= State = fufweaupfimeaafafencmega 
4 agua afaqaafafiarfaraifea: iy aa Tesafa 
fascia: aweurat faaacert geradirafaa: wera: 
a at falar ofa fry | oy warfateaufamfaaai fren 
aditatratiaa: aavaeeqaeare: & aaa HTa SETI 
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iS feratfafiaaaneteucasaafauatfuaa aa 
qMiatsatarest: aay: faa taxfasa ye | aera 
fade WUT AVAT THAT VAST TAAT EAT 
satfaug @ faatg cr Woh BWeitaaeteataareadia 
aifaet arate: aatadet featur quai eens wa 
fafraast 2) Gmaarete ufwat wales aasaTE a 
aaa: wfraateqa acaud tfanfraqeRaatad 1 22 | 
RTE Hravaye faarat aug yasaataqit: suawta: TA 
Tae as fala aria vara wae 1 AR | Satie ATTWAaT 
gata anfatianfaasadle: agra aa ae AAT 
YARAGAE | le AaigtIirsaa gaat easaniracay 
frat feafrarnesagqant areaataufaenarts | wu | 
ae ATARI Bitar avitaat eeaages wfaaar We 
AIVey Mare Ventas HE (ey FatwacHaareY: 
Retwmaat qaaietaremawadiat wHarefaadst 
BEM BA Teaeteq yar yudtat Hares: yy yo Tat 
qarai 3 fatute frat Waretrataaatads: afeat wcfawa 
quaafaasaasanse Wes | aAMTUTaUIeT ASE 
faachrgqaina: aarasfa aiaatae qaanifaa atagee: 
WAC aatIVaAaatataaaasaE | AaTHAtas a 
qaqe fafege yoy vwafeereafegmafse: garaat: 
MAGA H SA VACHS TCIATa: | Re | AaTaaat Bat x 
ateet Hetaat Bstaa fata SraTafaatsyes yi RR | 
saaaata: sfanafaaa wanda: Afararedtaiaa 
ufacuaifaataeniaata: wawtdtmaratatawaafearaaat 
aaagt 8S cise: fafautoafafarararcrara: y 
R24 feasaagecfasinanee: =| wT aaearai 
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afaaaamas | Re aa vefraraafeatititatcarara 
sfardia: Sasa aaaaraeas fSeaATAATA WRU I 
TFSI VARIAA AT PITS ARATA AMA ACTAT TATA VT 
WAIT AMY BT ararhsars TAA AAS | RE Shar TaArye 
aafes Pawaias FAAS Aarhaartas crrarat nafs 
CHAT AAT | RO | TUT Ts yaaAT ats wartaty sey sat 
Tale BASU ASAAMCNVarrTega AAT Ble | VX 
fauifeat we feagaitt: ad aeersagquate: aaah: fara 
auIcaaatrat Acacaifa | Re | AaTaATMTITIATT: 
SzlTaqqa qaqa AACA HEA S: TAlNtdagtal x 
UH | Rol BAe Trawaqtca#n wafadacted Saaa i 
aaas Twatraaraeraayt qfraneifs | Qu Bata 
daNcgs waa BrTaTacyy fawarqarle qaquraicafag 
aia faft auwatega 132 | Bwwasfasienaea 
gaat waafe TASH AfIsat UMAt Eehaa efess Baad 
que: yfsarraarsraicad AGI WRI «| alattaafa 
aia: ofadlnaand orate wiuaata fuefastaeaa || 2¢ | 
aaaMl aan aaa gaift carne: aiutearaceifaays< | 
anauuaataaea furafmifufasta qeiacaraata: | 
Ru BaLufacaarraiacearct weasel Aatwsy 
fas: suageqaa: dunes: afaqqamitgaranet 
fasait) ac) autRqunayfayseatad daaiasate 
auigaita aft yao walt caey aaaawe: 

UVC Afagan Haael Fal SRAM ALATTAGAT TAA MYT 
aqqufettaduarat aararasitaaa as atawareaia vat 
feafaa saqegitfrsgcaetgd eee aaad fated 
GAITHAITT FHHATHEAD | 
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After transcribing the above and carefully comparing it letter for letter with 
myself, Kamaxa’Ka’nT begs to add the following protest against various ortho- 
graphical errors which I have insisted on maintaining in accordance with the 
original text. 

e ° : on ° ™ NS 

| SAAT AMA GSS aalatod uifsa sartuda Ta gra 

nn ~ ° bey ~ ~ e 

Bayataa afad BARCUHBC ICA TUG aetssga 
AAMT | 


Translation. 

May Deva (Visunv), the father of all, support this universe, whose form 
he is; luxuriating in the embrace of the youthful Laxsumi, unwearied, with 
frequent start and flash of eye, intoxicated with delight ; whose breast- 
jewel, srt vatsa shines like cupid’s arrow, shot by the expanded bow of its 
own ray. (1.) 

May Mura’ri (Visunv) bless you, who supports the mountain Goverdhana 
on the palm of his hand like a lump of penydka* (the cattle looking on), 
whose wondrous beauty has captivated the lovesick milkmaids of Ballava. (2.) 

May Hari the warm companion of Laxsumi, scarred by the touch of 
his maidens’ breasts, sportively thwarting the enemy of the licentious 
deer, inspire you with supernatural knowledge. (3.) 

May Deva, the fish-transformed husband of Laksumi, restorer of the 
milk of the vedas which lay buried in the ocean—the refulgent, the de- 
stroyer of dependence on this world—the slayer of Sankhésura,—destroy 
your sins. (4.) 

-May the Tortoise, who unmindful of the deluge played on the ocean shore 
in abstraction, the refuge of the world, constant in refulgent beauty, pros- 
per you. (5.) 

May Ma’puava, in the form of a boar, who delivered the earth by the 
thrust of his cruel crooked tushes, and extended the merit of virtue; the 
abode of intelligence, of earthy colour from the mud he has thrown up, 
increase our blessing. (6.) 

May Nrisinga the man-lion, bright as a thousand suns, who preyed on 
the body of Hiranyaka kasipa father of the virtuous Prahidéda and sup- 
ported him with uplifted hands, destroy your sins. (7.) 

_ May that Vémana (dwarf) bless me, who changed the rule of his ene- 
mies, on pretext of piercing the eye of Sukrachérya; who increased in 
size for the ruin of Bali. (8.) 

That Parashi is become glorious, who has gained the surname of Adéma 
from his victories ; who granted to the brahmans his well-governed earth, 
who warred with the wicked, and is acute in sense. (9.) 

May Rama too, whose power is infinite, the giver of all joy, the destroyer 
of the Rakhshas, save you from all danger ! (10.) 

The venerable sage Kasnyapa, first expounder of the vedas, most 
Jearned of men, was created to satisfy the deities with burnt offerings. (11.) 


* Mustard seed after the oil is expressed. 


ov U 
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This noble spirit had two sons Kusha and Sundbha resembling the sun 
and moon, in the dispersion of darkness. (12.) 

Kusua lived at Kaushanyapura,—beauteous from deeds of virtue, un- 
bounded in strength, goodness, and stature. At the same place resided a 
certain person, (13.) 

Known to have belonged to the Kayastha caste, the ornament of the 
Kashyapa line, respected by the learned, and satisfier of the expectations of 
the needy. (14.) 

He erected a drinking trough (prapa_) for cattle on the roadside near 
the pastures. He conquered the mountain fastnesses, being himself the 
abode of Pérbatt ; he was without rival, and of good descent. (15.) 

From him descended Janha, afterwards called Héruka, because he stole 
the hearts of women by his beauty,—those of kings by his just administra- 
tion of the revenues, and those of the learned by his wit and deep know- 
ledge. (16.) 

Superior to all of the writer caste, the receptacle of the 4’gamas, the root 
of the tree of virtue, the vessel of light,—he had a son named JaLuana, of 
infinite vigour, second only to the tutor of the gods ( Vrihashpati) a portly 
man of diplomacy. (17-) 

Ganca’pHaRA was born of him, superior to all mortals; the receptacle 
of all virtues ; conversant with religious law, he surpassed INDRA, and when 
king gave to the earth the beauty of heaven. (18.) 

His son Kamauza on whose heart is planted the lily foot of Kamana”s 
husband—of no contemptible mind, and of personal beauty correspondent 
with his virtues. 

Mauixa was born of him, resembling Asa raja, of tender person, crowned 
with a halo of good qualities. (20.) 

From him was born these four the most active and the best of sons, name. 
ly, Papma Sinwa, Ratna Sinna, Yoea Sivna, and Samara Sinwa. (21.) 

Of Matix, the enslaver of his passions the chaste as Laxsumi, the un. 
bounded in spirit, was born Ratna Sinua, who was superior to the other 
three and whose mind was noble. (22.) 

His son Nana was glorious, handsome, the most experienced and superior 
to all in Sima; next to Ganapatiin mutual love, understanding, and in 
beauty, and fat, being always at home ; he destroyed the pride of the vain 
boasters who were vain of their strength, he was tall with eyes like the lily; 
he was respected in the court of réjas and was free from sickness. (24.) 

His fame had reached the ears of the women on all sides: he was minister 
of the Chandra and Atreya lines. (24.) 

He was known by the name of Véna, teacher of the religious laws and 
wisdom to the above dynasties, he was learned and agreeable, requiring not 
advice of allies when he sent his horse to the raja Buosa Varma. (25.) 

He did justice to his name Néna (i. e. various) by his success among the 
women through his sweet words, and among kings through his politeness, 
nay every one loved him as his own life. (26.) 
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He being fixed as the receptacle of merit, and having attained the 
Kumbha of morals, his father supplicated the new anointed royal Laxsumi 
(Varmna of Ujjein?) (27.) 

His spreading fame adorned the ocean (which is fitted with playful shells) 
with the additional splendour which it received from his kingdom. (28.) 

His wife who increased in riches, as the women resembling the dikshaka 
delight the munis ; she behaved according to the injunctions of the Sru- 
tus and was worn by the wives of the gods as an ear-ornament, (i. e. they 
heard of and had regard to her, (29.) 

This son Nana whose person was beautiful like the new moon, who 
never had any mean object of desire, who was the cause of delight of the 
whole world, and whose person was become beautiful by being agreeable 
to all, made the king his father glorious. (30.) 

He being desirous of crossing the ocean of worldly concerns by the shi 
of the husband of Laxsumi, accepted the profession of worship for salvation 
from the best consideration. (31.) 

And seeing the unreal agreeableness of worldly pleasures derived from the 
surrounding elements, and desiring salvation, he assumed the lily face pure 
from conversation thus to ascertain self-knowledge ; and was wise. (32.) 

This highly spirited Nana caused this well made image of Hani to be 
placed at the victorious and celebrated fort of Jayanagara in honor of his 
forefathers, he wasa judge of human merits, an illustrator of all morality, 
well acquainted with religious duties ; and of a mild understanding. (33.) 

This man of respectable intellect, established a temple with the image of 
Keshawva, at the same place for the final salvation of his ancestors. (34.) 

So long as the great mountains, the earth, the gods, the mines of jewels 
(or oceans), the moon, the sun, and the starry spheres shall endure, so 
long shall his name exist in this habitation of the creator ; who was the 
seat of virtue and respected by the gods. (35.) 

A person named Amarapati being desirous of gaining the curiosity of 
learned persons composed this inscription, written with wonderful letters, 
and filled with excellent metaphors expressed in appropriate phrases. He 
was obedient to all and corpulent, and was like the sun by his eminent qua- 
lities. He possessed the title ofa wise man. (36.) 

This inscription was written on the lucky day of the month of Vaishaékha, 
in figures Samvat 1345. (37.) 

He (Amarapati) had two sons named SukARMOTTARANA’THA and Bat. 
LABHA, by Champakd (his wife) who loved one another, were well known in 
the world and a pattern of morality. 

In the town-division of the Kayasthas, having a street on all sides, in 
the fort of Jayapura*, by Tua’kur Su’pav’s son PansuHADUKA, was this 
written. Goodluck attend the author ! 


* This place must not be confounded with the modern town of Jeypoor, which 
was only founded by Jey Si1neu in the middle of the 17th Century. The name 
is common enough. 
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VI.—Abstract of a Meteorological Register kept at the Cathmandu Residency, 
for July and August, 1837. By A. Campsexn, Esq. Nipal Residency. 
Observations at 10 a M. Obs. at 4 P. M. Wind ; weather ; rain. 
Bar. |thermometer.] Bar,| Thermometer.) = = |  |Total 
Day. Jat 329) Air | Wet Difffat 320|Air.| Wet/Dift.| At 104. M.| At 4p. M. Jrain, 


W. ditto, |SE. rain. 1.740 
W. ditto. |SW., fine. 

SW. ditto. |SW. rain. 1.384 
W. cloudy.|SE. ditto. 346 


i) 
co 
on 
(o9) 
oS 
~I 
j=) 
a 


W. ditto. |SW. ditto. 259 
SW. ditto. |SW. fine. 


106| 78 | 70 SW. ditto. |SW. ditto. 


July,1/25,199} 75 | 69 | 6 25,113} 80 | 71 | 9 | W. fair. W. cloudy.| 086 

2 185| 75 | 69! 6 073| 82 | 72 | 10 |NW. cloudy.|SW. clear. 
3 171| 76 | 70 6 121| 80 | 70 | 10 W. ditto. |SW. ditto. 230 
4 203| 76 | 69| 7 159| 76 | 70 6 | E. ditto. E. cloudy.| 173 
5 207| 75 | 68 7 139| 75 | 70 5 E. ditto. |NE. ditto. 865 
6 187| 75 | 69 6 099| 80 | 71 g |NW. ditto. | NW. ditto. 064 
7 145| 75 | 69 6 053| 82 | 72 | 10 |NW. ditto. W. clear. 194 
$ 099| 75 | 70| 5 037| 76 | 69 | 7 |NW. ditto. S.cloudy.| 942 
9 076| 70 | 66 | 4 424,989] 77 | 70 7 S. ditto. W. ditto. 950 
16 092| 74 | 68 6 965| 75 | 70 5 W. ditto. | SW. rain. 645 
11 |24,973| 75 | 68 7 917| 76 | 69 7 | S. ditto. |SW. ditto. 086 
12 957| 76 | 70 6 934| 77. | 66 | 11 |SW. ditto. W. fair. 
13 [25,109] 76 | 66 | 10 [25,086] 78 | 66 | 12| N. clear. W. ditto. 173 
14 234| 74 | 67 7 189; 76 | 67 9 W. ditto. W. ditto. 
15 314| 74 1681 6 2001 77 | 70 | 7 |. W. ditto. W. ditto. 
16 223} 72 | 68 | 4 102| 74 | 68 | 6 |SE. rain. E. cloudy. | 519 
17 08s} 73 | 69 4 010! 77 | 72 5 E.calm, |{NW. ditto. 870 
138 219) 71 | 67 4 166] 77 | 69 g |SE. rain. N. fine. 890 
19 235| 72 | 6B 4 139| 76 | 70 6 S. fair. W. ditto. | 1.384 
20 166] 74 | 69 5 114] 74 | 70 4 S. ditto. |SE. rain. 055 
21 163] 72 | 68 4 104} 74 | 70 4 S. ditto. |SW. ditto. 606 
22 202} 74170} 4 131| 74 | 70 | 4 |SW. ditto. |SW. ditto. 200 
23 938] 74 | 69 & 146) 77 | 71 6 |SW. ditto. W. fine. 

4 | 

5 9 

5 0 

5 5 

5 6 

5 6 

4 8 

6 


27 186] 74 | 69 

28 162| 74 | 69 

31 139| 75 | 69 078| 74 | 70 4 W. ditto. |SW. rain. iv 
Mean, |25162*| 74 | 69 | 5 #24964+| 77 | 70 | 7 13288 
Aug.1 | 25,136] 70 | 67 | 3 25,080] 73 | 68 | 5 |SW.rain. |SW.rain. |, 14) 

2 164} 73 | 68 | 5 099} 71 | 68 | 3 |SW. fair. SW. ditto. ‘ 

3 2121 73 | 69 | 4 1241 73 | 70 | 3 | W. ditto. |SW. fair. 1,384 

4 186} 74 | 69 5 112] 73 | 70 3 |SW. ditto. |SW. rain. 346 

5 212) 74 | 69 5 154| 73 | 69 4 ISW, ditto. |SW. ditto. 259 

6 210) 74 | 69 5 144] 73 | 68 5 ISE. rain. W. fair. 519 

vi 202} 70 | 68 2 140] 73 | 69 4 ISE. ditto. S. cloudy. 446 

8 262} 70 | 67 3 216| 70 | 68 2 |SE. ditto. SE. rain. 346 

9 263} 72 | 68 4 202| 74 | 70 4 |SW. fair. SE. ditto. 346 

10 289| 72 | 67 5 OOF at. | at 6 W. ditto. W. fair. 

P| 278) 74 | 69 5 183| 80 | 72 § | W. ditto. W. ditto. 

12 305] 75 | 70 5 234| 77 | 72 5 W. ditto. W. ditto. 

13 291} 75 | 70} 5 294 73 | 70 | 3] W. ditto. |SW. rain. 

14 2341 73 | 70) 3 154| 73 | 70 | 3] S. rain. SW. ditto. {1.730 

15 B78) 73.\270 |. 3 164,73 | 70! 3| W. fair. (|SW. ditto. 

16 223; 71 | 68 3 181] 71 | 6S 3 S. rain. SW. ditto. [1.211 

17 D7 ily a My da 1900|, 717] G8) 2. S, fair. SW. fair. 

18 249| 71 | 66 | 5 1641 78 | 70 | 8 | W. ditto, |SW. ditto. 259 

19 254| 73 | 68 | 5 182| 78 | 70 | 8 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 692 

20 252} 70 | 68 | 2 169| 80 | 71 9 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 

21 230} 73 | 69 | 4 156| 738 | 71 7 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 

22 210] 74 | 68 | 6 121} s0 | 72 | 8 | W. ditto. S. ditto. 100 

29 187| 76 | 69 | 7 W. ditto. 400 

30 | 323) 72 | 67 | 5 232| 77 |70| 7|\ W.ditto. |NW. ditto. 

31 2921 73 | 69 | 4 195} 30 | 70 | 10 | W. cloudy.|NW, ditto 200 
Mean, 25,237|72,5|68,3| 4,2125,175\75,1|69,7' 5,4 9.968 


* Mean of Barometer for 29 days, 25,243 t+ Mean of 27 days, 25,107 
Ditto ditto for 2 days, 24,965 Ditto of 4 days, 24,951 
Evaporation during July 1,464 inch ; fall of rain 13,286 inches- 
Evaporation during August, 1 inch ; total rain 9,968 inches only. 
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VIl.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, the 1st November, 1837. 


H. T. Prinsep, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

T. H. Mappocx, Esq. C. S., Dr. ToEoporr Cantor, C. Tucker, Esq. 
and W. Kerr Ewart, Esq. proposed at the last meeting, were ballotted 
for, and duly elected members of the Society. 

Josrpn Wixuis, Esq. was proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Dr. 
Watuicn. - 

Dr. Couin Joun Macponatp, proposed by ditto, seconded by Mr. 
W. Avam. 

Major Irvine, Engineers, proposed by ditto,seconded by Mr. H. T. 
PRINSEP. ‘ 

Capt. H. Drummonp, 3rd Cavalry, proposed by Mr. W. Cracrort, se- 
conded by the Secretary. 

Nawaéb Jasar Kuan, proposed by Mr. E. Sriruine, seconded by the 
chairman as an honorary member—referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Letters from Dr. McPuerson, Major Oussetey, Dr. Spinspury, and 
Lieut. E. Cononty, acknowledged their election. 

Read, letters from the Secretaries of the Bordeaux Academie Royale, the 
Geological Society, the Royal Irish Academy, the Antiquarian Society, 
the Royal Institution, and from Professor Frank, of Munich, acknowledg- 
ing receipt of the Society’s publications. 

Read the following letter from the Secretary to the Asiatic Society of 
Paris in reply to the Society's address of 


A Monsieur J. Prinsep, Esq. Séerétaire de la Société Asiatique du Bengale. 
Monsieur le Sécrétaire, 

Le conseil me charge de vous faire connaitre que la Société Asiatique de Paris 
a regu la lettre que Monsieur le tres honorable Président de la Société du Bengale 
et M. le Sécrétaire ont bien voulu nous adresser en reponse 4 l’offre que la 
Société Asiatique de Paris avait fait 4 la Société du Bengale d’etre un deses 
intermediaires pour la vente des ouvrages sanscrits aux quels le gouvernement 
avait refusé de continuer ses encouragements, et dont la Société du Bengale 
avait entrepris l’achévement. . Le conseil a été vivement touché des expressions 
de sympathie et d’estime dont la Sociéte dont vous étes le digne organe a bien 
voulu se servir 4 l’egard de la Société Asiatique de Paris, et il me charge de 
vous prier de vouloir bien en exprimer A-votre illustre compagnie nos remer- 
ciements les plus sincéres. Le conseil est fier de l’?empressement avec lequel la 
Société du Bengale a bien voulu recevoir ses offres, et il éprouve le besoin de 
donner a ce corps célébre les assurances les plus vives du desir qu’il éprouve de 
faire, pourle succés des plans arretés par la Société du Bengale tout ce qui est 
en son pouvoir. Veuillez étre assez bon, Monsieur le Sécrétaire, pour renouveller 
a la Société Asiatique du Bengale l’expression de ces sentiments, et pour 
recevoir en méme temps assurance des sentiments de véritable estime, 

avec les quels j’ai l’honneur d’étre 
Votre trés humble et trés obeissant Serviteur, 
EuGenE Burnour. 
Paris, le 12 Juin, 1837. 


The Secretary read a reply from M. Csoma K6rdosr to the announcement 
of the Suciety’s desire to confer upon him the office of librarian. 

Mr. Csoma expresses his sense of the high honor done him, and states his 
intention of immediately proceeding to Calcutta where he will give a definitive 
auswer. 

Read extract of a letter from Dr. Royir, Secretary to the Geological 
Society, transmitting under charge of Captain H. Drummonn, the gold 
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Wollaston medals awarded to Dr. Huca Fatuconer and Captain P. T. 
Cauttey, for their fossil discoveries in the Sewalik range. 


Professor Roy. was induced to send these tokens of the approbation of the Geo- 
logical Society (of which he has recently been nominated an office-bearer), thinking 
his associates in the Asiatic Society would like to see them ; but more particularly 
because the excellent paper on the Sivatherium was first made public in their 
Researches, and it would be the best proof of the interest taken by the scientific at 
home in the novel and interesting discoveries in which so many members of the 
Society have been successfully engaged within the last four years. 

Dr. Royue quoted the following extract from Mr. Lyexu’s address delivered 
at the Anniversary Meeting of the Geological Society on the 17th February, 1837. 
[The opening of the address presenting the medals was published in our July 
No.] 


ORGANIC REMAINS. 

‘¢Gentlemen, you have been already informed that the Council have this year 
awarded two Wollasten medals, one to Captain Prospy Cautiry of the Bengal 
Artillery, and the other to Dr. HucuH Fatconnmr, Superintendent of the Botanic 
Garden at Saharunpore, for their researches in the geology of India, and more 
particularly their discovery of many fossil remains of extinct quadrupeds at the 
southern foot of the Himalaya mountains. At our last Anniversary I took 
occasion to acknowledge a magnificent present, consisting of duplicates of these 
fossils, which the Society had received from Captain CauTLey, and since that 
time other donations of great value have been trausmitted by him to our museum. 
These Indian fossil bones belong to extinct species of herbivorous and carnivorous 
mammialia, and to reptiles of the genera crocodile, gavial, emys, and trionyx, and 
to several species of fish, with which shells of fresh-water genera are associated, 
the whole being entombed in a formation of sandstone, conglomerate, marl, and 
clay, in inclined stratification, composing a range of hills called the Siwalik, 
between the rivers Sutledge and Ganges. These hills rise to the height of from 
500 to 1,000 feet above the adjacent plains, some of the loftiest peaks being 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 

‘¢' When Captain Cautiey and Dr. Fatconer first discovered these remarkable 
remains their curiosity was awakened, and they felt convinced of their great 
scientific value; but they were not versed in fossil osteology, and being stationed 
on the remote confines of our Indian possessions, they were far distant from any 
living authorities or books on comparative anatomy to which they could refer. The 
manner in which they overcame these disadvantages, and the enthusiasm with 
which they continued for years to prosecute their researches when thus isolated 
from the scientific world is truly admirable. Dr. Royle has permitted me to 
read a part of their correspondence with him when they were exploring the Siwalik 
mountains, and I can bear witness to their extraordinary energy and persever- 
ance. From time to time they earnestly requested that Cuvier’s works on osteo- 
logy might be sent out to them, and expressed their disappointment when, from 
various accidents, these volumes failed to arrive. The delay perhaps was fortu- 
nate, for being thrown entirely upon their own resources, they soon found a 
museum of comparative anatomy in the surrounding plains, hills, and jungles, 
where they slew the wild tigers, buffaloes, antelopes,and other Indian quadrupeds, of 
which they preserved the skeletons, besides obtaining specimens of all the genera 
of reptiles which inhabited that region. They were compelled to see and think 
for themselves while comparing and discriminating the different recent and fossil 
bones, and reasoning on the laws of comparative osteology, till at length they 
were fully prepared to appreciate the lessons which they were taught by the works 
of Cuvier. In the course of their labours they have ascertained the existence of 
the elephant, mastodon, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, ox, buffalo, elk, antelope, 
deer, and other herbivorous genera, besides several canine and feline carnivora. 
On some of these Dr. Fanconer and Captain CauTiey have each written sepa- 
rate and independent memoirs. Captain CauTLEy, for example, is the author of an 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, in which he shows that two of the 
species of mastodon described by Mr, Curt are, in fact, one, the supposed differ- 
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ence in character having been drawn from the teeth of the young and adult of 
the same species. I ought to remind you that this same gentleman was the 
discoverer, in 1833, of the Indian Herculaneum or buried town near Behat, 
north of Seharunpore, which he found seventeen feet below the surface of the 
country when directing the excavation of the Doab Canal*. 

‘‘ But I ought more particularly to invite your attention to the joint paper by 
Dr. Fatconer and Captain Caur ey on the Sivatherium, a new and extraordinary 
species of mammalia, which they have minutely described and figured, offering at 
the same time many profound speculations on its probable anatomical relations. 
The characters of this genus are drawn from a head almost complete, found at 
first enveloped in a mass.of hard stone, which had lain as a boulder in a water- 
course, but after much labour the covering of stone was successfully removed, 
and the huge head now stands out with its two horns in relief, the nasal bones 
being projected in a free arch, and the molars on both sides of the jaw being 
singularly perfect. This individual must have approached the elephant in size. 
The genus Sivatherium, say the authors, is the more interesting, as helping to 
fill up the important blank which has always intervened between the ruminant 
and pachydermatous quadrupeds, for it combines the teeth and horns of a rumi- 
nant, with the lip, face, and probably proboscis of a pachyderm. They also 
observe, that the extinct mammiferous genera of Cuvier were all confined to the 
Pachydermata, and no remarkable deviation from existing types had been noticed 
by him among fossil ruminants, whereas the Sivatherium holds a perfectly isolat- 
ed position, like the giraffe and the camels, being widely remote from any 
other type.’? 


Resolved, that due acknowledgments be addressed to the Geological 
Society for their courtesy in entrusting the Asiatic Society with the hono- 
rary medals awarded to two of their associates, and that they be imme- 
diately forwarded with appropriate congratulations to Seharanpur. 

The Right Honorable Lord Auckianp, Patron, addressed to the Socie- 
ty’s attention the following communication just received from the Royal 
Asiatic Society, confident that the Society would omit no means of giving 
effect to the objects with which they had been forwarded. 


‘¢ The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 14, Grafton Street, 
Bond Street ; 


My Lorp, London, 11th of May, 1837. 


The Committee of Agriculture and Commerce of this Society, having had 
before them certain specimens of Lichens used in dyeing, and being informed 
that several species are now employed in India for that purpose, and that many 
more would probably be elicited by a close investigation, and an accurate know- 
ledge of the requirements of the trade, which has been much checked by the 
short supply, and high price of the best sorts used, I am requested by the Com- 
mittee to transmit to your Lordship the accompanying specimens of Lichens, 
with bottles of the ammoniacal liquor used in extracting the color, and of the 
extracted color; and to enclose fifty copies of the first day’s proceedings of the 
Committee, which contain directions for ascertaining the most useful sorts of 
Lichens, and for using the liquor as a test of their quality. I am also requested 
to solicit that such measures may be adopted as may appear to your Lordship 
to be expedient to diffuse amongst those to whom it is likely to be useful such 
an acquaintancewith the subject as may tend to advance the views of the Com- 
mittee. 

As the Committee are impressed with the conviction that their views of gene- 
ral utility are fully shared by your Lordship, they feel it unnecessary to offer any 


* Journal of Asiatic Society, Nos. xxv. and xxix. 1834. Principles of Geology, 
4th and subsequent editions. See Index, Behat. 
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apology for the trouble which may be occasioned in furthering a measure calcu- 
lated to lead to the improvement of our commerce, and to be of general advantage. 
I have the honor to be, 
&c. &c. 
H. Harkness, Secretary. 


To the Right Honorable Lord AuckLanp, G. C. B., Governor-General of India." 
Mr. VisGEr’s specimens, deposited in the museum, are labelled as follows: 


Value per ton. Value per ton. 
. Canary orchilla,.... £250 to 350|10. Canary rock moss, .... 80 to 90 
. Cape de Verde ditto,.. 200 to 300 | 11. Sardinian ditto, ........ 70 to 90 


West Island ditto,.... 150 to 230|12. Pustulatus ditto, ...... 20 to 40 
. Madeira ditto, ...... 100 to 150 | 13. Tartarous moss, ........ 20 to 40 
. Africa ditto, ........ 80 to 130 | 21. Useless lichen, liable to be 

. South America do. .. 80 to 120 mistaken for Nos......... lor9 
Sardinian ditto, .... 30to 45 | 22. Lichen valueless ditto,.. 12 

. Capeof Good Hopedo. 20 23. Bad canary moss ditto,.. 10 

. English ditto, ...... no value, 


“The Good has a nearly white powder on its surface, towards the centre ; 
the under surface is of a gray color, andis not hairy; if wetted it does not 
turn of an orange color; its edges are flat and thin. 

‘* The Bad has no mealy white powder on its surface; its under side is hairy, 
and blacker than the good ; its edges are usually more or less knobbed, and on 
being wetted it generally becomes of an orange color. 

“*No. 24, contains a mixed sample of good and bad, which has been wetted 
with water. 

‘¢ The useless mosses greatly outnumber the useful, and vary from each other, 
in some instances, by such slight shades of difference, that the above specimens 
of them can serve little more than to call minute attention to the subject. A 
test for the discovery of color is therefore necessary. 

‘* Test.—Take liquor ammonie, very much diluted with water, but strong 
enough to retain a powerfully-pungent smell—half-fill a phial bottle with the 
same, then add of the lichen (being broken up to a convenient size), so much 
as will lightly fill up the liquor, so that the whole may be readily stirred about. 
Care must be taken to leave at least one-third of the bottle for air. The bottle 
must be kept corked, but be frequently opened, and the contents stirred with a 
small stick. The color will begin to exhibit itself in a few hours, and the 
more rapidly in proportion to the warmth of the place in which itis kept; 
but the heat should not exceed 130° Fahrenh. A piece of white silk placed near 
the surface of the fluid will show the color before it would otherwise be percep- 
tible. This test will only serve to show where color exists, but will not develope 
it to its fullest extent. 

“‘ Localities.-—The good sorts are generally found in rocky or stony districts, 
or where dry stone walls abound; in the neighbourhood of the sea,—or if 
distant from the sea, in places exposed to sea breezes. ‘The more valuable are 
met with in volcanic islands. My own experience has been principally in the 
Canaries, where I find the more arid the situation, the better the quality of the 
lichens. When the land is high and humid, the useless sorts alone are met 
with. In dry places near the sea, there are only the good sorts; and there is 
generally a belt between the two, in which both good and bad are found on the 
same stones, and not unfrequently overrunning each other. 

‘* There is with the samples a small bottle of ammoniacal liquor, of the strength 
suited for test : and also a small bottle of the color to be produced.’’ 


Resolved, that five copies of the “ Proceedings’ be communicated to the 
Agricultural Society ; and that others be sent to any members of the Society 
who may be in a position to collect specimens of Indian mosses for trial and 
transmission home. 

The Secretary brought up the following 


a 
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Report of the Committee of Papers on the Museum reference of the 6th Sept. 1837. 


The question submitted to our consideration on the present occasion is, simply, 
how we may best dispose of the Government grant of 200 rupees per mensem, 
(which it has been resolved to accept,) towards the maintenance and improvement 
of the Society’s museum? Whether a successor to Dr. Pearson shall be ap- 
pointed, or any other mode of superintendence adopted ? 

The following considerations have induced us to recommend that the Curator- 
ship shall not be filled up for the present. 

The objects that had accumulated in the museum prior to Dr. PEarson’s 
nomination having been once arranged by him, there will evidently be little to 
employ a successor, unless additions could be made on an enlarged scale through 
purchase or otherwise, for which sufficient funds do not exist. 

On the other hand, by employing the money now granted us in purchasing and 
collecting specimens for the due preservation of which our present establishment 
is sufficient, we shall in a year or two have amassed materials to give full occu- 
pation to a professional superintendent, whom we may then appoint on our 
former scale, should not the Government at home in the mean time place the 
museum on a more comprehensive footing. We therefore propose that the 200 
rupees be carried to the general account, and that in consideration of this acces- 
sion to our resources, opportunities be sought of adding to our museum by 
purchase ; and of promoting physical or antiquarian research by such other means 
as may present themselves from time totime. | We would in the mean time place 
the museum under a special Committee of three annual members subject to re- 
election, as in the Committee of Papers, and three ex-officio members, viz. one 
vice-president, the secretary and the librarian. We would further suggest— 

That this Committee should hold meetings at the rooms not less than once in 
the week; that their orders should be carried into effect, and their proceedings 
recorded by the Secretary as in the Committee of Papers; and that all expenditure 
should require audit from the latter Committee with exception of the ordinary 
contingent, which may be fixed at 100 rupees per mensem. 

That this Committee should give in an annual report of the progress of the 
museum, at the anniversary meeting in January, and that they should be entrust- 
ed with a general discretion for the disposal and exchange of duplicate speci- 
mens for the benefit of the museum. 

For the Committee of Papers, 
Asiatic Society’s Rooms, J. Prinsep, Secretary. 
20th Sept. 1837. . 


Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Cracrorr, and resolved, 

That the Report be adopted in all its provisions ; and that three gentle 
men be elected to act with the Secretary and librarian as a Committee for 
superintending the museum. 

Dr. Corspyn spoke at some length in favor of renewing the curator’s 
appointment. He concluded by moving the postponement of the question 
until a better meeting could be assembled, which was negatived. 

It was then moved by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. Harg, and re- 
solved, that Mr. Wiii1am Cracrort, Dr. G. Evans, and Dr. McCLeciuanp, 
be requested to act as the museum Committee. 


Dr. Evans and Mr. Cracrorr being present signified their acceptance of the 
office. 


Library. 
The following works were presented on the part of the Royal Academy 
of Bordeaux : 


‘« Mon portefeuille,”’ a collection of drawings (lithographed for private presen- 
tation) of Roman Statues and antiquities, by M. P. Lacour, Member of the 
Academy, Corresponding member of the Institution, &c. 

Essai sur les Hiéroglyphes Egyptiens, par P. Lacour, &c. 
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Procés-verbal des séances publique de l’ Academie Royale des Sciences, Belles- 
lettres et arts de Bordeaux, 1836. 


On the part of the authors.. 


Tastitutiones lingtie Pracritice, by Dr. Curistranus Lassen, Professor at 
Bonn ; 2 fasciculi. 

Die altpersischen keil-inschriften von Persepolis, entzifferund des alphabets 
und erklirung des Inhalts, von Dr. Curistian LASSEN. 

Analysis and Review of the Ricardo, or new school of political economy, by 
Major W. H. SLEEMAN. 

Polymetrical tables prepared for the use of the Post Office—dy Captain T. 
Yaylor, Madras Cavairy. 


On the part of the Societies. 


Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XVII. 

Journal of the Proceedings of do. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Journal Asiatique Nos. 7, 8 new series, of the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Lardner’s Steam Commupication via the Red Sea, reprinted in Calcutta—dy the 
Steam Committee. 

Meteorological Register, from the Surveyor General. 


‘From the booksellers. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—Ireland, vol. II. 


Antiquities, Literature. 


[Brought forward from the adjourned meeting of the 4th October.] 


Major Pew forwarded the promised facsimile of the inscription on the 
broken Delhi Lat, now in Mr. Fraser’s grounds. 


The secretary stated that though much mutilated there was not a letter in this 
facsimile of which he could not assign the exact counterpart inthe Feroz lat. It 
had enabled him to correct a few but very few readings in the translated version 
while it confirmed some that had been deemed doubtful. 


Read a letter from Captain A. Burnes, dated Camp, Duha on the river of 
Cabul, 5th September, forwarding : 


No. 1. The facsimile ofthe Sanskrit inscription at Hund 20 miles above Attok 
alluded to in M. Court’s memoir on Taxila (Journ. V. 482). The original is 
lodged at Peshawar awaiting the Society’s orders as to its disposal. 

No. 2. Inscription under a broken idol at Hind. 

Nos. 3, 4. Figures on marble and stone fragments at the same place. 

No. 5. A view of the Khyber tope, not yet opened, 

No. 6. A mineral resinous jet from the Khattak country south of Peshawar, 


[See notice and plates of the inscription. ] 


Manaton Ommanney, Esq. C. 8. forwarded copy of a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion on three plates deposited in a temple at Mu/taye near the source of 
the Tapti river. 

[See the present number, page 869. ] 


Dr. AtExaANDER Burn, transmitted facsimiles of the contents of two 
copper-plates found in the town of Kaira (Gujerat) in the same character 
as those deciphered by Mr. Waruen in 1835. 

They relate also to the Sildditya dynasty, but as Dr. Burn has offered to 
send the plates themselves it will be better to await their arrival before attempt- 
ing to read their contents. 

Baboo Conoyvutant Tacore sent for exhibition to the society a copper. 
plate in excellent preservation lately dug up in the chur land of a Zemin. 
daree belonging to him in pergunnah Edilpore, zila Buckergunj. 

5x 2 
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This grant, which is now being transcribed gives an additional name to the 
list of the Beldl Sena dynasty of Gaur. 


A letter was read from T. Caurcn, Esq, dated Singapur, 15th August, 
1837, presenting’ to the Society specimens of some ancient tin coins dis- 
covered up at that place. 


These coins hardly appear to be of great antiquity. They have a lion on one side 
crest-fashion, typical doubtless of the name of the settlement Sinhapur, the citv of - 
the lion ; and on the reverse what may be intended for a cornucopia or a sceptre. 
They are of tin and in high relief, and rongh on the edges. About 800 of them 
were dug up by a party of convicts in making a road five miles from the town. 
The earthen vessel containing them had apparently been glazed and was of a 
very common shape, it was buried about two feet im marshy ground in a spot 
until recently covered with dense jungle. 


Dr. T. Cantor presented some Scandinavian antiquities of copper and 
brass,—a knife, an arrow head, pincers and a key. 


‘They are from different Danish provinces, and were extracted by myself 
from sepulchral urns containing bones and ashes of the dead, which the heathen 
Scandinavii used to deposit in huge tumuli. Antiquarians date them about 400 of 
the Christian era. The key is similar to that used by the Chinese.”’ 


The Rev. Dr. Mixx presented two stone slabs for the museum, which 
had been last year brought to him from the west of India and the Red Sea 
by Captain Rocue. 


‘¢ No. 1 is an armorial shield, taken from the principal altar in a ruined Portu- 
guese church on the top of Trombay hill, Salsette island, one of the first Portu- 
guese settlements. The date of the slab was broken off on removal down the hill. 
The words were to the purport, ‘‘ Glory to God, 1644.”’ 

‘‘ The other stone was brought by an officer of the Indian Navy from the Red 
Sea; it was found in one of the numerous ruined cities on the Eygptian shore ; it 
was supposed to be a grave-stone upwards of 300 years old.’’—(See drawing and 
note in the present number.) 


Mr. W. H. Waruen forwarded on the part of Lieut. Posrans, an account: 
of the Jain temple at Badrasir, and the ruins of Badranagari in the pro- 
vince of Cutch, with drawing of the image and plan of the temple. 

Mr. 'T. Wiixkinson brought to the Society’s notice a translation of the 
elements of Euclid into Sanskrit in the time of raja Stwar Jaya Sinn of 
Jaipur in 1699, called the Relha ganita. 


[ Will be published in next month’s Journal.] 


Colonel Stacy drew attention to 4 coin lately procured by him from the 


Panjab, uniting the type of the Indo-Scythie series with that of the Indo. 
Musalmani’s of Kaikobdd. 


It was with much regret announced to the meeting that Colonel Stacy had 
been robbed of a great part of his collection of coins including the unique 
Amyntas, and all his Bactrians, and 60 gold Gupta coins of Canonj ! 


Mr. D. Liston transmitted two servitude bonds granted by cultivators 
in the Gorakhpur district, shewing personal bondage to be there practised 
openly at the present day. 

Read a letter from Lieutenant Krrron, 6th Regt, forwarding two manu- 
script journals kept by himself on a march with his regiment to Cuttack, 
and then to the Boud and Gumsur country. 
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These Journals contain minute and beautifully executed drawings of all the 
temples and antiquities met with on his route, with all the information on every 
subject he was enabled to pick up. His visit to Bhobaneswar and to the Khangirt 
hills have formed the subject of separate memoirs. 


Physical. 


Mr. Secretary Manexes presented on the part of the Right Honorable 
the Governor of Bengal, a copy of Dr. Ricnarpson’s journal of his late visit 
to the Shan frontier in Moulmein, in two parts. 

Mr. Jutes Das Jarnins presented 7th Report and Resumé of Meteorolo- 
gical observations made by the Natural History Society of the Mauritius. 

Dr. W. Buann gave a note on Mr. Hopeson’s description of the Nipal 
woodpeckers. 

Colonel McLeop brought to the meeting several more fragments of 
fossil bone from the fort boring now at 423 feet. 


One a small caudal vertebra of a lacerta animal ? the rest testudinous. The 
kankar pebbles and quartz and felspar gravel accompanying them are increasing 
in size and bear the appearance of having been rolled. 


Mr. C. B. Greenuaw presented on the part of Mr. Atrrep Bonn, Mas. 
ter Attendant at Balasore, a series of tide registers at Bulrdmghart in full 
for the year, 1834. 

Read a letter from Dr. T. Cantor, presenting a catalogue of serpents 
and fish in the Society’s museum. 

Resolved that especial thanks be returned to Dr. Cantor for the valu- 
able service he has rendered to the Society in arranging and classifying 
these objects. 


The Secretary proposed taking advantage of Dr. CANTorR’s departure for Eng. 
land by the Perfect, to request his kindness in conveying a case of the dupli- 
cates of the Society’s collection of snakes for presentation to the museum of 
the Honorable Company. 

He would also recommend that one of the elephants and rhinoceros’ skulls 
should be entrusted to Dr. Cantor with a view of presentation to any museum 
whence he may be able to obtain in exchange some osteological specimens for our 
museum, not procurable in India, 

Dr. Cantor had kindly undertaken to convey a series of our fluviatile shells 
to Professor Von pem Buscu of Bremen and other parcels for the continent. 

These recommendations were adopted. 


The Secretary obtained sanction for purchase of 31 objects of natural 
history prepared by M. Monrerro and varnished—at 31 rupees. 

Mr. Suaw, 3rd officer of the Eynaad presented a tetradon, a remosa, and 
some insects from the Persian Gulf. 

Dr. McCosn presented the skeleton of a Tapir which he had commis- 
sioned from Malacca. 


The skeleton had unfortunately been ruined by an unskilful hand—the whole 
animal having been chopped up butcher-wise to be packed in a cask—in spirits— 
but the head and some bones were uninjured. 


Read the following letter from Lieut. Tuomas Hutron, 37th N. I. 
dated Simla, 27th August and 4th September. 


Simla, 27th August, 1837. 
Sir, 


At a time when the attention of the Scientific bodies of Europe, is turned to 
the valuable discoveries of our fossilists in the Sub-Himalayan ranges, it may not 
be thought impertinent in me, to suggest that the disaovery made some years 
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since by the lat: Dr. Gerarp in the Spiéi valley, and other places in the interior 
of these mountains might advantageously be followed up, by farther and more 
complete research. 

Little, save the existence of these fossil beds has hitherto been noted, and 
the rigorous climate in which they are found, renders it more than probable that 
few if any subsequent travellers will be inclined to venture into those inhospita- 
ble regions, where the Thermometer, in the month of October, stood, in the 
morning, (as noted in the Dr.’s memoranda), at 16°, 15°, and even 10°. 

Through the liberality of Captain P. Grrarp residing at Simla, I have had an 
opportunity of perusing the Dr.’s memoranda, and am of opinion that research in 
the localities he notes down, would give to science some valuable additional in- 
formation on the subject of these interesting deposits of the antediluvian world. 

Subsequent to Dr. GERARD’s discovery,—and wholly dependent on that gentle- 
man for his information,—M. Jacaquemont I believe visited the valley of the 
Spiti,—but whether he succeeded in penetrating to the fossil locality, or was 
deterred by the rigours of the climate, is unknown. 

Shall we, however, allow the riches of our dominions to be brought to light and 
reaped by Foreign Societies? 

They send out travellers to glean in the cause of science, through every clime, 
while we alone, the richest nation of them all, sit idly by and watch their progress. 

{ had contemplated an expedition to Spiti, this year, but straitened circum- 
stances and family affairs, have obliged me with reluctance to relinquish the 
undertaking. 

Should the Society deem the Dr.’s discovery worthy of being followed up, 
I would humbly offer under their patronage to undertake the trip, the expences 
of which, if necessary, I would gladly share. 

In those climates the best and I may say only season for successful research 
would be during the summer months, i. e. from May until the end of September 
or October, and I should calculate the monthly cost at about one hundred and 
fifty rupees (150 Rs.) 

Dr. GERARD notes the bed ef marine fossils, or solid shell rock to be no less 
than one mile in depth, while loose fossils of various species were lying about on 
the summits of the ridges at an altitude of 16,000 ft. above the sea. 

He had, at the time of this discovery, no leisure to prosecute research, as the 
season was too far advanced, and his health too much impaired to admit of his 
exposing himself longer to the bitter cold which was fast setting in,—nor did 
the Dr.’s pursuits or knowledge of the subject permit his making the most of 
the discovery. 

Other branches of the Natural History of these Hills, might at the same time 
be pursued with advantage, and according to the Dr.’s memoranda, there are 
many objects of value and interest in this department to be met with. 

Should the Society be inclined to lend a favorable ear to my suggestion, 
nothing would be requisite but the permission of the Governor General for my 
being appointed to the undertaking, and from the anxiety His Lordship has ever 
shown, to forward Scientific Research, little doubt need be entertained as to the 
result, if solicited to that effect by the Asiatic Society. 

I have broached the subject thus early in order that every preparation may 
be made for the successful accomplishment of the undertaking. 

I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 
THOMAS HUTTON, Lt. 37th Regt. N. I. 

To James Prinsep, Esq. Sec. As. Soc. 


Resolved, that the Society feels much indebted to Lieut. Hurron for his 
disinterested proposal, and will have great pleasure in furthering his plan 
for the thorough exploration of the Spiti valley, and the neighbouring 
regions of the Himdlaya, by placing one thousand rupees at his disposal 
for this object, provided he is enabled to prosecute the journey ; and on the 
conditions suggested by himself, that the objects of natural history recent 
and fossil collected in the trip shall be deposited in the Society’s Museum. 
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Monsieur Fonranier, French Consul at Bussora, forwarded under charge 
of Capt. Eazs, Ship John Adam, various objects of natural history from 
the Persian Gulf. 

1. Mineral specimens from the island of Ormus. Shell concrete, or grés 
coquillier, ferruginous and selenitous sandstone and madreporite. 

2. Zoophytes and snakes of several species from Bussora ; also a curious 
stellion or gako (hemidactulas tiktikia ) with a note description of them. 

Mr. D. MecLeop presented a series of rock specimens from the Sutpora 
range commencing with Seont Chapara—the specimens are numbered with 
reference to a map of the district accompanying. 

Dr. McCuetxiayp submitted a descriptive catalogue of the zoological 
specimens collected by himself in the late tour in Assam, together with 
copies of his ornithological drawings, of which the originals, about 130 in 
number, have been transmitted through Government to the Hon’ble Court 
of Directors. 

The fossils presented by Mr. W. Dawe of the Delhi Canal Establishment 
had arrived and were much admired. The following is the list of them 
furnished by Mr. Dawe. 


No. of 
Specimen. Names of Specimens as supposed to be 
1 A tortoise, (a very perfect specimen of trionyx.) 
2 A fragment of humerus of Mastodon. 
3 <A ditto of tusk of ditto. 
4 to8 Fragments of jaws of the Mastudon. 
9, 10 Vertebra of the Sivatherium. 
11 = ditto Mastodon. 
12 Right lower jaw of the elephant 
13 Left lower jaw of the elephant 
14 Fragment of the femur of the elephant. 
15 Ditto horn of a deer. 
16 Ditto horn of a buffalo. 
17 Ditto horn of a bullock. 
18 Ditto rib of the Mastodon. 
19 Ditto upper jaw of the crocodile. 
20 Ditto jaw of a small deer. 
21, 22, 23 Ditto of bones not recognized. 
24 Ditto lower half head of the hippopotamus, (very perfec 
25 Ditto upper half head of the rhinoceros. 3 
26 Ditto lower jaw of the hog. 
27 Ditto ditto of the Sivatherium. 
28 Ditto ditto of the bear*. 
29 Ditto tusk of the hippopotamus. 
30 Ditto ditto of the ditto. 
31 A tooth of the crocodile. 
32 A lower jaw ofa shark (supposed to be.) 
33 A fragment of the jaw of a horse. 
34 A small box containing right half of lower jaw of the hippopotamus 
dissimilis (vide Journal, No. 53 and note page 293.) 
35 A packet containing an assortment of shells. 
36 A sample supposedto be a species of coal, with a portion of bitumen. 
37, 38 Fragments of upper part of the head of ruminant. 
39 Specimen of fossil wood. 
40 Fragment lower jaw of small elephant. 
41 Lower extremity of radius and ulna, carpul bones attached, of Mastodon. 


the lower maimed. 


4% This jaw seems to belong to a new animal at least, it has not yet been identifi- 
é€ .—ED. 
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1.—Journal of a Trip to the Burenda Pass in 1836. By Lieut. Tuomas 
Hutton, 37th Regiment, Native Infantry. 


On the 22nd of September, 1836, I started from Simla, which 
averages an elevation of 7,200 feet above sea level, in company with 
a small party of friends, on a trip to the Burenda Pass, with the ins 
tention of crossing into Kandwar. The road from Simla to the top of 
Mahassu, is a pretty steep ascent for nearly the whole way, but the 
scenery, particularly in the forest, is very beautiful and reminds one 
much of the grounds around a gentleman’s country seat at home. 

Several species of pines and thorny-leafed oaks, intermixed with 
large plane trees and various others, compose the forest. Black cur- 
rant bushes and raspberries, both yellow and red, are plentiful, as 
also the blackberry or bramble. The fruit of the former is much 
sought after by the residents at Simla, to make preserves with: wild 
strawberries are also abundant and richly flavoured. 

Flowers*’ of various kinds are scattered over the more open parts 
of the forest, and flitting over them may be seen numerous butter- 
flies, many of which are common to Britain and continental Europe. 
Among others I recognised and captured the beautiful ‘ swallow- 
tail’d’* and ‘tortoise-shell’ butterflies? ;—the caterpillar of the lat- 
ter, being the same as that of Europe, and like it feeding on the nettle. 

The ‘painted lady’? is also abundant, as well as the large* 
and small ‘ cabbage butterflies*.’ ‘The black-veined white’ is 
among the most numerous, and many of the beautiful little species 
belonging to the Genus Polyommatus. 

* See notes at the end. 
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Here also beneath the decaying trunk of fallen trees I discovered 
in abundance some new species of land snails* belonging to the 
genera, nanina, and bulimus. 

Pheasants are plentiful down the khads, but it is hard work hunt- 
ing for them. 

The plass or pueras pheasant’ and another bird called, the khali® 
pheasant, are the commonest, but the mondai/> is to be met with 
towards the latter end of autumn and during the winter season, as 
also the woodcock®; indeed one of the latter birds, I saw flushed in 
the month of August, and a brace were seen at Simla this year in 
November. 

Wild hogs are abundant in the deep glens, where they shelter 
themselves all day, and at night sally forth to regale on the grain 
fields, much to the annoyance of the farmers ;—they also visit the 
higher and more open parts of the forest where they turn up the 
ground in search of aromatic roots, &c. 

Bears*, too, are numerous in the rocky glens, arriving from the 
colder parts of the hills in the autumn and staying during the winter, 
—retiring again to the interior about April, as the weather becomes 
hotter. 

Besides these, many other animals are inhabitants of this forest, 
such as the leopard®, leopard cat®, the hill fox®, and troops of lun- 
goors®, as also the musk deer® and flying squirrel?®. 

The former animal is seldom seen except at night when it prowls 
about the sheep-folds, and is often as much the terror and pest of the 
poor highland villagers, as the more formidable tiger is to the inhabi- 
tants of the plains. 

At Simla where the leopard is by no means scarce, it is necessary 
at nightfall to shut up the dogs, or they would, invariably sooner or 
later, as indeed numbers do, fall victims to the voracity of this prowl- 
ing savage. Even in open day, dogs are frequently snatched up by 
this animal, when hunting along the wooded banks, only a few yards 
from their masters. Instances are even on record of their entering 
houses at night when the doors have been incautiously left open. 

Large tracts of the forest of the Mahdssu have of late years been 
cleared for the purpose of planting potatoes, which thrive well on 
sloping grounds and are cultivated to a great extent, vast quantities 
being annually sent to the plains for sale. 

The magnificent timber which once abounded here is fast falling 
beneath the woodman’s axe, and it is to be feared that ere long, the 


* Ursus Thibetanus. 
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so much vaunted beauty of this forest, will have passed away. The 
demand for good timber, for the purposes of building, since Simla 
became a resort for invalids, has been so great, that the needy and 
money-loving Ranas, have turned the gigantic beauties of the forest, 
to account, and many places are beginning to look quite bare and 
naked from the constant drain upon them. 

It is more than probable, if this destruction continues, that in a few 
years the forest will be ruined; for it is a curious and melancholy 
fact, that but very few young trees are springing up to supply the 
places of the parent stock. 

Many fine trees are also destroyed by the practice of setting fire to 
the jangal grass, for the turpentine which exudes so plentifully from 
the pine trees, immediately takes fire and the bark of the tree is de- 
stroyed at the base. The consequence is that rain finds a lodgment and 
rots the outer wood, which having become soft is immediately disco- 
_ vered and attacked by insects, and the tree in a short time withers and 
falls. Hundreds of these trees as also many fine oaks are to be seen in 
every stage of disease, both standing and fallen, and almost all arising 
in the first instance from the fire having injured or destroyed the bark 
around the base. 

In this stage, stage-beetles*, capricorn beetles* and also the click 
-beetles® whose larve are nourished in decaying trees, are all busy in 
completing what the fire has commenced, and even a species of snail* 
contributes much to the ultimate ruin of the sturdy oak by boring 
into every hole and crevice and reducing the fibre of the wood to the 
‘consistency of moist sawdust. 

It is upon such trees that the woodpeckers, in search of insects 
within, bore innumerable holes, and although they are labouring with 
the laudable intent of destroying the hidden foe, yet they also in no 
small degree hasten the decay of the wood, by boring so many fresh 
inlets for the rain and snow. 

It must be remembered however, that these much abused birds 
never attack a sound and healthy tree, and their share in the de- 
struction of a decaying one, may be forgiven, on the certaintv 
of its being destroyed even without their aid, by the insects already 
within it. 

The highest peak of Muahdssé is 9140 feet above the level of the 
sea; but the Devi temple, past which the road runs, is only 9078 
feet, after which the road gradually descends for about two miles 
through the forest to Fdgi, where there is a small bungalow of one 
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room, belonging to government, and which is the usual halting-place 
for travellers, being about twelve miles from Simta. 

The elevation of the bungalow is 8040 feet. 

From this place a road branches off through the Jubal country 
towards the Chor mountain, which is one of the lions usually visited 
by travellers, and attains an elevation of 12,149 feet. The road 
across the hills to Masuri also lies in the same direction. 

At Fugu we halted one day and on the 24th September pursued 
our march towards Mattidna, which is the second stage from Szmla 
to the cantonment of Kotgarh, and where there is another small 
bungalow of one room. Elevation 8070 feet. 

The grassy hills between Fdgué and Mattiana produce during the 
rains, immense quantities of a species of orchis, called by the natives 
‘‘ salep misrt,”’ the roots of which are sometimes collected and 
dried, and afterwards brought to Simla or sent to the plains for sale. 
If care and culture were bestowed upon these plants and the drying 
of the roots properly attended to, why might not the hill plant equal 
the famous Persian and Turkish salep misri, which is now sold at 
such high prices as almost to preclude the possibility of using it ? 
The hill plant grows at Simla and is pretty generally diffused over 
the interior, and as it may be had in almost any quantities, an im- 
portant and nourishing addition to the diet of infants and invalids 
might be furnished at a reasonable and even cheap rate. 

The road from Fagz is seen for miles running along the side of a 
bare hill, which on one side shuts out the view, while on the other 
are deep glens with here and there a few houses. It is a long and 
dreary march of about 14 miles, and as the party I was with were 
keen sportsmen, we agreed to breakfast at a wood about half-way, and 
three miles beyond the old fort of Theog, which stands on an eminence 
near the road and is 8013 feet above the sea. 

After breakfast we beat the forest for game and found a musk deer 
and some plass pheasants, as also the hill partridge and the shikari 
of the party brought in some chicérs®. 

The whole of this day we walked on leisurely down the khads for the 
two-fold purpose of finding game and avoiding the dreary road to 
Mattiana. In the evening we came to our encamping ground in the 
bed of the glen below Mattidna bungalow, on the banks of a stream, 
which wound along among the bluff rocks and thickly wooded hills, 
giving a beautiful and romantic appearance to the scene which is 
here highly picturesque, the banks of the glen rising some hundreds 
of feet high on either side, and clothed to the top with trees and 
brushwood. 
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Here we found that beautiful little flower, parochetus communis, 
figured in Roytz’s Illustrations. It was growing in profusion among 
the damp rocks and caves on the banks of the stream. I have since 
found that it is common also at Simla. 

In the morning just before daybreak on the 25th we heard the hill 
blackbirds singing very sweetly from the woods above us. The song 
is not unlike that of the European blackbird. These beautiful birds 
commence singing about the middle of autumn and continue their 
songs throughout the winter and spring, after which they betake 
themselves to the interior, being autumnal and winter visitants rather 
than constant residents of the lower hills, although a few may be 
occasionally met with throughout the year. In the winter season 
they are found as low down as the vale of Pinjore. 

At daybreak on the 26th September we ascended a very steep 
hill towards Ndgkunda, breakfasting about half-way, by the side of a 
hill stream and then continuing our journey. On this road are plenty 
of chicores and a few were shot by the party. 

At Ndgkunda we found two gentlemen from Simla who had come 
thus far to see the beauties of the interior before leaving India for 
home. In consequence of this rencontre we halted a day and beat the 
wood for game. Some plass and khaly pheasants were killed, 
and a male musk deer was brought in by one of the shikari. 

The bungalow at this place is larger than those of Fugu and 
Mattidna, possessing one large and two small rooms, which afford 
very comfortable accommodation to travellers. The elevation is 
9016 feet. 

The scenery from this place is very beautiful. 

The cantonment of Kotgarh is seen in a slope in the distance, and is 
much lower than Ndgkunda, and surrounded by mountains of every 
shade, from the deepest forest green, to the bare and barren rock, 
while the long line of eternal snows towers far above them all in the 
back ground. In the khads below the bungalow we found several 
nut trees with fruit on them, and very similar to filberts in appear- 
ance, but all were rotten, and judging from the number of nuts strewed 
upon the ground, all of which were likewise rotten and were the fruit 
of the preceding year, I should be inclined to think that few ever 
ripened. Dr. Gerarp mentions having found them rotten in 1818. 

The nut tree here grows to a good size, and unlike the hazel bushes 
of Europe, is really a large tree, springing up some height before the 
branches spread out, and the trunks of many exceeding a man’s body 
in girth. The‘tallest trees must have been from 30 to 40 feet high 
at least. 
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Flowers of different kinds are here abundant, every open space or 
grassy hill being studded with various colors; the gnemone discol- 
or, parnassia nubicola, and potentilla pteropoda of RoyiE are innu- 
merable, while in the deep glens or khads, growing in damp vege- 
table moulds, a beautiful white species of cypripedium is found, as also 
a very large white lily, which grows to a height of 6 or 7 feet. 

Here also we found a fruit resembling.a wild quince, but growing 
on large trees, with leaves very similar to those of the nut trees. 

Another fruit was brought us, which in taste was something like 
the sloe, the stone somewhat resembling that of the little wild 
cherry of Britain. The tree is tall and at first sight resembles the 
cherry tree, but the fruit grows on the stalks in a different manner, 
being placed at unequal distances up a long straight stem. The hill 
people call the tree yummoo, (jamu.) 

These forests are also well stocked with splendid yew trees and 
pines of enormous growth. The birch is said by travellers to grow 
here also, but we were not fortunate enough to see any. 

On the afternoon of this day a shower of rain fell and the wind 
was very cold; the snow evidently falling fast over the snowy range 
which was very white. The sky black and threatening. 

On the 27th after breakfast we started from Ndgkunda and crossed 
the top of Hatté or Whartu, a steep hill in the neighbourhood about 
10,656 feet high. From the top of this mountain a splendid view 
opens upon the traveller, and some of the houses at Szmla are seen, 


while the snowy range, in its vast extent is laid open. Here I took. 


some fine specimens of snails* of the genera nanina and bulimus, 
among the loose stones and ruins of the old Gurkha forts which crest 
this mountain. The shells of the former genus, far exceed in size, 
those of the warmer hills of Mahdsst. Here, also, on the very top of 
the ruins, I found a solitary plant of mulgedium manorhizum in flower, 
its roots firmly wedged in between the massive stones. 

There are a few stone huts on the top of this hill erected by an 
officer, as a temporary shooting box. After resting awhile and enjoy- 
ing the fine view, we went down the opposite side of the mountain 
and a few miles farther on brought us to our encamping ground at a 
place called Lagie beneath a hill crowned with the ruins of an old 
fort of that nameyand a short distance above a village called Shail. 

From this village excellent coolies are procurable and we got all 
necessary supplies very easily, the villagers coming into camp with 
grain, ghee and milk. 

Part of the road after leaving Hatti, lay through a wood and was 
frequently interrupted by fallen timber. In the open parts among 
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beautiful flowers of different kinds and colors, gave a very pleasing 
effect to the scene. At one part of the road, an otherwise bare rock, 
was bedecked with numerous plants of mu/gedium muanorhizum of 
Royzs, while in the first I gathered the golden flowers of ‘ corvi- 
sartia indica.” 

Here again European forms of butterflies presented themselves, 
sporting among the flowers of the forest. The ‘large tortoise-shell’” 
and ‘ brimstone butterflies,” were recognized, as also the ‘ marbied 
white’ and two others which appear to be but varieties of the 
European insects argynnis aglaia and vanessa atalanta. | 

Many others peculiar to these hills were also noticed. 

Not finding ground to ride over during the latter part of this 
march some of the party sent back their ponies. 

The distance travelled this day was about 12 miles, of which the 
first five or six were very steep. The elevation of Bagie is 9084 
feet; the village from which our supplies came is 7400 feet. 

Early on the morning of the 28th September we resumed our march 
and found the whole way beautifully varied with flowers, chiefly of a 
species resembling a blue China aster. The road or rather track, lay 
sometimes through deep and shady woods, every now and then 
opening out upon grassy hills, at other times leading up over rugged 
rocks resembling steps, with scarcely room sufficient for our feet ; 
the scenery was indeed beautiful and grand by turns, one while pre- 
senting verdant meadows, thickly begemmed with flowers, and bounded 
by dark woods of various shades, at another time changing to dark 
and frowning rocks, towering high in wild confusion, like the ruins 
of some ancient and mighty castle of the fabled giants. In shady 
places hoar frost was lying thick upon the grass. The path became 
at length so rugged and unfit for riding over, that we sent back the 
rest of our ponies and determined to perform the remainder of our 
trip on foot, which soon proved a case of necessity. 

We breakfasted about half-way, on the side of a grassy hill, near a 
large flock of sheep which were folded beneath a huge overhanging 
rock, and guarded by several fierce and powerful hill dogs. 

Large flocks of sheep are pastured on these open patches, and as the 
pasture is consumed they are driven on to others, always tended by 
their sagacious and watchful guardians the dogs, to whom indeed 
the care of the flock is almost entirely trusted, the men lying idly 
by or knitting shoes and socks of worsted. When in want of a 
sheep or lamb we found great difficulty in inducing these people to 
part with one out of a flock of several hundreds; if we succeeded in 
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attaining one, it was always lame, sick or past breeding and only fit 
for our dogs. 

The reason is, because the sheep are a great and indeed their 
only source of profit, and are kept for the sake of the wool which is 
manufactured into blankets and coarse looees (/iiis) and sold or bartered 
for other necessaries. 

After breakfast we again pursued our journey over similar ground, 
and at length halted on the side of another open grassy hill called by 
the guides Tutu, the village of Thar being far below us in the 
khad. Supplies of grain, ghee and milk were easily procured. 

On the side of this hill and along the latter part of the march since 
breakfast, plants of the wild iris were abundant and apparently of two 
kinds: I say apparently, because I could only judge so, from the 
seeds, which differed not only in size and color, but grew somewhat 
differently, the largest seeds being close to the ground on a short stalk, 
and the smaller kind raised on a stalk of six or seven inches long. 
The plants had long ceased to flower, as the seeds were ripe and 
falling. 

Some of these plants and seeds I collected and on my return to 
Simla, the former were planted and have this year (1837) put forth 
beautiful dark flowers of about half the size of the garden iris, and 
having the outer or hanging petals spotted with deep lilac, instead of 
being somewhat striated as in the cultivated plants at Simla: the 
whole flower is much darker. Whether known or not I leave 
botanists to. decide. 

This place was the first good monaul ground we came to, and the 
sportsmen of our party shot several fine birds in the afternoon. It 
is a beautiful sight to see a cock monaul rise from the cover; he takes 
wing rapidly down the khad, uttering a loud and musical whistle 
which he quickly repeats during his descent, until he again alights. 
They are very fond of perching themselves on the top of some bare 
rock or stone and thence surveying the ground around them. In the 
morning and evening while feeding, it is difficult to get near them, as 
they are wary birds, but the best time to get them is during the heat 
of the day when they are lazily reposing among the brushwood covers 
and are unwilling to rise, thus allowing you to come near enough to 
make pretty certain of bringing them down. Being strong birds, 
they sometimes manage to carry away a good deal of shot. 

A sportsman can generally tell whether birds are in the neighbour- 
hood, by observing the holes which they make in the ground in search 
of roots and insects. It isa curious thing, that when the monaul is 
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kept in confinement the bill, from wanting the friction caused by 
digging in the ground, becomes very long and hooked. 

One of the party here shot a sclitary snipe in a small patch of 
hoggy ground near the camp. It is identical with that described by 
Mr. Hopason as the galinago solitaria of Nepdl. 

After breakfast on the 29th we started over very hilly ground and 
narrow broken paths, guided by the shikaris of the party, and made 
a short march to a nameless place in the forest, on the side of a hill. 
No village being near us, we were obliged to bring on supplies from 
the last halting ground. Wild iris again abundant. 

To-day some monauls and a young musk deer were shot. It has 
often been said that the musk deer is not eatable on account of the 
strong flavour of musk imparted to the flesh. We had the young deer 
dressed and all pronounced it to be excellent, and in my opinion, far 
surpassing any venison I have tasted in India. 

The young deer has no musk bag and therefore cannot be offensive, 
and the same must apply to the female, who is also destitute of the 
musk. An old male may very possibly be bad eating, but so I sus- 
pect would be an old he-goat !! 

On the 30th we marched up very steep and rocky ground, breakfast- 
ing at the edge of a wood and afterwards pushing on again over - 
narrow paths, sometimes affording barely sufficient room for our feet. 
One of our party unfortunately fell and cut his knee, in consequence 
of which he came on very slowly, and complained much of pain. 

This day we encamped ata village called Shurmallee. 

Chicores and college pheasants were abundant here. Supplies of 
grain, ghee and milk procurable. We saw here among the trees, 
large flocks of the beautiful scarlet flycatcher and its yellow female, 
(muscipeta flammea,) as also the nutcracker crow. 

Both of these birds are common at certain seasons at Simla, Mahds- 
si and other places in the interior. I saw also at this place a fine 
hill fox. 

There is a quarry of very good clay slate at this place, with which 
the houses in the village are roofed. Supplies of grain are by no 
means scarce among the villages on this route, and so far from being 
inconvenienced by the demands of our servants and coolies, as we had 
been led to expect, they have sufficient to trade upon and send grain 
of different kinds to Rampur and other places. The country is well 
cultivated and judging from the appearance of the crops, and the healthy 
and well clad natives in the villages, the produce must be plentiful. 

oz 
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Having halted a day for our wounded companion we again resumed 
our journey on the 2nd October up a very precipitous and rocky 
ascent of several miles, and had rather a fatiguing march, the latter 
part of the way lying through dense forests with occasional enormous 
masses of rocks intercepting our path ; caves and traces of bears were 
numerous. We at length encamped in the middle of the forest with 
beautiful bold rocky scenery around us. Here, close to us in an 
opening of the forest was another large flock of sheep. 

Whilst engaged in collecting mosses and lichens, which were here 
very beautiful and growing in abundance on the-trees, I was startled 
at hearing a bear roar at no great distance from me. On returning to 
camp however, to give notice to the sportsmen of the circumstance, 
I learned that a shikéri had come suddenly upon the animal which 
caused him to roar, while he scuttled away in one direction and the 
shikari another as fast as their legs could carry them, both wonder- 
ing no doubt, why his enemy did not seize him! We failed in finding 
him again. 

The night was very cold and the water froze in the jugs. This day 
our supplies came from a village called Thargong, in the perguna of 
Suppael, at some distance down the khads below us, and the zemin- 
dar who was a fine ruddy-faced fellow, was very fond of snuff, which 
he carried wrapped up in a piece of paper, and stuck in the rim of 
his bonnet. Having a box in my pocket, which was labelled, and had 
once contained, “ antibilious pills,” I presented it to him, with which 
he appeared highly delighted, twisting and turning it about much 
after the manner of a monkey, and laughing and talking with his 
companions on his good fortune. He instantly put his snuff into it, 
took a pinch with an air of some consequence and threw the paper 
from him; this was secured by one of his followers, as being very 
strongly impregnated with tobacco, it answered the double purpose 
of snuff and snuff-box ! 

The dress of the people hitherto consisted of the common cloth hill- 
cap rolled up all round, and the body clothed with blanket fitted close 
over the breast, plaited round the waist and falling to the knee, like 
a highlander’s kilt; on their feet they wear a sort of half shoe, half 
sandal, sometimes made of string plaited like chain work, with soles of 
the same or of leather; others are made of coarse hill cloth or blanket 
and soled with leather. : 

In cold weather, too, they wear blanket trowsers, wrinkled and 
close fitting from the ankle to the knee, round which it becomes full 
and loose so as not to offer an impediment in climbing a hill. 
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In the tout ensemble of a well dressed hill-man of the interior, 
there is a rough and independent bearing which added to the distant 
resemblance in dress, not unpleasingly reminds one of the sturdy 
mountaineer of old Scotia. In make they are robust and well limbed, 
with legs that would be far from disgracing even the much loved 
tartan of the Gael. 

The ottah or flour is carried in the skins of goats roughly formed 
into bags, with the hair left on. 

Our march on the 3rd October was long, owing to the scarcity of 
water, and the path lay one while over dark and frowning rocks with 
the traces of bears on every side; and at another, through deep 
forest tracts. . 

The changes of temperature were here very great, for over the bare 
rocky pathway the sun glowed with such vigour, that we were com- 
pelled to toil up the steep ascents with our coats thrown off, while on 
entering the forest tracts, the air struck so damp and chill that we 
were glad to put them on again. At length we halted beneath a lofty 
hill, called Callag or Carrag, far removed from any village. On the 
hill above us we found a bed of juniper bushes, the birch tree and 
mountain ash, while at the lower ground where we were encamped, 
currant bushes both black and red were in abundance, and all bearing 
quantities of fruit, but possessing little flavour. 

Here again we found the monaul and also the Cornish chough® or 
red-legged crow (phyrrocorax graculus). Bears were very numerous 
and their traces quite fresh, and covering the ground in the vicinity 
of the currant bushes, which were broken down and destroyed in 
many places, in the attempt to obtain the fruit. 

After breakfast the next morning we proceeded down a steep and 
wooded glen, the path often interrupted by a hill stream, over which 
sometimes we had difficulty in passing; fallen timber also impeded 
our progress nota little. This glen was thickly wooded the whole way 
and at last debouched upon a very pretty spot enclosed between high 
hills. Here we encamped at a small village called Demrara, in the 
perguna of Bansdrr. Supplies procurable. 

Walnuts, peaches and crab apples were here growing wild in the 
jangals. The chough was very numerous at this place, roosting 
among the rugged cliffs above our encampment. 

In the lower and moister parts of the glen during this day’s march 
we found many plants of the beautiful mulgedium sagittatum, a figure 
of which occurs in Roytu’s illustrations; the plants were in flower 
and also bearing seed. 
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At this place I purchased as a curiosity, a small hookah. It is 
made of the horn of a wild goat® and is one of the simplest and 
roughest pieces of workmanship I have seen. The bowl is formed of 
the horn, the largest end of which is stopped with wax and resin, 
while in the smaller end areed is inserted to draw the smoke through. 
On the upper edge of the horn near the broad end, another small reed 
is fixed which supports an unbaked clay chillum to receive the 
tobacco. 

On the morning of the 5th we walked up a steep ascent to a large 
village called Rowul or Role where we rested awhile under the shade 
of a magnificent horse-chestnut tree. 

The temple at this place was ornamented with the horns of the 
Jehr and also of goats. It seems a common practice in these hills, 
when a person wishes for the birth of an heir or the successful accom. 
plishment of any undertaking, to sacrifice a goat or a sheep to the 
deity. 

The sacrifice is performed by beheading the animal with a sacrificing 
axe of a particular shape, generally called a dangrah,—by Europeans 
termed a Jubal axe, from the circumstance of the best being manu- 
factured in the Jubal country, near the Chor mountain. The animal 
when killed is taken home and eaten and the horns hung up at the 
door of the temple as a propitiatory offering to the Devi. There is 
a temple in almost every village and all have these offerings hanging 
about them. ‘There is generally also a temple of this kind erected on 
the summits of the highest hills. On the tops of very high mountains 
and far from any habitation are often seen piles of stones, such as in 
the highlands of Scotland would be called ‘‘ cairns ;” these piles are de- 
dicated to Devt who seems to be the favourite deity of the hill people*. 
Every person who has occasion to pass these cairns, or whose piety 
may lead him to them, places a stone upon the heap as an act of 
homage to the deity, and when these have become too high to be 
easily reached others are commenced. On these piles very fine speci- 
mens of horns of different animals are placed, and sometimes real 
curiosities may be purloined from them, bnt of course by stealth, for 
the natives would not fail to resent the affront offered to their gods, 
if they discovered it. We saw these piles, but found no horns. The 
elevation of Rowul is 9400 feet above the level of the sea. 

Having rested here awhile, we again ascended a very steep and rocky 
pass of great height, and after a long and fatiguing march in a hot 


* With good reason, Pdrbatt being the daughter of the sacred mountain, 
(see Mruu’s Uma, J. A. S. vol. II.)—Ep. 
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sun, halted at a village called Yachli or Hinchli, in the perguna of 
Rijghar. 

From this place we had a splendid view of the Rowal ghat or 
pass, covered with snow and distant as a crow flies, about 12 miles. 
It lay to the left of our route. This pass attains an elevation of 
15,555 feet. Some fine horse-chestnut trees and elms overhang this 
village. The latter trees were sadly disfigured, being little better 
than tall trunks with knots of young shoots springing out here and 
there ; this is occasioned by the practice of cutting the tender branches 
and young shoots for sheep and cattle during the winter and other 
seasons when pasture is scarce. 


A few chicores and college pheasants were all the game we could 
find. 


On the 6th we descended into a khad, at the bottom of which ran a 
deep and rapid mountain torrent called the Undraiié river, which 
runs down and joins the Pabbar at Shérgaon. This foaming torrent 
we were obliged to cross on what seemed to us inexperienced travel- 
lers a very rude and frightful bridge. It was merely the trunk of a 
tree with one side shaved flat, thrown across the river at a height of 
between 40 and 50 feet above the water, which ran roaring and boiling 
along between two enormous masses of rock. A fall from this rude 
bridge would in all probability have been fatal, for should a person 
escape falling on the rock, he would inevitably be carried down by the 
torrent, and probably receive some stunning blow in his rapid descent, 
and be drowned before he could make an effort to save himself. 

We hesitated for a short time, but finding no place to cross the 
river except at this bridge, we of necessity took courage and passed 
over one after the other, by holding the hand of a shikari who pre- 
ceded us. Even our hill people hesitated and one man did actually 
trust himself to the stream in preference. Two sheep attempted to cross 
but one of them slipping fell over, and was carried down a long way 
before he could get out again; the other one seeing his companion 
fall, turned back, jumped into the stream and swam across with some 
difficulty. The one that fell would not make a second attempt and 
was carried over on a man’s back. Some of our dogs even were car- 
ried over ! 

After crossing this stream we climbed a hill for a few miles, till we 
came to a spring of water, where we stopped to breakfast and after- 
wards continued our route to a village called Cabal or Khabar where 
we encamped. 

The natives of this place differed much in appearance from those of 
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the other villages we had passed. Many of them possessed a good 
deal of the Chinese cast of countenance, and had the beard and mous- 
tache growing in thin straggling tufts. Their eyes too were small and 
faces flattish. On their heads also they wore a different kind of cap, 
it being somewhat conical with a kind of tassel or button at the top. 
Others looked very like Jews and reminded me of the Bohras of 
Neemuch. 

Many splendid elms and horse-chestnut trees, as also mulberries 
were growing here. During the autumnal months, the grass and 
other plants are cut and made into hay for the cattle during the 
winter ; instead of being stacked, however it is loosely twisted into 
ropes of some length and then thrown across the branches of the trees 
near the villages, from whence a rope is taken as required. In other 
places it is made into small bundles and stuck or filed upon a long 
sharp pointed stake driven into the ground. 

The horse-chestnut trees grow to a very large size, throwing out 
immense branches which yield a shade wide enough to encamp un- 
der ; in October these trees were all bearing fruit nearly ripe, so that 
they must flower in spring or early summer. How beautiful must such 
enormous trees appear when covered with flowers ! 

We heard from these people that a party which preceded us to the 
Birenda pass, had lost three men.in a snow storm. 

After leaving Cabal we proceded along the side of a barren hill, 
for some miles, and then gradually descended to a mill stream, where 
we breakfasted. These mills or panchakkis are very numerous on 
the hill streams near a village, five or six being often turned by the 
same water, within a few yards of each other. 

After breakfast we continued our journey up a very long, steep and 
rocky height, having a beautiful valley below on the right hand, with 
the Pabbar river rolling and tumbling along through it, many water- 
falls from the precipitous rocks on our right, contributed much to the 
picturesque beauty of the scene. We found the sun so powerful during 
this day’s march, that we walked without our coats, and at length 
encamped beneath an immense walnut tree at a village called Pekha 
or Piki. 

Here we were presented with a small basket of Kandwar grapes and 
a quantity of very fine honey in the comb. 

Bees are domesticated in almost every village throughout Bassdhir, 
but are not kept in hives in the open air as in Europe ; the walls of 
the houses are made with several small square boxes in them which 
externally are even with the wall, and give egress and ingress to the 
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bees through a small round hole ; the door of this box or hive opens 
into the room, by which means the honey is easily taken out, and that 
too without, as in Europe, sacrificing a great number of the bees, for 
by blowing the smoke of burning grass or straw into the box through 
the doorway, the bees are driven out by the external hole, and thus 
the swarm is uninjured, and a portion of honey being left in the box, 
soon entices them back again. 

In this village was a temple of Devi only half finished, and the 
villagers begged us to give them some quicksilver as they intended 
to consecrate the building in two days’ time, and the mineral was 
required to complete the ceremony. 

On the 8th we started at daybreak and breakfasted at Janglig, 
which is the last, and according to Dr. Grrarp, the highest village in 
the valley of the Padbar, being 9257 feet above the sea, and is the 
usual halting-place for travellers, being about six miles and a half 
from Piki; but wishing to get on we proceeded another march 
through very pretty woods and interesting scenery to Litt. The 
latter part of the march, however, was wild and barren enough, no 
trees growing except a few straggling birches, and these ceased also 
before we got to Liti, the hills being merely clothed with rank 
grass and weeds. 

Several kinds of rose trees were in abundance in these forests, and 
on the open hills many beautiful flowers were still in blossom not- 
withstanding their proximity to the snow and the lateness of the 
season. The greater part were, however, bearing seed or had shed 
it. Many flowers which on our leaving Simla were only just opening 
were here bearing ripe seed or had shed it, and the reason is obvious 
enough, for in these cold and elevated regions winter treads so fast 
upon the heels of summer that were the frost to set in before the seeds 
were perfected, plants would be destroyed and thus all animals, and 
in a few years perennials also, would become extinct: by flowering 
early and shedding their seeds before the wintery blast has power to 
hurt them, this is beautifully guarded against! What care and fore- 
sight is here displayed by the allwise ruler of the seasons; what 
‘circumstance or event, however minute, however trifling it may 
appear to us, if the well being of this world be at all dependent on it, 
is overlooked or disregarded by his most gracious providence ? 

I collected great quautities of the seeds of a beautiful yellow flower 
called by Royie Corvisartia Indica; this author gives Pirpanjal 
and Cashmere as the habitats of the plant; I found it in flower on 
the side of Hattd mountain in the month of September and widely 
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spread over the open tracts between Janglig and Lit, bearing seeds, 
and afterwards at an elevation little short of 14,000 feet, among the 
snows above Lit, where it was also abundant and in seed. 

On this march the traces of bears were frequent. Near Lit?, we 
passed one of the “cairns ” above alluded to, and our servants placed 
a stone on it, passing on the right side of it, which we were informed 
was always the custom, it being considered unlucky to go the left 
side. 

At Liti is a bungalow, or rather an apology for one, there being 
windows without glass or shutters, and the two rooms wanting floors 
and ceilings. It is evident however that the planks of the ceiling have 
been torn down to furnish fuel for travellers. | We arrived late in the 
afternoon at this drear and desolate abode, which stands in a wild 
and totally uninhabited valley at the foot of the Burenda Pass*. The 
neighbouring and surrounding hills were covered with snow, and rose 
frowning above us to a great height. 

All cultivation and houses cease long before the entrance to the 
forest, and for seven or eight miles from Liéi no traces of inhabitants 
are seen. The place is well calculated to strike a chill into the breast of 
a traveller, and tired as we were, with all our coolies in the rear, and 
with some fear lest they should not come up that night, we looked 
around us on the still cold scene, with no pleasant feelings. 

The sun too, beginning to get low and the sharp cold of evening 
coming on, with still no signs of our coolies and baggage, we began to 
think of retracing our steps till we should meet them, and had actually 
commenced a retrograde movement, when some of the servants came 
up and told us that the coolies were not far behind, so we went back 
to the horrid looking bungalow. 

Our people at last coming up, we got the tents pitched and gave up 
the bungalow to our servants, as the night promised to be bitter cold. 

The water froze before 9 o’clock at night in our goglets and at 
daybreak the next morning the thermometer stood at 25°. 

The day broke on the morning of the 9th October, with thin fleecy 
clouds flying about and the villagers who had come on with us from 
Janglig with supplies of ottah, and who were in the habit of crossing 
the Pass, advised us not to attempt it that day, as it is always dan- 
gerous when clouds are about. We therefore deferred our journey, 


* This pass, generally known to Europeans as the ‘ Burenda Pass,’ is 
called by the natives Booren ghdtti and Bréoang ghditt. The last name is 
derived from that of a village on the Kandwar side. 
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We therefore deferred our journey, and ascended another hill over- 
hanging Lit: on the right bank of the Pabbar fromthe top of which 
is a waterfall, forming a stream which running do@n past the bunga- 
low gives it its name of Litt or Litung, and empties itself into the 
Pabbar. 

Near the top of this hill we crossed an immense bed of junipers, 
bearing flowers and berries with the same strong flavour as those of 
Europe. These were growing at an elevation little short of 14,000 
feet and above the lowest line of snow, yet here among the moss scat- 
tered beneath them, I found shells of the genera Nanina* and Bulimus. 
The difference between these and others apparently of the same species 
which | discovered at Mahdssu and Hatti consists in size only. 

In the former localities they are larger and less ventricose in the 
whorls, but the colors and markings are the same, as it would also ap- 
pear are their habits, for at this spot, where snow lies for a great part 
of the year and which borders on the regions of eternal snows, the ani- 
mal closes the aperture of the shell with the same thin gumlike sub- 
stance as those of the warmer hills of Mahdssi. 

From Litz to the waterfall, is a steep and somewhat difficult ascent, 
of about 2000 or 2500 feet, after which a flat piece of land walled round 
with lofty snow-clad peaks, presents itself, through which the stream 
that supplies the waterfall, and which owes its origin to the snows 
above, slowly winds along. 

Here I found some beautiful flowers growing among the moss and 
lichens above which they scarcely peeped, as if afraid to lift their 
heads into the chill and desolate region around them. Some of them 
occur in Roytx’s work on the Him4layan Flora such as ‘‘ Dolomiea 
macrocephaia,’ which was abundant and in flower! and “ Corvisartza 
Indica,” widely spread and in seed. 

Numbers of shrew mice (Arvicola) are found at Lifé and high up the 
hills around it, as also a species of marmot®. This latter is about the 
size of a large rat, but the countenance and general formation exter- 
nally have more the appearance of a young rabbit than a rat, especially 
as the tail, so conspicuous in the rats, is wanting in this little animal. 
One of these we were fortunate enough to capture; the length was 
scarcely six inches. Upper incisors with a deep groove; fur above 
deep gray like a rabbit, with a reddish tinge over the head, shoulders 
and sides. Whiskers very long. Ears rounded. It seems most 
nearly to approach the Arctomys Bobac of Desmarsst, or Mus arctomys 
of Patxas, which is said to be found in Poland and northern Russia, 
but the length is given as 15 inches, whereas this is barely six. 
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They burrow like rats on the side of the grassy hills. Some of our 
party said they saw much larger ones than that above described, in 
which case there Were two kinds, as our specimen, judging from the 
teeth, was decidedly adult. 

Roytx figures an animal very similar to this, which he obtained 
from the Chor mountain, under the name of ‘ Lagomys Alpinus,” 
Desm. or “ L. Pika,’ Georr. 

I hesitate to decide whether our animal is distinct from that of Di 
Roryie because the specimen was so stiffened and dried when I had 
leisure to examine it, that I could not ascertain whether the incisors 
were those of Lagomys or Arctomys, and it is possible that what I con- 
sidered a groove in the upper incisors, may be the separating line 
of the teeth, and in this case I should consider the animal identical 
with Royzx’s. I shallsoon be able I hope to decide, as men are gone 
in search of specimens, both to the Chor and Burenda Pass. 

After staying a short time in this dreary spot and collecting as 
many seeds as I could conveniently carry, I folowed the rest of the 
party who had already got far on their way down again, for the clouds 
had now gathered all round very heavy and promised a storm; the 
wind too became high and bitterly cold and very shortly after we had 
regained our tents, we experienced a fall of hail, while up the dreaded 
Pass, the snow was falling fast and made us sensible of the risk we 
should have run in attempting to cross it on such an uncertain day. 

After the storm, which did not last long with us although the pass 
continued obscured and hazy, I went a short way up one of the hills 
to gather the seeds of some plants I had observed in the morning, 
and was in a shower of snow all the time; some of the party went up 
another hill a little way and experienced the same thing, while around 
our tents it was all clear again. 

The seeds alluded to, were of a pretty little plant very abundant 
near Litt bungalow, called by Rove ‘“ Gualtherta nummularidides ;” 
the seed-pods were of a bright blue color, and as numbers were grow- 
ing on the same plant, they had a very pretty effect, peeping half hidden 
from behind the small dark green leaves. Here, also, I found a large 
bed of wild shalots. 

At night it became very cold and a sharp frost set in; the thermo- 
meter at daybreak again standing at 25°, and at sunrise or when the 
sun topped the easternside of the khad, it stood at 29°. 

10th October. Thin clouds were seen as yesterday, but owing to a 
good deal of discussion having taken place the previous evening, we 
determined to try the Pass, intending merely to look over it and return. 
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For this purpose we took a guide and started. The path from Lété 
wound along the side of a bare hill through a glen, which gradually 
became more confined and rugged, as we neared the Pass. On either 
hand, steep precipitous rocks towered above us to the height of about 
3000 feet ; near their base on the left of the Pabbar a few straggling 
birches were seen, and not far above them commenced the snow which 
became gradually deeper towards the summit of the cliffs. Along the 
bottom of this narrow glen, ran the Pabdar river, roaring and foaming 
as it dashed along over the rocks and stones, in its rapid and head- 
long descent from animmensely thick field of snow, to the left of 
the Pass, from which it takes its source. The end of this frightful 
glen is closed by the Bwrenda or Bruang Pass, whose highest peaks 
tower up to the height of 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Our guide watched the sky very narrowly during our approach to 
the gorge, and did not seem to think we had chosen a very favorable 
day for our ascent. Every thing was calm and still as death, and 
not a living creature was seen save the little marmot darting into its 
hole and the vulture-eagle roaring aloft over the snow-clad rocks. 
As we advanced however we heard the heavy sound which in moun- 
tainous countries often foretells a storm, and which I had heard on 
the preceding day. Similar sounds are emitted by some of the Scotch 
hills as Betn-douran in Glenorchy, and even the great falls on the 
river Tummel north of Shichallain are said to give warning of the 
approaching tempest*. The highlanders call this the ‘spirit of the 
mountain shrieking,” and our guide seemed to entertain some idea of 
the kind, for he stopped and, turning to us, said something in his 
unintelligible hill patois, which to us sounded like, mallah banch 
bolta hait.”’ 

Far above us, among the snows that crested the rocks to our left, 
we saw some of the Bharal® or wild sheep which are only found in the 
most inaccessible places. 

We had now ascended some way and our breathing began to be 
affected, obliging us occasionally to pause and rest. 

Before us lay the Pass now plainly laid open, and beneath it, to our 
very feet, was spread a bed of broken and disjointed rocks of every 

* Stewart’s History of the Highlanders. 

+ Although we made him repeat the words several times, we could make 
nothing of it, and therefore construed them after our own fashion, viz. that 
** Mother Bunch was speaking!1!’’ The guides declared that when these sounds 
were heard thrice during the day, i. e. morning, noon and evening, it was a sure 


sign of a storm or bad weather. [Queré Himdla‘ bach’ bolid hai, ‘ the mountain 
cries ‘escape.’— ip. | 
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size, hurled together in wild confusion from their original position on 
the heights above by the combined effects of frost and heat, each 
succeeding year apparently adding something to the general wreck 
produced by the wintery warring of the elements since the world 
began. Over these disjointed masses was spread an almost unbroken 
sheet of driven snow, which concealing alike the rocks and chasms 
beneath, proved a difficult and somewhat treacherous path. | 

Whilst pausing here to take breath, we espied something red lying 
beneath a ledge of rock at no great distance from us, and sending a 
man to reconnoitre, found it to be a human body rolled up in a red 
rezai and frozen to death! 

Our guide now without speaking, resumed the path at a quick pace 
as much as to say ‘‘make haste, or you see what might happen.” 
We followed and a very few paces again brought us to another frozen 
victim lying on our path. 

His head was bound up in his waistband and part of it drawn 
across his eyes, as if to protect them from the driving snow, and he 
had fallen apparently exhausted on his back, with the left arm out- 
stretched and the hand clenched; one leg was drawn up and much 
cut by the stones among which he lay, while the other was extended. 
The mouth was open, but the eyes were partly closed, probably from 
the pressure of the bandage over them. These two poor wretches were 
part of Dr. Powrxt’s attendants of whose loss we had heard at Cabul. 
Soaring round above the body were a pair of vulture-eagles*, who 
seemed waiting for some assurance that life was extinct ere they 
ventured to descend to their repast. The body was still fresh and 
emitted no stench whatever, owing to the coldness and elevation of 
this desolate region, although it must have lain there for at least a 
fortnight, the party having been overtaken by a snow storm about 
the 26th of the previous month (September) at which time we had rain 
at Nugkunda and remarked the unsettled appearance of the weather 
over the snowy range. The bearded vulture waited but for some 
token of decomposition to pounce upon his prey, and until such took 
place, (so healthy appeared the body) he could not distinguish be- 
tween sleep and death! 

Is not this additional evidence that, ‘‘ sight and scent combined,” 
are the means by which the vulture is directed to his prey? His 
quick eye had rested on the prostrate form below, but efluvium was 
wanting to assure him that the banquet was prepared. 

The sight of these poor frozen wretches, apparently in rude health 
at the time of their death, damped our spirits a good deal and we 
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pushed on towards the summit, now fully convinced that the stories 
we had heard, of the dangers of the Pass, were but too well founded. 

Three of our party had reached the top, but I was still about 200 
yards from it, feeling so sick and my head aching so much 
from the reflection of the sun on the snow, over which we were 
climbing, that I could not walk fast, which the guide perceiving he 
at once said, ‘‘ We cannot wait here, so come down,” and away he 
went, followed by the party who had gained the summit, for the 
clouds had gathered thick and fast during our ascent and promised a 
storm. On passing me, they warned me to turn and I nothing loath 
obeyed them instantly. 

The time occupied in ascending and returning was about 43 hours, 
and we had scarcely arrived at the encampment, when snow began 
to fall, and sick of the spot from the frightful and desolate scenes we 
had witnessed, orders were at once given to strike the tents and we 
marched off towards the forest on the road back. Never was an 
order more cheerfully obeyed or an encampment more speedily struck 
than was ours, anda smile gladdened the face of each shivering coolie 
as he trudged along beneath his burthen, from those regions of 
gloom and death. 

Hail and snow fell occasionally during our march and at last we 
halted for the night in the forest about six miles from Liti, having 
walked at least eighteen miles during the day, and all right glad to 
get away from the horrid place we had left. 

It afterwards proved that we had not left the Pass a minute too 
soon, for the next morning the ground was white with snow as low 
down, as our encamping ground at the bungalow! The forest near 
Lttt abounds with game of the pheasant tribe; we did not stay to 
shoot however, as we were anxious to get back to Simla, some of the 
party being obliged to return to the plains. A monaul was killed and 
several others heard as also plass. A bear too was followed by a 
shikari but without success. 

On our return from Léti we fell in with three or four men from 
Janglig all carrying skins of attah on their backs; they told us 
they were going across the Pass'into Kandwar to barter their flour 
for salt which they sell to the neighbouring villages. That night 
they would sleep near the foot of the Pass beneath some bold 
projecting rock or at the bungalow, and push across the next 
morning while the weather was fine and the day before them. The 


storms seem to gather and break about the turn of the day, or one 
or two o'clock in the afternoon. 
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On the morning of the 11th October we proceeded to Janglig 
where we again stopped to breakfast after a downhill march, beneath 
a grove of large elm and horse-chestnut trees. Here we found im- 
mense quantities of small garnets imbedded in the mica slate with 
which the walls are built. After breakfast we proceeded down a very 
steep and rocky road to the banks of the Sapan, a stream which 
empties itself into the Padbbar, and over which is a tolerable sankho; 
from this our road lay through a very beautiful glen on the banks of 
the Pabbar ; it was thickly wooded and by the side of the path many 
beautiful flowers were growing, and among them several species of 
impatiens or wild balsam, one of them of a pure milky white. 

This day we encamped again at Ptkt which has an elevation of 
8759 feet. The distance from Janlig is about 63 miles. 

From Piki, instead of retracing our steps to Simla, by the route 
we had come, i. e. keeping the heights and marching across the ridge 
of the hills, we proceeded by the regular road down the valley of the 
Pabbar, which is a most beautiful and richly cultivated country, with 
the river from which it derives its name running through it. The 
crops are chiefly rice and are abundant. Pulse of several kinds is also 
grown here. 

From the accounts we had heard, before leaving Simla, of the 
poverty of the natives and the scarcity of supplies in the interior, we 
were prepared to see a country almost void of cultivation. 

This, however, is far from being thecase, and in the valley of the Pabbar 
especially, the luxuriance of the crops could scarcely be exceeded. In- 
deed, throughout our trip, nothing could be more opposed to such an 
idea, the natives stout and healthy in appearance, their clothing good, 
and crops luxuriant: every thing in fact bespeaking abundance. 
That they have sometimes little to spare to travellers, does not arise 
from any want of necessaries, but is solely attributable to their sending 
all the grain out of the country, keeping merely sufficient for the 
wants of themselves and families, and exporting the surplus which is 
great, into Kandwar and the higher states where grains are not so 
easily cultivated, and where therefore they find a ready and profitable 
market. This surplus is either sold, or bartered for salt and other 
necessaries. Their rents, too, are often paid in kind; that is, in the 
produce of their lands. Thus it not unfrequently happens, that the very 
people who are striving to impress upon the mind ofa traveller, that 
they are pinched by want and poverty, are in fact comparatively rich, 
and this dissimulation is prompted by their avarice as an excuse for 
extorting a heavy remuneration for the pittance doled out to him. 
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Proofs of this occurred to us more than once when we had occasion 
to demand supplies for two or three days, for, by offering an 
advanced price very little difficulty occurred in furnishing the ne- 
cessary quantum. 

‘In the valley of the Pabbar the standard grain is rice, which is 
cither sold or bartered in Kandwar and Nawur for salt andiron. The 
khets are well irrigated by the numerous rills and mountain streams 
which flow down to join the Pabbar, thus causing little, or none of 
that hard labour, which falls upon this class of cultivators in the 
plains of India. In lands which are warmly situated and where two 
erops are produced, the principal grains are barley and several species 
of millet; the former is sown in March and April, and gathered in 
July, when the land is again made ready for the reception of the other 
grains, which are reaped in the autumn. In higher and less favour- 
ed situations and where only one crop can be perfected, the celestial 
and common barley, wheat and millet are sown in spring and reaped in 
September and October. Many other grains are also extensively 
cultivated, such as Lhatiu (a species of amaranth), cheena and kodak, 
(panicum miliaceum and paspalum scrobiculatum.) Besides these, vari- 
ous garden vegetables are cultivated in small quantities for home con- 
sumption. 

The fruits are walnuts, apricots, wild quinces, peaches, and plums, 
none of which however are of any value owing to neglect and want of 
pruning and seldom ripen in the higher tracts. In a country where 
such endless varieties and gradations of climate and soils are at com- 
mand, these and many other fruits might with little trouble be suc- 
cessfully cultivated and yield both a useful and profitable addition to 
their diet and exports. 

The valley of the Pabbar, downwards from Janglig is so level and 
presents. so few difficulties, that, were encouragement given to the 
project, a line of road might possibly be traced out, through the valleys 
of the lower hills and made to debouche upon the plains. This if once 
effected would enable hackeries and other wheeled-carriages to pene- 
trate to within two marches of the Burenda Pass, or as far as the 
village of Péki, and offer a readier and cheaper means of conveying 
the products of the interior to the plains, than the present slow and 
expensive mode of carrying every thing on men’s backs. So also 
the produce and luxuries of the plains would contribute in no small 
degree to the refinement and pecuniary advantage of the rude moun- 
taineers, and by giving them a more extended field for speculation, 
encourage them to throw aside their idle habits and turn the mineral 
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and agricultural resources of their yet almost unexplored countries to 
some account. 

The articles of barter and sale among themselves, and their exports, 
consist now of wheat, common and celestial barley, bhattu, rice, 
ogul opium, tabacco in small quantities, tar, turpentine, kelu oil, 
apricot oil, raisins, currants, ginger, neozas, iron, borax, salt, leathers 
and skins, chowries, blankets, woollen caps, shawl wool, potatoes, tea, 
and honey. The wax, too, if separated from the honey, would be an 
additional and abundant article; at present it is mixed up and eaten 
with the honey by the natives. Iron though abundant in some parts 
is nearly doubled in price by the time it reaches the plains owing to 
the mode of conveying it by coolies and the taxes levied upon it by the 
chiefs through whose states it has to pass. 

The cattle on this side the Himalayd, consist of a small herd of cows 
and oxen, mules, sheep and goats. The sheep are pastured over the 
open grassy tracts of the upper hills and constitute one of the chief 
sources of profit, by furnishing good wool for blankets and other 
woollens, both for export and home consumption. Oxen are used in 
ploughing in the valleys, and on the hill sides when not too steep, but 
where the slope is great or the space confined, the ground is dug and 
cleared by the women, on whom indeed almost all the drudgery 
devolves, the men, when not engaged in transporting the produce of 
their farms, preferring to make woollen shoes, caps and blankets, or 
to lounge about idle in the villages. 

That these mountains contain mineral treasures of no mean value 
there can be little doubt, and were research encouraged in this branch, 
some important results might ensue. 

To some valuable discovery, made near the Gangtung Pass on the 
road from Dabling to Bekhur on the confines of Chinese Tartary, the 
hints dropped on his return, by the enterprising traveller M. Jacquz- 
MoNT, no doubt referred ; why else, should he have evinced so much 
anxiety to prevent any European from visiting that quarter, until he 
should be able to make known his discovery to the French govern- 
ment and return under their auspices to avail himself of it ? 

Report says, that he earnestly entreated Major Krnnepy, not to 
allow a European to visit that Pass, until his return, and added that 
he “hoped whoever attempted it, would fall over and break their 
necks*!,!”’ 


* “Tf an Englishman go thither, never mind ;—but if a German or a French 
naturalist visit it,—give your guide a hint to walk him over the precipice’’—was 
the expression, in badinage, of the enthusiastic traveller; certainly betokening 
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What the discovery was he would not divulge, but from his 
eagerness to shut that route to future travellers, it was doubtless of 
importance. 

Particles of gold occurring in some of the hill rivers would lead to 
the conclusion that it must exist in the rocks, through which these 
rivers sweep, and becomes detached by the rush of waters. That 
gold therefore, was the discovery hinted at, is neither impossible nor 
improbable. It is certain that none but the precious metals would 
have been worth the notice of the French government. 

The subject is perhaps worth inquiring into and research directed 
to that quarter, might bring the hidden treasures to light. 

After breakfasting on the road at the same mill stream we had 
stopped at in coming, we pushed on as far as Shérgaon, where we 
encamped for the night after a walk of about eight miles through a 
lovely valley. The village of Shérgaon stands at the point of con- 
_ fluence of the rivers Undraitee and Pabbar. The former stream 
rans down through a valley of rice fields, the produce of which is 
held in much estimation and is reserved, we were told, for the use 
of the raja of Rampore to whom the country of Busahir belongs. 
Several of the houses in this village had small patches of flower 
ground, and the ‘‘ Marvel of Peru” with its various colored flowers 
was very abundant. 

On the 13th of October we left Shérgaon and proceeded 114 miles 
to Riri, intending to breakfast on the road, but so well was every 
inch cultivated that we could find no convenient place to pitch a tent, 
and were therefore obliged to wait till we arrived at the village; we 
afterwards marched four miles farther, leaving the regular road and 
striking up again to the heights on the right of the valley. The whole 
of the march from Shérgaon to Ruri, is most luxuriant in rice crops, 
and the appearance of the natives bespeaks abundance. 

Between these two places we met several Sikhs who reside in 
these parts and carry on a traffic with the plains. 

Our camp was pitched near a small hill stream from which some 
fishermen brought us a dish of delicious trouts. They catch them in 
rather a novel manner, placing across the stream a long rod on which 
are fastened at short intervals a number of hair nooses, into which 


that he had some curious discovery (probably of fossils) of which he would secure 
the first honors ; and affording an amusing estimate of national curiosity.—Still 
is it not confirmed by the fact that no Englishman has since sifted the nature 
ot JacauEMont’s interest in that spot ?—Ep. 
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the fish are driven by a man who gets into the stream and turns ap 
the stones as he approaches the rod. 

From their attitude, we at first thought they were tickling the trout 
as they do sometimes at home. I have seen the same fish brought 
from a stream below Subathé, and they appear to be identical with 
that described by Dr. McCiexzanp as the mountain trout of Kemaon. 

The mode of capturing them is, however, somewhat more ingeni- 
ous than that mentioned by him. 

Chicores and black partridges® were abundant at this place. 

On the following day we continued our journey up the hills, break- 
fasting as usual on the road and encamping, after a long and steep 
ascent the whole way in a hot sun, on an open hill about five miles 
from our old encamping ground at Titi. 

Monauls, plass and chicores abundant. 

On the 15th October we proceeded through a thick wood over very 
slippery paths and encamped once more at Tutz on the heights. 

Here we found a man who had come from our last encampment to 
beg for some remuneration for the loss ofa fine hill dog which guarded 
his flocks. One of our party had been chased by him, while shooting 
near the sheep fold, and finding a volley of stones insufficient to keep 
the animal from seizing him, he was at last obliged to fire in self-defence 
in the dog’s face, from which the man said he was dying. 

As a dog of this dog kind is invaluable to these poor people, he 
received a sum of money to enable him to purchase another and went 
away quite satisfied. 

From Tati we went next morning to Bagie where some of the 
party found their ponies awaiting them, and after breakfasting and 
resting awhile we continued our march, skirting Hatté and at last 
arrived once more in safety at Ndagkunda bungalow. 

At this place two of our friends left us on the following morning on 
their way to Simla ; the remainder of the party halted here one day, 
and on the morning of the 18th October walked to Maitidna, through 
the forest across the tops of the ridges, which is a shorter and more 
beautiful route than by the made road. 

Numbers of monauls and plass pheasants were put up and alsoa 
musk deer. 

After breakfasting at Mattidna which we reached after a walk of 
34 hours, I also deserted and made the best of my way to Simla 
where I arrived on the evening of the same day. 
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Miscellaneous and Zoological notes to the Journal. 

‘ Flowers.—Among the most common are the ‘‘ Anemone discolor,’’ ‘* Poten- 
tilla pteropoda,” ‘‘ P. Cautleyana,”’ ‘‘ P. Saundersiana,”’ ‘‘ Chaptalia gossipina,”’ 
‘« Parnassia nubicola,”’ ‘* Campanula cashmeriana’’ and ‘*‘ Hermineum gramineum,’* 
of Roy Le. These are found at Simla and for several stages into the interior. Also 
a species of Columbine (aguwilegia vulgaris?) and that curious flower ‘‘ Ceropegia 
Wallichii.’’ 

2 Lepidoptera.—Butterflies. 

Fig. 1.* ‘‘ Swallow-tailed butterfly ;”’ ‘‘ Papilis machaon.’’ This is found at 
Simla and in the interior. It does not appear to differ from the European 
insect. 

Fig. 2. Is aspecies which was captured in the Serdree jangals, near Nee- 
much and is now in my cabinet; it is here figured to show the approach to the 
‘¢ scarce swallow-tailed butterfly’’ of Europe, ‘‘ Papilio podalirius ;”’ itis, however, 
smaller than that insect and wants the eyes or ocellated marks on the wings, 
and it differs also in the distribution of the dark bands. Jt is probably not un- 
known to science, but is figured to show the affinity to ‘‘ P. podalirius,’’ and with 
the hope that some naturalist may favour me with its name, as I have failed to 
recognise it from descriptions. 

Fig. 3. ‘‘ Tortoise-shell butterfly ;’’ ‘‘ Vanessa urtice.”’ The larva feeds on 
the nettle and is like that of Europe; it is found in May and again in July. The 
chrysalis or pupa is suspended by the tail. This is one of the commonest and 
most hardy of the Himalayan insects, and is found all the year round, winter 
not excepted. 

Fig. 4. ‘Painted lady ;’’ ‘* Vanessa cardui, (cynthia.)’? This is also common 
and found throughout the year like the last. I have seen both and also Vanessa 
polychloros, sporting in the sun, even when the ground was co vered with snow. 
It also occurs very plentifully at Neemuch during the rains. 

Fig. 5. ‘‘ Large tortoise-shell butterfly ;’’ ‘‘ Vanessa polychloros.”’ This is 
not so common as the small species, but is also a hardy insect, and may be seen 
during the winter months, sporting about in the sunshine. 

Fig. 6. ‘‘ Himalayan admiral ;’’ ‘* Vanessa Vulcania.’’ This is very closely 
allied to the European admiral, but the Rev. Mr. Bree, who compared the insects 
in England, seems to think them distinct. See Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. from 
which I have copied the figure. It is not uncommon during the summer months. 
It occurs also at Neemuch. 

** Argynnis Aglaia.’’ This is only met with during the summer and early 
autumn. It scarcely differs from the European insect. 

Fig. 7. ‘‘ Marbled white butterfly ;"’ ‘‘ Hipparchia galathea.’’ This is found 
during summer and early autumn. It is a variety only of the European insect. 


* We are reluctantly obliged to omit the plate (or rather two plates) of these illustrations. 
Without color, however, justice could not be done to them,—Eb. 
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Figs. 8 and 9. ‘* Large cabbage butterfly ;’” ‘* Pontia brassice.”” This is a very 
common species, appearing in March, April, May, June, and July. In the latter 
month it is scarcer, as are all the hill species, owing to the constant cloudy and 
rainy weather. The larva feeds on the cabbage, turnip, and other plants. 

Figs. 10 and 11. ‘‘ Small cabbage butterfly ;”’ ‘‘ Pontia rape.’’ This is also a 
common species during the summer months. 

Fig. 12. ‘* Brimstone or sulphur colored butterfly ;’’ ‘‘ Gonepteryx rhamni.” 
This beautiful insect is very common at Simla and the interior. It appears as 
early as March, and is one of the latest on the wing in autumn. There is another 
species or variety found here in March and April, which has the superior wings 
of a bright sulphur like the male, and the posterior wings nearly white as in the 
female. 

Fig. 13. ‘‘ Black-veined white butterfly ;’’ ‘‘ Pieris crategi.’’ The most nume- 
rous of all and of every size during May and June. The pupa is supported by a. 
silken band round it. 

3 Coleoptera.—Beetles, Lucanide, or stag-beetles. Rovue figures a fine species 
of stag-beetle, which is not uncommon at Simla in July, under the name of 


** Tucanus lunifer.’’ The female is not given, but in colorit is the same, want- 


ing as usual the large jaws of the male, and being inferior in size ; both sexes are 
highly pubescent when recently and carefully captured. 

The color is a deep olive brown; head, thorax and elytra thickly clothed with 
The jaws of the female are short and stout 
Length of the male 
In 


soft hairs of a pale mouse color. 
with a square tooth in the middle. The legs are all spiny. 
from the tip of the jaws two inches and a half ; female one inch and a half. 
addition to these I have collected here and at Mahdssu, four or five other species. 

The food of the Lucanide being yet but imperfectly known, although it is 
supposed to be the sap of trees, it may not be amiss to remark that I have repeat- 
edly found them feeding at the base of oak trees, their bodies half buried in the 
earth, wounding the origin of the roots with their jaws and greedily sucking up 


the juice as it exuded. 
Cerambicide, Capricorn Beetles. 


one species out of a decayed oak tree. 
plains, which is often heard gnawing in the legs of tables and chairs, and usually 


known by the name of the ‘‘ Carpenter’’ from the noise it makes in boring ; is the 


I have taken more than 20 of the larve of 
The insect which destroys timber in the 


larva of a species of Capricorn beetle. 

Elateride, click beetles. These are the beetles, that, when laid on their backs, 
can by a sudden jerk of the head and thorax, throw themselves again on their 
legs. In my school-boy days, they were known by the name of ‘‘ backjumpey.’’ 
There is a very common beetle at Simla during the rainy season, which I be- 
lieve to be the ‘‘ Scarabeus Phorbanta’’ of OLivieR’s insects. It is chiefly found 
OLIVIER gives Seneyal as the habitat, but his characters 


in heaps of cow-dung, 
which I subjoin, agree so closely with my insect, that I must consider them 


identical. 
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‘¢ Scarabreus scutellatus, thoracis cornu incurvo apice bifido, capitis recurvato 
bifido. 

‘‘ Scarabeo gedeone paulo minor; capitis cornu recurvo apice bifido, absque 
dente. Thorax niger, levis, nitidus, cornu magno, porrecto, incurvo apice bifido. 
Elytra levia, brunnea: differt & Scarabeo gedeone, cornubus minoribus absque 
dente.”’ 

These characters are so good, that a description of my specimen would be but 
a repetition. 

The female is similar in colors, but has no horns on head or thorax. They 
emit a squeaking noise when touched, which proceeds, as in many other species, 
from rubbing the extremities of the body and the elytra together. 

These beetles differ considerably in size and in the development of the promi- 
nent projection of the thorax, some having it large and well defined, while others 
have scarcely any signs of it. And yet though they thus differ, they must still 
be regarded as one and the same species, because all couple with the same females, 
which also differ much in size. This difference arises from the various degrees 
of nourishment which the larve have procured, for those which obtain a plentiful 
supply of food, will grow to a much larger size than those which have been stinted 
in this respect. 

The many varieties of a species arise chiefly from such causes, as a scarcity of 
food and prematurely becoming pupe, (which change many undergo on finding 
their supplies exhausted.) 

The pupa also, may be placed in an unfavorable situation, and therefore will 
not produce so fine a specimen as one which has been more fortunately placed. 
The pupz of beetles, and perhaps, of most kinds of insects, which are buried in 
the earth require a moderate degree of moisture to bring them to perfection, and 
it may be said that even in this state, the animal receives nourishment. 

In proof of this, I took a number of the grubs or larve and the pupe of the 
present species, as well as of some other kinds, and placed them in a box of earth 
similar to the soil in which they were found. Many of the larve died from not 
finding sufficient nourishment, while others which were in a more forward state, 
became pup, but these were always much smaller than those which had been 
full fed. 

The beetles produced from these were consequently small and the development 
of the horns very slight. The full-formed pupe which I had taken, were placed, 
some in moist earth and some on the surface of it. Those which were buried and 
received nourishment from the soil, produced fine healthy beetles, while on the 
other hand these which were on the surface or only partially buried, produced 
imperfect specimens, the wings being shrivelled up and never coming to maturity, 
while again numbers of the pupe dried up and never produced anything. 

This circumstance satisfied me that nourishment was as necessary to the pupa, 
as to the larva and imago, and although the two latter alone take food, yet mois- 
ture and warmth are felt and imbibed by the pupa, and are as necessary to the 
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formation or production of a perfect and healthy insect, as food is to the larva. 
If moisture be withheld, the skin of the pupa shrinks and hardens and the insect 
has not room to expand and perfect its parts. 

From this cause I am led to believe that many varieties, have been unneces- 
sarily raised into species and described as distinct. 

The mere circumstance of their differing in size and proportions can never 
really separate them; as well might two brothers be deemed of distinct species 
because the one happens to be six feet in stature and the other a dwarf. Such ~ 
a comparison is by no means absurd, because many of the ova deposited by our 
female, will eventually produce large and well-formed insects, and the rest produce 
their diminutives. These, therefore, can never be received as more than mere 
varieties of each other, and indeed I can scarcely consider the offspring of the 
same parents as varieties at all. The offspring of two females of the same species 
may possibly be reckoned as varieties of the same, should they happen to differ ; 
but surely the hildren of one mother, produced at one birth, must be to all 
intents and purposes one and the same species. 

Thus when two insects of the same species differ merely in size and the greater 
or lesser development of horns, spiny or other processes, they may be termed 
‘* Varieties.’? But a difference in structure, habits, food or general economy 
would alone authorize their being classed as distinct species. By difference in 
structure, I would be understood to mean, of different forms, because the mere 
circumstance of a horn or spine being greater or less, in some, than in others 
does not constitute a different, but only a greater or less development of the same 
structure. . 

Itis perhaps a remarkable fact, that almost every species of Coleoptera, has its 
diminutive, and the only way, in which to account for this lies, I think, in the 
abundance or scarcity of proper nourishment they receive in the larva and pupa 
states. 

While speaking of insects, it may be as well to observe that it has hitherto 
been received as a rule, that sexual commerce is unknown to the larva state; 
this rule cannot now wholly apply, as during the past year, I have repeatedly seen | 
the larvee of a species of grasshopper in connexion during the summer months, at 
Simla. 

« Land Snails.—Two species of Nanina, one (or two) of Bulimus (reversed) and 
one of Clausilia, being new to science, will, with many others, shortly be- 
described in a separate paper and submitted to the Asiatic Society. ‘‘ Clausilia 
elegans,’’ nobis, is sadly destructive to the oak of these mountains, which they 
seem to prefer to all other trees. They bore into every crevice and live in the 
rottenness they have created, grinding and reducing the fibre of the wood to the 
consistency of wet sawdust. 

In the 3rd No. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Dr. Roy.ie observes, 
that the shells of these mountains do not differ from those described by Mr. 
Buanson as occurring in the Gangetic provinces. Of twenty species which 
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I have been fortunate enough to discover since my arrival at Sim/a in 1836, 
there is perhaps only one species identical with those of the plains, all the others 
I believe, being new to science. It is not very surprising, however that Dr. 
Rove should have committed this error, because the shells I allude to, being of 
retired habits and only found in situations, to which his pursuits would scarcely 
lead him, would of course escape observation, whereas the species which pro- 
bably led him into error, is found, during the rains creeping up every plant 
and shrub, and is the most numerous of any species. It isthe ‘‘Nanina 
vesicula,’’ of Mr. Benson, found by him at Rajmahal, and by myself at 
Neemuch. It is abundant from Monee majrah, at the foot of the hills, to Simla 
and Hattté mountain (10,656) and probably farther into the interior. 

I found a reversed species of Bulimus at the Burenda Pass at an elevation 
little short of 14,000 feet, which I imagine is higher than the living species have 
ever yet been found. 

’ § Birds.—Plass or Pucras pheasant; ‘‘ Euplocomus pucrasia.’’ This bird is 
called by the hill people in different parts, plass, pokrass, koklass and kokrass. 
They are usually found in pairgs-and are rather shy birds. They do not bear 
confinement well, but pine and die in a short time. A very indifferent plate of 
this beautiful species occurs inthe Naturalist’s Library. 

_ The breeding season is the latter end of April and all May. 

College or khallidge pheasant, ‘‘ Euplocomus albocristatus.”’ 

This is called the college pheasant, but oftener ‘‘ Marghi ’’ or fowl, by the 
hill people. They thrive well in confinement and might with a little attention 
be added to the poultry yard. Their flesh is white and delicate. The tail fea- 
thers of the male bird are somewhat arched and approach in this respect the 
genus ‘‘ Gallus.’’ The tail is generally elevated when the bird is in motion. 

These are the most abundant of the pheasant tribe in the hills and are often 
seen in small parties. They seem to frequent moist and wooded khads, whereas 
the plass prefers the heights. In the winter numbers are brought to Simla for 
sale at three or four anas a piece. 

They breed, as the last species. 

Monaul, or Bunaul ; ‘‘ Lophophorus Impeyanus.”’ This and the two foregoing 
are common from Ndgkunda to the Burenda Pass. Inthe winter they come 
down close to Simla. They prefer forests on the hill side, in which is plenty 
of brushwood. They are not difficult to tame but do not live long in close con- 
finement owing to the want of proper roots, &c. which in a wild state they are 
very fond of. 

They breed in May. 

As specimens, these and the above birds, are not worth shooting from the 
month of June until October, during which time they are in moult. The note 
of the male is a loud and musical whistle which he repeats quickly when 
alarmed. 

They may be ascertained to be in the neighbourhood, by the holes they dig 
with their bills in the ground, in search of roots and insects. 
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In addition to these three pheasants, are found the ‘* @heer” and “ Jahgee’’ 
or horned pheasant. The latter is only procurable during the winter season, and 
that only in the interior, near the snow. The shikaris who bring them stuffed to 
Simla, say that, as the winter becomes more rigorous above, these birds descend 
before the snow; they are inhabitants of the higher and colder regions of Kélé 
and Bhotan. ‘They live in pairs, it is said. 

The only species brought to Simla is the ‘‘ golden-breasted Tragopan’’ 
(Tragopan Hastingii). It is known here as the Argus pheasant. The young 
males have the plumage of the female, with a rufous throat. 

The ‘‘ Cheer” is a beautiful bird and has more of the character of the true 
pheasants, than any of the others; it is found in the neighbourhood of Simla 
during winter and is not scarce. ‘Their food consists of acorns and other seeds, 
as also insects. The largest bird in my collection (and I believe in Sima) mea- 
sures in length from the tip of the beak to the end of the central tail feathers, 
forty-four and a half inches. 

Another bird called the Bhyre or Bhair is found on the verge of the snows 
during winter but the shikdéris say, they know not where it comes from. They 
live in covies like the chicore (Perdix Chukar), but are much larger birds. The 
plumage somewhat resembles that of the Ptarmigan in its summer plumage. 
By some it is called the ‘‘ Ladak partridge.’’ 

Chicore; ‘‘ Perdrix Chukar.’’ These well known birds are numerous on the sides 
of bare hills near cultivation. They are easily detected by the noise they make 
in calling to each other. They are good eating and are sold during the winter 
at two anas a piece. 

Black partridge ; ‘‘ Perdia Francolinus.’’ ‘These birds are by no means scarce 
in the hills, but they confine themselves to khads near cultivation. 

Woodcock ; ‘‘ Scolopar rusticola.’’ Is found at Simla, Mahdssu and Fégi in 
khads near water-courses. It is probably also to be met with farther into 
the interior. The time of arriving at or leaving these places is unknown, 
but I have seen them at Mahdsst in the beginning of August, and have had 
them brought to me from Fagé in April. It is therefore not improbable that 
they remain throughout the year and breed in the last mentioned places, that is 
in the forests of Mahadsst and Fagu, where, ascending to the heights or descending 
into the depths of the khads, they can very sensibly change the temperature. 

At Simla they have been found in November. 

Three species of the Scolopacide mentioned by Mr. Hopeson in the GLEANINGS 
IN SCIENCE as inhabiting Nepal, are found here and in the interior; viz. the 


woodcock, (Scolopax rusticola ;) woodcock snipe, (Scolopax gallinago,) and the. 


solitary snipe (Gallingo solitaria). 

I have not been able to learn as yet that the common snipe (Gallinago media) 
is found here. 

Chough or red-legged crow; ‘‘ Phyrrocorax graculus.’’ These do not appear to 
differ from the European birds. They are numerous among the rocky heights of 
the interior, from Carrag to the Burenda Pass. 

Bearded vulture or vulture-eagle; ‘‘ Gypaetos barbatus ?’’ These birds are 


common at Simda. I do not think they are identical with the European bird, and: 


shall shortly have occasion to mention them in a separate paper. 
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S$ MamMarra.—Leopard. Felis Leopardus. 

One of these animals entered the bedroom of Lieut. Pencrer 39th regiment, 
N. I. and seized a bull dog that was chained to the bed. During the struggle the 
chain was broken in two places, and Lieut. P. starting out of his sleep and seeing 
his pet dog beneath the leopard, he, without reflecting on the danger, instantly 
threw himself upon the animal and clasped him in his arms. Receiving a scratch 
from the brute’s hind legs, as @ notice to quit, he thought prudent to let go, when 
the leopard sprang through the door and escaped. The dog which was a power- 
ful animal, was scarcely hurt. 

I have a fine specimen which was shot by some villagers near Simla, who said 
he had destroyed several cows. He was a large male and rather exceeded the 
size given by Frep. Cuvier. 

All animals should be measured previous to skioning them, otherwise an 
accurate statement in this respect can scarcely ever be given, as sometimes they 
are stretched in the process, and at others, have shrunk in the curing. The 
colors also should be noted previous to curing the skins or they are very liable 
to undergo considerable change. 

Leopard Cat. Felis Nepalensis; vel. Bengalensis. This beautiful animal is 
about the size of a domestic cat and marked with dark spots and dashes on a 
tawny ground. Some are lighter colored than others. They are not easily got 
at, but cannot be called uncommon, though seldom seen. 

They are found at Simla, Mattidna, Ptxt, &c. 

The natives of the hills apply the name of ‘‘ Laggarbdgha"’ to the leopard, 
while in the plains the same is used to denote the hyena. The leopard cat, (so 
called by collectors,) is by the hill people called ‘‘Chota Laggarbdagha,” and 
sometimes ‘‘Laggarbagha ka buchha’’ or young leopard. 

I have a very beautiful specimen alive, but so savage that I dare not touch 
her. 

They breed in May and have three or four young ata birth, which are carefully 
deposited in caves or beneath large masses of rock. 

The following is a sketch of my living specimen. Ears rounded and without 
tufts. Black at the base and summits, the middle space whitish. General color 
above, tawny, with numerous irregular spots of black or deep brown. Whiskers 
white with brown spots at the roots, arising from a white ground ; lips white as 
also a stripe between the nose and the eye. A white patch on the cheeks sur- 
rounded with black forming two bands, the lower one turning downwards and 
uniting under the throat. Four dark lines along the head arising from the eyes 
and nose, the two centre ones forming a loop enclosing a dark spot, on the 
forehead. 

Two oblong large brown spots on the shoulders or withers. Tail irregularly 
spotted to near the tip, where it becomes annulated. Feet with very small spots 
on a lighter ground; inside of the forelegs with one dark band, hind legs with 
two dark bands. Under parts white, spotted with black on the belly ; somewhat 
banded with the same on the breast. Anirregular line down the back, formed 
by a double row of oblong-shaped brown spots. 

Fur soft ; eyes brown. 
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IT have a mutilated specimen which I bought from a villager at Piké in the 
interior; it has the ground color above rather paler than my living animal, but 
in other respects does not differ. 

The length from the nose to the origin of the tail is about seventeen or 
eighteen inches, and the tail eleven inches, giving a total of about two feet, four 
inches. 

Tam doubtful whether this should be considered as the Bengal or Nepdl cat : 
it certainly has markings in some measure common to both, and as the habitat 
of the former does not appear to be strictly known and the descriptions are 
supposed to be taken from immature specimens, it is possible that the two may 
prove to be the same animal. The only descriptions of these animals that I have 
access to, are contained in the Naturalist’s Library, and the animal there given as 
the Bengal cat is said to have been received from Java. The plate does not agree 
with my animal although in some respects the description does. In the synopsis 
at the end of the volume it is called the Bengal cat with a mark of doubt affixed. 
It is said that the ‘‘ species is hardly confirmed by any author.’’ With regard 
to the Nepal cat the figure in some measure agrees, as also the description. 
It is taken from the Zoological Journal, No. 15. 

Hill Fox. Canis vulpes montana—Prarson. During the winter, especially 
when the snowis on the ground, these animals are very numerous about Simla, 
and come close to the houses in search of offal or other prey. It has been well 
described by Dr. J. T. Pearson in the Journal Asiatic Society. 

They breed in the end of March or early in April and have three or four cubs 
at a birth. 

I have three young ones alive about seven or eight weeks old ; they are similar 
to the old ones in colors, except that they are somewhat paler ; the males are 
larger and much darker than the females, 

These animals are not confined to the lower hills but range up to the verge of 
the snows. ’ 

I have a fine male specimen which was shot near the snow, and a female which 
I caught ina trap at Simla in May. She had evidently cubs not far off, 

Canis aureus. The jackal is found also in the valley of the Pabbar. We saw 
several in the rice fields near Shérgaon. At Simla I have often heard the cry, 
or what is said to be the ery, of the female, but the male, never, although I have 
seen them. They do not appear to hunt in packs as they do in the plains, but 
are seen singly. 

Langoor. Hanumdn. Entellus monkey. Semnoptthecus entellus. 

_ This species is found at Sima all the year through, but when the snow falls 
during the winter it seeks a warmer climate, in the depth of the khads, 
returning again to the heights as it melts away. I have seen them however, 
in a fine sunshiny day even with the snow on the ground, leaping from tree to 
tree up and down the hill of Jaké at Simla, which is 8115 feet. 

RoyLe is mistaken when he says,'that ‘‘the Entellus alone ascends in the. 
summer months as high as 9000 feet.’? I have seen them at Ndgkunda in 
August at 9000 feet, and in winter on Hdt/% mountain which is 10,655 feet ; and. 
in winter at Simla with snow four or five inches deep, and hard frosts at night, 
as high as 8000 feet. 
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Rhesus monkey. Bundur. ‘‘ Simia rhesus.’’ This species I saw repeatedly 
during the month of February when the snow was five or six inches deep at Simla, 
roosting? in the trees at night, on the side of Jake and apparently regardless of 
the cold. It is somewhat hazardous to walk below atroop of these latter animals, 
for in searching for acorns and other seeds, they turn up the stones which are apt 
to come tumbling down on ones head. 

The Langoor ascends and descends, from and into the khads hy prodigious 
leaps from tree to tree, while the less timid Rhesus confines itself to the ground 
and mounts the trees only when pursued or to roost at night. 

Flying Squirrel. Pieromys. 

These are beautiful animals and leap with amazing agility from tree to tree. 
Their food consists chiefly of the young leaves and tender sheots of the oak tree. 
They breed in the holes which they gnaw in the trunks of trees and generally 
have one young one ata birth. When at rest they wrap themselves partially up 
in the lateral membranes and curl their long bushy tails around their heads, like 
the common squirrel of Britain. They are easily tamed when taken young. I 
have offered them various kinds of food, such as grain, wheat, leaves of trees, 
&c. but although they will eat attah cakes the favorite food appears to be oak 
leaves. When feeding, they sit up on the hinds legs and hold the food in the 
forefeet like a squirrel. 

I have a living specimen which was brougkt to me from Négkunda, along with 
its mother when quite small in the month of February, so that it must have been 
born in the latter end of January. There is another species much smaller and 
of a gray color sometimes met with in the interior, but from the few specimens 
brought in, it appears to be scarce. 

The present species is of a deep red brown, interspersed with gray hairs ; feet 
and tip of the tail black. Under parts pale orange. 

I have no descriptions to refer to and therefore have not named it. 

Wild goat. Jehr. Capra jharali—Honpeson. 

We saw none of these animals during our trip, although our shikarfs told us 
we crossed some of their haunts. 

The Ghoral, (Antilope Goral,) and Kukur or Barking Seer (Cervus Ratwa,) are 
also met with at Simla and the interior. During the winter of 1835-36, a great 
number of the latter animals were killed in the snow, which lay in the month of 
February at Simda six to eight feet deep, and had notall melted away in shady 
places until the end of May ! 

Wild sheep. Bharal. Ovis ammon. 

This animal is only found in the most inaccessible places among or verging on 
the snows. Their skins are brought down by the Tartars to the Rampur fair 
in November, and sold at about arupee apiece. Their horns are presented to 
Devi and are hung up at the temples, or placed upon the cairns alluded to in the 
journal. 

Musk deer. Kasttira. Moschus moschiferus. 

These animals are found in the depths of the forest from Muhdssé far into the 
interior. They appear to be shy and solitary animals, lying singly in the most 
retired places, usually near some steep overhanging rocks. On being disturbed 
they bound away down the shads with great swiftness. The animal is of a dark 
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gray above, lighter on the inside of the limbs and beneath. The ears are large 
and usually carried erect. The males have no horns, but are furnished with two 
long recurved canine teeth hanging over the under lip from the upper jaw. The 
use of these, whether for defence or digging roots when the snow is lying on the 
earth in winter, is as yet, I believe, doubtful. The females und young males 
have neither these teeth nor the musk bag. It is a plump-looking animal and 
graceful in its movements, and when taken young is easily tamed. The natives 
of these hills call it ‘‘ Kastéra.’’ 

A figure and description of this animal, taken from a specimen in the Edin- 
burgh College museum appears in the ‘‘ Naturalist’s Library.’? The color is there 
given as ‘‘ dark reddish brown,’’ while all the skins I have seen of the musk deer 
of these hills were dark grey; in old specimens a faint reddish tinge was spread 
over the upper parts. Neither do the habits of the animal, as stated in that work, 
as far as I can gather from the hill sbikéris and my own observation, agree with 
those of the animal known here as the musk deer. I transcribe.a few lines, the 
better to point out in what the difference consists. 

‘Its habits, in fact, are similar to the chamois and some of the mountain goats, 
climbing and bounding among the precipices of the Alpine ridges of Central Asia 
with astonishing activity, assembling in herds, and often appearing in very con- 
siderable numbers.’’ ‘‘ They inhabit the region between China and Tartary, 
extending to the mountains above the sources of the Indus, and northward to near 
Lake Baikal. 

At times they appear to migrate from one district to another, assembling pre- 
viously in large herds. Some zoologists however have considered this assem- 
blage not connected with migration, but consisting entirely of males in anaes of 
the female.”’ 

The Kastiéra or musk deer of these hills is to be foundin the deep forest shades 

of Mahassé. throughout the year; I have seen them found from that place to 
the Burenda Pass and invariably single, sometimes a male, sometimes a female. 
The information obtained from the shikaris, is that they lie singly at all times 
except the rutting season, when a male and one or more females may be found 
together or near each other, but only for a short time. That they are never 
seen in herds. They breed in May and June at which season the shepherds in 
the interior catch the young ones. 
_ Ihave seen the musk deer single in June, August, September, and October, and 
as they breed in May and June, they have only the most inclement season left 
for migrating, which is contrary to nature, as animals migrate in order to avoid 
inclemency. May there not be another species beyond the Himdlaya ? 

The color of the specimen in the Edinburgh museum may be owing to the 
preservation used in preparing the skin ! ? 

It is generally supposed that the musk of this animal has some connection with 
the rutting season, it being strongest at that time. The idea I think is strength- 
ened from the circumstance of the animal living such a solitary life, as the musk 
becoming strong at the season of love, is a means of guiding the females to the 
male, and thus the reason is plain why sometimes one and sometimes more 
females are found with one male; for in the almost endless forests of their haunts 
it may sometimes happen that only one or two deer may be found, while at other 
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times several may be in the neighbourhood. This idea too, is more probable 
than that the male should seek the female, which being destitute of the musk, 
could in these immense tracts leave no guide to the male. 

The circumstance of the female seeking the male, is by no means an anomaly 
in nature, for the Cicada tribe among insects, and the Gryllides, are led to the 
males by the sharp noise emitted by them. 

The same reasoning may apply to the Civet Cats, which likewise emit the 
strongest smell, during the season of love. 

Marmot? Arctomys ? 

These animals live in very large societies and feed on grasses and roots. They 
burrow in the earth like rabbits, to a great depth, and the holes are so connected 
under ground, that it is almost impossible to dig them out. 

During the winter months they remain asleep in their subterranean retreats. 
They are the tailless rats mentioned by TurneR, Herbert, GERARD, and 
other travellers. 

Thibet Bear. Ursus Tibetanus. These animals are numerous in the interior 
but only visit the neighbourhood of Simla during the winter, retiring again as 
the weather becomes hotter. 

There is another kind of bear among the snowy regions of a dirty ahi) 
color. I once saw a tame one, but foolishly made no note on it. 

The natives draw a strong line between the two, and say that the black bear 
lives on fruits and roots, while the sandy bear eats flesh. 

GERARD mentions having seen the latter and says the two are identical. 

[A note received while this is in the press adds to the above list of birds 
and animals found in the Sim/a hills some others known from Mr. HopGson’s 
Nepal collection:—the ‘‘ Surrow” or Eimoo: the Martis flavigula in pairs, 
decidedly plantigrade—the Lynchus erythrotis, Hope. Also a weasel found in 
villages, like Mustela vulgaris. We have not space for particulars.—Ep.] 


Note.—For the altitudes of the different places mentioned I am indebted 
to the kindness of Captain P. Gerarp, residing at Simla. 

[We take the opportunity of appending to Lieut. Hurron’s paper a table 
of barometric heights taken in a trip to the Burenda pass by Mr. E. C. 
RavensHAw, C.S. in 1829, which has been some time in our possession.—Ep ] 

Baro. Th.att. det. - Feet, 
May, 18 63 P.M. Bridge at the Jumna, ...... 27.71 -70 67 about 2193* 


mee A. we. Fents at Nagthi, *.. 2... .e Ot-12 7 70 5795 
20 4 P. wm. Mukti, .........cche00 eves 23.984 68% FP == 2.” 5805 
21) 7, A.M. Thanna Tinegra,...:.../.... 23.040 66 60°=° .. 6851 
22 10 «A.M. Tents on Deobun, .......... 21.932 62 63 on 7947 
2S Goo P. MB, BAndrouls,. 0... cece tence ce 24,05 JO 67 ae 5253 


* N.B. In this rough calculation of the heights after deducting .003 of an inch 
for every degree of heat above 32° in the attd. thermometer, I have allowed 1000 feet 
for every degree of the barometer below 29.789, (which from the No. 34 of GLEAN- 
INGS OF SCIENCE appears to be the average height of the barometer at the sea, taken 
the height of Calcutta at 25 feet as estimated in Lieut. BARNEs’ letter in the same 
No.) In NicHOLsons’ or the Edinburgh Encyclopedia oaly 900 feet are allowed 
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Baro. Th.att. det. Feet. 

25 { Noon at Dhargadh stream,’ ......2... 26.69 74 74 rs 3265 
7 Ps Me Wan ly ni ais sicgsr eit ciernieneie oe 25.28 66 64 ne 4611 

26 7 A.M. Atthe Jhdla over the Tonse, 27.023 60 60 Ys 2850 
27 10 A.M. Earionthe Pabbar, ........ 26.17 775 77 oe L Onoe 
28 10 A.M. Temple at Hath,............ 95.35 64 77 1. fF 4595 
29°10 A.M Rapa ee tee 2407 Fore -. f 4948: 
30710 7 Acie, ‘SSeeaon; ie ye A 24.22 80 76 oe 5713 
Bhs Pe Ia oo eo al ie abe Ss..'s 2200S G59 ens si 7720; 
June 1 8 A.M. Pee arene 21.568 64 53 ae 8221 
DoF ii PE Bs gtAlels niWneea Rete Seti d, ha lee ° 19.62 52 50 is 10229 

3 93 a.M. Crest of the Baran Ghat or 

Barenda Passi eek Medieece 17.211 56 43 -» 12650 


Il.—Discovery of the Rekha Ganita, a translation of the Elements of 
Euclid into Sanskrit by Samrar JaGaNNAtHA, under the orders of 
Radja Stwdt Java Sinua of Jaipur. By Lanczeror WILkInson, 
Eisq. C. 8. Resident at Bhopdal§. 


I lately had the good fortune to procure a copy of the Rekha Ganita 
or Sanskrit version of Euclid’s Elements, which was made by the order 
of Sewdi Jaya Sineu raja of Jaipur. This chief, the flower of the 
Hindu princes of Hindustan, ascended the gaddi of Jaipurin A. D. 
1699, and died after a reign of 44 years in A. D, 1743. He was dis- 
tinguished by an ardent passion for the study of mathematics and es- 
pecially of astronomy, and he did more to promote the cultivation of 
sound science in this benighted land than any other Hindu prince on 
record. Some details of his astronomical labours have been publish- 
ed to the European world by the late ingenious Dr. Hunrer in his 


to a barometrical degree or inch, but as other modes of calculation adopted by 
GRAHAM give more, I have assumed 1000 feet as a fair standard. With this liberal 
allowance however the Burenda.Pass instead of being upwards of 15,000 feet appears 
to be only 12,650. 

* The spot where the observation was taken being about 20 feet above the water 
and distance between the Jhiéila and Eart, about 12 inches, 3754 — 2830 = 924 —> 
12 = 77 feet per mile. 

‘++ Hath being 50 feet above water and distance from Eari 14 miles, 4545 — 3754 
= 791 <= 14 = 57% per mile. 

+ Riré ditto and dist. from Hath 8 miles, 4898 — 4545 = 353 —- 8 = 44per mile. 

N.B. Observed at Lari in the evening that the water in Pabbar had fallen about 
23 inches since day break. Hove the log in shape of atent peg, but the rapidity of 
stream did not prove more than 3 miles perhour, at Shéryaon, Pika, Janglig, Litt. 
Rain every day about 4 o’clock. Snowy mountains clear in the morning but 
invariably clouded at noon. 

§ We insert this notice with pleasure because it may excite attention to the work ; 
but the Rekha Ganita is not unknown here.—A copy exists in the Sanskrit College, 
which with a Sanskrit commentary was at Prof. WiLson’s suggestion to have been 
printed ; but the suspension order put it on the shelf !—Ep. 
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papers in the Researches of your Society and by Colonel Top in his 
annals of Rajputdnd. As a legislator and statesman also he was equal- 
ly distinguished. His name throughout Réjputdnd and also in Mélwd 
is to this day held in the highest veneration by all classes of the Hin-. 
du population. The Mdrwdrt Saukdrs hold it as an article of faith 
that good fortune will attend their dealings if they take the name of 
Jaya Sineu along with that of their gods in their morning orisons. 

_ 2. Ido myself the honor of forwarding to you a few. pages of the. 
Sanskrit work above mentioned containing a prefatory introduction by 
the translator, the definitions, and a few propositions. I hope that 
you will be able to find room for it in your valuable and wide-spread. 
Journal. At atime when the friends of education are anxiously busy- 
ing themselves in collecting vocabularies of scientific terms in Hindi, 
the publication of even this specimen will not fail to be eminently use- 
ful to them; it will afford them the best means of at once enlarging 
and improving their previous collections of those terms in use amongst 
Hindu mathematicians of the present day. 

3. The preface_from its historical allusions has an interest of its 
own. Of it I have therefore added an English translation. From this, 
it appears, that the translator was SamrAt JaGANNATHA a brahman, 
probably the author of the Samrat Siddhdnta a treatise on astronomy 
generally attributed to Jaya Sinau himself. 

4. Dr. Hunter mentions that Jaya Srinua had treatises on plane 
and spherical trigonometry also translated into Sanskrit. But I have 
not as yet succeeded in procuring either them, or the Samrdt Sid- 
dhdnta. My search however has been of but recent date, and I have 
still hopes that it will not prove fruitless. 

5. The copy of the Rekha Ganita I procured froma Rajput of 
Owein named Kuiran Sinau at present in my service, who formerly 
held jagire from Sinp1s and Houxdr, whom he served in the capacity 
of astrologer and astronomer, and mathematical instrument maker. It 
contains 14 books complete, and a part of the 15th book; but the 
diagrams illustrative of the several propositions have unfortunately 
been entirely omitted. The work of. supplying them and the letters 
with correctness so as to coincide with the explanations in the text, 
will be a tedious, and in some instances a difficult task. 

6. Raja Jaya Sineun, in his Tij Muhammad Shahi addressing his 
work to the learned and well informed Musalm4n public, did not 
venture even to attempt to conceal from it, the obligations under which 
he was well known to be to the learned Europeans and Muhammadans 
in his service. Our brahiman translator of this work, however is guil- 
ty of one of those base acts of plagiarism and literary injustice so 
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common with all Hindu authors. He coolly informs his readers that 
the work was origina'ly revealed by Branma to ViswakaRma; and to 
himself he attributes the honor and credit of restoring and reviving its 
revelations, which he says had in the course of ages been lost or for- 
gotten. His object in so doing may perhaps have been rather a desire 
to secure its acceptance with his countrymen*, than a hope of advancing 
his own reputation. For at a time when the minds of the whole Hindu 
nation were burning with a sense of indignation at the ruthless perse- 
cutions and oppressions of the wily, bigotted and hypocritical AuRaNG- 
ze’s and his Muhammadan advisers, he may have apprehended the total 
rejection by all men of his faith of any thing however valuable profes- 
sediy borrowed from the Musalmans and their Yunani teachers. The 
fact of his hazarding a discovery of the theft, however bears ample 
internal evidence to the gross ignorance of even all his educated coun- 
trymen at this time. 

7. The allusion in the 3rd verse to the protection afforded to the 
learned expatriated brahmans of Vrindavan, probably refers to the 
oppressive persecutions inflicted on the city and brahmans of Mathura 
by AuRranozz’s, by whose orders many temples and the valuable libra- 
ries they contained, were destroyed. 

8. The allusion in the 4th verse to the courageous labours of raja 
Jaya Sinau, in removing “ the people-grinding impost,” probably re- 
fers to the obnoxious jaziyd imposed by Auranezz’s. The honor of 
procuring its abolition he attributes to his master Jaya Sinan. Colo- 
nel Top has given to rané Ras Sineu the credit of having written 
that most eloquent, and elegant, and spirited letter of remonstrance 
against this impost, which has been so admirably translated by Sir W. 
B. Roussg, and which is attributed by Orme to Jeswant Sineu of Médr- 
wir. J have seen nothing in the Persian language of which I would 
more desire the honor of being the author than of his remonstrance ; 
and if we consult the internal evidence, to what Hindu prince could we 
with so much propriety attribute the noble sentiments it breathes, as to 
the enlightened chief of Jaipur ? To him as well as to JEswanT SINGH 
I have heard it attributed. Colonel Top in his partial zeal for the 
Rajpits in attributing it to Rss Sineu would have us regard it as a 
proof of the enlightenment of his favorite Rdndwats of Udipura. But 
if it must be given either to ran4 RAy Sinou or Jeswant Sinou of Mér- 
wér, then to their enlightened Musalman munshis alone can be accord- 
ed the credit of the actual composition ; for we have no reason whatever 


* Had he wished for concealment, he would not surely have retained the Persian 
order in the letters of the diagrams (see Pl. L.)—Ep. 
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to know that either of these princes were themselves in any degree 
advanced beyond that state of semibarbarism which then and still dis- 
tinguishes all tribes of Rajputs. 


Translation of the Prefuce. 


Salutation to Ganesna ; salutation to Laxsamr and Nrisinga. Upon 
Ganesua, who is worshipped by the gods, and fulfils all the prayers of men; 
who is adorned with all power, and who removes all difficulties, I devoutly 
call. 

2. I humbly prostrate myself at the lotus feet of Laxsumr’ and of Nri- 
sinHA, which are adored even by the gods, and the fragrant dust of which 
is revered by all mankind. I bow in reverence to Saraswati the destroy- 
er of the darkness of infatuated ignorance, and to my instructor who is 
distinguished in the science of mathematics. 

3. May the illustrious king of kings raja Jaya Sina, who pure in heart 
by his own prowess and without. dread brought Sri’ Govinpa and the 
other learned men who had fled from Vrindévan and settled them (in his 
own neighbourhood), and who has by his own force reduced to obedience 
Mlechchha chiefs of distinguished rank,—rule long over this portion of 
the earth. 

4. Heshines conspicuous by his glorious power, by which he has re- 
moved the tax under which the people were grievously oppressed ; he is 
terrible to his enemies and like the sun in the hot season, not to be endur- 
ed by them. 

5. He performed the Wujépaya and other sacrifices, and celebrated also 
the 16 Mahédén, bestowing on the most distinguished brahmans, cows and 
villages, elephants and horses. 

6. For the pleasure of this most illustrious king Srv Java Sinua, the 
brahman Samrat JaGaNNa’THA composes this most excellent work called 
the “‘ Rekha Ganita” or geometry. 

7. Itis a novel and unequalled science, in as much as it teaches from a 
knowledge of angles clearly to ascertain the measurements of different 
figures. 

8. This treatise on geometry (or mechanics Shilpashastra) was origi- 
nally revealed by Branma to Visnhwaxarma from whom it descended to 
this earth, and has been handed down from generation to generation. 

9. But being lost in the course of time, I, by the commands of the Ma- 
haréja Jaya Srnwa, have again published it to the world, for the delight 
of all mathematicians. 

The Rekha Ganita contains 15 books and 478 propositions. In the first 
book are 48 propositions. 

Definitions or ExpLANaTion of the terms used. 

1. A point is that which is visible to the eye, but is incapable of sub- 
division. 

2. A lineis long—but is without breadth : it may be divided. 
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8. A superficies has both length and breadth. 

4. There are two kinds of superficies, the one plane as the smooth sur- 
face of levelled water, the other not plane. 

5. Lines are also of two kinds, straight and curved (or crooked), &c. 
&c. 


Original Teat. 

ATI aa: | Madisere vas Tarfer qefsa 
qaMTAe zat wrwufsafad werfa faparea yy 4 Tal 
afarucaiaad qrnd aawsnretaaaana aeqat 
fafesateaaieat ae ae uiwanreafamteeyg 1 21 ST 
iifecensafefaquraqeredt fata aeaa facge 
qfaads: quads aeraataaqqatreacar fata 
Wiss siaTtarateecazata: SBlAACTIHAT: | Ry AT 
add Ta SVws CAAA Bad Sasvtiat waaay feat 
AE: | 8 TAT atagaaaereratia Vien curfs feng 
Trawrsaatat wk TE WMaatdwea qe cwata ene 
feraaie aTaTal Caafwaaaa | ¢ Se fafed we 
qa RAMANA AAW Tas aR Bahaafaa TT 91 
frond tra saat fanaa Teadamieaeiatd yea 
aa <  aehed aes safest us satied AAT |S 
WR UMATATSEAF |e || ST Catafad VII Hs DI TY<AT 
wi: aa aeanaaTagTd Waals aia TAT TAaLITaZ 
gaaiiueaaifa af aster ufearet aaere: SAAT: 
faaratae: a feeds: auerd: dfarfeercefea: faatare: 
a camara: fer cedaaigua wacrad aaa ae afe fay 
za aaaaa fedty faua ay arti fafaat war aca Wat 
qal BY acaewraai soi wer fees waarfaat: aa 
wa fren stat a ae saat Zien wcrasaty aa fra 
aq aa aa aa om fad fafeat as frercia cate aa 
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ae wafa acl vita aa we sae fad ay ArwaAA 
UUMas CATIA AMT Al QM saad a Gia: aa fetes: aa 
RifssaRWTSE CAA WATIsAAal RAIAT aa 
fim wan te fru: wey a wat Ts AAR Be 
qiat vata aaarurefeavfenarmaats carfafcat faa 
aaMlanafa aaa acaraaa vata (1*) fesaata: 
awaearayt acaugfestuerat afestersig wafa (2) 
(3) we Aart ycrad Caan tera carfeavgT asada 
aaa quatsreaqeateser sefed Se wey ga 
aay aet caraata aatfa aaa Ret THIea 
faerqa: varia qaifa at ants gle Caragiaa ceria 
wat gaat vata wafers: aaa aafiad ET VA 
ae waded Meee Vala WHS FaAay Tara HATa 
Haifa at Lar aaa a ala wfsadsat wraguaa wee 
faaa vata at lat wet gas ata wats (4) we 
Arava ala PaYyeIrad Tsay Aa afatad (5) TH 
aaa fede watered cate faaafaasat TART 
defy ffaifysi wafa aferen: waka: Haray (6) ART 
wm atayst watery sd wa an aia wat aA 
Rat aetna fusisd we sati aR: AAAI 
Haq BU UUs wy Wsvqss Vata Bay Fw (7) 7 
saat Vals WAUCS GAA GATS Ve ae (8) Rw7 
gvy aad wey aquased faaaartafesaaqas 
aay Se ay twas fad yaaqed adafeaaara 
wauqusisd (9) we awed fad uaaqeay faa 


* The figures have reference to the diagrams in plate L. 
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afeuanafaaaqua sd (10) wa aararacatear 
aa sate syatvafcaten aafi a faafa at aarat 
acrat ter wafa (11) ata aaniat: q aa Gara we 
acaTered aarat are awentfa (12) afet Cared (13) 
aaa gfewacatared was Higa aq (14) Cares 
qaratat @(15) vata fared fasardt wafa (16) aa afer 
WER Teat wate (17) afete afeamtwacacqatrTe 
waaq wate arakurdint aantiaiafeuata aa 
RUM: TT APCIeeAae Rigs wa Termeeagz 
aig tat Hat sayfa: ss asada yas Fe 
sfauftatat sy suaas yeeafast ae awa wafa 
(18) aa Sater aratfer acufe fausi fad agut (19) 
HAF AA BIMigd Fe als Us Aina 7 waraga 
quar as queue: as afas ares TT GALS THLUT 
RI Besatsyst Bie Caras ysRHITal BALar aat 
aife aa: Ta_TEY BWeTgata TIAL Bacar arate 
FT VATA NMSA THAIS GAA HIGAAT THI 


Zatursafau aaa By fedtias ite Car aaa 


WAAR ses TAM tat anata aafecafas afore 
teas afaseharrsaterart satenfceaafasi wa 
CAT THARTHA FA STATTS ATS TIL VT ary aaa fafa 
WMATA AS TATA Ra ATT TATE THLAT eZ equals 
SATA AAT FT (20) ] HSCS FHCST A PATA STAT: Fa? 
TELAT CMLAl BATA HCH CICS FATA TAIT BE 
TRIAL AAATSHTAL TAL FACS PATA AHIT ACLST 
AIL FAT saateifafeg wy cata aa a aa FEAaT 
qqtere arate at wqtalqE Gs FERUIa frAATa 
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afe aa JeRal Sasa Tacat seat afoot BisF TE Be 
CET HSA AIAATA PACHRIAL Ya AF GATATA 
SEAGUATS CHILSTA HHL (21) AecaTaaraivay 
Rif ABA WHC ACSl TAA BY WIUMAT 8 
aa fusrsaafe asaya yaed aemcraaay fadta 
fans useaa qencnaaaay ear afe vata cet aA 
any tenwes caaaas feds aaa cata 
aay dadaata Garay warsfadas cw 
BPICEAAUACHATA BRUSH A Taal alaal alas wi 
aa ufaafa sarERIa GAATHAT (22) WepARIAT Barat 
afraa aaas war vfaafa aa ufs: saiei eyiat 
MVS BAU cH vBq wsiemfcwesd wsaicmialoy 
Ga Udad assignees aaucwredacaate THRTaT 
SHRM MI: Aas wars vfaafa wa wqaagg = 
ag fuse wae wart (23) ae edlayafcaaaat 
wet aad wate wast eaIggey cdiaystacaa 
Raguay warveata cut says sas aarrate 
AA BATRA HIHAAT Talal WU TAIT TSA 
quad eudd Bacar afSar aaaaMal TACRIM TIM AT 
qseerenfeat aaawaa: Barats: Teta ae FAta 
FRCS ATACAT FAA: AILS FARA TICVTAATAT 
Ta Bamsys wrasys ays Seay BIT 
BAA Bays SAMA HAWTATH HATA TIA Se! TaTAALAT 
Bal AHAAUT BAITS SAAT wala aT FATAL Brat 
PAAR UAIGAA ATA MR WTRA PAATH aT Haw 
yas wae aT MARU TIT TTA HA 
TRI THATS AAT A AATM: THRU TATATAATAT STAT 
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WATHIM: TATRM: TASAAAAT TAT AHA BaTH TA 
Au HiyatRat Assy BIHAR A PATA wae: ease Alas 
YRUTLU WARS wie < faxara actu qa 
Beal fal AA TECH! TACHT SALSTD Aa Bes fry 
FAUT BAYH BWM BeISyAaIs wIysAts ByAA 
HRA HAN PATH ACLUl THLST ULE BAaTaT Brat 
AIGA: BATHUY Talsatat stat we" Fysieaysery 
Ba CAT cea AeA Weysgt wAeRTAA 
BATA TETRA TSTATAT ULYE PATAT FTTRIM HCA, 
TEMES (24) ATA: TEAR TEARUMSAT VATA TTT SAT 
as TST ses senyT WeAAA ways 
FTETH UAT PATA: PATATAT (25) BalaATHta ataawtsr 
MMs Bass ¢ ay Hysaawed Tadaatmda 
fi ysreaaty warvate sataofe: saafsas arate 
aaa Ba Baal wart aleused wars a wate TRIATS 
Sure datas srt: saearaaefad Tat 
aRLST AA BHASYS BRIT TST Sasha: teasy 
FY CHYAA HAS THAR TATA! qefausi weasi 
aaasta aieeaqqug qeiags Tagawa aaa Hfsata 
AMG AI VAT AeaqyaG AweTawAia WIA ATTIET 
watt waft wuanade © asaceniausar: Perea 
fred aa fates afertees asureafandinafa Ba, 
uuft: (26) wsatuITMIeVAeE astera fareat 
afa® aati aa au af qaqa watered sae 
fasfaufa sfansaad aet water qal Becer yw Tar 
qaraciurctasy fafaat Bra qadster frenraraet 
WACK UM: AAR UAAATWME ACA HLAATATT AA. TAT 
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aM: Baas aiehw weyqweawufsata 
Uae aM TAT Fla: Gea Arad 
BMV FAG Aare FasersqyTar aera ware 
qaquydaa: Batararar fawaratar aeaquaaatasicas 
asa afaadifa wasads < oy fase yaad 
Sasyse yseard wate setae awswafy sufsas 
aca ufsafa (27) waafsasi wast feds ceang 
Riad BA AICFYR HATA THaysaa Ta THT! 
Saat GAT RTA GATS GAAS Tel HARTA: WAT 
Gq Gat TRIM CRIM Pale: BART: wWIaTWa TAaTar 
afeata Fras Trays PAYS MUG SS AS IS Rar 
FIBA Wal CCMA Wrea: aerate: acfuat fa 
SAGA Teaent Alara TSqAAITlT: TEATS HLT BA 
autaret fred <fax fataa TeacS te aaa Uta 
fred afasfated xcaqqad x¢ anadaufauitcaata 
qafays fase aaeas tarsal Awan wads 
AQAHUTATG A BA AAAS « ATR UY BATAVITgAca 
URW AIT THAR M: FARMAN TH(28) ast < fas AAA. 
qaaa fadtafa aa = fas ata cetar aa ceeaUfeeand 
SaAAAT HAHLSTATAT KATIA Gaaaes Refs 
qasuays wuts cays ways faweata: 
THUTEUMYS TAA THSHALATa fea Sastry aay 
Fl: SAAT RMAlY PATA AT THTTAAATT AACA AT 
aatat ATA aeaqnuua qamate wlas feared VeaA 
Saafa Tafa Tere aferuaa aeaquafaaquar ata 
afa sunfaseuacacuenay saw afaata qaafear gy 
a ufarfa act ferat afedt afseta ceases atau 


948 Extract from the Rekhd Ganita. (Nov. 
Wa GT MCCA SAAT Ulawa: ACCRA: TSSR AA TAA 
fax afters wala act cera eta: TEHTCAIMUSY 
Kel Gala sal eeaquag afentas seysrTefeatreta 
AST WTERIM arenas vfaafa cenararety uta 
wa Ua: ITCRA: TEAST CHT GAT GW WT SAS! 
eens Varia TeURUMGS CoTMIA Head seca 
wag aa: aS Rie faa a Vfawdifa ceatas wars 
zq vfaafa ya vaca Head cacerainfar 
ATT HLT TS CILUMAlS MCICLS Ala GUTTA Ay 
ANT! HAS AA TI WU Tata vriaee aerfa Barag 
fa: wee (29%) Fan FeSRIMSVaAl SATA Slat aes TAT 
a<a(*) ays eaafys eat Teta BAM awa 
Se AAT Bld BYTULADS Co GTARSAL WATS WIT KaAT 
faa wate act asenfe cafhasi ard wat saceufcaa 
faust acafe qaas satay (30) HetUT Bata HITE 
Aa aciaeaaseasty ward wraedt afcata sag 
afer: anes Say Teas Bas easy aA 
TYR BAYH TAIT Parana Acaeqaafy 
eure atqaqTT LTA PATA WAST AUMTUAT CQ TAA 
tat awiehrraniarrtavte Ta Haass 
cal caraatfaentraniea Taal BALE (31) at efas¥ea 
HCG AeA cecalai wafsyst ansAls Ta! WATT 
aa Sara we Banh caasyae YA BHsTE 
us waaafe wach wTERM alae! TATA THT 
AY SRA PART ATA HAGE arse: acaaqua fast 
SARL YA! VACA aa Bacarra wlastaanca fast 
faaafe aaa | 


* These two figures are wanting ; also No. 24. 
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III.—Observations of the Tides at Chittagong made in conformity with 
the Circular of the Asiatic Society. By Lieut H. Srppons, Engineers. 


Alishuhr Beach, July, 1837. 


Tide Registry. 


[See sketch in Pl. L.]} 


Times of High water. 


Date. |lst Tide.| 2d Tide. 


] 

2 

3 ft 3 
4 to 
5 2 30 
6 2 45 
4 3 03 
8 3 38 
9 4 03 
10 4 35 
1] 6 03 
12 7 07 
13 8 10 
14 9 09 
15 10 03 


13 


@ Passed mern. S. 
ob 37™! 13, 15™ 


55 


Date. |1st Tide./2d Tide. |Moon passes meridian. 


16 11 06™} 235 63™ Jor O 03 of the 17th. 


0 
18 13° 23 1 54 |@ J¢ 23h 31.7™ mean time. 
19 14-39 | 2 45 Camel 58.3 
20 14 57] 3 21 |@ 29 22 45.8 
21 PRO). he Sue 
22 16 4277 | 2S 
23 Mae UV (Shek 
24 17 51 6 51 
25 18 42] 7 40 
8 


28 22 11/110 59 
29 23 15 |or a | past 11 A. M. of the 30th. 
Observa|tions stop'ped by mistake a day too soon. 


All the above are expressed in mean time. 
The second tide of the 16th should stand as the first of the 17th, and so on for the 


remainder. 
Mean Time. 
1 2h j1Qm 
2 Dray 
3 oes 
4 3 46 
5 eo! 
6 4 50 
7 5 26 
8 6 32 
9 9 38 
10 10 34 
11 ll 44 
12 aera 
13 0 31 
14 1 14 
15 1 47 
16 PjieO78) 
17 2 56 
18 3 28 
19 3 48 
20 4 11 
21 4 49 
22 5) 50 
23 8 43 
24 9 46 
25 10 48 
36 11 40 
27 0 20 
28 0 50 
29 122 
30 1 48 
31 Og 
] 2 aol 
2 {No obs. 


68 


October, 1837. 


D Meridional passage © 13th Oct. 11 35 06 

@ 29th Sept. 24" 09" 008 @ 28th Oct. 23 31 45 

14" 12™/There must have been a heavy gale somewhere from the 
14 46 4th to the 8th; the swell here was very great and the 
15 19 times noted so far doubtful on account of the waves. 
15 52{| On Wednesday the 4th we had violent squalls of wind and 
16 24 {| rain; there was no barometer to note the fall, but the 
16 56} atmosphere felt remarkably heavy though chilly. 

N74. 28 

19 29 

21 40 

22 36 

23 49 

12, 33 

13 19 |Onthe 13th the diff. between day and night flood by Mr. 
14 0] C. W. Mullins was 9 inches, this at the Sudder ghat, 
14 22 | Chittagong 12 miles up the river. 

14 53 

] n i 4 ~ 

i or On page ie nee } According nearly with my own. 
16 02 | pF; 

in gs Tie Diff. btwn. 

17 28 Tide. ane via. These observations were ail taken by 
20 40 |Ft. in. sthiFt. in. 8th} meat Point Petunga, the mouth of 
21 42/7 6 O}| 0 3 4| the Chittagong river, where I had 
22 45|8 6 4| 0 2 5) gone for change of (and sea) air. 

23 351;9 7 70 7 «#1 

cece 10 8 3 0 8 5 

12 25 ]11 9 3}0 9 O ee 

12 562312 10 7} 0 9 5 

13 21/113 7 2} 010 6/On the 29th there was a diff. between 
13 50/13 2 O| 1 6 2] the flood tide at Alishuhr and Point 
14 15 |13 2 1 8 3] Petunga at the mouth of the river 
No obs.j11 11 4/1 6 0} (about 12 miles south) of 15 minutes: 
Ditto. |No obs.| 1 3 5] the other days were not noted. 
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IV.—Translation of a Servitude-Bond granted by a Cultivator over his 
Family, and of a Deed of Sale of two slaves. By D. Liston, Esq. 
Gorakhpur. 


Some months ago I was requested by Captain Lawrence, under 
whose charge the survey of the Eastern Division of the district is 
placed, to furnish answers to statistical inquiries regarding Sidowa 
Jobena, a purguna of Gorakhpur, bounding on Sarua. I in turn 
thought of applying for aid in the compilation of the replies to a friend 
who has been settled as an indigo planter* for several years in Sidowa, 
and who proved to be possessed of a competent acquaintance with the 
habits and usages of the natives in his neighbourhood. 

One of the queries put was, ‘‘ How do zemindars pay people who 
water and cultivate lands for them?” The reply was to this effect : 
‘‘ They employ bond servants who are paid at half a cooly’s rate, and 
are at the same time liable to fine in case of absenting themselves from 
their superior’s work.””. Further inquiry procured me the accompany- 
ing bonds or deeds, and as they appear curious and valuable from 
throwing light on the condition of the agricultural population of this 
portion of India, I have translated them and now forward them to 
your address. If you regard them in the same light as I have done 
perhaps you may think it worth while to publish them in the journal ; 
if you do not think them of sufficient importance for this purpose, pray 
dispose of them as you may think proper. 4 

The deeds you will observe are blank, but still such as are daily 
executed and in full force ; they were written out by acommon village _ 
Putwari, and are in the rustic dialect or Patois of the section of the 
province where he resides. The spelling you will also see is not ordered 
according to any very uniform system. | 

SERVITUDE-Bonp. a 
Translation. 

Deep. —ABHEEMAN Kooroomes and his children’s plough bond for fifty. 
one rupees written, signed rupees fifty-one, 51. 

[ Place for the Master’s namef. ] 

Writine.—ABHEEMAN Kooroomen, inhabitant of Futapoor, perguna 
Sidowa Jobena Elaka Sooba Oudes zillah Gorakhpur, having received a loan 
of fifty-one (51) rupees from { (the above mentioned individual), I have 
granted a bond agreeing to pay interest for the said rupees at eight anas 

* Mr. J. Fincw of Bubnowili. 


+ Mr. Finen’s name is set down in the original which it is hardly necessary 
to repeat is fictitious. 
+ Blank in original. 
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per month; for these same rupees I of my own will and accord execute (this) 
deed of Hurwuheebundhee (to have force) over my whole family, for thé 
driving of a plough and for remaining always at hand to execute every 
kind of labour that may occur. If I remain absent a day from my plough 
or work then shall I be held responsible to the extent of a rutee weight of 
gold for each day’s absence. If 1 go any where in the manner of flight 
then let my whole family be seized. If any other person give (me) a 
greater sum, he must pay at once principal and interest of thisloan. That 
man may then take my family. If he do not give the money then may my 
family be seized without dispute ; any other interfering will be in vain in- 
deed. This is written that the first engagement may remain in force. 
Written 29th Falgoon, year 1244 forty-four at Emelia. 


DEED of Sate of two Snaves. 
Explanation and Translation. 

Dxopxo Manto Kumkur of his own will and accord sells Asunsi’a and 
Rupia, having executed and delivered a ‘ deed of sale of slaves” signed, 
or a mofurkutee loonkutee. 

[I do not find the five or six first lines very intelligible but what follows 
presents no great difficulty }. 

The deed commences with the invocation, usual in Sanskrit documents, 
of Sestt Sri ; the two first lines are taken up nearly with the enumeration 
of the titles of Vixrama‘sir and of Saxtva’Hun’s power. In the fourth 
line the 43rd year of some king is indicated. Atumeir is then mentioned 
and the 32nd year of Nawéb Mirza’ Amani Bee spoken of. Then follows 
the year of the rule of the Honorable English Company ; viz. the 33rd Mr. 
Currie being administrator, (local). The locality Gorakhpur, south of 
which runs the Ganges and to the north the Gunduk. The country Bha- 
guthkum, sirkar Gorakhpur, sooba Aoadh, Akternuggur, perguna Sedooa 
Jobena, talooka Bansgaon, tuppah Thadheebaree. The 25th year (of the 
rule) of Babu Esri Ku’mar Sau (talookdar), the 2¢nd year (since the 
establishment) of the English perguna. Sekh Jumauu’nin being fouj- 
dar and tehsildar at the tehsildaree of Peronna. 

In the village of Buderuha a sale of slaves was effected. Purchaser 
Upuo Sineu ; amount 43 Furakabad rupees. Seller by name DaonHo Mauro 
Kumkur*, of his own will and accord he sells Butpaaper’s wifey and son, 
two adults. The woman’s name Agunsia, the lad’s name Rupia, (this) 
slavery-bond being executed and delivered. The woman’s age 22}, com- 
plexion fairish. Rupia’s age 28, complexion dark, eyes dark. Of these 
people Duopno Mauro Kumkur has completed the sale, wherever they go, 
thence they may be brought back, as slaves they are sold to perform every 

* The Kumkurs are kuhars or bearers. 

+ A slave-holder may sell a whole family, or what part of it may suit is 


convenience. 
t In the original the word is thirty, the ciphers twenty-two as here. 
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kind of work; wherever they may flee thence they may be seized and 
brought back without objection or complaint or murmur, without obstacle 
‘may they be brought from under the king’s or prince’s throne ; whoever 
receives these servants, Hindu or Musalmén he may (legally) be adjured— 
the Hindu by the sacred cow ;—the Musulmén by Husen, by the Sekh, Seyd, 
Mogul, Pytan, Sumbut year 1894, month Jet, dark half 13th day, Sunday, 
year 1244, place Buderuhka, two ghurees of the day being spent, this was 
written and signed. 

[We have not thought it necessary to insert a lithograph of the Deeds 
themselves which are in the ordinary Kayastht or Kaitt form of Négari.— 
Ep. ] 


V.—Note on the Malay Woodpecker. By Dr. Wituiam Buanp, Sur- 
geon of H. M.S. Woif. 


In reference to Mr. Hopegson’s description of three new species of 
Woodpecker, in your Journal of February last, and agreeing in his 
opinion most heartily, that America cannot shew specimens of wood- 
peckers superior, nor even equal to those which are produced in India, 
allow me to send you for his information and others interested in the 
ornithology of this country, the description and measurement of a 
woodpecker, shot at the extreme point of the Malay peninsula, in 
March last. A specimen, to which even the royal Nipalese bird must 
yield the palm,—and a beautiful and noble bird it is,—in size, strength, 
and beauty, was preserved and sent to Scotland; but the following de- 
scription is from my note book. 

Body, not including bill nor tail, nine inches long, tail eight inches ; 
bill, very strong and hard; ridges, high and sharp, forming at the tip a 
complete wedge ; breadth at the base 9-10ths of an inch; height 
6-10ths, being 1-3rd more in breadth than depth. 

Color, back, breast, neck, wings, upper and under coverts of the 
tail, and tail itself, glossy black ; belly and under wing coverts yellow; 
head crowned with a scarlet erectile crest, and a patch of red feathers 
behind the under mandible, with a few white speckles on the throat; 
tail moderately wedged, consisting of ten strong feathers, worn at the 
tips, and covered with the juices from trees on which the bird feeds ; a 
bare space round the eye; iris bright yellow; tongue four inches long , 
feet large, strong, and zygodactile, with considerable mobility of the 
outer toe; spread of wings two feet three inches ; weight twelve ounces. 
His loud tapping on a tree heard at a considerable distance, led to his 
discovery, and I had named him ‘‘ Picus Maximus Malayensis.” 
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VI.—Notes on the Musical Instruments and Agricultural and other In- 
struments of the Nepalese*. By A. Campseiu, Esq. M. D. Surgeon 
attached to the Residency at Katmandhu. 


1.—Musicau Instruments. 

It is almost unnecessary to allude here to the two chief classes af 
men forming the population of the valley of Nepal; but to save repe- 
tition, it may not be amiss to mention, that the instruments underneath 
enumerated, are common to the Newars and the Parbuttiahs, both 
designations being understood in the widest sense. This difference, 
however, exists, in the classes of each tribe using them; among Par- 
buttiahs none but the lowest castes furnish professional musicians, and 
there are no amateurs of this science among the rude highlanders, 
who now rule Nepal. The Newars, on the contrary are, as a people, 
extremely fond of music, and many of the higher and middle castes 
practise it professionally, and indulge in it as amateurs. Their labors 
in the field are generally accompanied, and their weary return from it 
at certain seasons, enlivened by the plaintive strains of the rural flute 
(bansuli), or the sharper tones of the mofalli (flageolet), and at mar- 
riages, births, feasts, fairs, and religious processions, a preceding band 
of music, is an indispensable portion of the smallest ceremony ; nor is it 
uncommon, on a festival day (of which the Newars have nearly 100 
annually) to see a joyous jolly fellow, with his flageolet, or cymbals, 
as the case may be, trudging along towards the scene of rejoicing, pip- 
ing a national air on the former, for his own amusement and that of 
all passengers, or drumming with the latter, in unison to his thought- 
less but cheering whistle. 

As a general rule, however, professional musicians, among the 
Newars, as with the Parbuttiahs, are from among the lowest castes, 
Kallis and Kisilliahs, form the majority from the former, Damais and 
Sarkis from the latter. 

The instruments used by the people are as follows: I exclude the 
imitations by the Gorkhas, of British ones, with which their military 
bands are furnished, the chief of which are the bagpipe, made and 
played on by Sarkis. The flute, either English, or imitation of the 
flageolet, and a variety of horns, trumpets, and bugles. 

No. 1.—Phénga (Newari), is a trumpet-shaped instrument made of 
copper, about three and a half feet long, two inches in diameter as its 
large extremity, and tapering gradually to the mouth-piece, where its 
bore is diminished to the diameter of jth of an inch, it is formed of 


* The figures refer to models presented by Dr. CampsBexy and deposited in the 
museum.~~Ep. 
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three pieces, the one fitting into the other, is of very rude workman- 
ship, and costs only about two Nepalese rupees*. The length of this 
instrument, and its slender make, require some support, when being 
used ; it is consequently furnished with three pieces of stick, which 
when fitted into one another, form a rod of four feet in length to which 
the Phinga is attached, by a bit of ribbon, at its expanded end, the 
rod crossing the instrument at right angles. The player holding the 
opposite end of the rod in his right hand elevates the instrument at 
pleasure, bringing it to the perpendicular when used in a crowd, but 
carrying it horizontally under other circumstances. The Phiinga 
belongs exclusively to the Newars, is called by them, ‘‘ the musical 
instrument of the gods,” and is played on at every religious ceremony 
and at every temple, within the valley, when the setting sun gives the 
signal for the performance of the evening sacrifice. 

No. 2.—The Mohalli (Newari), or Nepalese flageolet. Is rudely 
executed, and from the most ordinary materials. Its mouthpiece is 
nothing more than a bit of palm leaf folded, and cut into a convenient 
shape! the body of the instrument is made of two pieces of sal wood, 
bound together by slips of the bambu, and hollowed out longitudinal- 
ly, apertures or stops, (8 in number) being made for the fingers to 
play on; its trumpet or dilated extremity, is made of copper, gradu- 
ally increasing in calibre, from the diameter of an inch to that of four 
inches at its open termination. The complete instrument costs about 
two and a half Nepalese rupees. The mofalli belongs exclusively to 
the Newars, and many persons of this tribe use it, who are not pro- 
fessional musicians. Its tones are sharper than those of the bansul, &, 
or common Indian flute, and the national tunes adapted to it, are 
lively and pleasing, even to a British ear. To the Newars it seems to 
sound magically, for it has the power of inducing the poorest and 
most fatigued laborers, to join in the dance, and it is the constant 
accompaniment to their songs of merriment at feasts and weddings, 

No. 3.—The Sizgha, or Nar Singha, the Nepalese horn. It is 
made entirely of copper, is when put together in the shape of a cow’s 
horn, and about four feet long, is composed of four pieces, and tapers 
gradually from its wider extremity, where its calibre is four inches in 
diameter, to the mouth-piece, where the bore is not more than a quare 
ter of aninch across. The singha is used exclusively by the lowest 
castes among the Parbuttiahs, and is in considerable demand among 
the lower castes of the plains of India. Its blast is loud, deep, but 
not musical, and its professors seem unable to mould its tones into 


* A Nepalese rupee worth about 12 or 125 anas of Company’s currency. 
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any thing like harmony. It is rudely manufactured, and costs about 
three and a half Nepalese rupees. 

No. 4.—The Nag-phéni, or Turi, a Parbuttiah instrument exclusive- 
ly. It is only different from the last in being of smaller size and 
having three vertical turns in its shaft, like a French-horn. Its zovse, 
for music it scarce produces, is any thing but harmonious. It is made 
of sheet copper, tinned over, and costs one rupee eight anas. 

No. 5.—The Bansuli, ‘‘ or rural flute” of Sir W. Jonrs. Itis much 
more like the common English fife in its tones, and is identical with 
it in form; is used by the Newars and Parbuttiahs. 

No. 6.—The Saringi. This is the same as the instrument of that 
name used in India, and represents our European violin, in so far as 
it is stringed and scraped upon, with a horse-hair bow, but it is at 
best a miserable instrument. In Nepal it is only played on by the 
lowest caste Parbuttiahs, and by beggar boys, from among whom I 
have not seen or heard of any Pagamnis. The dancing girls imported 
from Benares annually for the amusement of the durbar, have their 
accompanying fiddlers ; but these being foreigners, are not alluded to 
here. 

No. 7.—The Sitar, or three-stringed guitar of India, is used by a 
very few persons in Nepal, whose proficiency is most wretched. Profes- 
sors of this instrument from the plains of India find some encourage- 
ment from the Goorkhas,—at least an occasional performer of tolerable 
skill may be heard at their court. 

No. 8.—Cymbals of various size, from that of a teacup, to the di- 
mensions of a wash-hand basin, are used by the Newars and Parbut- 
tiahs, to the same extent as in Hindustan ; all religious ceremonies re- 
quiring music, all Jattras, or processions of the gods, as well as of mar- 
rying, and feasting mortals, are accompanied by the discordant noise 
of these untuned instruments. They are made of mixed metals, the 
chief of which is denominated Phiilia, and is composed of zinc, cop- 
per, and tin, in various proportions, according to the tone intended 
for the cymbal. 

No. 9.—Mirilli of the Parbuttiahs, Beaugh of the Newars, is a 
small clarionet, about nine inches long, with eight stops, made of a 
single piece of bambu, the mouth-piece being formed by blocking 
up one end of the canal with a bit of wood, except a small slit through 
which the air is breathed. The tone of this instrument is sweet, and 
the airs played on it pleasing and plaintive. It costs about eight 
anas. 

No. 10.—Dhol (drum). The same as the Hindustani one, ex- 
cept in the greater length of barrel, in one of the varieties. 
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No. 11.—Dholuck, differs from the dhol in having one end only 
covered with leather, and played on, is used by the Parbuttiahs 
but not commonly ; a nearly similar drum, is used by the Newars, 
and called by them dishi. 

No. 12.—Beh (Newari), commonly called Krishna-beh. Is the 
pastoral flute of that god (Kriswna) so celebrated in history, and so 
famous in his loves,—is a common reed, with a spoon-shaped shield at 
the mouth stop: has seven stops along its shaft. 

Specimens of these instruments were deposited in the museum of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in January last. I do not feel at pre- 
sent competent to give any correct account of the state of the science 
of music among the Nepalese. In general it may be stated that the 
Newars are capable of forming bands, containing performers on all 
the instruments above enumerated, whose music is far from discor- 
dant although of the simplest construction. The orchestra attendant 
on a Hindu play enacted here last year was upwards of 50 strong, 
and in some of the melodramatic portions of the performance, the tunes 
were not only enlivening and harmonious, but of a highly inspiriting 
caste. The Nepalese have no written music, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain. Among the numerous volumes of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, collected by Mr. Hopeson in Nepal, he informs me there is a very 
large one of the scenic, and musical acts, which he infers must have 
flourished very considerably in union with each other, previous to the 
Goorkha conquest of the valley. In these works the musical science 
is deemed of sacred origin. The Nepalese music is most probably 
identical with that of the plains, the Hindu portion of which is traced 
to the same fountain. 


2.—AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER IMPLEMENTS. 


No. 1.—The sugarcane mill or press, called taéisd by the Newars, 
and kouli by the Parbuttiahs. It is of very rude and simple con- 
struction, but efficient enough for its purpose, among a people who 
are as yet content to go without the aid of horses and bullocks in 
the labours of husbandry and mercantile transport. The sugarcane 
grown in the valley, is for the most part, a small slender species of this 
plant, which ripens in the months of December and January, when its 
juice is expressed and evaporated to the semi-crystallised form of gé7, 
being scarcely further treated by the Newars than to the attainment of 
this coarse saccharine matter. All the chind (soft sugar), and misrt 
(candy sugar), used in Nepal and its neighbouring portions of Thibet, 
is imported from the plains of Hindustan. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The ¢#isdé stands in the open air, either. at the house of the cane- 
grower, or more commonly in the field, where a small shed is erected 
for covering the evaporating boiler, and storing the jars of gir. It is 
formed as follows :—Two rough and strong posts 24 feet apart, of any 
common wood, are sunk in the earth, to such depth as will secure their 
fixedness under the heavy strain of the squeezing lever; these posts, 
which stand about six feet above the surface, are connected by two 
horizontal beams, of considerable strength, the lower one being about 
two feet from the ground. In front of these upright and horizontal 
beams, and at about three feet distance, two other posts of three feet 
above the surface are sunk, the space between them being occupied 
by the shorter limb of the squeezing lever which plays on a wooden 
axle, passing through the shorter limb, and the smaller posts. On 
the top of the smaller posts, aud on the lower one of the beams which 
connect the larger posts, is laid a thick plank of heavy wood 24 feet 
broad, and about six feet long, its surface being grooved transversely 
at one end, and having a channel cut along the sides, for carrying off 
the expressed juice, towards the opposite termination of it, which is 
perforated and lies immediately over an earthen vessel sunk in the 
ground for the collection of the fluid. Over the grooved end of the 
lower plank, and under the upper beam which connects the larger 
posts, a thick plank about two feet long is laid, which forms in fact 
the upper milisione. The sugarcane being cut into pieces of a foot 
long is placed between these thick planks, the upper one being pulled 
down by the depression of the longer limb of the lever; the upper 
plank and the shorter limb of the lever connected by a strong rope 
or strap of leather. The lever is precisely the same as that used in 
Behar for emptying wells, without the addition of a weight at the ex- 
tremity of the longer limb, and a rope for depressing it. The Newar 
sugarcane-squeezer is content to climb up to the elevated limb and by 
the weight of his body in the air and strength of his arms when he 
reaches the ground, to depress it. | 

The sugarcane juice is evaporated in common earthen vessels until 
it assumes the proper thickness, when with scarce any purification it 
is stored up for use. The dry juiceless cane is used as fuel by the 
poorer natives. 

No. 2.—Chikou-sd, the oil-press of the Newars. This machine is 
even more rude than the former, being actually little more than two 
logs of wood so placed as to be capable of being separated, for a small 
space at one end, and again approximated, without any mechanical aid 
gave the very poorest. The sarmi (oil-maker) builds a house for his 
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press, and, like the Scottish miller, has frequently an allotted district, 
from which grist comes to his mill exclusively. He sometimes pur- 
chases oil seeds, and becomes a large dealer in the article, but most 
commonly he depends for his sustenance, on the payment by the 
small farmers, of a portion of the oil, from that made at his mill, 
which he converts into money. The machine is made and worked 
as follows :—Two strong wooden posts (of which about three feet 
are above the surface) are driven at three feet asunder into the 
earthen floor of the press-house and connected by a horizontal beam, 
under which, and over a moveable log lying on the ground, one end 
of the logs forming the press proper are placed. The logs, each about 
16 feet long and 18 inches in breadth and depth, are laid parallel to 
one another, secured at one extremity as above mentioned, the oppo- 
site one from the operator being free and admitting of being separated 
to the extent of eight or ten inches for the introduction of the oil-fur- 
nishing seeds. The apparatus for forcibly bringing in contact the 
logs separated for the introduction of the grain consists of first, a stone 
pillar sunk in the ground, against which one of the logs rests; second, 
a strong rope encircling the stone pillar and passed underneath and 
over both logs through which the end of a long wooden lever is pass- 
ed, by the depression of which the logs are approximated ; third, a rude 
stair on which the oil-pressers ascend to grasp the end of the lever 
and from which they depress it, until the ground comes within reach of 
their footing ; and fourth, a wooden peg passed through the lower part of 
the stair, for the purpose of holding down the depressed lever until 
the oil ceases to drop from the expressed seeds. The seeds (mustard 
is the chief) having previously been pounded in a large wooden mor- 
tar, and toasted on a large stone kept hot by.a subincumbent fire, both 
being in the same house with the oil-press, are put (to the extent of 
eight or ten pounds) into a bambu wicker basket, which is introduc- 
ed between the large horizontal logs. This being accomplished the 
operators, two or three in number, ascend the rustic staircase, and 
seizing hold of the erected extremity of the lever, hang by and pull it 
by turns, until their united efforts succeed in depressing it, when a 
portion of oilis obtained. An earthen vessel lying on the ground 
receives the oil as furnished. The Newars know not the superiority 
of cold drawn, over hot drawn oil, or at all events, do not manufacture 
the former. The oil seeds are generally three times pounded, and 
toasted, and as often put into the press; when thoroughly exsiccated, 
they are carried home and given (as in Europe) to cattle, as well as 
to poultry. The Newar women use this oil-cake, or oil grains, in 
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washing their hair, in the same way as the females of Hindustan em- 
ploy the aulah. 

No. 3.—The water-mill, Pan-chuki of the northern Doab and wes- 
tern hills, kan of the Newars,—is so well described in the 19th num- 
ber of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, as used in the Doab, that I 
shall only notice the slight points in which the Nepal one differs from 
the other. Of the Doab one it is said, ‘‘a horizontal water-wheel with 
floats placed obliquely so as to receive a stream of water from a shoot 
or funnel, the said float boards being fixed in a vertical axle passing 
through the lower millstone, and held to the upper one by a short iron 
bar at right angles, causing it to revolve with the water-wheel ;—the 
axle itself having a pivot working on a piece of the hardest stone that can 
be procured from the shingle near at hand :—this, with a thatched roof 
over it, and the expense and trouble of digging acut, so as to take 
advantage of a fall of water, are the only articles required in this very 
simple mill.” This description is correct for the Nepal mill, with the 
exception of the contrivance for a pivot on which the axle turns, and 
that for a cup for the reception of the said pivot. Instead of a rounded 
pebble being sunk into the lower end of the arbor, and a larger stone 
being embedded in the horizontal beam, or transom, on which the pivot 
revolves, we have in the Nepal one, an iron pivot driven into the 
nave of the water-wheel, and a square piece of the same metal sunk 
into the transom, and its upper surface hollowed out for the pivot to 
revolvein. In all essential respects they are the same, and alike rude 
in construction. On this point Iam enabled to speak from personal 
observation, as | have had many opportunities of examining the water- 
mills of the Dehra Dhoon, and western hills, as well as those of the 
valley of Nepal. 

The water-mill does not supersede in Nepal the use of the common 
hand-mill, as the latter is to be found in almost every cultivator’s 
house, and exactly similar to the one used in the plains of India; viz. 
nothing more than a couple of circular stones, about 18 inches in dia- 
meter, the superior one resting on a pivot fixed in the lower one and 
having a peg of wood driven into it, by means of which it is made to 
revolve on the other as it lies on the ground. Mr, E.painsrons found 
the water-mill with a horizontal water-wheel immediately below the 
millstone in general use beyond the Indus, and says that it ‘‘is used 
all over Affghanistan, Persia and Turkisian.” Througtout the hills 
from the Sutlege to the Mitcher or eastern limits of Nepai, its use is 
general, and has been so in all probability for along period of time. 
More recently this kind of water-mill has been introduced into our 
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territories in the northern Dead, which lie along the upper Jumna, and 
so great is its simplicity, adapting it to the appliances of the most 
ignorant natives, ‘‘ that it has been adopted generally in all the canals 
in the Delhi district, as well as in those of the Doab*.” 

A similar mill is said to be used in some of the most northern of 
the Scottish islands, as well in Provence and Dauphiny. 

The power of the Nepal mill is not by any means great, nor is there 
much inducement for the improving of it beyond its present state. 
Wheat in Nepal holds a very low place among the farinacea in com- 
parison with rice, in consequence of the better adaptation of the soil 
for the latter grain; and so small is the consumption of atta (meal) 
that the miller cannot depend on his craft, as an only means of subsist- 
ancet. As an average of the power of these mills, the produce of one 
after 24 hours’ grinding ranges from 7 to 10 muris of meal, (14 to 20 
maunds about,) the latter quantity being considered the maximum 
produce of the best. 

The earnings of the miller are for the most part in kind, and the 
rate of payment varies according to the supply of water at the time 
of grinding, as well as with the quantity of grain brought by an indi- 
vidual. The highest rate for grinding is an 4th of the produce, the 
average one is eth; and the lowest th, this being for grinding 
alone, as the proprietor of the grain transports it to, and from, the 
mill. 

The payment in kind for grinding corn is, I believe, universal in 
the hills, it is customary in the DelAi territory of India, and I can 
vouch for its being the imvariable mode throughout a large portion 
of the highlands of Scotland. The rate of renumeration in the latter 
country was in 1827 ,; th for grinding oaten meal, j,th for grind- 
ing barley meal, and 3,th for grinding malt, which had paid duty ; 
a good deal more for the smuggled article, as an indemnification to 
the miller for the risk run in admitting the contraband to his premises. 

No. 4.—K4éa, (Newari ;) kodali of the Parbuttiahs. The hoe or spade 
with which the Newars turn up the soil of their fields. They do 
not use the plough, and compared with the Indian one (which is 
used by the Parbattiahs), this spade is a much more efficient instru- 
ment. Its cut is from 4 to 6 inches deep. The Newars use it with 
dexterity and delve a field in surprisingly short space of time, turn- 
ing the earth up in ridges, or narrow beds. The ku resembles our 
- *See Journal Asiatic Society, No. 19. 


t+ Murwa, kodu, Indian corn, and a little rice is ground by these mills besides 
wheat ; the ground rice is used for making sweetmeats. 
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adze, more than a spade, but differs from the former in having its 
handle projecting from~-the off side of the neck of the instrument: 
The delver holds the handle in both hands, and stooping forward 
raises the spade at each cut above his head, bringing it down strongly 
and steadily and cutting the sod rather slantingly, can make a furrow 
in well moistened ground of 9 inches deep. The ground for both 
crops of rice and for wheat, has two or three delvings. So soon as 
one crop is off the ground the Newar turns up his field for another 
one, thus gaining all the advantage from the decaying stubble, which 
early ploughing can give*. This immediate turning up of the soil 
is a matter on which the Newars lay much stress, and consequently 
it is very common to see the women and children of the family cut- 
ting down wheat and rice, at one end of a field, while the males are 
delving it from the other. The kv costs about one current rupee. 

No. 5.—Kurmighan, (Newari.) The wooden crutch-like instru- 
ment used by the Newars for breaking down the clods, and prepar- 
ing the soil for receiving seed. With this they reduce the earth to 
the finest powder; it is all they have for serving the purpose of our 
iron rakes and harrows, nor is it inferior to them in the hands of 
the very hard-working and skilful husbandmen who use it. 

No. 6.—Kiichi-mighin, (Newari.) The instrument used for co- 
vering over sown wheat, and gayha or upland rice, is a block with 
an upright shaft, used like a pavier’s block. The gayha variety of 
rice is suited to dryish lands, is not transplanted, but laid down in 
seed, most carefully and laboriously, with the fingers. When sown 
thus, the ground is beaten down gently with the kiuchi-miughdn. 

No. 7.—Chassti-mughdn, (Newari.) A thin-edged wooden shovel, 
used for smoothing the flooded beds in which the seed of the mals?, 
and 76/i varieties of rice is sown, for the purpose of furnishing trans- 
plants or seedlings. It is also used in the suburban fields, devoted 
generally by the Newars to the raising of culinary vegetables, pep- 
per (red), ginger, &c. &c. where it is necessary to prepare the soil 
carefully and finely. 

No 8.—Kuiikitcha, (Newari.) A small broad-pointed hoe, used by 
the Newars, for weeding the flooded rice. 

No. 9.—Chong-ktki, (Newari.) A sharp-pointed hoe, used in weed- 
ing the gayha or dry land rice, urid (a vetch), and other drill crops. 

N. B. Nos. 8 and 9 are iron instruments, with wooden handles. 

* Sir Humparey Davy, proved chemically the advantages of using vegetable 


manures fresh, and the practice is now general in England.—See his Lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
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No. 10.—Kiuie, (Newart.) A clumsy wooden shovel, used for 
spreading grain to the sun and collecting it in heaps after its removal 
from the straw. The Newars do not use the flail in threshing their . 
corn ; there are two modes in use; in separating the malsz rice from 
its straw, nothing is required beyond the shaking of the sheaf, and a 
few knocks on the ground, in consequence of the preparatory treat. 
ment undergone by this crop (or a great part of it). After being cut 
down it is stacked on the field and left to become heated, and to 
ferment for 6 or 8 days, after which the stacks are pulled to pieces, 
and the grain separated from the straw, winnowed by being shaken 
to the wind from a shallow platter made of mat and bambu and dried 
in the sun. The grain thus treated is called hukwa, and is much 
liked. The other moce, and the one employed at the wheat, vetch, and 
gayha rice harvest, is simply beating out the grain with a long stick, 
as it lies on the ground. All the grain in the valley is separated from 
the straw on the field, and carried home after being winnowed, in bags | 
and baskets, carried banghywise or suspended from a stick, borne 
on the shoulders. The crops are reaped with the sickle, which instru- 
ment is similar to the European scythe sickle but smaller. The Par- 
buttiahs, in common with the Newars, use this instrument and rarely 
pull up the crops by the root, as is the practice of the Plains. 

No. 11.—Lusi-doh, (Newari.) The large wooden pestle and mortar, 
universally used in India, for husking grain. A block of hard wood 
three feet long and 15 or 18 inches in diameter, shaped rudely like 
an hour-glass, and hollowed from one end down to the middle, is all 
that is required to form the mortar. The pestle is about four feet 
long, rounded for about a foot in the middle, and squared on three 
sides at both ends ; it is used by one or two persons, the centre por- 
tion held in the hand, and either end employed for beating the con- 
tents of the mortar. This machine is employed principally in Nepat. 
for making chira, or the bruised rice, so mucly eaten in all rice coun- 
tries of India, when the people are travelling, or from other causes 
unable to procure time or fuel for regular cooking. The chira is 
made thus: the rice in husk (dhan) being steeped in water for a day 
and night is toasted for a short time on a stone or large tile heated 
for the purpose; when thus parboiled, and while still soft, itis thrown 
into the wooden mortar and bruised into thin flat flakes, in which 
state, having previously been separated from the husks and dried, it 
is sold in the shops, and eaten ky the people. A native of Nepal, or 
of Bengal and Behar, will be satisfied to live on this substance alone 
for many days together: a small quantity of sukur (unpurified parti- 
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ally crystallised sugar) added, gives it a most grateful relish, to the 
rarely stimulated palates of these poor and primitive people. 

No. 12.—Kiiti, (Newari.) The machine for converting the dhan 
into eatable rice, by husking it, is the same as that for making sdrat 
from bricks, (hence called the Dhenki ?) 

No. 13.—Chan-kummiu, (Newari.) Is the banghy used in all field 
work, and consists merely of two small wicker baskets, suspended 
from either end of a piece of wood or bambu, four feet long, which 
the carrier bears on his shoulders. 

N. B. Exact models in wood of the above noted implements, 
are deposited in the museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


VII.—Note on the Facsimiles of the various Inscriptions on the ancient 
column at Allahabad, retaken by Captain Enwarv Smiru, Engineers. 
_ By Jamus Prinszp, Sec. As. Soc. &c. &c. 


[Submitted at the Meeting of the 6th December. ] 


Captain Epwarp Smita, of the engineers, has rendered another 
signal service to the Society and to all those whose study is directed to 
the development of Indian history.- On this occasion his task has 
been infinitely more trying to the patience, and has demanded more 
ingenuity and care, than in the comparatively simple affuir of Bhilsa: 
while on the other hand there was less expected from its accomplish- 
ment; seeing that Lieutenant Burr had already taken down the two 
principal inscriptions by hand, one of which had been published 
and interpreted with the advantage of all the learning and critical 
acumen of Captain Troyer and of Dr. Mitt himself: while the other 
and older text had been shewn to be identical with the four tablets 
of the Feroz ldét, and.was therefore included in the explanation of 
that monument recently given. Nevertheless, experience rife and 
frequent had taught me the value of a strict revision, even of the most 
trust-worthy labour of the treacherous eye; and I was equally sur- 
prised and pleased to find that Captain Smiru had devoted himself 
to this unpromising labour. There were many discrepancies of letters 
in Lieutenant Burr's copy of the No. 1. inscription, which might be 
satisfactorily rectified ; there were also many obscurities in the Sumu- 
dragupta inscription, which might be cleared up ; and above all, it was 
an object to determine the nature of the interlineary inscription to which 
the attention of the curious had been directed first by Lieut. Kizrou, 
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and which was subsequently confirmed by Mr. Watrer Ewenr’s 
inspection, as reported to the Society by himself more than a year ago. 

To perform the operation in the most complete and engineer-like 
manner, Captain Smira divided off the written part of the column into 
six lengths, and each of these again longitudinally into four quadrantal 
subdivisions, so that the whole surface of the stone could be printed 
off upon twenty-four large sheets of paper or cloth. Each paper was 
made to extend somewhat beyond the actual limit of the compartment 
so as remove any uncertainty in regard to the letters near the edge. 

‘On the system followed at Bhilsa,” writes the author, “I have 
taken off no fewer than three impressions, that the success of one may 
supply parts of less happy execution in another. One impress is on cloth, 
and two are on paper, and together I think they give the inscription 
as perfectly as any inspection of the stone itself: more distinctly 
indeed I may say, for the relief of. the colored ink brings out the cha- 
racters with a precision not perceptible on the pillar.” 

Of these one paper and one cloth impression have been transmitted 
to Calcutta, the third being reserved in case of accident to them on the 
road. When united together the lettered surface measures nearly thirty 
feet long by nine in width, and comprehends a written superficies of 
160 square feet ! 

Upon their arrival in Calcutta I lost no time in unfolding the roll 
and connecting the whole of the paper series (which seemed to have 
received the strongest print) into a continuous sheet, an operation 
rendered extremely easy by the tickets and directions accompanying 
them. 

Our former review of the sculptured surface of the Allahabad pillar 
had divided the Hindu writing into three heads, that in the ancient or 
No. 1 character then unknown ; that in the No. 2 or Gaya alphabet ; 
and a third in the modern Deva-nagari, consisting of a multifarious and 
uninteresting collection of scribblings and names. The same classifi- 
cation may still be retained, although we may now conveniently ex- 
change the numerical designations for specific names, more espe- 
cially as there will be presently shewn to be an intermediate class of 
writing between Nos. 1 and 2; of which similar evidence was furnished 
among the Bhilsa fragments. 

Commencing then my inspection with the ancient Buddhist charac- 
ter (No. 1), I had the satisfaction to find that most of the slight dis- 
crepancies before remarked, between Lieut. Burr’s version and the 
published Delhi text, disappeared on a careful scrutiny. The few in- 
stances of preferable reading or correction of the Feroz record which did 
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occur, I have collected as emendata in the subjoined note*, Toa few 
of them I must however take the liberty of alluding more particularly. 

In the first place, it is evident, although it escaped my notice 
before, that the final @ of many words is the representative of the 
Sanskrit visarga, and not solely of the seventh case as I had imagined, 
or of the plural as in the Hindustani. Thus in the opening words, 
Devanampiye Piyadast represent the Sanskrit earattaa: faaefsr: 
the yé and sé stand for 4: and 4: and consequently govern singular 
verbs, as, ye cha sampatipajisatt se sukatam kachhati: ye patibhogam 
no éti :—&c. Again in the catalogue of birds and animals prohibited 
from being eaten we find that all those ending in @ agree with the 
Sanskrit masculine nominatives as suké, aruné, chakavdke, &q. while 
sdrikd, jatukd, ajakd, edakd, are agreeably to Sanskrit analogy femi- 
nines. Attention to this circumstance may help to determine some of 
the doubtful animals; thus aruné (not arane wild) is most probablv the 
mau: of Sanskrit poetry, the fabulous elder brother of garuda the bird 
of Visunu : the pandits say it is the adjutant. Again the Allahabad text 
has anathika-machhe, valueless fish ; and sankwat machhe, shell-born 
fish ; therefore it is plain the paragraph is not restricted to the feathered 
tribes ; and, removing this restriction, we find much more plausible 
translations for many of the words :—dudi (not dadi) =fs: a small or 


* Corrections or variations observed in comparing the Allahabad facsimile with 
the published Delhi text. 
Norra ComPpARTMENT, line 5 for usihénd and chakho, read usdhéna and chukho. 
6 for vadhisatichevi, read vadhisati cha, vd. 
7 for anuvidhiyanti, read anu vi dhiyanti. 
12 for chakho, read chakhu. 
13 for vividha, read vividhé. 
14 for ddkhindyé, read dakhindyé. 
15,16 for heva, chiran thiti, and hotutiti, read hevam, 
chirathiti hotiti. 
18 for papam papé, readpdpakam papake, and for ldja 
and ahd, read Idjd and ahd passim. 
West ComMpartTMENT, line 17 for paythanti, read payisanti. 
SourH ComPARTMENT, line 2 for sdyatha, read se yathd. 
3 for arané, read arune. 
4 for jatukd ambaka pilika dadi, read jdtdka am- 
bakt ptlika dudi. 
5 for sakujdmavée, read sankuja machhé. 
East CoMPARTMENT, line 4 for hetavakhéti, read hita sukheti 
6 for héméva, read hévam meé v4. 
9 for mokhyamate, read mokhyamuti. 
+ Itis doubtful whether the j has not a vowel ¢ also, which would make i¢ shell- 
fish, and other fish. 
64 
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female tortoise (WiLson’s Dict.)—ambika pilikd, the mother (or queen). 
ant :—the panase, monkey ; kadhata-sayake, the crab, the boa; sesi- 
malé, the snake, the eel. (?)* 

It would be endless to enumerate the instances wherein this simple 
emendation restores sense to passages that were before only half in- 
telligible. I had indeed before adopted it in many cases (as efam jane 
suté, CA Ha: wal, page 599), but without apprehending the invariable 
rule. The Pali language converts the visarga of the nominatives of 
such nouns into 0, and the same change is observed in the Sindhi and 
Zendt ; nor am I aware that the grammatical Prdkrit or Magadhi of the 
Hindu drama sanctions the use of the vowel é in place of the visarga. 
If se, ye, te are used at all it is either in the dual, or in the plural 
sense as in Sanskrit, and as in the modern Hindi Bhasha. 

The next remark | would make is on the singular passage nomina 
papam dekhati, iyam me pdpekateti (p. 577). The words on the Allahabad 
pillar are pdpakam and pdpake ; of precisely the same meaning, and 
therefore establishing the correctness of the translation. The same 
confirmation of authenticity is deducible from the occasional omission 
of the verb huti, the final zt#z, the substitution of chakhu for chakho 
and other minor variations. I have inserted in the annexed plate a 
few examples of disputed passages, commencing with hidata pdlaté 
dusampatipddayé, which terminates the first long line of the Allahabad 
pillar, a sure sign that the sense is there completed, since we have a 
similar completion of the sentence in almost every line, as may be 
seen by reference to the original lithograph in vol. III. which I have 
not thought it worth while to recopy entire. 

The five short lines in the old character that follow the Dharma- 
lipi at a short distance below (see Capt. Burt’s lithograph) were the 
next object of my inspection, I have represented what remains of 
them faithfally in fig. 1, of Pl. LVI. which will be seen to differ con- 
siderably from Lieut. Burt’s copy of the same. The reading is now 
complete and satisfactory in lines 1, 2, and 5. The 3rd and 4th lines 
are slightly effaced on the right hand. We can also now construe them 
intelligibly, though in truth the subject seems of a trivial nature to 
be so gravely set forth. 

Devdnampiyasé vdchanéna savata mahamata 
Vataviyd : Eheta dutiydye deviye rane 
Ambdvadika va alameva danam: Ehevapati.... 


*gQan Wen, Waa: WH S:, WaqR:, WH: wa;. The latter word 
however more nearly resembles fg@Aic: the porpoise. 
+Is the similarity of these two names more than accidental ? 
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Kichhiganiya titiye deviyé sendni sava.... 
| Dutiyaye deviyeti tt valamdtu kdruvakiye 

* By the mandate of Devanamptva, at all times the great truth (Mahé. 
mdté*) is appointed to be spoken. These also, (namely) mango-trees and 
other things are the gift of the second princess (his) queent. And these 
FOR) 22.005 of Kicuuieanr’ the third princess, the general ( daughter’s...... ?) 
Of the second lady thus let the act redound with triple force, 

Unable to complete the sentence regarding the third queen, it is 
impossible to guess why the second was to enjoy so engrossing a share 
of the credit of their joint munificence, unless she did the whole in the 
name and on the behalf of them all!—It will be interesting to inquire 
whether by any good chance the name of queen Kichhigant is to be 
found in the preserved records of Asoxa’s reign, which are so circum- 
stantial in many particulars. It: is evident the Buddhist monarch 
enjoyed a plurality of wives after his conversion, and that they shared 
in his religious zeal. 

As for the interlineation, it may be dismissed with a very few words. 
Instead of being a paraphrase or translation of the ancient text as 
from its situation had been conjectured, it is merely a series of uncon- 
nected scribblings of various dates, cut in most likely by the attendants 
on the pillar as a pretext for exacting afew rupees from visitors,—and 
while it was in a recumbent position. In the specimen of a line or 
two in plate LVI. the date Samvat 1413 is seen along with the names 
of Gopala putra, Dhanara Singh and others undecipherable. In plate 
LV. also may be seen a Bengali name with Ndgari date 1464 and a 
bottle-looking symbol ; and another below #a@a Ree. Batis; Samvat 
1661 Dhamardja. These may be taken as samples of the rest which 
it would be quite waste of time to examine. 

It is a singular fact that the periods at which the pillar has been 
overthrown can be thus determined with nearly as much certainty 
from this desultory writing, as can the epochs of its being re-erected 
from the more formal inscriptions recording the latter event. Thus, 
that it was overthrown, sometime after its first erection as a Silas- 
thambha or religious monument by order of the great Asoxa in the 


* See page 574. In Sanskrit fara jfraey age (or perhaps rather qrqaa 
by his desiring, wishing) waa ASIaTAl Amal (fit or proper to be said,) 
meaning perhaps that this object had been provided for by pecuniary endowment. 

+ aeaa_famiarar fan cian Brashear at Ve ta eras 

i feqrarar 2a ealataay @lealay, corresponding as neagly as the 
-eonstruction of the two languages will allow. 
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third century before Christ, is proved by the longitudinal or random 
insertion of several names (of visitors?) in a character intermediate 
between No. 1. and No. 2. in which the m, 6, &c. retain the old form, 
as inthe Gujerat grants dated in the third century of the Samvat. Of 
these I have selected-all I can find on the pillar :—they are easily read 
as far asthey go. Thus No. 7, under the old inscription in Plate LVI. 
is ATSH narasa. It was read as Bahu taté in the former copy. No. 8 
is nearly effaced: No. 9 may be Malavadi ro lithakandar (?) prathama 
dharah. The first depositor of something ? No. 10, is a name of little 
repute: afwatae ganikdkasya, ‘ of the patron of harlots.’ No. 11 is 
clearly arcrau Narayana. No. 12, @=4 We Chandra Bhat. No. 13 

appears to be halachha seramal. And No. 14 is not legible though 

decidedly in the same type. 

Now it would have been exceedingly inconvenient if not impossible 
to have cut the name, No. 10, up and down at right angles to the other 
writing while the pillar was erect, to say nothing of the place being 
out of reach, unless a scaffold were erected on purpose, which would 
hardly be the case since the object of an ambitious visitor would be de- 
feated by placing his name out of sight and in an unreadable position. 

This epoch seems to have been prolific of such brief records : it had 
become the fashion apparently to use seals and mottos; for almost 
all (certainly all the most perfect) yet discovered have legends in this 
very character. One in possession of Mr. B. Exuiorr of Patna, has 
the legend lithographed as fig. 15, which may be read 3tata araqy 
Sri Lokandvasya, quasi ‘ the boatman of the world.’ General Ventura 
has also brought down with him some beautiful specimens of seals of 
the same age, which I shall take an early opportunity of engraving and 
describing. 

But to return from this digression. The pillar was re-erected as 
*Samudra gupta’s arm’ in the fourth or fifth century, and there it pro- 
bably remained until overthrown again by the idol-breaking zeal of the 
Musalmans : for we find no writings on it of the Pala or Sdrnath type, 
(1. e. the tenth century), but a quantity appear with plain legible dates 
from the Samvat year 1420, (A. D. 1368) down to 1660, odd: and it 
is remarkable that these occupy one side of the shaft, or that which was 
uppermost when the pillar was in a prostrate position. There it lay, 
then, until the death of the Emperor AxBer; immediately after which 
it was once more set up to commemorate the accession (and the 
genealogical descent) of his son JEHaNnair. 

A few detached and ill executed Nagart names, with Samvat dates of 
1800, odd, shew that even since it was laid on the ground again by 
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general Garstin, the passion for recording visits of piety or curiosity 
has been at work, and will only end with the approaching re-estab- 
lishment of the pillar in its perpendicular pride under the auspices of 
the British government. The welcome order has I believe at last been 
given to Captain Smiru, and there can be little presumptioa in attri- 
buting it to the urgent representations of the Asiatic Society. 

The anomalous flourish (No 16) which I before mistook for a pecu- 
liar writing, is apparently merely a series of ill drawn shanks or shells, 
a common Buddhist emblem. One was depicted last month, found by 
Captain Burnes on a Buddhist sculpture at Hund near Attock. 


Let us now turn our attention to the Samudra gupta inscription 
(No. 2.) and see what new light Capt. Smiru’s labours have thrown up- 
on it :—and here I most sincerely regret that Ican no longer make over 
this portion of my task to my friend Dr. Mitt himself, that we might 
benefit by the critical acumen with which he would test the numerous 
alterations suggested or necessitated in the former version by the infal- 
lible text now placed in our hands. I must solicit every indulgence 
for having ventured to undertake the examination myself. 

I began by comparing the whole document, letter for letter, with 
Lieut. Burt’s original lithograph and with Dr. Miuu’s transcript hav- 
ing the Latin interlineation, in the third volume of the Journal ;—but 
so numerous were the changes required, that I soon found it indispen- 
sable to recopy the original on lithographic paper, and thus to present 
a fresh edition exactly as it stands on the column, shewing where the 
stone is peeled off or cut away by other writing, and where the real 
commencement and termination of some lines can be positively de- 
pended on. 

First, then, there have been not less than five lines erased at the 
upper part of the inscription. One or two letters in each line can be 
still readily distinguished by their peculiar form in the midst of the 
modern Nagari cut upon the excided parts. No conjecture can be 
made as to the contents of this portion, but Dr. Mixx will doubtless 
be happy to find that the fragment in the fifth line (the first of the for- 
mer version) will no longer require the strange interpretation of 
ursumque lupus aureus in silvd, which the Burr copy constrained him to 
adopt. . 

In the next place, contrary to Dr. Miut’s expectation, the whole of 
the upper or broken part of the inscription containing ten lines, be- 
sides perhaps six erased, proves to be metrical. 

The poetical measure is variable : the greater portion is in the srag- 
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dhara chhandah, as lines 2, 3; 6, 7; 12 and 13; lines 8, 9 are in the 
manddkranté measure ; and lines 10, 11 in the sdrdila vikririta ; and 
again at the conclusion of the eulogy, line 28 contains a complete half 
verse in the prithvi chhandah, laudatory of the purifying powers of 
Ganges water. 

Each line contains half a stanza, or two churanas. The termination 
of the first charana is well defined by a blank space on the stone. The 
second pdda or versicle of the stanza is generally erased or unintelligi- 
ble—but in the 8rd and 4th lines* this also is entire. 

From line 14 the composition continues uninterrupted in a florid 
style of prose or gadya. 

As it generally happens that the construction of each pida is finite 
and independent, the mutilation of the poetical part does not necessarily 
prevent the understanding of the general purport, and it is evident that 
the verse was no less a string of high flown panegyrical descriptions 
of the prince lately defunct, namely Samupra Gupta, than the prose 
continuation ; with the sole difference that the latter, governed by the 
initial demonstrative pronoun fasya, ‘ of him,’ is constantly in the geni- 
tive case—until the sense is completed in the words babhuva bdhur ayam 
ucchritas stambhas, ‘ this lofty pillar,’ has become the arm; and then 
follows yasya, ‘ of whom’ still referring to the same person as before, 
rather than to the pillar-arm itself. 

After the apostrophe to Ganges-water above mentioned comes an 
acknowledgment of the authorship of the panegyric, and of the 
erection of the monument to his deceased master, by the dewan of 
the young prince (whom Dr. Mixx conjectures with great plausibility 
to be Coanpra Gupta II.):—and at a respectful distance the name of 
the officer by whom his orders were carried into execution ; avasthitam- 
cha, is the word employed, which from the obscurity of the copy be- 
fore him Dr. Mitz read sendénvitamcha. 

When I mention further that I find no invocation in lines 2, 3, on 
behalf of the sculptor and blackener of the letters, I have summed up 
all the changes, and I may venture to say amendments, which Captain 
SmitH’s facsimile has introduced in the general bearing of the docu- 
ment embraced in Dr. Mitu’s analysis, (page 261, vol. III.) 

But this is by no means the extent of obligation due to it:—for 
although lines 13-37 remain as before, eulogistic descriptions of the 
king in the genitive case, the purport of the greater part is entirely 
altered; moreover by some unaccountable oversight in Lieut. Burt’s 
transcript the last dozen letters of the 15th line are omitted altogether, 


* J adhere to the former numbering of the lines for convenience of reference. 
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and in their place are brought up as many from the end of the follow- 
ing line; and this transposition continues until the 24th line, where it 
will be seen that the same dozen letters that close the 23rd line are 
repeated! It would indeed have been extraordinary, under such 
unfavorable conditions, had our learned vice-president been able to 
give a perfect translation! we may rather wonder that he could make 
any thing at all of such a mass of confusion! 

When restored to its natural order we find the epithets applied to the 
deceased Emperor of Hindustan, not only much less hyperbolical and 
reposing less upon mythological allusions, but crowding in a short 
space a most unexpected and curious survey of the political divisions 
of India at the time, containing even the names and titles of very 
many of the reigning families, and extending beyond the boundaries 
of India proper into the regions of the “‘ great king” of Persia and the 
hord:s of the Huns and Scythians ! It may be poverty of imagination in 
the poet that has wrought us this good; for once laying hold of an idea 
he rings the changes upon it as long as he can find words, and then 
draws up with an inelegant ‘ &c.’ Thus in the 14th and 15th lines he 
enumerates no less than nine warlike weapons the king’s brawny arms 
were scarred in wielding : and thus when he mentions tributary states he 
fortunately spares none that Samupra’s supremacy could in any degree 
comprehend! The passage is altogether so curious that I must crave 
permission to insert a copy of it in the roman character before I endea- 
vour to trace any of the countries alluded to. The continual recur- 
rence of the adjectival termination ka, (the prototype of the modern 
genitive postposition) led me to suspect the nature of the sentence. 

16. Kausalaka mahendra, mahakantéraka vyaghra raja, Kaurddrika 
manta raja, arghdshtapuraka mahendra, mirika-uddyaraka swdmi, dat- 
tairandapallaka ddyana, kanchiyaka vishnu, sdpavamuktaka (17.) Nila- 
raja. 

In this sentence we have the regal designations of nine princes; 
unless (which is probable enough) the terms mahendra, rdja, swdmi, 
nila rdja, dayana, &c. are employed with the same general acceptation 
of prince, to vary the expression euphoniously. 

The kingdom of Kausala (or Kosala) is well known from the Bud- 
dhist authors to be modern Oude*, (Ayodhya) or Benares,—Kédsi- 
kosala of Witrorp. The Vyaghra mukhas, tiger-faced people, are men- 
tioned in the Vardsanhita, among the eastern countries ; and Cdntara 
a place south of Allahabad, but the name may apply to any woody tract 


*Witrorp however makes Kausala the delta or Sundarban tract of Bengal. 
As. Res. IX. 260. 
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infested by. tigers. The next name Kaurddrika is unknown, nor can 
the title Manta raja be well explained. It may be the district of Curu, 
near Tahnesar. Argghashtapuraka, the next name, may be construed 
as the eight cities where due reverence was paid to brahmans :— 
Mirika and uddyaraka seem derivable from miri cream, and uda water, 
maritime countries ;—dattairandaka, may be some country famous for 
producing the castor-oil plant ;—Kdnchiyaka may be Kdnchipur, the 
golden city in the south mentioned in the Brahmanda purdna ; —S’dpd- 
vamuktaka, bears also an allegorical interpretation, ‘ freed from a curse ;’ 
—as likewise the raja’s title nfla‘the blue:’—can the nilagiri be his 
locality ? it is one of the mountain divisions of Jambudwipa in the Brah- 
manda purdna “like the lapis lazuli gem is the Nila mountain*.’”’ Thus 
it may be uncertain whether these are figurative or real names, though 
it is hardly to be supposed that countries purely imaginary would be 
introduced as subsidiary to the rule of a man just deceased. The list 
continues in the same strain :— 

17. (Nila rdja,) vaingeyaka hastivarma, pdlakka-ugrasena, devarash- _ 
iraka kubera, kausthalapuraka dhananjaya, prabhriti sarva dakshina- 
patha rdja griha samdjdnugraha janita pratdponmis’ra mahabhagyasya. 

All these names, it says, belong to that division of India entitled 
Dakshinapatha, the lowermost of the four equilateral triangles into 
which the Mahdbharat divides ancient India—the Dachinabades of 
ARRIAN. This division, known to the contemporary of ALEXANDER 
(EvemERvs) was still extant in the time of Nonnus. Vaingéyaka is a 
regular derivative from Vinga ; but neither this country nor Palak, are 
to be found in the Pauranic lists of the southern countries, unless the 
latter be the country of the Pallist. It must be remarked, that the names 
of their rulers are circumstantially given Hastivarma, and UcRasEna: 
and following them we have Kuvera and Duanansaya of Daivarashtra, 
and Kausthalapura, places equally uncertain ; though the former has 
some affinity to Devagiri or Deogir ; rashtraimplying merely ‘ country :’ 
Mahdrdshtra might also be understood. Kusasthall is said by WiLForRD 
to have been the name of Oujein in the treta yuga: Top names the 
same place ‘on the Indian ocean,’ but the general interpretation is 
Canouj, a place out of the limits of the Dakshinapatha. 

The enumeration continues in the 18th line, as follows :— 

Rudradeva, Matila, Ndgadatta, Chandravarma, Ganapati, Naga, Naga- 
sena, Achyuta, Nandi, Balavarma,—adyaneka Aryavarta rdja, &e. ending 
with paricharakikrita sarvadevardjasya. 


_ * Asiatic Researches, vol. VIII. Win¥rorp’s Essay on Geography, 345. 
t Placed by Wizrorp in Candeish, and otherwise called dbhiras.—As. Res. 
VIII. 336, 
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Here we have the actual names of ten rajas of India Proper or 
Aryavaria, without their respective countries, as though they were too 
well known to need insertion. The first, Rudra, probably belongs to 
the Sdh dynasty of Saurashtra, where the name so often occurs: 
Ganapati is also a family name: but few or none of the others can be 
identified in the very imperfect lists of this early period. 

In the following line we have a catalogue of provinces, whose kings 
were probably unknown by name to the writer. 

19. Samata, taduvakra, kdmaripa, nepala, kartripura-adi pratyanta, 
nripatibhir malavirjundyana, yaudheya, médraka, abhira, prarjuna, sana 
kanika kakakhara parikddibhis cha ; Sarva kara dandjndkarana prandma- 
gamana (20) paritoshita prachanda sdsanasya. 

The first five are the names of boundary mountain states on the 
north-east. The first two names cannot be determined, but the text does 
not permit Dr. Mruu’s plausible reading Sumata ddérachakra, the coun- 
try friendly to pines. Kdmarvpa, and Nepdla are well known: Kar- 
tripura may possibly be Tripura or Tipperah. Then follow those more 
to the north and west, most of which are to be found in the lists 
of the north-west countries extracted by Witrorp from the Puranas, 
and published in As. Res. VIII. 340-343. 

Malava he would make the modern Mdlwa, but this may be 
doubted as it is classed with Mddraka, Yaudheya, Arjundyana, and 
Rajanya (? Prdrjuna) as ‘ drinking the waters of the Airavati (Hy- 
draotes),’ and consequently in the Panjab. Mddraea is placed near 
Tazila or Takshasila : Yaudheya or the country of Yuppua is very fre- 
quently mentioned in the Puranas, as lying between the Betasta (Hy- 
daspes), and Sindhu (Indus). WitFrorp calls it Sinde Proper, the Ayud of 
travellers of the 16th century, and Hud of the book of Esther. It must 
not be confounded with Ayodhya or Oude : and it may be here remark- 
ed that the Behat group of Buddhist coins and sometimes Bactro-Pehlevi 
legends on the reverse, having constantly the word Yaudheya on the 
margin in the old character, certainly belong to this kingdom. 

The Abhiras are shepherd kings (or more probably hill tribes) in 
-various parts of India; those here enumerated must be the Abdhiras 
of the upper part of the Indus near Attock. Abhisara is often under- 
stood as Cashmere, the kingdom of Abisares, if we trust W1LForD. 
The two final names sana kanika and kdkakhara are unknown : the for- 
mer reminds us forcibly of the kanzrka of our coins; and the latter has 
some analogy to the kaka bambas of Gen. Court’s map, to the north- 
west of Cashmir. Kanaka appears in Wixrorp’s list as an impure 
tribe on the west border. 

6 H 
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Passing over the panegyric about his restoring the descendants of 
long deposed kings, which however is a fact not to be slightly regarded 
in a historical point of view, we come to another very curious passage : 

Daivaputra shahi ; shihdnashahi, saka, murundaih ; sainhddrika adi- 
bhis cha,—sarva dwipavdsibhir, 3c. 

Here we have a picture of his foreign relations, the nations who 
used to send him presents, or tribute of jewels, coin, horses, fruit, and 
even their daughters! First, Daivaputra shahi (att), ‘ the heaven-des- 
cended king ;:’ this title would apply to the Parthian kings who are 
styled in the well known triple inscriptions, EKTENOT2 @EQN, and on 
the common Sassanian coins, “‘ offspring of the divine race of gods.” 
But the two first letters are slightly obliterated and might be read 
either Ddbha, or Ddra-putra: the latter, ‘son of Darius’ would still 
apply to the same parties, and this is confirmed by the next words 
Greragife in which we recognize the very Persian title yusslaly 
‘king of kings,’ which prevailed to the extinction of the Sassanian 
dynasty inthe seventh century, so that here at any rate we have a 
limit to the modernicity of our inscription. Of the Sakas so much has 
been said that it is not requisite to dwell long on them: they are the 
Parthians of Witrorp’s chronological table of Indian dynasties; others 
identify them with the Sacz, the Scythians, the Sakya tribe of Bud- 
dhist notoriety, and the Vikramdditya opponents who introduced the 
Saka era. The Murundas, according to WiLForp*, are a branch of the 
Indo-Scythians who succeeded the Parthians, and in fact the same as 
the Hunas or Huns. Thirteen kings of this dynasty, he says, reigned 
in the northern parts of India. ‘‘ They are the Morunde of Prouumy, 
who were masters of the country to the north of the Ganges from 
Delhi to Gaur and Bengal. They are declared in the Puranas to be 
Mlechhas, impure tribes, and of course they were foreigners. The 
same are called Maryanthes by Oprian in his Cynogetics, who says that 
the Ganges runs through their country.” 

Sainhddri, the country of the lion Sinha, might safely be identified 
with Sinhala, or Ceylon: especially as it is followed by Sarva-dwipa, 
‘all the isles,’ which must refer to the anca diva of Wi.¥rorp, (the 
Laccadives ?) called by Protumy the Aigidiet ; but I find a more plau- 
sible elucidation in Col. Syxxs’ memoir on the geology of the Dakhan, 
which informs us that Sainhddri is the proper name of the hilly range 
to which we give the appellation ‘ Western Ghats.’ 

As a proud peroration to this formidable list of allies and tributaries, 
the poet winds up with the brief epithet words prithivyém apratira- 


* As. Res. VIII. 113, and table. T As. Res. VIII. 186: 
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thasya, ‘whom in his war-chariot none in the world can rival or with- 
stand,’ the very epithet found on one of the coins of SamupRaGuPTaA, 
(apratirathas) which I at first read apatirurha. However much 
we may allow for exaggeration it will be granted that the sovereign 
to whom even a fair share of all this power and vast extent of em- 
pire could be attributed, must have exercised a more paramount 
authority in India Proper than most of its recorded kings. The 
seat of his own proper kingdom is unfortunately not mentioned, but 
I think it may be fairly deduced negatively from this very circum- 
stance. Magadha, Ujjayani, and Surasena are omitted; these there- 
fore in all probability were under his immediate rule, and I may appeal 
again to the frequency of his coins discovered at Canouj as a reason 
for still fixing his capital at that place ; his family connection with the 
Licchavis of Allahabad, will account for the commemoration of his 
deeds at that many-roaded (aneka mdrga) focus. 

Of what family were SamupRa and the preceding Gupras, is nowhere 
mentioned. Dr. Miu’s claim toa Suryavansa descent for them how- 
ever falls to the ground from the correction of the epithet Ravibhuva, 
sun-descended, which turns out to be only the verb Jadhuva, < was.’ 

But I rather avoid being led into any disquisition upon this fruitful 
subject, since I agree in all that has been brought forward by the 
learned commentator on this and the Bhiéiri inscriptions in regard 
to the Cuannracurta of neither of them being the Sanpracortus of 
Mecastuensrs. On the other hand I incline much to identify him with 
the prince whom the Chinese Buddhist travellers found reigning in the 
fifth century having a name signifying ‘‘ cherished by the moon*.” 

It now remains to give my revised transcript of the inscription at 
length, along with a translation effected with the aid of my pandit 
KaMALAKANTA by whom the Devandgari text was scrutinized and cor- 
rected in a few places, under second reference to the original, which 
is for the most part beautifully distinct. I have collected all the let- 
ters into an alphabet at the corner of the accompanying plate for the 
guidance of those who would consult the more ancient character. 
Every letter has been found in the most satisfactory manner; and the 
only precaution to be attended to in reading is as to the application 
of the vowel d, which occupies different places in different letters as 
in the Silasthambha alphabet. Thus, it is attached to the central stroke 
of the 7 upward; to the second foot of the W x, downwards; to the = 
t, horizontally with a curve; to @ 4, as a hook on the centre: and to 
other letters at top in the Tibetan fashion. A few examples are intro- 
duced in the plate below the alphabet. 


* J.A.S. VI. 65. 
6H 2 
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2 qentaagifad CaAta MS TSTHHI A. 7. ATS 
3 (an) aiatrarayafwaawarsaraaanent 
fara faautarene ae ataatathicied wafer 
4 Wawa MATa toga Tene ate afer: 
STIR (T) TIFIHATATT TAT... 
5 Seafidrata weat adtfaat wear 
auatereal fafacfafea ... 2.20... 
6 Say AUT UIAP_algaws 
WATTBUAE ois selec eee 
7 Farwre a frefaqqaasa gasma wfa........ 
8 ayiaaeyqatatratiaqerme: WATATAT .... 
9 WHUAPATISTUSSARTMA TErUTUTT ...... 
10 searfeasisaacHateaaraar saat 
GUA ATAAM MAY cece eee ewan. 
ll eeqeaasara qusiqaaraslsat 
12 yaardtcae: uincaaa: aaaeawraray 


Aaqaye WOHAL.... Ag PIES PERE 
13 aastaaart: afsafafanatarcaararsa 
RUA RST Ao cece cece cee o cece. 


14 we fafrraacnatsacacay eyRT UHRA TTAM: 
qUmaaTyFUITy Weis urafa aac 

15 FUT Aa aafantaaareea faeuT qwraTy 
Tal Waaafaa aaTIT Tya: 

16 MAIR ASH ASAACAIGLIT RILIERAWTSTIN 
sutanes Alcan alla cut RITA 
aan fa TIMITaAR 

17 Wau San elas visas ZALIEA Rac 
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RTI yAqa vals adehaqarry try WeaAr 
stage afta vaifas wenn 

18 eaeq afas Tae WHA aunfa aT TIAA Va 
ate FARIGAMAIILT WRtecdiiga waa 
asa: ufeatcaiaad Wacqnsasy 

19 Baaeisas WAST ATT Fagerts yard cafe first 
AMANITA ATA AAAS WaT TARTAR ATABT 
ufcatfeits BaRCeTATaTAHTAyUATATIA aA 

20 ufeatfaa DURUM Arasscrsaaa cia ay fast 
qarenatfars aaatarisaawe: Saqsarte acerrat 
fe ua que: Gwueaieig 

91 aadiuafaticaiadeca WaTUTaaT cla Waal c¥TS 
farata waa aiwTAIGUaaaaa WHAT 
tfusyeg vfasrautacu” 

22 gufcanaragaaag aaa a HaCaT Tata 
aid: AHAPTTAI GAS gy eaaiarag wag aataas 
DIGAT ELIA ARAMA A AUNTS waftaa: 

93 RUUSATATM acs seatMlaaelayanaasya feast 
AUSMAAEY VACA AMAIA Wyss (a fsrat 

aa acuta fanaa frwarrataaTTaT 

24 fataGerafan madafia atfea faeuufa TeqAE 
TWcelefaesaysiaaa ata: yfafea ais 
Tay wlatqyawmrangae witaw 

25 qTaaafaarafaaaataaay FATA <Iy AST 
UH MAMTA ACTA SISTA AUT AT ASL 
facts Say 

26 faafeereae ayidat qarceatqaay aeeranty 
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LS ~ 
wast Baar wavuaifasasitaiea aiuafata 
arafrastent ti faateaenata 
27 waTTAaataisagataqtaaiaaG qyaq ystqa 
TRUM TO Vea alsAAy LAN Aa Sa aay 
LS Les =~ a 
aufcaqateaaraarer aw 
2 he oe AN AS =~ Ss 
28 aad waqza wAyassrateficiuyfearawttafaa 
UWA IS: || LAM APAATHA HZICAA IAT eA 
aaiaafcagaraa statis Aa 
29 argeufaagy ageunan yanfarse afefiates 
HALA (Sas) a elsaw aanafea qararea 
30 wafeau WANE alat agen fay 
HSRA 
Translation. 

[Beginning with the fifth line, with yasya which has reference to a pre- 
ceding eulogistic epithet in the genitive case. This is numbered verse 2 
in Dr. Miux’s translation. ] 

2.......In the midst of pleasurable things happy in body and mind ; le. 
vying his revenue in strict conformity with the shaéstras™....... 

Gervecne Destroying unhappiness, and putting an end to those who cause 
it ; greedy for eulogistic praise, glory and extended rule :-— 

4....... Whose enemies amazed at his cavalcade and warlike armament 
ask what manner of man is this P—Among his elevated counsellors....... 

Geese Whose eyes filled with the tears of affection, when in consequence 
of his written mandate (his son or wife had been recalled ?) 

Bviisvas Having seen his former good acts, delightful as nectar, his wife 
was much pleased....... 

7. Inflamed with vigorous wrath against the presumptuous, but when 
submissive....... ; 

8. In battles with his own arm humbling continually those who exalt 
themselves....... 

9. Cherishing (his subjects) with an affectionate, sweet, and contented 
disposition....... 

10.... The force of his arm being gradually strengthened by youthful ex- 
ercise, by himself were killed......... 

11. [This verse is too much effaced to be made out. | 

12. Whose fame is spread (over the earth), as it were a cloth white as 
the moon-beam....... 

* Which enjoin that one-sixth of the produce of the land belongs to the king. 
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13....The lustre of his skill in well-directed learning (causes exclama- 
tions) ‘ Who is there that is not his ?’ (he is a fortress) and they are as it 
were grass upon his ramparts, and much wealth is locked up within him. 

14. Of him, who is able to engage in a hundred different battles, whose 
own arm’s strength is his only ally: he with the mighty chest... 

15. Whose person is become beautiful from the marks of wounds 
received, and the scratches caused by his wielding the battle-axe, the arrow, 
the poniard, the elephant spike, the cestus, the scymitar, the javelin, the 
club, the iron dart, the dagger* and other weapons :— 

16. The sovereign of Kausala, the tiger-king of the forests, the manta 
raja of Kaurddri, the sovereign of Arghdshtupura, the lords of Miri and 
Uddyéra, the just prince of Dattairanda, the Nila Réja of Sépévamuktat, 

17. The king Hastivarma of Vinga, Uarasena of Pélak, Kuvera 
of Devarashtra, Duanansaya of Kausthalapura, &e. and all the kings of 
the southern roads (dukshinapatha_) :—from his favors to all these (I say) 
becoming more dignified and prosperous. 

18. Whose power increases by the force or clemency respectively ex- 
ercised towards Rupra Deva, Marina, Nacapatta, CHANDRAVARMA, 
Ganapati, Naca, Naeasena, Acnyuta, Nanpi, BautnavarMa, and the 
other réjas of Aryavarta :—who has made serving-men of all the Deva- 
rdjas :— 

19. The magnitude of whose authority takes pleasure in exacting at- 
tendance, obedience and tribute from the kings of the neighbouring 
hilly countries of Samata, Taravakra, Kémaripa, Népala, Kurtripura, 
and from all the rajas of Waluva Arjunéyana, Yuudheya, Médraka, Abhira, 
Prérjuna, Sanakénika, (or Sanaka Anika, ) and Kékakhara. 

20. Who is famous for his great aid in restoring (to their thrones) the 
royal progeny of many deposed rajas. 

21. Whose most powerful dominion over the world is manifest in the 
maidens freely offered as presents, the jewels, the money, the horses, the 
produce of the soil, the ornaments of the precious metals brought as tribute 
by the heaven-descended monarch, the Shéhin Shéhi (of Persia), the Scy- 
thians, the Huns, by him of Sainhddri, and of other places; by the kings 
of all the isles, &c.:—who mounted on his war chariot has no competitor 
in the world. 

22. Whose majesty exults in the princes endowed with hundreds of 
virtues and good qualities prostrate at his feet :—a man inspiring fear as of 
instant annihilation :—altogether incomprehensible ;—yet tender-minded 
to those who are submissive and bow before him ; and extending mercy to 
hundreds of thousands whom he has subdued :— 

23. Who lends a willing ear, and a consoling tongue to the case of the 
poor and destitute, the orphan, and the sick :—is very kind to the brave of 


* Parashu, Shara, Shanku, Srini, Prdsa, Asi, Tomara, Vatsapdla, Nuracha, Vaitasti, 
&c. I have translated them as described to me, rather than on dictionary authority, 
for in WILsON, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9 are all given as varieties of arrows ; vatsapdla, 
and vaitasti, I do not find, the latter is probably derived from vaitasa a ratan. 

+ A country lately freed from a curse,—perhaps some physical calamity. 
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his army, is comparable to Daanapa (Kuvera), Varuna, Inpra, and 
Antaka (Yama*). 

24, Who has won and again restored the riches of many kings con. 
quered by his own right hand :—a man who strictly keeps his word, whose 
accomplishments in fashion, in singing and playing, put to shame the lord 
of the immortals (Inpka), Vriaaspati, TumBuru, Na’rapa, &c. Who is 
called ‘ the king of poets’ from his skill in making verses—the livelihood 
of the learned !—whose excellent conduct proceeds from the observations 
stored in his retentive memory. 

25. Who regularly performs all the established ordinances :—who is a 
very god among men :—the great-grandson of Mahdrdja Sri Gupta ; the 
grandson of Mahdraja Sri Guator Kacua ; the son of Mahdrdja Adhi. 
rdja Srt CaaNDRA GUPTA. 

26. Born of Mahddevi Kuma’ra Devi, te daughter of Lic#avi ; 
Maharéja Adhirdja Sri SamupRa Gupta :—how he filled while alive the 
whole earth with the fame of his conquests, and is now departed to enjoy 
the supreme bliss and emancipation of InpRa’s heaven, this lofty pillar 
which is as it were his arm, speaks forth :-—a standing memorial to spread 
his fame in many directions :—erected with the materials accumulated 
through the strength of the arm of his liberality, (now in repose,) and the 
sufficiency of the holy texts. 

(Verse.) The clear water of Ganga that issues from the artificial pool — 
formed by the encircled hair of the lord of men (Siva) purifies the three 
worlds. 

May this poetical composition of the slave of the feet of the great 
king, whose mind is enlightened by the great favor of admission to the 
presence, son of the administrator of punishments (magistrate) Duruva 
Buutt,—the skilled in war and peace, the counsellor of the young prince, 
the great minister Harr Sena, afford gratification and benefit to all 
creatures ! 

Executed by the slave of the feet of the supreme sovereign the criminal 
magistrate TILABHATTA. 


VIII.—Jnterpretation of the Ahom extract, published as Plate IV. of the 
January number of the present volume. By Major F. Jenxins, 
Commissioner in Assam. (See page 18.) 


At the time of publishing the extract alluded to in the heading of 
this article, from a manuscript volume in the extinct language of 
Assam, presented to us by Mr. Brown, we expressed a hope that ere 
the volume was complete we should be favored with an interpretation 
of its meaning through the studies of some of our friends in that thriving 
valley. Major Jenkins has stepped forward at the eleventh hour to 
save our credit, having at length as he writes ‘‘ obtained it through 


* Gods of the earth, water, air and fire respectively. 


Se 
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the studies of our Saddar A’min Juccor4m Kuarcaria PHoKaNn, who 

was however in the first instance obliged to send a copy of the plate to 

Jorhadth. Ithas led him to the study of the Ahom language, and per- 

haps hereafter we may get from him some additional translations.” 
The text is given by Major Jenxrns in the Ahomi and in the Roman 

character word for word with JuacorAm’s translation ; but as we have 

no type, and as we find upon close comparison that the lithographed 

version has but one or two discrepancies in the nasals and vowels which 

will easily be discovered on comparison by the professed student, we 

must content ourselves with giving the romanized version with the 

verbal analysis to enable the reader to understand the spirit of this 

nearly monosyllabic language, and to compare it with other eastern 

dialects. Each pdda is marked asin Sanskrit verse by a double line 

easily distinguished from the letters themselves. 

Pin-nang jimmu-ranak teo-fa padimi-din, \\ 

Paimi-lep-din miing-si-teo, \| 

Lai-tyan kip-kiip mai-tim-ming te-jao, || 

Tanka khrang-fa freu-paimi nang-hit-tydo. |I 

Khak-khdai then-jin-kin, \\ 

Kang-ta ai-mii dai-ai-nyd tejao, \\ 

Khdnta jéu-kdo lak-pin-fa, \| 

Na-ring ba-tyv-miing ti-pun tejdo, \\ 

Tan-lan ju-mu pay-ju-ban, \| 

Fa-ka ték-ba ru-mi-khai, \\ 


— 
SOHNA NA WY > 


11. Bau-rufri-deo fan-man heo-pan-dii, || 
12. Khen-klang-rao ning-freng, \\ 
13. Pu-van tdng-ka mung-ram. || 
14. Freu-pai nang-hit-bang, \\ 
15. Kang-ta jet-kan lak-pin-fa, || 
16. Kan-fra-fak rang-ming,\. 
17. Lai-lep ti-prin tejao, \\ 
18. Khdn-ta man-pay jin-pin-fa, \| 
19. Ring-lip min-kham kai-leng pin-mun-khai, \\ 
20. Fa-pin fe-an-din, \\ 
21. Klem-klem-ak cheng-ngdo, \\ 
22. Khen-klang-rao nang-freng. \\ 
Translation. 
1. Formerly there was neither heaven nor earth but a mass of 


confusion. 
2. There was neither island nor land in the globe. 


3. Trees and grass in wild confusion overspread the land. 
61 
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4. There was no lord over the heavens. 

5. There was no human being but the earth was empty. 

6. Frosts and frogs formed the food of the forests. 

7. God, having transformed himself created the heavens as a spider 
_ spins her web. 

8. The earth was a thousand deons thick. 

9. God then rested for a few days. 


10. God said, let Brauma be created. 


11. I know not what deity or genius gave Brauma to us but him 
we received. 

12. That same Brauma been resting on the sky as a honeycomb. 

13. On this account all the world was a chaos. 

14. There was no umbrella-bearing king on the earth. 

15. God in the same manner as a spider, created the heavens. 

16. The mount meru (or the white rock) supports the earth. 

17. It also supports the numerous islands. 

18. He after the model (he had taken) created the earth. 

19. From one Brauma resembling a gilded egg, have proceeded 
many BraHMASs. 

920. That God who at first created the earth now pervades it. 

21. The light that proceeded from the Brauma shone with bril- 
liancy, splendour, and glory. 

22. God rested on the sky as a honeycomb. 


Verbal analysis. 

1. Pin-néng (written pinang in the plate) to be—like that; jimmu-ranak, 
formerly or first beginning,—deserted or confused, chaos, erdkd; Teo-fd, to 
bottom—heaven: pdimi-din, nonentity (is not)—earth. 

2. Pdimi, is not; lep-din, an island—land or globe; mung-sa-teo, country— 
to wish—below or under. 

3. Ldi-tyan, many-fold: kiup-kip, layer-layer : mdi-tim-ming, trees—to be 
filled—country ; ¢ejao, end, a complete, all. 

4, Tankd, all or whole; krang-fa frost—sky ; freu-pdimi, anything—non- 
existence ; ndny-hit-tydo, of sitting—of doing—master. 

5. Khak-khai, division of divisions; then-jin-kun, jungle—calm or ‘quiet 


farai7. 


6. Kang-ta, to bring or keep (a thing) into subjection ; at-mut, frost—fogs ; 
ddi-ai-nya, to get—hope—forest ; ¢e-jao complete. 

7. Khén-ta, word—only : jeu-kao, thread or fibre—of a spider; lak-pin-fa, 
having transformed—become—heaven. 

8. Néd-ring, thick—thousand; ba-ty%-mung, beon (a measure of length con- 
taining four cubits) yojan—four kroshas—country: ¢t-pién, place—of world; 
tejdo, whole or complete. 

9. Tan-lan, of that—afterwards ;ju-mu, having remained—some days ; payu- 
bdn, again or secondly—having remained—days (of a week), afa, 
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10. Fa-ka, god—again ; tdk-b4, having considered—said ; ru-mi-khdi, know- 
ing—to become—Brahma (god). 

11. Bau-ru, 1 know not; fri-deo, god—genius : fan-mdn, sulcteh ou the 
Brahma: heo-pdn-dai, gave— we received. 

12. Khen-klang-rao, to remain wyatfe, in the middle u¢dy, in the air, 
without a prop faatay ; nang-freng, like what—like a honeycomb. 

13. Pu-van, for this reason—and tang-ka, whole—all; mung-rdm, coun- 
try—eraka or desert or void confused. 

14. Freu-pdi, anybody—is not or existed not; ndxg-hit-bang, to be seated— 
doer—umbrella- bearing ; 

15. Kang-ta, to govern or keep in subjection—only ; jedé-kdn, fibre—spider ; 
lak pin-f4, having transformed—became—heaven or sky. 

16. Han-fra-fak, one—stone or rock—white : rang-mung upholden—country 
or land. 

17. Lai-lep, many—islands; ti-péin places—of world; tejao, all—and 

18. Khan-ta, by word—only ; mdn-pay, he—again; jin-pin-f4, pattern—be- 
came—heaven. 

19. Ring-lép, thousand—gilding ; méin-khdm, Brahma—like gold; kai-leng, 
only—yellow ; pin-mung-khat, become—Brahma—like egg, feqae, 

20. Fa-pin, god—hbecame ; fe-an-din, having pervaded—first—earth, Slur: ? 

21. Klem-klem-ak, alone with brightness—came forth; cheng-ngdo, rays— 
glorious. 

22. Khen-klang-rdo, remained—in the middle—in the sky ; nang-freng, how? 
like honeycomb. 


Major Jenkins subjoins from the institutes of Mrnv, two passages 
which seem to have been the original whence the Ahomese (Assamese) 
version of the creation of the world was drawn. We have added the 
translation of Sir Witit1am Jonsgs. 

aT TeTaT waa a WeqTTA | 
Brae faraereca fara waa: | y | 
5. This wniverse existed only in the first divine idea yet wnexpanded, as if 


involved in darkness, imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable by reason, and 
undiscovered by revelation, a if it were wholly immersed in sleep : 


dawawaad GUS NIAIAa | 
Afaany Vaasa Badin fratae: | ¢ | 
6, That seed Peeainoian egg bright as gold, blazing like the luminary with a 
thousand beams; and in that egg he was born himself, in the form of BrauMa, 
the great forefather of all spirits. 
The allusion to the earth and sky in the last two lines may probably 
be better interpreted from the 12th and 13th verses of Munu 
afaae qunara fra afcaagca | 
QAM AAT AAMSSARCESA | WRI 
aria way fering” faa | 
aga (CegVasiWiaty WIAA | Us I 
6412 
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12. In that egg the great power sat inactive a whole year of the creator, at 
the close of which by his thought alone he caused the egg to divide itself : 

13. And from its two divisions he framed the heaven above and the earth 
beneath, in the midst he placed the subtil ether, the eight regions, and the per. 
manent receptacle of waters. 


Sir Wiii1amM Jones, considered it indubitable that the Hindu 
doctrine of the creation was in part borrowed from the opening of 
Birdsit or Genesis, ‘the sublimity of which is considerably diminished 
by the Indian paraphrase of it with which Menu, the son of Brauma, 
begins his address to the sages who consulted him on the formation 
of the universe.’ The Assamese seem to have gone a step further, in 
expanding and adulterating the tradition with the introduction of the 
fresh metaphors of a spider’s web and a honeycomb: the latter, we 
suppose, representing the fixed firmament or dome spangled with 
lights. 

While thanking Major Jenkins, and the zealous band of American 
missionaries, of whose studies and researches he often speaks in flatter- 
ing terms, we must remind him that we still lack a translation of the 
Khamti passage, published in January. Will not Mr. Brown yet save 
our volume from closing without it ?—Epb. 


1X.— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, the 6th December, 1837. 
Winuiam Cracrort, Esq. C. S. in the chair. 

Mr. Josepn Wits, Dr. Corin James Macponatp, Major A. Irvine, 
and Captain H. Drummonn, proposed at the last meeting, were ballotted 
for, and duly elected members of the Society. 

Nawéb Jaspar Kuan, proposed at the last meeting, was upon the favor. 
able Report of the Committee of Papers elected an honorary member. 

J. H. Barrun, Esq. proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. 
McLeop. es 4 

Babu Conoy La’t Tacore, proposed by ditto, seconded by Mr. Hare. 

Cuarues Eviior Barwe.t, Esq. proposed by Mr. Cracrort, seconded by 
the Secretary. 

Maulavi ABput Mostp requested the loan of the Huarishamin and the 
Suwadiq Mahriga to collate with an edition he is now printing. | 

He also made an offer of 1000 rupees for the broken series of the 
Fatawa Alemgiri, undertaking to reprint the first two volumes at his own” 
expence :—referred to the Committee of Papers. | 

Read a letter from Dr. McCLe Luann, accepting a seat in the Committee 
appointed at the last meeting for the superintendence of the Museum. 

Babu Rampuan Sen announced that he had completed the second volume 
of the Jnayu, and in compliance with his agreement presented 50 copies 
of the work to the Society for distribution at their discretion, 

Letters from the President of the Geographical Society of Paris, 
M. Rovx pe Rocuenee, and from the Baron MacGucxin pe Suang, for- 
warded their publications (see ‘ Library’). 

The following extract from the Baron DE SLANe’S letter will interest oriental 
Ce eackice combien vous vous interessez, Monsieur le Président, au progrés 
de la culture des langues orientales, je profite de cette occasion pour vous informer 
que la premiére livraison du texte Arabe de la geographie d’ Aboulfeda sera 
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publiée dans peu de jours ; l’impression de cette ouvrage, (qui a été confié par la 
Societé Asiatique de Paris 4 mes soins et 4 ceux de mon savant collégue Monsieur 
Reinavp de |’ Institut,) s’ avance rapidement, et nous ésperons pouvoir bientot 
en offrir un exemplaire a votre Société.”’ 

Library. 

The following Books were presented by Lieut.-Colonel Syxus, through 
Captain Hewnine of the Ship Windsor. 

Remarks on the origin of the popular belief in the Upas, or poison tree of 
Java, by Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Syxus, F. R. 8S. 

Descriptions of new species of Indian Ants. 

Land Tenures of Dukhun. 

Abstract of the statistics of Dukhun, 1827-28. 

On the increase of wealth and expenditure in the various classes of Society in 
the United Kingdom as indicated by the returns made to the tax office, exports 
and imports, savings banks, &c. &c. 

On the Geology of a portion of Dukhun, East Indies. 

The following by the authors and editors respectively : 

Le Diwan d’Aimro’ikais précédé de la vie de ce poete par l’auteur du Kitab el 
Aghani accompagné d’une traduction et de Notes par le Baron MacGuckin pg 
SLANE, 1837—by the author. 

Bulletin de la Société De Geographie, Vol. 6th—by the Society. 

Recueil de voyages et de memoires publié par la Soc. Geog. &c. Paris, Vol. I. 
containing Geographie d’Edrisi traduite del’Arabe en Frangais par P. Amz’pn’r 
JaupBErt, Vol. 1.—dy the same. r 

Les Oeuvres de Wali, translated with notes, by M. Garcin pr Tassy. 

Manuel del’auditeur du Coursd’ Hindoustani ou Themes Gradués—by ditto. 

Die Stupa’s oder die architektonischen Deukmale an der grofsen Konigs- 
strasse swisclen Indien, Persien and Baktrien. Von C, Rirrer—bDy the author. 

Also various brochures, being extracts from the great works of the same author 
on the Physical Geography of Asia :—— 

‘*Der Ju (Yu) Stein, ju-chi der chinesen:—Der elephant indicus :—Weber 
Berbreitung der Pfetferrebe, banane und mango in Indien :—Der indische Feigen- 
baum, asvattha:—Ueber den tope von Manikyala:—Das Lowen and Tiger-land 
in Asiien ; and die Opium cultur. 

Transactions of the Geological Society of London, Vol. 4th, part 2nd, and their 
proceedings from No. 47 to 50 inclusive, with a list of its members—dy the 
Society. 

Buu's Comparative View of the external commerce of Bengal during the years 
1835-36 and 1836-37—by the author. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Oct. by Dr. Coxz, the Editor. 

Vivdda-chintamani,—edited and presented by JogpHan Pandit, Sanskrit Col- 
lege. 

Migtdorological Journal for 1837—by the Surveyor General. 

Received from the Booksellers : 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—Statesmen, Vol. IIT. 

—_— —-——-Swainson’s birds, Vol. IT. 

Wellesley’s dispatches, Vol. IV. 

The secretary laid on the table a catalogue of the Arabic, Persian, Tur- 
kish and Hindu works in the Society’s library, prepared by the Society’s 
maulavi and printed in Persian for general circulation. 

. Antiquities. 

Major P. L. Pew wrote from Delhithat at his solicitation, Maharaja 
Hinpv Rao had handsomely presented the ancient pillar, lately lying in 
Colonel Fraser’s grounds, to the Asiatic Society. 

Major Prw stated that the fragment containing the inscription was the largest 
of the whole, and that its weight was very considerable so as to render it difficult 
to remove it from its present situation for transmission to Calcutta. It was 
suggested that as the shaft was already broken, and the written part considerably 
mutilated it would answer the Society’s object to cut off the portion containing 
the inscription, which would thus be reduced to portable dimensions. 

Resolved, that thanks be given to Maharaja Hinpnu Rao for this liberal 
gift, as well as to Major Pew, for his kind exertions on behalf of the So- 
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ciety ; and that a letter be addressed to Government, on the strength of 
the permission lately accorded, requesting that the executive engineer of 
the Delhi division may be authorized to effect the conveyance of the pillar 
to Calcutta at the public expence. 

With reference to the same pillar, Mr. T. Mercaure, C. 8. forwarded 
a copy, made by hand with every care, of the inscription. 

Major Pew’s impression has anticipated this work ; and itis curious to remark 
the errors committed by the eye in copying even the more perfect passages of 
the inscription. 

Babu Conoy La’ Tagore, begged the Society's acceptance of the Beldi 
Sena copper-plate he sent for inspection at the last meeting. 

Lieutenant Kirror forwarded a facsimile of the ancient inscription on 
the Khandgiri rock, of which an imperfect copy is given in Strruine’s Re- 
port on Cuttack. 

Lieutenant Kirroe had seized the first moment to run out by dak to the spot, 
a distance of 40 miles, in order to effect this object. He was obliged to con- 
struct a scaffolding to get at the writing, and the transcription was continued 
even by torch-light ; being much worn, it was found that the morning and even- 
ing shadows allowed the fairest chance of restoring the doubtful letters. 

The result of this spirited undertaking has been to bring to light a very 
curious document, entirely different from those hitherto read, in the lat charac- 
ter. It is of a somewhat later date, and there are already several modifications of 
the alphabetical forms. 

Colonel Sykes, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, transmitted from 
London, copies of a few of the inscriptions on the caves of the Dakhan 
which he had collected long since, and had presented to the Branch 
Society of Bombay. 

He had remarked on them, many of the Buddhist symbols noted on the early 
Indian coins, and he was in hopes the inscriptions if deciphered might throw 
some light upon them. The Secretary was happy to state that he had read the 
whole of them at once, and they presented another valuable link in the chain 
of the primitive alphabet, which would materially aid the labours of the Rev. Mr. 
Wituson, Mr. Watuen, and Dr. STEPHENSON, on the west of India. 

Dr. A. Burns communicated copy of another copper-plate grant from 
Kaira in Gujerat. © 

This plate on being deciphered, has also led toa discovery, the value of 
the numerals corresponding with the alphabets of the third century, hitherto a 
desideratum. It is applicable to the inscription at Bhilsa,and to several documents 
published lately without explanation of the numerical signs. 

Captain Epwarp Smirn, Engineers, forwarded impressions on cloth and 
paper, of the whole of the inscriptions on the A//ahabad pillar. 

The mode of executing this difficult task, and the utility of it towards the 
correction of the highly curious historical details disclosed, were described ia 
a note by the Secretary, (printed in the present number.) The cloth impression, 
suspended from the ceiling of one side of the meeting room, spread over several 
chairs, after touching the ground! Capt. SmitH states that the chief difficulty 
of the undertaking lay in the pillar not being perfectly straight, which prevented 
its readily turning or rolling over. 

Captain Smira had submitted to the Military Board, several improved 
designs for the pedestal and capital of the pillar, adopting the Buddhist Sinha 
for the surmounting ornament. 

Captain F. Jeyxins communicated a translation and analysis of the 
Ahom fragment published in the January No. of the Journal, made by Jac- 
coram Kuarearya Puoxan, Sadar Amin of Gohati. 

Major Ousrney forwarded from Hoshangabad the sketch of a Jain 
image in possession of a Khandalwdl banya, with Prakrit inscription of 300 
years old. 

Lieut. Mappen also sent from Nimach, copies of inscriptions on various 
Jain images dug up in that neighbourhood. 

General Ventura, Honorary Member, submitted for inspection some 
Bactrian coins, and Hindu antiques from the Panjdb. 
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Among the coins, besides a number of Apollodotus and Menander, silver, were 
a small silver Lysias, a copper coin of Heliocles, unique; new varieties of Mayes 
and Azes, and a Kosula Kadaphes. Among the intaglios in cornelian and garnet, 
a female head with inscription Kesava dasasya, another of Ajita varma, and others. 
Also a Buddbist seal of black pottery, bearing the ye dharma formula. 

The General also sent for exhibition a series of drawings of the costumes of the 
Panjab, and a portrait of Rangit Sineu, by Mr. Viene. 

Lieut. C. B. Youne, Engineers, presented some Egyptian antiquities, 
mummied alligators, &e. 

Hi. Waters, Esq. gave, inthe name of Captain Bogie, a set of Arra- 
canese griffin weights. 

His Royal Highness Prince Henry of Orange entrusted to the Secre- 
tary for exhibition, a bronze vessel formed of a cup soldered to a dish, 
containing, thus hermetically closed, a small quantity of water. 

This vessel was found in an old temple at Java; local tradition stated it to 
contain Ganges water carried thither in times of yore by some pious pilgrim. 

Physical, 

The reply of Lieut. Hurron was received, accepting the Society’s com- 
mission to explore the Spitt valley should he be able to obtain leave of 
absence. 

H. R. H. Prince Henry of Orange, sent three heads of the wild bull 
of Java (Tandoe Bunding ) for comparison with the Gaur of India. 

Dr. Evans pointed out remarkable specific differences in the forehead and 
position of the horns of the two animals. 

Mr. H. M. Parker, forwarded in the name of Mr. Trevor Prowpren, 
of Meerut, a large slab of the peculiar flexible sandstone, described in a 
note from Dr. Fantconer, some meetings since. 

A thinner slice of the same material sent by General Sir Davip XimMENES 
shewed its properties in a very striking manner. On examination with the blow- 
pipe and with acids the cement which unites the particles of sand proves to be 
silicious, but in very small quantity. The stone is easily friable, and bends to a 
small extent only when it seems checked as with a hinge. The motion is in any 
direction, and is made with very slight force. 

Specimens of salt from the Persian Gulf in large cubical crystals, of cop- 
per ore, and of the mineral used in dyeing the red slippers of Bussorah 
‘(red ochreous lithomarge?) were presented by the Hon. Colonel Morison. 

Lieut. Youne presented gypsum and other minerals from Egypt, col- 
lected in his journey to India. Lieut Nessirr also added samples of the 
coal and iron ore (a rich carbonate) from Syria, lately mined by the En- 
gineers in the service of the Pacha. 

Lieut. H. Smmpons, in compliance with the Society’s request, forwarded 
a register of the tides on the Chittagong coast for October. 

Dr. McCiiuuanp placed on record a descriptive catalogue of the series 
of Geological specimens collected by himself while employed with the late 
Assam deputation, and now deposited in the museum. 

Lieut. Eyre presented in the name of Dr. Lanestarr a collection of 
specimens of the volcanic rocks of Bourbon and Mauritius, with a de- 
scriptive catalogue and notes. 

The tables were covered with a portion of Dr. Evans’ fine collection of 
objects of natural history—birds, animals, reptiles, insects, shells, and 
osteological, which the proprietor tendered to the Society for purchase on 
virtue of the late communication from Government ; but the meeting was 
so thinly attended that it was decided to postpone the discussion of Dr. 
Evans’ proposition. 

A note from Colonel Mac Leon, Chief Engineer, acquainted the Society 
with the progress of the experimental boring in the Fort. 

The tubes had reached a depth of 450 feet, and had met with some impedi- 
ment to their further descent; though the sand continued to enter below. A 
rolled fragment of vesicular basalt had been brought up from this depth. 


X.—Meteorological Register. 
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1.—Abstract Journal of an Expedition to Kiang Hung on the Chinese 
Frontier, starting from Moulmein on the 13th December, 1836. By 
Lieut. T. E. MacLuop, Assistant to the Commissioner of the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, with a route map. 


{Extracted from a Report to E. A. BLunpeLi, Esq. Commissioner, and com- 
municated by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal. ] 


Having left Maulamyaing on the 13th of December, 1836, I reached 
the village of Pike Tsouny on the 16th, and was detained there by the 
non-arrival of the elephants until the 21st, when I finally quitted it 
and reached Labong on the 9th of January, 1837. I found the Chou- 
koua who since Cuou Cuz Wirt’s death, had conjointly with Caou 
Rasa Bri’t the late Tsaubua’s son, exercised the government over the 
province, absent at Bankok and no Tsaubua nominated ; and it was 
with reference to the appointment of one, that these officers had been * 
to the capital. 

Though I had received information of this previous to my arrival 
there, yet as the chiefs of Labong were the first to court and establish 
a friendly communication with us, and as our principal supplies of 
cattle had been drawn from their territories, I determined on deliver- 
ing your letter and presents to the officiating ruler. 

My reception at the place was most friendly, and I had an interview 
with the Cnou Rasa Wu’n the day after my arrival. He expressed 
himself glad to see me, and assured me of his anxious desire to con- 
tinue on the friendly footing they had always been on with us, to afford 
our merchants every assistance and protection in their power, and 
to facilitate as much as possible a free intercourse between our coun- 
tries. 
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I was on my arrival permitted to enter the fort and pitch my tent 
close to the late Tsaubua’s palace, for the convenience of my followers, 
who found cover in some sheds attached to it, which being contrary to 
their customs was no small proof of their friendly feeling towards us. 

Our traders stated that no difficulty or delay was experienced in 
procuring passes, nor any impediment thrown in the way of the cattle 
trade. 

I quitted Labong on the 12th and reached Zumué the same day. 
Here no person received me nor was any notice taken of me until I 
had sent to express my surprise at it, when apologies were made and 
many false excuses offered. I was presented to the Tsaubua on the 
15th, he made many professions of goodwill towards us, which 
from his character I have no reason to mistrust. The chiefs present 
endeavoured to dissuade me from proceeding towards China, as- 
Serting that the roads were impassable, infested by robbers, and no 
supplies procurable. An indirect attempt was also made to per- 
suade me to go to Muang Nan, through which district the road 
frequented by the Chinese caravan runs, evidently wishing to re- 
lieve themselves from all trouble and responsibility. Finding that 
I was not to be moved from my purpose, and that I had no intention 
whatever of visiting Muang Nan itself, they said that they did not 
wish me to go to China, but that even if they did not give me permis- 
sion to proceed, if I insisted on going they could not prevent me. I 
disclaimed all intention of forcing my way through their country, 
that if your request was not acceded to I should without delay retrace 
my steps to Maulamyaing. I at the same time made use of every 
argument I could bring forward to gain my point, and was finally told 
that before an answer could be given me it would be necessary to 
consult the authorities at Labong and Lagon, as it was customary on 
all matters of importance, and I should have a reply in six days. 
They requested me to postpone any other subject I might have for 
discussion until the above was settled. 

I was admitted to a second conference on the 18th, arranged for the 
apprehension of some runaway thugs, and discussed various com- 
plaints of the cattle merchants. 

Finding on the 22nd that no intelligence had been received of the 
officers from Ladvong and Lagon, who had been sent for to consult 
respecting my journey, it appeared to me that they were endeavouring 
to delay my departure until orders could be received from the Chou-kona 
I therefore called on the Caou R&sa Wu’n and complained of the 
unnecessary delay, when he requested me to wait till the 24th for the 


replies. 
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They evidently weré embarrassed how to act; the Krune Tune 
Tsaubua had last season sent down a mission to obtain permission 
for subjects to pass throgh the Zumue territories and trade with us at 
Maulamyaing ; this officer was well received, and the matter referred 
to Bankok and he himself detained many months on the plea of their 
motives being suspected, and eventually sent back with an uncourteous 
refusal. After this it was doubtful how the court at Bankok might 
view the present mission. 

More than two-thirds of the inhabitants of Zumu, Labong and 
Lagon are Talien refugees, or persons from the Burman provinces to 
the northward, who had either voluntarily settled under the Siamese 
Shans, having been inveigled to do so by specious promises, which 
were never kept, or seized and brought away during their former 
constant incursions into those provinces, chiefly Kiang Tiing and 
Muang Niong. The whole of these are much oppressed and would 
joyfully avail themselves of any occasion to throw off the Siamese 
yoke. The authorities are aware of the growing hatred and disgust 
to their rule, particularly amongst the Kiang Tring and Muang Niong 
people, and they also well know, that all these people look upon us 
very favourably, and as their only certain means of deliverance. 

Their fears and suspicions have been lately much increased by a 
deserter (and a person of some rank) from one of the Burman towns on 
the western bank of the Salwen. He has assured them that the king 
of Ava was bent upon adding Zumueé to his kingdom, and that the 
Kiang Ting Tsaubua had undertaken to effect this with the assistance 
of his relations in captivity. 

According to the arrangement made with the Cuou Rasa Wu'n I 
visited the Tsaubua on the 24th and told him I much regretted that I 
could not longer delay my departure, and wished to quit the place 
the next day. He said that I had long patiently waited and as the 
officers from Lagon and Labong had not arrived, he would take the 
responsibility on himself and orders should be issued for my being 
escorted by the road the Chinese caravans came, which was also open’ 
to our merchants. I asked whether they had any objection to throw 
open in like manner the road to China, via Kiang Ting ; this he said 
could not be done until the Chow-kona returned. I thanked him for 
this proof of friendship’ towards us, but before taking my leave’ 
inquired whether any order had been issued about the tax levied of 
cattle sellers, for the Cuou'’ Raya Wu’‘n had on the 22nd told’meé that 
my propositions’ had been’ complied with. To my surprise they now 
declined to make-any alteration until the Chou-kona returned, 
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I experienced the utmost difficulty in obtaining satisfactory informa- 
tion about the routes to China. Those who could have given me 
information were either afraid to do so, or have been schooled to 
repeat what the officers of Government had told me ; others were 
again evidently interested in the road they recommended. 

The Chinese merchants residing in the place had told me that the 
Kiang Tiing road was the best, that the other I should find very diffi- 
cult, having ranges of high mountains to cross, and that elephants could 
not travel by it. JI should only find scattered hill tribes and no 
villages for a great distance. I therefore determined if possible to 
obtain permission, either directly or indirectly, to my proceeding 
by the road recommended by them, to enable the merchants who had 
come up with me, and had all their goods on elephants, to accompany 
me. I also hoped that the road having been once travelled by a British 
officer with traders, might eventually facilitate its being thrown open. 

On the 27th I was happy to see part of the Chinese caravan 
arrive, their report confirmed what I before heard about the road. 
The chiefs had assured me that there was a road more to the eastward 
than the above mentioned one, along the eastern bank of the Mékhong 
or Cambodia river, with large towns and villages two or three days’ jour- 
ney apart. These the Chinese informed me did not exist, that they had 
many years ago been pillaged and destroyed by the Siamese Shans, 
and the road entirely overgrown with jangal and blocked up. They 
also urged me to try and get the Kiang Tung road, which was by far 
the best, thrown open. 

These merchants informed me that they were most anxious to carrv 
on a brisk trade with our provinces, and that the market was nest 
satisfactory, but that the road travelled by those who visited us in 1836 
was such as to render it impracticable for them to come by it. This 
objection 1 am happy to say can be easily overcome by their taking 
the road travelled by me on my return here from Zumue. I remon- 
strated ..ith the Coou R4sa Wu’n against sending me by a road either 
impossible for elephants, or by one which had been for years closed in 
addition to passing me to another Shan district. Permission was 
ultimately given for me to select my own road from the information 
Ishould collect on the way. It was however agreed that I should 
not consider the road travelled by me as having been thrown open to 
us, but merely as a favor granted me being sent on a mission. 

After many attempts to delay my departure 1 left Zumu? on the 29th 
in company with a Shan officer sent to escort me with six elephants, 
and though before quitting it I had taken care to have the arrangement 
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about the road officially communicated to him, yet the day after we 
left he received a letter from the court officers directing him on no 
account to permit me to proceed by Kiang Tring, but to escort me by 
the road travelled by the Chinese caravan. This was privately com- 
municated to me, and I was convinced they had determined clandes- 
tinely to use every means in their power to prevent my journey, but 
to appear outwardly to be assisting me from fear of offending us. 

We reached the frontier village of Pak Bong belonging to Zumueé on 
the 6th of February. Here the roadto Kiang Tung branches off from 
the one they proposed my going by. Our progress had been slow, 
and the Zumué chiefs had had ample time to send a reply to the officer 
with me, but none came. An attempt was made to delay me here, 
no rice was to be procured, and all] the elephants belonging to the 
village were away in the jangals, and it would take at least four or 
five days to collect all J required for my journey to Kiang Tiing. An- 
ticipating detention on the road before I left town from the manner 
the authorities were putting off my departure, I had taken the precau- 
tion to load two elephants with rice and was thus perfectly indepen- 
dent of the Shans for supplies. The officer finding I had come 
prepared and would not stay for my elephants, volunteered to accom- 
papy me two marches to put me in the right road, though I had a man 
with me whom I had hired for the purpose of showing me the road. 
Finding this officer after the two marches inclined to come on, I en- 
couraged him to do so, wishing him to witness every thing that occur- 
red at Kiang Ting, that he might report the same to his chief, and 
thus convince his countrymen whatever they might think, that I had 
truly stated to them the object of my mission. 

I reached the first village belonging to Kiang Ting on the 13th, 
and the town itself on the 26th, and was received in the most flatter- 
ing manner. I was introduced to the Tsaubua on the 22nd. He and 
all his chiefs really rejoiced at my arrival and were lavish in their terms 
of the respect they had for us, and assured me they had long been most 
anxious to open a communication with us. He tried to dissuade me 
from proceeding towards China on the plea of the states to the north- 
east of his territory, and through which I should have to pass, being 
in a state of anarchy and confusion consequent on the death of the 
Kiang Ting Tsaubua. 

The town is situated in 210 47’48” north latitude and about 
99° 39’ east longitude. Itis a poor and thinly populated place, sur- 
rounded by a brick and mud wall, but so badly erected that it is 
constantly falling down, It is built on some low undulating hills 
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surrounded by high mountains, and the dry ditch round the town is 
at some places 70 feet deep, being dug from the base of the wall on 
the top of the hill, to the level of the swamp found at their bases. 
The surrounding mountains are well peopled by tribes of Lawas, Ka 
Kuas and Ka Kiis, and the villages in the valleys must be likewise 
large and contain a great many inhabitants judging from the crowds 
that assemble in the town on a market day. All the towns and 
villages passed by me to the north and east of the capital were inha- 
bited, the houses much better than those in town, and in every respect 
more comfortable. 

The Tsaubua is about 50 years of age, but an active-minded man; 
he has been many years blind, he is much beloved by his subjects. 
He was the youngest of six brothers, (the eldest of whom was Tsaubua 
of the place) and who about thirty years ago rebelled against the 
Burmans and placed themselves under the protection of Szam and are 
now detained at Zumue and Labong. The present Tsaubua on the 
way, finding the Siamese were inclined to break their promises to 
them, after vainly endeavouring to pursuade his brothers to join him, 
fought his way, with a small party, back to his native place, which 
though then depopulated he has managed to repeople. The avarice 
and cruelty of the Burmans drove them to the step they took. The 
Siamese would find the present Tsaubua a troublesome neighbour 
and enemy but for his misfortune. 

There were formerly many distinct states in this direction ruled by’ 
Tsaubuas, who with their subjects also either joined the Siamese or 
were afterwards carried away. All these states now are under Kiang 
Tung, but immediately governed by a descendant of the formcY 
Tsaubuas, and no doubt, will eventually be erected again into sepa- 
rate states, when their inhabitants have increased, which they are 
rapidly doing, and will do if not disturbed by the Siamese or their 
tributaries. 

This state is tributary to Ava, but the chief plainly shewed me that 
they had no affection for their jealous and greedy masters. 

It is agreat thoroughfare for the Chinese caravans, being the only 
safe high road from China to Moué and other Shan states to the west- 
_ ward of the Salween. It has the Muang Leia territory to its north, to 
the westward and northward of which, the wild and independent tribes 
of Lawas, and Ka Kuis are located, rendering the road too dangerous 
to be travelled, so much so, though the direct road from Muang Lein 
to Avais by Thuni, the officers and others are invariably obliged to 
go to the capital by Kiang Tung and Moue. 
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The Chinese bring down copper pots, silks, &c. and return with cot- 
ton and tea. Many make two trips in the year, the second time they bring 
down rock salt from the neighbourhood of Hsnuk (or Muang La of the 
Shans). I met a great many verv respectable merchants, (some of them 
residing within the palace enclesure, for the Tsaubua and all trade here) 
all most anxious to visit Maulamyaing. I gave them every encourage- 
ment to do so, as well as every information they required. But they, 
like the others, only wish to travel by the Kiang Tiing road. 
 Thereisa great demand throughout this province for English goods. 
Our merchants sold their things at a handsome profit, the market being 
at present wholly dependent on Ava: many difficulties appear to exist 
to the trade from Maulamyaing through the Red Karean country and 
the Burman territories along the Salween. There was a slight attempt 
made, though in a very friendly way, to delay my departure until 
instructions could be received from Mowe ; however, finding I was bent 
on going on without delay, the point was given up and the Tsaubua 
made an excuse for not having me escorted in a wavy he could wish, 
for if he sent an officer of rauk with me, umbrage might be taken at 
Ava. I was surprised that no decided objection was made to my 
going on, knowing how jealous the Burmese authorities are of < any 
communication with their Shan provinces, and more particularly as the 
Tsutke or officer stationed in all these states to look after the Burman 
interest, was absent at Moué where an officer of rank is placed by 
the government, to whom all the tributary Shan states are obliged to 
report the most trivial occurrence. 

The merchants who accompanied me hearing of the unsettled state 
of the country above, and meeting with a good market where they were, 
decided on remaining. They were promised every encouragement 
and assistance, and were at perfect liberty to go when they pleased. 
It was agreed that no duty should be levied on any thing exported or 
imported by them, but of course a few trifling presents will be expect- 
ed as is customary amongst the Burmans. 

My elephants being unable to proceed and the road being over 
mountains and no forage procurable on them, I provided myself with 
ponies and quitted Kiang Ting on the Ist of March, and after passing 
through many large villages and some towns the residence of petty 
Tsaubuas, reached Kiang Hang (the Kien yim gyé of the Burmans) on 
the 9th. I found the Kiang Tiing Tsaubua had not exaggerated the 
state of things. The late Tsaubua Mana Wang had been dead some 
months, leaving a young son of 13 yearsof age. A nephew of his, son 
of an elder brother but who never had been Tsaubua, seized upon 
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the throne; the chiefs however were in favor of the son, and to prevent 
his being made away with secretly conveyed him to China, and feign- 
ed subinission to the self-elected Tsaubua. They managed to assem- 
ble a large force near the town, and when these plans had ripened, 
put to death many of his principal adherents, and the Tsaubua him- 
self had only time to escape with a few of his followers. Parties had 
been sent out to apprehend him but had not succeeded in discovering 
him when I was there. The same night they killed his aged father 
and younger brother, and the Burman Tsutke, who was in disgrace 
during my visit, was only saved by the interposition of the chief 
priest of the place. He was father-in-law to the self-elevated Tsaubua’s 
younger brother who was killed, and had been intriguing in favor of 
his connections. 

This place is the capital of a large province comprising no less 
than 12 Tsaubuaships whose territories however are not extensive, 
and through some of which I passed on my journey. 

It is tributary to China but in a greater degree than the term 
generally implies, and might be almost said to be a Chinese province, 
for it pays a regular land revenue and other taxes to that kingdom, 
to collect and regulate which an establishment of Chinese officers and 
clerks are kept. But at the same time it makes certain offerings of 
submission and dependence once in three years to Ava, and which 
kingdom places a Tsutke there to look after its interest. The Tsaubua- 
ship has always belonged to one family, but the nomination of the 
individual rests with both the kings of China and Ava; that is, one ap- 
points and the other is expected to confirm it ; but should the selection 
made by one not be approved of by the other, they appear each to 
appoint a distinct person, and to allow the parties to decide the matter 
by arms, never interfering themselves ;—this occurred not long ago. 

The town stands in 21° 58 north latitude and about 100° 39’ east 
longitude ; it is built on the face of a hill on the western or right bank 
of the Me Khong or Cambodia river. It has no fortification and the 
houses though good do not amount to above 500. I saw the place 
under great disadvantages, many of the inhabitants had fled and the 
place was in the occupation of troops from various quarters. 

The average breadth of the river, which is confined between two 
ranges of hills, is at this season about 300 feet here, and when full 
from bank to bank about 650, and its rise judging from its high banks 
must be about 50 feet. It is not at any season fordable. I had no 
means of measuring its depth unobserved, and I was fearful of excit- 
ing their suspicions by doing so openly. Its velocity I think ie 
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about three miles an hour. It here has a N. W. and S. E. course, 
and is not navigable to any distance down, its course being interrupted 
by falls two or three days below the town. 

I was admitted the day after my arrival to an interview with some 
of the petty Tsaubuas, who were almost all here with their contingents. 
One of them the Jalan Tsaubua, who was the minister during the 
former Tsaubua’s time still continued in that post, and the deceased 
Tsaubua’s chief wife, Mana Da’vi (but not the mother of the young 
Tsaubua who is by the second wife) acted as regent for the young lad, 
nominally by the advice of the petty Tsaubuas ; but the minister was 
all-powerful, and didas he pleased. He had been the main instrument 
in the scenes lately acted there, and being a shrewd intelligent man, 
many supposed he had some design on the throne himself. Though my 
reception was civil, yet they shewed a degree of suspicion of the 
objects of my mission, refused to permit me to proceed over to the 
frontiers of their own territories towards China without a reference, and 
even hinted I had better return. They at first declined receiving the 
presents, but after explanations accepted them for the young Tsaubua. 

It was already evident that I should not he permitted to pursue 
my journey, but I considered it desirable to remain at the place 
a few days to endeavour to allay any suspicions the authori- 
ties might entertain respecting the object of my mission, and to be- 
come better acquainted with them. I therefore requested the autho- 
rities at Esmok or Muang La might be informed that I was the bearer 
of letters and presents to them which I wished to deliver. Though 
they did not for some days make the communication yet I had reason 
to know the letter sent faithfully detailed the object of my mission and 
all I had said. I dined the next day at the palace and met all the 
Tsaubuas and chiefs, who like the day before were clad in Chinese 
costumes. All the attendants were in the same dress, and the dinner 
&c. completely Chinese. A few cups of spirits, which some of them 
freely drank, soon made them throw off the formality of Chinese eti- 
quette, and strive to make themselves agreeable, particularly the 
minister, who alone can speak Burmese, though all speak Chinese. 

The reply from China arrived on the 23rd and the same evening the 
Yalan Tsaubua and some others came to communicate its contents 
tome. It contained the same remarks about merchants, &c. as made 
by the officers on my first interview, and went on to say that British 
ships daily visited Canton, and that that was the proper route for an 
officer deputed on a mission to go; that they had consulted all their 
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coming by the road I had, that Kiang Hing was a town of theirs, that 
orders had been sent to treat me with attention and settle all matters 
connected with my mission, that our merchants were at liberty to 
trade with them, and that their own traders over whom they exercised 
no control could likewise visit Maulamyaing if they liked; but if I 
msisted in coming on, it would be necessary to refer the matter to 
Pekin. 

It would have taken a year at least to receive an answer, and as it 
was not difficult to surmise what the reply would be from that haugh- 
ty court, I considered it prudent to let the matter rest, hoping that at 
some future period more success might attend a similar attempt. 

The officers had invariably prepared me for the refusal, assuring me 
that even they themselves had never been permitted to go beyond 
Puer, and that only on most particular business, that the Chinese 
were alarmed at the approach of an officer from any foreign state, but 
our merchants would be allowed to enter certain towns for the pur- 
pose of trade. On this point however I received many contradictory 
accounts, and I am led to think that H’'smok, which is a Chinese town 
built close to Muang La, (a Shan town on the frontier and only 
separated by a nullah) and five days’ journey from Kiang Hing or 
Puer, called by the Shans Muang Meng, three days’ journey farther 
would be the extent of their journey. I had during my long stay 
visited Mana Devi—she regretted much I had not gone up during her 
husband’s lifetime, that he would have at once sent me on, and 
apologized for not having shown me more attention. Of this I certainly 
had no cause to complain ; I was in the habit of exehanging frequent 
visits with the minister and other Tsaubuas, and I am satisfied left them 
impressed with a high opinion of our liberality, justice and power. 
They said they could only compare us with the Chinese, whom they 
praised highly ; that they were punctual and just in all their transac- 
tions, that they insisted upon the regular payment of their taxes, and 
wrote long letters about a few pice ; but on the other hand they never 
took or kept any sum however small, that they were not entitled to. 
They on the other hand never failed loudly to complain of the avarice, 
&c. of the Burmans, whom they neither respect or regard. I endea- 
voured to penetrate to Jva by Muang Lein and Thainni, or return to 
Zumue by the road on the eastern bank of the Cambodia river, for the 
purpose of meeting the Chou-kona of that place, but I regret to say that 
I was most reluctantly obliged to retrace my steps by the road 1 went 
up, in consequence of a despatch having reached Kiang Héng from 
Kiang Ting entreating the Talan Tsaubua to send me back there, as 
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orders had been received from Moné not to permit me to proceed 
towards China until the commands of the King of Ava were received. 
¥n consequence of which, orders had been received from the young 
Tsaubua to escort me back by the road I had come when I wished to 
return. The minister confessed that he was under obligations to 
the Kiang Tung Tsaubua, and if he now allowed me to go by any 
other route, it would certainly get the Tsaubua into trouble ; he hoped 
therefore I would not press the point, as it was painful to him to 
disoblige me, and he would be obliged to apply for instructions from 
the young Tsaubua, if I insisted on it. I thought it advisable to 
ware the question with a good grace, for there can be no doubt that the 
reply would have been in favor of the Kiang Tuing Tsaubua’s request ; 
because that chief has considerable influence with his state, the young 
Tsaubua being betrothed to his daughter. 

The day before I left I met all the chiefs at dinner at the palace, 
when they all, and particularly the minister, gave me assurances of 
their friendship for us, and of their anxious desire to promote a free 
intercourse between our countries, that no duty whatever should be 
levied on our traders, and urged me strongly to repeat my visit, and 
to send up some merchants, and they would, to ensure them a safe 
passage to China, send people with them. I was likewise told by him 
that their suspicions had been raised respecting the objects of my visit, 
by certain reports propagated by the Burman TJsutke and his party, 
who though in disgrace had sufficient influence over their ignorance 
to excite their fears, but that my frequent intercourse with them soon 
removed their mistrust, and he hoped the unreserved and friendly 
manner they had lately communicated with me had removed any 
unfavorable impressions I might at first have formed of them. I met 
there many Chinese merchants settled at the place as well as those 
belonging to caravans. They were all eager to trade with us, and 
promised to visit Maulamyaing. They also urged me to send some of 
our merchants up to them. This however weuld not answer ; for they 
would be obliged to transport their goods chiefly on elephants, against 
which there are many objections. They require from us gold thread, 
carpets, bird’s nest, sea slugs, dates, ivory, &c. &c. Some samples of 
Pernambuco cotton I showed them pleased them much. Cotton would 
also be an article of export, for this is what they chiefly carry away 
from Muang Nan, and the difference of price, which is much in favour 
of the province, will more than renumerate them for the distance they 
would have to come for it.. Their imports into Kiang Hing are the 
same as to Kiang Tiing. I there met with woollen cloth brought by 
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them much cheaper than it can be purchased here. Their exports 
consist principally of tea, which with a little cotton is a staple of this 
territory. It grows on both sides of the Me Khong in large quantities, 
but like the samples I have brought down, with some seed, of a coarse 
description, but whether from their mode of preparing it, or naturally 
so, I cannot tell. 

Their state extends on both banks of the Me Khong : it is bounded on 
the N. and N. E. by the Yunan province ; to the E. by Cochin China ; to 
the S. E. by the Lauchang territory, and to the south on the eastern 
bank of the Mekhong by both Muang Luang Phaban and Muang Nan; 
to the southward on the western bank of the river by Kiung Khiaing 
(a small state ruled by a Tsaubua tributary to dva) and Kiang Ting ; 
to the westward by Kiang Tting ; to the north-west by Muang lun, 
which last stands in the same relation to China and Ava as it does. 

I quitted Kiang Hing, on the 26th of March and reached Kiang Tiing 
on the 3lst. Here I saw the order from Moné not to permit me to 
proceed until further orders, but if I insisted in going on, they were 
not to prevent me but merely to take a list of the followers, &c. 
with me. During my stay I frequently saw the Tsaubua who as before 
urged me to use every endeavour in my power to obtain a free passage 
through Zumueé for all merchants, which could easily be done by Bri- 
tish influence. He assured me it was far from his thoughts to attempt 
to rescue his relations from captivity, though strong enough to do so, 
but he knew the attempt would lead to bloodshed and be the means of 
their being removed to Bankok. He complained of the Siamese after 
so many years of quiet, which he entirely attributed to us, again 
making aggressions into the territories of the Burmese, alluding to the 
affair at Mak mai ; that he had hoped we should not have permitted 
any thing of the sort, that he had lately re-established many of hig 
deserted towns towards Zumuz, but he much feared they would not be 
allowed to remain, unless we interfered. That they considered them- 
selves prevented by the treaty of Yandabu making aggressions into the 
Siamese territories, and we ought to put a stop to their being molested 
and robbed by the Siamese. He urged me to repeat my visit and to 
beg of you to send some person up to cure him of his blindness if 
possible. 

I quitted Kiang Ting on the 4th of April, and reached Zumué on 
the 18th, having left the elephants to come on by short marches, the 
country was completely burnt up and no forage to be found. 

The Shan officer who had accompanied me had returned from 
Kiang Téng, the Tsaubua told him he was glad to hear I had arrived 
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there safe, and inquired particularly about my proceedings at Kiang 
Tang, and was satisfied by the reports made. The Chou Raja Win 
was not pleased, and when I saw him said he was very much afraid 
the Chou Houa might be displeased at my going to Kiang Ting, and 
all the blame would fall on him. Some merchants who had come up 
from Maulamyaing for the purpose of joining me had been there some 
time. I endeavoured to obtain permission for them to proceed by Kiang 
Ting, but the Chou Rdja Wiin would not hear of it, but said they 
were at liberty to go by the eastern road, which had been conceded 
to us, that every assistance would be afforded them, and passes 
given. He begged me to remain until the Chou Houa’s arrival. 

On the 22nd I held along conference with the Tsaubua on various 
points. It ended in positive prohibition to the merchants passing 
through Zimmay to Kiang Tving. The Shan officer who accompanied 
me was even put in irons, and was only released through my inter- 
cession with the Chou Houa, who entered the town on the 6th May. 

The king of Siam had forbidden all communication between the two 
states on any account, that they never could eradicate the hatred they 
had for the Burmans, and the Kiang Tiing people though not Burmans 
were subjects of Ava, and therefore could not for a moment be 
trusted. But there was no objection whatever to our merchants 
going by the road on the eastern bank of the Me Khong or Cambodia 
river, but they would not permit any of the Shans from Kiang Tiing 
or any place in any way subject to Ava entering their territories. 

J could not leave the place until the evening of the 11th in conse- 
quence of alittle discussion about a woman; a native of India had 
taken from this place and was attempting to extort money from her, 
and threatening to sell her, and to obtain satisfaction for a case of 
theft that had occurred many days before, and though some of the 
parties were secured, they were screened by the Chou Houa’s officers, 
and the investigation put off in a most disgraceful way. The first 
the Chou Houa settled by allowing me to bring the woman away 
with me, and as I could wait no longer, he promised to have the 
matter inquired into before some of my people whom J left behind ; 
and the officers, who had not been more attentive, punished. 

In spite of the disagreeable discussion I had had with the chief of 
Zumué we parted all good friends, with mutual assurances of wishing 
to continue on good terms with each other. 

Having left the elephants behind I returned here by a different 
road to the one travelled in going, and which though rather longer is 
much better in every respect than the other. 
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Zumue, Labong and Lagon have already been described by Dr. 
Ricuarpson, the former is in 18° 47’ north latitude and about 99° 20’ 
east longitude. They form the patrimony of one family, the chiefs 
are therefore all connected, and the oldest usually exercises a sort of 
control over the others, but this appeared to me to be very small and 
having only reference to their external intercourse or war with the 
Burmans. Much jealousy exists between them all. 

The Chou Houas of both Labong and Lagon have been lately 
elevated to the Tsaubuaship of those places, and the Chou Radja 
Brit of the former and Chou Rdja Win of the latter to the offices 
of Chou Houa. Both these states have always proved themselves 
anxious and willing for a free intercourse, forming. a contrast in this 
respect with the conduct of Zimmay. 

Cattle is abundant in Zumue and Lagon but we have nearly 
exhausted the Labong territory. The inhabitants of the former place, 
to escape the oppressive exactions they are subjected to when they sell 
cattle, deliver them to our traders in the Labong territory, and thus 
avoid having their names registered. 

There is little or no trade in these districts ; the inhabitants procure 
salt from Bankok, and export paddy and stick lac. Their home manu- 
factories supply most of their wants, and the only thing in demand 
from our province is the red cotton stuff called by the Burmans shanf, 
and for this even the merchants do not obtain prime cost, and are only 
repaid by the profit they make on the cattle exported in return. In 
spite of their enmity towards the Burmans, large quantities of betel- 
nut are carried into Kiang Tring, which state has not a single tree of 
that fruit in it. Many of the chiefs, if not the whole, are aware of it 
and allow their followers to smuggle it out of the country for their 
own profit, but especially object to the poorer people doing so. The 
trade with China is very limited, about 300 mules come down 
annually (but not one-third laden) with silks, (raw and made up) 
copper pots, tinsel, lace, &e. which they exchange for cotton, ivory, 
horns, &c. A traffic is carried on also with the Red Kareans on the 
right bank of the Salween, exchanging cattle for stick lac and slaves. 
This last horrible trade has not diminished, and I regret to say some of 
the inhabitants of India have embarked in it. JI warned them agree- 
able to your commands of the penalty attending the introduction of 
any of those unfortunate creatures into our provinces. 

One of the Red Karean chiefs accompanied the Chou Houato Bankok : 
his as well as that chief's visit had reference to an attempt made 
some months ago by the Siamese Shans, to bring away the inhabitants 
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of some Burman villages on the western bank of the Salween, who 
they had been informed were willing to place themselves under them, 
if a force was only moved towards the frontier to protect them. The 
Burmans however met them with a large force and obliged them to 
return. The Red Kareans had sided with the Siamese and were eager 
that an attack should be made, with the sole view of getting a few 
slaves for sale. This useless adventure was strongly opposed by 
many of the chiefs, but the Chou Houa and Chou Raja Win of 
Zumué had their own way. They were, I heard, preparing to attack 
some small towns on the eastern bank of the Salween belonging to 
Moné, when I left. 

The Tsaubua is old, upwards of §0, he is a mild and well disposed 
person, but now entirely given up in making offerings to the pagodas 
and priests, so that the Chou Houa, who is a clever and able man 
though naturally of a bad disposition, and much feared and disliked 
by the people, is in fact the ruler, and has his own way on all matters. 

The states of Muang Nan ( which is as large as Zumue) and Muang 
Phe, (smaller even than Ladong) stand in the same relation to each 
other as the other states before mentioned do. Cattle is abundant in 
these. They produce more cotton than the others and a greater number 
of Chinese visit them, and many even from Zumué go there to procure 
a return load. ‘ 

These territories occupy the space between the Salween and Cambo- 
dia rivers, but on the eastern bank of the latter lies the town and 
territory of Muang Luang Phaban, said to be much larger in extent 
than any of the others, and to be the capital of Laos. This place is also 
visited annually by the Chinese caravans, but only one or two of our 
traders have yet reached it, and they report the authorities are anxious, 
as those of Muang Nan, to open a communication with us. 

The tribute paid by these states to Siam is small : the five first pay 
theirs in teak-wood chiefly, floated down the rivers which pass through 
each province, and fall into the Me nan. Muang Luang Phaban pays 
its tribute in ivory, eagle-wood, &c. there being no water communica- 
tion between it and Bankok. This last state is also said to be 
tributary to Cochin China and China ; to the former it sends presents 
triennially, and to the latter once in eight years it sends two elephants. 

With reference to the road that is travelled generally between this 
and Zumue and by which I went, it runs for six days over a flat 
country, then the country becomes gradually mountainous and continues 
so for 12 marches, to Muang Hunt, the frontier Siamese village situa- 
ted at the foot of the range. The whole distance is much intersected 
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by numerous large and rapid torrents. Access with a regular army. 
and its equipments is impossible by this road and the Shans are well 
aware of it. There are numerous passes however of which we are 
totally ignorant, and of which they wish to keep us in the dark. From 
Muang Hunt to Zumue, four marches, is through the valley of the Me 
Piu. From Zumuz to Esmok or Muang La, there may be said to be 
only two roads, the others being only branches of them and occasion- 
ally slightly deviating from them. The one I proceeded by is for three 
days over low hills, then for eleven marches to the frontier village be- 
longing to Kiang Tiing, Hai Tai, through valleys and occasionally over 
a few low hills, then over high mountains to Kiang Ting. From Kiang 
Tiing to Kiang Hing the country is both hilly and mountainous with 
small rich valleys through which we daily passed, and in which there 
are numerous villages all well peopled. These mountains though not 
passable for carts have good roads and are in every respect easier to 
pass over than those between this and Zumué, but there is not a spot 
of ground amongst them in which an encampment could be formed 
for a large force. Water is throughout abundant and the country 
thickly wooded. 

From Kiang Hiing to Muang La is five marches, and the road runs 
over high and barren hills. 

The other road is the one by which the Chinese caravans come to 
Zumue ; it separates from the other one the village of Pak Bong, from 
whence to the Cambodia river, on which the town of Kiang Khong 
stands and belongs to Muang Nan, it is six or seven marches. The 
river is there crossed, the road continues in the Muang Nan district 
for four or five days, andthen enters the Muang Luang Phaban territory 
and continues in it for two or three days, after which it passes through 
the Kiang Hiing territories to Muang La. The Chinese describe this 
road as very mountainous. It occupies them forty days to reach 
Muang La from Zumue. The road travelled by the Chinese, to Muang 
Nan, separates from the Zumué one at Kiang Khong, on the western 
bank of the Me Khong or Cambodia river. 

The road I returned by from Zumué is the high road from that 
place to Bankok, via Lahaing ; to within two marches of that place 
I proceeded, and there struck off to the westward to this place. After 
crossing the Me Piu only, did we meet any high hills and then only 
one, which did not occupy us long in getting over. The rest of the 
road is chiefly hilly but of no elevation, and though no cart road exists, 
one might with very little trouble be made passable for an army with 
its equipage. From this road, those to Muang Nan and Lagon branch 
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off, and it is by the former I should recommend our communication 
with China being kept up. 

The accompanying map has been hastily prepared to forward with 
this letter to enable you to trace my route and the situation of places 
mentioned by me. I have adopted the Shan names of places, as 
pronounced by them, with the exception of those which from frequent 
usage have become well known. 


[We must solicit indulgence if the proper names in this paper are incorrectly 
given: it was impossible to distinguish the » from the w in the MS.—Eb.] 


11.—Abstract Journal of an expedition from Moulmien to Ava through 

the Kareen country, between December 1836 and June 1837. By D. 

Ricuarpson, Hsg. Surgeon to the Commissioner of the Tenasserim 

Provinces. 

[Communicated by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal.] 

On the 13th of December 1836, in company with Lieut. McLzop, 
I left Maulmain and proceeding up the Gyne river reached Pike-tsaung 
the last village in our territories, on the 16th, here we waited four 
days for the elephants. On the 21st we continued our march, on the 
25th crossed the boundary river separating the British possessions 
from those of Siam, and on the 26th we parted company, Lieutenant 
McLegop continuing his route along the now well-frequented road to 
Zimmay, and myself striking off more to the westward, by a path 
rarely travelled except by the scanty Kareen population of the sur- 
rounding hills, repeatedly crossing the Moy Gnow so rapid and deep 
at this season that almost every time we crossed some of the people 
were carried down the stream. On the Ist of January I reached 
Mein loon gyee (the old Yeun saline), having passed only one village. 
Here [ halted to endeavour to obtain rice to carry us through the 
nearly uninhabited country between this and the Thalween. On the fol- 
lowing day we were joined by eleven Shans, inhabitants of the town of 
Whopung and its vicinity, who had been on a trading journey to Maul- 
main ; they increased our party to ninety, all of whom were traders 
except about twenty-five followers of mine, and carried goods to the 
amount of between eight and ten thousand rupees. Their means of 
transport were four elephants, a few bullocks, and the remainder on 
men’s shoulders. They were in great measure dependent on me for 
their supply of provisions and where the distance between the villages 
was great I had to assist them in their carriage also. I had some 
discussion with the Myo-woon about allowing the Monay traders, 
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Burman subjects, to pass through the point of territory ‘under his 
jurisdiction ; he at length agreed to it, but proposed to levy a duty 
of 10 per cent. against which I remonstrated as exorbitant, consider- 
ing the nature of the road. A reference on that point to Zimmay will 
however be necessary. On the 6th January left Mein loon gyee with 
only five days’ provisions, about one-fourth of what I wished to pro- 
cure. We travelled along the road used in the monsoon (the Mein loon 
gyee river being too deep to ford), and reached the Thalween in lat. 18° 
16’ 14” N. on the 16th without seeing a single village. In the after- 
noon, the Thoogyee of Ban-ong the Ka-reen-nee village on the western 
bank, crossed over to my tent and told me that he had the orders of 
Pha Pho (the chief of the Kareens) to detain me here as it was his 
intention to come this far to meet me. After some remonstranceI was 
obliged to comply. Our rice had been short for some days and we had 
now the greatest difficulty in procuring one meal a day of a mixture 
of cholam and rice, and even that, though the people were out all the 
morning, was often not brought in till the evening. On the 26th 
even this failed us and we were obliged to push on with the consent 
of the Thoo-gyee who declared himself unable to assist us. Travelling: 
by the same road as on my last mission, we reached Pua Puo’s village 
on the 28th, having passed three or four small villages. We found 
that Pua Puo had been gone a day or two on his way to meet us on 
the Thalween, but as he had gone by a road lying to the northward 
of the one we had come by, we missed him, and, what was of more 
material consequence at the time, our provisions which he had 
taken with him. The people at the village were however very atten- 
tive, and his youngest son went with two of our elephants on the fol- 
lowing morning to a Toung-thoo village half a day off, for rice. 

On the evening of the first of February Paa Puo returned, and on 
the 3rd I waited on him with your letter and presents. He received me 
kindly and after several friendly visits and some discussion, I succeed- 
ed in obtaining an answer to the letter, promising every facility and 
protection to our traders, bringing a pass from Maulmain, passing 
through his country to the Cambodia Shan states ; he also agreed to the 
Shan traders passing through to Maulmain ; he promised to levy no 
duties, but said that the traders must make a small present on asking 
leave to proceed. He assured me my visiting the other chiefs was quite 
unnecessary, as he was the paramount authority, and any arrangements 
made with him must bind the others; as I did not know what towns 
I might have to visit in advance, and my presents not being very 
numerous, though quite valuable enough for the people I had to deal 
with, I did not visit them. 


ee 
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On the 6th February I took my leave, having hired a guide to whom 
the chief gave his orders touching his good conduct, and directing that 
we should be supplied with rice. From hence the route is perfectly 
unknown, no European having ever travelled it. The first two days 
and a half our march lay through a hilly or rather mountainous jungly 
country nearly destitute of inhabitants, the road bad and difficult for 
bullocks, water sufficient though we had no streams of any note 
to cross. The next two days the hills continue but covered with 
a considerable depth of soil with few large trees and little underwood, 
the population pretty numerous, and nearly the whole of the hills 
brought under cultivation, which is performed with considerable care 
and neatness. During the next three days which brought us to Ka-doo- 
gyee, the first Burman village, we were obliged to make a detour to 
the eastward, the proper road being said to be blocked up by fallen 
trees, and consequently impassible for the elephants which are never 
used here. . This threw us out of the line of the inhabited part of the 
country, and we saw only one small village of deserters from Mok-maz 
and no cultivation. The red Kareen country is considerably more 
extensive than IJ had been led to believe from the information obtained 
on my last mission, and the population more dense, if density may be 
applied to any hill people. The part of the country crossed by me 
was said by no means to be the most populous part of it, which indeed 
might have been inferred, as it lay along the borders of the desert 
waste they have made, separating them from the Burmans, against 
whom they entertain the most rancorous enmity. It will be long 
before there is any considerable demand for European manufactures ; 
they are in the first and rudest stage of an agricultural population ; 
their habitations are miserable and destitute of every thing that con- 
duces to the comfort of human beings, to which they are scarcely 
allowed by the Burmans to belong: nearly all their present limited 
wants are supplied within themselves. Their only traffic is in stick-lac 
which is produced in great quantities, and slaves, whom they capture 
from the Shan villages subject to the Burmans lying along their 
frontier. From three to four hundred are annually bartered with the 
Siamese Shans for black cattle, buffaloes, salt and betel-nut. ‘This 
horrible traffic has within the last few years been somewhat diminished 
by the asylum afforded to the fugitive slaves of the Shans, in our 
possessions here. 

The only articles of exchange they are at present known to possess 
available as returns to this market, are tin and stick-lac, both in abun- 
dance, but the former is too heavy and the latter too bulky to be avail- 
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able to any great extent with our present means of transport. Tin is 
to be bought there for 50 rupees per 100 viss, and will fetch in the 
market here about 80 rupees, there is at present however but little 
demand for it. Stick-lac may be bought at 200 rupees the 100 bas- 
kets, weighing on an average 22 viss or 70 odd pounds, and sells here 
from 880 to 1100 rupees. 

On the 13th of February we reached Kudoo a stockaded village of 
about 80 or 100 houses, half of which may be within the stockade. It 
is called a military station though there are no regular troops here, 
indeed the Kareens till within the last two years were constantly in the 
habit of carrying off the people from the very gates of the stockade, 
which now pay them a sort of black mail, as their own government 
cannot protect them; here we halted one day to rest the elephants. 
The people exposed some’ of their goods for sale but had few or no 
purchasers. . 

On the 15th we left Kudoo and passed the small village of Salaung 
of 15 or20 houses of catechu boilers quite as poor as the Kareens, 
and Ban-hat of 120 houses of rather more respectable appearance. 

On the 18th February we reached Mok-mat. Both the above vil- 
lages are under Kayennee influence, and the last from which the head 
men came out to meet me forms the limit of the journeys of the Chi- 
nese caravans in this direction. Mok-mat is a stockaded town of 
perhaps 300 or 350 houses, the residence of one of the Tso-boas of 
Camboza (a general term for the Shan states in this quarter). I halted 
about a mile from the town, and sent the guide furnished me at the 
last village, to notify my arrival, and request to know where I should 
pitch my tents. He returned and told me I might either come into 
the town or encamp near a Poon-gyee house outside. As there was 
a feast in the town, I preferred the latter as more out of the way of 
the noisy curiosity of the people. I could not however have fared 
much worse any where, for all the inhabitants of the place poured out 
to look at me. When I reached the halting-place, such a crowd had 
collected that it was scarcely possible to unload the elephants; and 
before this was done they had become so riotous and insulting that I 
was obliged to send in to the Tso-boa for protection. He sent one of 
his Atween-woons and some peons who after some trouble and a good 
deal of rataning which the Atween-woon applied himself, we were en- 
abled to pitch the tent. 

A Than-dau-tseen came out in the evening to ask me for a list of the 
presents, to inquire the object of my visit, and to request me to re- 
main here a day to give them time to report to the head Burman’ 
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authority of Monay. I satisfied them in the two first points, and 
agreeing to halt proposed calling on the Tso-boa in the morning. I 
was prevented doing so by the crowds of noisy people round my tent ; 
1 had however a good deal of conversation with some municipal offi- 
cers who visited me; they were all Burmans, understood the nature of 
my mission, and expressed a readiness, as far as they could, to forward 
the objects of it. I learned from them that the authority of the Tso- 
boa is a dead letter, the whole real power being in the hands of officers 
appointed by the court of Ava. The Bo-hmoo-meng-tha Meng-myat- 
boo (general prince MeN@-myat-Boo) a half brother of the king’s, son 
of a Shan princess, was at that time, and had been ever since the war, 
governor of the whole of the Shan countries comprehended under the 
general name of Camboza tyne; he generally resided in Ava, but his 
deputy the Tseet-kay-dau-gyee had his head quarters at Monay with 
some officers and a small military force. All business is transacted 
by them at the Tat youm or military court-house. Much surprize 
was expressed that I had brought letters to the Tso-boa and not to the 
military chiefs. I begged them to believe our sincere wish to esta- 
blish friendly relations with the government in whomever vested, 
and assured them that had you been aware of the existence ofa higher 
_ authority than that of the Tso-boa’s, resident in the country, your 
letter would have been addressed of course to that authority. 1 desir- 
éd them to inform the Tso-boa of the reason of my having failed to 
visit him to-day, and to request he would give orders or send some one 
to prevent the people crowding round the tent in the unreasonable 
way they had done, and to say I should put off my departure and 
wait on him on the following day.. An Away-vuik came out in the 
morning to say the Tso-boa would be glad to see me, and I accompa- 
nied him into the town. The Tso-boa is a young man of about six 
and twenty, son of the last Tso-boa who was killed in the dreadful 
slaughter of the Shans at the stockades above Prome, during the late 
war. 

I explained to him the nature of my mission, regretted that you were 
not aware on my leaving Maulmain, that my route lay through his city, 
expressed my certainty that you would be equally sorry that you had 
not had an opportunity of writing to him. I repeated my assurance 
of our anxiety to be on friendly terms with the Shan chiefs, and pro- 
mised every protection and facility of trading to his people if they 
visited Maulmain. I requested him to encourage their doing so and 
begged in return that he would afford the same protection and facili- 
ties to our people visiting his country, to which he merely assented 
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saying “tis well.’” I had then some conversation with the two Tseet- 
kays (Burman officers sent from Ava) regarding the British posses- 
sions, power and resources, of every thing regarding which they are 
in utter ignorance. The Tso-boa himself scarcely opened his lips ;— 
my visit lasted about an hour. The traders exposed their things for sale 
during the two days we halted here; there was a strong desire to buy 
on the part of the people, and they sold as much as from the size of 
the place they had reason to expect. Silver is very scarce and that in 
circulation is half copper. On the 20th we started for Monay and 
reached Ban-lome a small village of 12 or 14 houses in the evening. This 
is the first village we have seen since leaving their country, the inha- 
bitants of which consider themselves as tolerably safe from the for- 
rays of the Kareens, which they all compare to the swoop of a hawk. 
At Mok-mai, though the town may contain 2000 or 2500 people, they 
dare not go half a mile from the stockade for firewood, and were asto- 
nished at the temerity of our mohauts in going singly into the jungle 
after the elephants. On the following dav we reached Monay. 

The first days’ march from Kudoo is rugged, mountainous and diffi- 
cult with no water (except one small stream) till the end of the march, 
when we cross the May-neum about three feet anda half deep. The two 
following days to Ban-hat is a good deal along the bed of a small stream ; 
the road rugged but no hills to cross; water abundant. The next day 
to Mok-mai, which lies quite out of the direct line of march by this 
route to Monay, is over the same range of hills crossed the day of 
leaving Kudoo, but lower. Leaving the May-ting deep nearly four feet 
at Ban-hat, and encamping again on the May-neum. At Mok-mai there 
is a good deal of cattle, and cultivation round Ban-hat and Mok-mai, 
the rest of the country rocky mountains covered with jungle. The 
last two days the road was better, in many places practicable for carts, _ 
water plentiful and a great deal of cultivation near Monay. | 

The Tso-boa of Mok-mai furnished me with a guide who had au- 
thority to order the Thoo-gyee of Ban-lome to relieve him and furnish 
one who should accompany us to the confines of the Mok-mai territory 
where people would probably be sent from Monay to meet us. The 
Ban-lome Thoo-gyee was not to be found in the morning, and we 
proceeded without him. On reaching Monay we were obliged to in- 
quire our way to the place that had been recommended as encamping 
ground by our guide from Mok-mai; no one was inclined to give any 
information, and it was not till after many inquiries we met one man 
civil enough to point it out tous. We had scarcely halted when we 
were surrounded by some hundreds of people, and the same scene of 
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shouting, indignity and insult was repeated as at Mok-mai. I got the 
small tent pitched and endeavoured by shutting the windows to escape, 
but in vain ; thev held them up and shouted more furiously. I sent the 
Shan interpreter with some of the most respectable traders to the Tso- 
boa to report my arrival, the purport of my visit, to complain of my 
reception, and to request protection from the insults of the mob. They 
were stopped by the Tseet-kay whose house they had to pass; he 
questioned them in most overbearing manner as to who they were, 
where they came from, and what brought them here; they endeavour- 
ed to satisfy him on all these points and explain the reason the letters 
were not addressed to him ; they asked permission to see the Tso-boa, 
and requested protection from the mob. He immediately sent out 
one or two Toung-hmoos and some peons, with ratans which they 
seemed practised in using, to keep the rabble off the tent. He told 
my people I should not see the T'so-boa till he was perfectly satisfied 
with the objects of my visit, said we had no right to come this road, 
that “‘ Burney” was in Ava, and if we wished to come we should have 
gone to Ava for permission. After a good deal more in the same 
strain he concluded by saying—“ Well he shall see the Tso-boa to-mor- 
row.” In the evening Mena-nay-My0-yaDZzA-NARATA the chief 
secretary came out to my tent to inquire further the object of my visit, 
and was much more friendly than I expected from the Tseet-kay- 
dau’s reception of my people. I gave him all the information he wished ; 
he had been a sort of adjutant-general to Mana-nay-myo the general 
of the Shan troops employed about Prome during the late war. After 
a long conversation we parted very great friends, and he continued to 
be most friendly and attentive during the whole of my stay. On the 
following morning he sent for the Shan interpreter and several mes- 
sages passed regarding my reception by the chiefs. It was proposed I 
should first go to the youm where the lesser officers would be assembled; 
that I should there take off my shoes and wait till a report was made 
to the Tseet-kay, when he would send and call me to his house. I 
objected to the whole arrangement and told them that in Ava I never 
took off my shoes but in the palace, the houses of the princes or at 
the Hloot-dau where I sat on an equality with the Woon-gyees and 
Atween-woons. I acquainted him that as my letter was to the T'so- 
boa I should wish to deliver it in person to him ; but the Tseet-kay 
being the higher authority I wished first to see and be guided by him, 
as you had commissioned me to open a friendly intercourse with this 
country whoever was at the head of the government. Mrne-nan-myo 
returned a message to say he would propose, if I wished it, that I 
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should see the whole of the military officers and the Tso-boa at once at 
the youm. The fact of my having been in Ava at once prevented their 
saying any thing more about the shoes; to this proposition I immedi- 
ately acceded as it got over the difficulty of having the letter to the in- 
ferior authority, but on sending the Shan interpreter in the evening 
with my acquiescence, MENG-Nay-myo was from home. Next day no- 
thing was done. The Tseet-kay said he would consult with the other 
chiefs and let me know. The following day I sent to learn their determi- 
nation and was told I should sce the Tso-boa and all the military chiefs 
that day atthe youm. I consequently took the letter and presents with 
me. I was not requested to remove my shoes but was obliged to sit 
with my own coolies, servants, and the people of the town, outside the 
Coon-tseen (a plank about a foot and a half high which separates the 
centre from the outer part of the house) within which the Tseet-kay- 
dau-gyee, second Tseet-kay, two Nakans and two Bodhayeas were 
seated. My friend Menec-nay-myo seated himself by me and the Tseet- 
kay-dau-gyee was seated close to me, separated only by the ‘ Coon- 
tseen.”’ I now begged personally to explain the reason of your having 
written to the Tso-boa direct,and hoped the mistake would not be allow- 
ed to have any weight against our good intentions and wish to strength- 
en the friendship which had so Jong existed between the two countries, 
which was the sole intent of my mission, by opening the nearest route 
between the British possessions on the coast and this place, &c. &c. I 
concluded by expressing my wish to deliver the letter in the presence 
of the assembled officers to its address. The Tseet-kay then took it 
from me, told me the Tso-boa was not present (I had mistaken the 
second Tseet-kay for him), and commenced his conversation in a most 
overbearing strain which he kept up during the whole time it 
lasted ; told me I had no right to come here without an order from the 
king, through Burney at Ava, said he was the Bo-hmoo-meng-tha’s 
substitute who represented the king here ; he incredulously asked if you 
did not know the nature of the government here,said I knew nothing and 
much to the same effect. I told him the treaties of Yan-da-boo and Ava 
stipulated for the free passage of traders into all parts of the kingdom: 
it was with a view to facilitate trade, equally advantageous to both 
countries or more in their favour, that I had come so toilsome a march, 
and little expected such a reception. I complained of his having deceiv- 
ed me by the promise of seeing the Tso-boa; he told me the treaty did 
not say a word about my coming to Monay and that he had never 
said I should see the Tso-boa. I requested that as he had receiv- 
ed the Tso-boa’s letter, he would give me the permission therein re- 
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quested to proceed to Ava to acquaint Col. Burney, for the informa- 
tion of the court of Ava, with the result of my endeavours to open the 
gold and silver road through the Karian country. He replied ‘* Oh 
yes, oh yes, go, go.”’ The whole tenor of his conversation had been 
most discourteous, and I said I thought the sooner I went the better, 
and wished to startin two or three days. The first Na-kan then ad- 
dressed me with much civility and asked if I did not wish to see the 
Tso-boa; I said most certainly, that had been the original purport of 
my visit, but that it depended: on the “ Tseet-kay-dau gyee” to whom 
the king had confided the supreme authority here. This seemed to 
please him, he said “ Ah that is a proper answer.” The Na-kan again 
said, ‘‘ Why you are only just come amongst us and are already talking 
of leaving us; you must stay with us a little while, it will be necessary 
to get permission from Ava “ for youto proceed.”’ Isaid such was my 
wish, and that it was with the intent that I] should express your wish 
also to be on the most friendly terms, but as yet I had no reason to 
believe I was a welcome visitor, and wished to be allowed to proceed 
without waiting a reference to Ava which could only sanction my pro- 
ceeding, as I dreaded being caught in the rains on account of the 
people with me having no shelter. The Tseet-kay said sneeringly, ‘‘ he 
calls himself ‘tsia-woon’ (a doctor) and is afraid of dving,” of which 
speech I took no notice. 

The Na-kan said I had taken them by surprise, that they had 
intended me to live in a brick building on the other side of the town. 
The Tseet-kay interposed and said I might live where I pleased. 
I asked his advice regarding the best course for traders to take; he 
said traders had come here before my visit and would continue to do 
so, that no one prevented them from trading, they might either sell 
the things where they were, or go to the bazar with them. I repeat- 
ed my request that if they were satisfied with my intentions, I might 
see the Tso-boa, and after some conference amongst themselves, it was 
agreed I should see him at the youm on Monday (the next day but 
one). 1 requested the Tseet-kay to take charge of the presents which 
he refused to do, saying they were not for him; told me to take them 
away and bring them on Monday. I objected to this as dragging 
them about the town would be disrespectful to you, and told him that 
they had been brought at his request, which he denied, though the 
bearer of his message to that effect was at my elbow; he however at 
last took a list of thein and gave them in charge to a ‘‘ Tyke-tsoe,” 
and, took my leave. Inthe evening Mrne-nay-myo who has through- 
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two of the Tseet-kay’s sons, probably to see how I was satisfied with 
my reception. I told him that I had conversed with Burmans of all 
ranks from the king downwards, and had never been addressed as I had 
to-day ; that it was evidently more to their advantage than ours that 
trade, which was the greatest source of prosperity to all countries, 
should be opened between us, that it was a bad return for your friend- 
ly intentions, and that if the tenor of the conversation on Monday was 
the same as it had been to-day, however sorry I might be, 1 saw no 
alternative but to return by the route I had come and report my recep- 
tion to you, when the king would be made acquainted withit. He said 
this was true, but that he had spoken to the Tseet-kay (with whom 
he is connected by marriage and had great influence) and assured me 
I should not again have reason to complain, and begged me to say no 
more about it: when his visit had lasted about an hour, he took his 
leave. On Monday I sent the Shan interpreter to the Tseet-kay to re- 
monstrate against being seated outside the ‘‘ Coon-tseen,’’ and to request 
him to send and to let me know when they were ready to receive me 
atthe youm. He was for the first time exceedingly civil, requested 
him to tell me they were here amongst a people of a different nation 
from themselves, that the customs were different from those of Ava, 
that the Tso-boa would also be seated outside. and that he would send 
and let me know when they were ready at the youm, which he did at 
half-past nine, and I proceeded there accompanied by the Mena-nay- 
myo as before. All the military chiefs were assembled and in half 
an hour, which was employed in friendly conversation, the Tso-boa 
with four gold chuttahs, preceded by a guard, arrived and seated 
himself by me outside the ‘‘ Coon-iseen.” He is about 68 years of age, 
and of the most mild and gentlemanly manners of any Burman I have 
seen, tall, and fair even for a Shan. I again explained the mistake of 
the letter and your wishes for a friendly intercourse, and for his and 
the ‘‘Tseet-kay’s” protection and assistance to our people coming 
here to trade, promising a continuation of the same encouragement to 
his people they had hitherto received at Maulmain, and regretted we 
had seen none of them for the last two years. I said you had heard 
the Toung-ngoo road was unsafe to travel, and had dispatched me to 
open the road through the Ka-reen-nee country, which I had succeed- 
ed in doing, and hoped the intercourse would now be uninterrupted. 
I delivered the letter which the ‘‘ Tseet-kay”’ had returned me, and a 
list of the presents was read, and they were laid before him: he 
replied that it was well, that he was glad to see me, but as he was 
subject to Ava, the letter and presents must be sent there ; and I must 
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wait till permission for me to proceed was obtained from thence, 
which he thought would be the best course for us all as he could not 
take on himself to allow me to go on. I remonstrated with all the 
arguments I could think of against such a delay, but without success. 
The conversation then became general, principally on geography, the 
relative power of different states, and the difference of European and 
Burman customs, on all of which subjects except the last they are 
profoundly ignorant. The whole interview was conducted in the 
most friendly manner, and it was difficult to-believe the Tseet-kay 
to be the same person whom i had met here only two days before. 
On the following day a report was made of my arrival here, the num- 
ber of people and amount of merchandize to the “ Hloot-dau” at Ava. 
The letter and presents were forwarded to the king and an answer 
expected in 20 days. lembraced the opportunity to write to the 
resident a short account of my route so far, and complained of my 
reception. On the Ist of March I waited on the Tseet-kay at his own 
house, and used all my endeavours to remove any remaining suspi- 
cions he might entertain as to the motive of my visit, and I have 
every reason to believe I was perfectly successful. He promised 
every facility to our people trading ; said they had better expose some 
of their things at our encampment where they had a large double 
zeyat ; send some of their people about the town with others, and on 
market days, which were held every fifth day at one or other of the 
surrounding villages, they could carry a portion of them out. He 
promised that there should be no duty levied this time, but probably 
in future he should be ordered to stamp the goods and levy 10 per 
cent. asat Rangoon. I reminded him of the difference of land and water 
carriage, the difficulty of the road and great advantage to the purcha- 
ser in point of price, &c. He promised in case it was proposed, to use 
his influence to prevent so heavy a charge. There was a good deal 
of conversation on other subjects and my visit was altogether satis- 
factory, my reception civil, kind and conciliatory. 1 had once to com- 
plain of one of the Bhodayea’s interfering with the ‘‘ Poe-zas” (shrofts) 
which only required mentioning to be redressed, and from this time 
our intercourse was frequent and most friendly. 

On the following day I had a very civil message from the Tso-boa, 
expressive of his happiness at my visit, and wished to be hospitable, 
but from my not having brought any letter to the military chiefs he 
could not be so much so as he wished. He sent me five baskets of rice 
and forty-eight tickals of coarse silver for my expences, which I was 
obliged to accept. He wished me to move into the town, but on look- 
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at the place he intended for me I told him I preferred remaining 
where I was, and he had huts built for my people near my tent. The 
traders were in a large zeyat 50 or 60 yards off. Between this day 
and the 25th I called on all the officers who had met me at the youm, 
and my reception by all of them was eivil and friendly. 

With the exception of the Tseet-kay and Meng-nay-myo, whose 
houses are large and commodious, they are worse lodged than the 
native officers in Maulmain and Tavoy, or indeed than some of the Thoo- 
gyees of our villages. I applied once again through Mrene-nay-myo 
to the Tseet-kay to see the Tse-boa, if he saw no objection; he gave 
an evasive answer andas my visit was not returned by any of the offi- 
cers except Menc-Nay-mMyYo, my visits were necessarily confined to 
the Tseet-kay (whom I saw frequently) and him, at his house. I met 
amongst others the Tseet-kay of Kiang Tang, and some Shan officers 
of that town who had been sent by the T'so-boa last year, and endea- 
voured to open a communication with Maulmain ; but after being de- 
tained nine months at Zimmay and treated with neglect by the Chow 
Houa of that place they were refused permission to pass through the 
Zimmay territory. They expressed themselves much delighted at the 
mission of Lieut. McLzop. They were on their way to Ava with the 
gold and silver flowers forming annual tribute, and we ultimately 
entered Ava together. On the 8th March we heard the first report of 
the prince Sarawattin's rebellion. It was brought from Ava in six days 
by special messenger; it was stated that his quarrel was entirely with 
the queen’s brother. The Tseet-kay was desired to keep the country 
quiet, as it was likely every thing would be settled in a few days by the 
prince’s capture. The impression of the non-official people I convers- 
ed with was, from the first, that unless the queen’s brother was given 
up to him he would have both the power and inclination to take him 
by force, and the wishes of the people were all in his favour. 

The second Bodhayea sent his brother to request me to make his 
house my own and come and see him frequently, to which I objected 
as he had not returned my first visit, which accords with the Burman 
custom, as well as with ours; and they are the last people in the world 
to whom concessions of this kind can be made. He communicated my 
message to his brother, who said I was right, and that he would speak 
to the Tseet-kay on the subject, which he did, and we afterwards re- 
peatedly exchanged visits. Some of the town people came almost 
daily to my tent; amongst others some Chinamen, residents here, whom 
I urged to press their countrymen to push on to Maulmain ; they told 
me that three or four of them had gone this year to see the state of 
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the Maulmain market, and if a favourable report was made we might 
expect to see more of them next year. On the 25th I was sent for 
by the Tseet-kay to the youm where I found all the officers assembled. 
Dispatches had been received from Ava containing amongst other 
things my leave to proceed, orders that I should be treated with atten- 
tion: a suitable guard given for my protection should I wish to go 
on in the present unsettled state of the country, and | believe orders 
also, that I should be allowed to visit the Tso-boa. I received letters 
from Col. Burney giving an account of the dreadfully disturbed state 


of the country, and stating that if the present king should surround 


Ava, which was more than probable, he should be obliged to remove 
the residency to Rangoon; under these circumstances he left it to my 
own discretion whether I would come on or return by the way I came. 
Next morning I called on the Tseet-kay and intimated my determination 
to proceed, leaving the merchants, whose property would have ensured 
our being plundered, to his care ; he told me the Shan countries through 
which my march lay till within four or five days of Ava, were still quiet, 
but that below the pass I should find every village a nest of robbers, 
and the road very unsafe. He promised to furnish me with a guard 
of 20 or 30 men, and some coolies to assist my own to enable us to 
proceed with greater dispatch, but strongly advised me to return by 
the way I had come. As I had however determined to proceed, he 
begged me to put off my departure for a few days ; that the party with 
the tribute from MrnG-LEN-GYER had crossed the Thalween and were 
daily expected, and on their arrival I could go in company with them 
and the Kiang-tung people, who only waited for them ; our party would 


then amount to three or four hundred men, the guard with which ad- 


ded to mine would ensure our safety. In the meantime it was deter- 
mined I should call on the Tso-boa on the following morning, which I 
did in company with Mzenc-nay-myo. His palace which is within a 


wooden sort of stockade, is of considerable size with a gilt spire of 


five roofs, surmounted by a ‘‘ Tee’ or umbrella, as in the palace at 
Ava. The audience hall is large and splendidly gilded about the 
throne, on which were placed the ‘‘ Meng-hmeauk-ta-ra-nga-bah” (five 
ensigns of royalty), and on each side a white umbrella. He was seated 
at the edge of the raised floor on which it stands ; his son and son-in- 
law were seated on each side a little in front, and below ; I had a seat 


placed between them. The officers and people about were seated 


behind me on the floor ; my reception was most kind and friendly—he 


expressed his happiness at my visit and his wish to encourage inter- 


course, but was so perfectly dependent on Ava: that he could only act 
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on orders from thence. My audience lasted about an hour_and a half, 
and when I left him he gave in return for the presents I had brought 
him, a pair of grey ponies. 

On the 30th March I called on the Tseet-kay. As nothing had been 
heard of the MENG-LEN-GYEE party 1 urged my immediate departure, 
as in case of being stopped by the robber chiefs on the way to Ava 
and obliged to return by the way we came, we should be thrown into 
the rains; some of the hills between the Thalween and MENG-LEN- 
GYEK would be nearly impassable, and the jungles there at that season 
are so unhealthy that on my last mission out of between fifty and sixty 
people, myself and two others only escaped fever either on the road or 
after our return. He begged me not to suppose he wished to throw 
any obstacles in my way, but advised me again to return by the road 
I had come ; as my mind was made up to go on, he wished me to 
wait till the fifth or sixth of next month, when a part of the Shan 
contingent of troops furnished by the Tso-boa are to march on to Ava, 
(the son of the late Yea-woon of Rangoon having come in six days 
from the capital with an order to that effect,) and with that force we 
should be too powerful for any of the parties on the road. 

On the 2nd of Aprill received the Tso-boa’s letter, but as there was 
a paragraph stating that in future, traders should not come here with- 
out a pass from Ava, I waited on the Tseet-kay with the treaty of Ava, 
and pointed out that by the first article of that treaty, which an order 
of the king could not do away with, British subjects had a right to 
trade to any part of the empire. He immediately promised that it 
should be altered as it had been written in misconstruction of the 
orders from Ava, to which Col. Burney had agreed, that no officer 
should enter the kingdom in this direction without leave first obtain- 
ed from Ava. He informed me that orders had come to day for the 
Tso-boa to proceed in person with 1,500 men. 

On the 3rd I called on the Tso-boa. There is a decided disinclina- 
tion for the service. He has however determined to leave this on 
the 6th, expressing himself pleased with the arrangement of my 
accompanying him, and promising all the assistance in his power on 
the road. Some of the most adventurous of the traders had deter- 
mined to accompany me ; I however dissuaded them and desired them 
to remain together. On the 5th when I called on the Tseet-kay to 
take leave, I took the chief of the traders with me and recommended 
him to his care, which he promised and we parted good friends. He 
made aspeech which he intended for a sort of an apology for his first 
reception of me, and hoped he should see me here again. 
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On the 6th I started for Ava after a detention at Monay of forty-two 
days. We halted the first day at a small nullah sbout two miles from 
Monay, and in the afternoon the Tso-boa came out with his men 
to some zeyats and pagodas about half a mile nearer the town. 
MENG-NAyY-Myo accompanied me to the halting-place, and the Tso-boa’s 
son, the Tso-boa, Tseet-kay and the second Bodhayea visited me in 
the evening. 

On the 7th we made a march of twelve miles to Hay peck: some of the 
troops marched long before day-light: the Tso-boa passed my tent 
about six o’clock, and at seven I followed and reached the ground at 
half-past eleven. A square of low sheds had been erected for the 
troops, huts for the Tso-boa and his immediate followers in the centre, 
and a spot was pointed out to me to the westward of the enclosure for 
pitching the tents; boughs were furnished for the elephants and grass 
for the horses; the troops continued dropping in ten or twelve at a 
‘time till dark, they are said to amount to 1000 men, one-half armed 
with muskets the other with spears. In case of an attack, many 
of the muskets must prove nearly as dangerous to themselves as 
to the enemy. The few who can muster horses are allowed to 
ride, altogether without order and mixed with the infantry. Each 
foot soldier also carries over his shoulder two cowrie baskets, 
and his musket or spear tied to the bearing pole. They march with- 
out order, firing off their muskets occasionally along the whole line of 
the march: all their provisions and ammunition must be carried in 
their cowrie baskets, as except a few coolies of the Tso-boa’s, and one 
or two other chiefs, there are no carriers with the force. I visited 
the Tso-boa in the evening. In this way we marched till the 16th 
April, through a hilly undulating country, the long faces of the undula- 
tions sweeping away almost as smooth as the surface of a snow 
wreath, with small abrupt rugged rocky hills and ranges projecting as 
it were through them to a height of from 20 to 150 feet or more ; 
the soil exceedingly poor, almost bare of trees or brushwood, much of 
it brought under cultivation for dry grain, though the population is 
scanty. We passed one or two large towns, and the Pon and Bora- 
that rivers about three anda half feet deep at this season. The Tso- 
boa and a part of the force frequently started long before day-light, 
and the whole was never up till dark. When our encampment lay at 
a distance from any village the force immediately constructed their 
sheds of boughs of trees in the same order as on our first encampment, 
completing the square as they come up. 

On the 16th, after daily hearing reports of the most contradictory 
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and incredible nature, a messenger from his daughter, one of the 
queens, reached the Tso-boa. He stated that the prince of Sarawattie 
had taken Ava without resistance, and put to death three or four of 
those most inimical to him ; put all the ministers of the old government 
in irons, and degraded the queen and turned her out of the palace. 
The Tso-boa is ordered to return to Monay and wait for orders to ap- 
proach the capital, and as all the Tso-boas will probably be called on 
to bring their congratulations and presents to the new government, 
he expects to be at this halting-place again in a month. The whole 
country between this and Ava is in the possession of bands of robbers 
from 100 to 150 in number, and all communication even between one 
village and another is stopped. The Tsoboa’s messengers though 
wearing the prince’s badge, were stripped of every article even to their 
patsos or cloths. I called on the Tso-boa Jate in the evening, he was 
very anxious that I should return with him to Monay, where the ac- 
quaintance we had formed on the march would give him a plea for 
paying me more attention than he had ventured to do whilst at Monay 
before. As I was now so near the end of a long and toilsome march I 
objected to return ; begged him either to send a party strong enough 
for my protection with me, according to the orders of the late govern- 
ment, or leave me with the Tso-boa of Neaung Hue who is one march 
in advance of us with 500 men, and is to retreat on this place to-day, 
and return to Neaung Hue about 15 miles from this to-morrow. As 
the government had been changed he reasonably enough objected to 
sending a party, but agreed I should remain with the Neaung Hue Tso- 
boa, to whom he would introduce me; either till I received an answer 
to a letter I had just delivered him for Col. Burney, or till he should 
repass this way for Ava, when he woald send to Neaung Hue, and we 
could again proceed together. About midnight an officer came to 
the tent and told me he had been desired by the Neaung Eue Tso-boa 
to wait on me to know at what time I would start, as he was appointed 
to shew me the way to Neaung Hue to-morrow, and that the Tso-boa 
had desired him to say, at the request of his elder brother of Monay, 
he should be happy to shew me every attention. At day-lght 
on the 17th the M/onay troops commenced their retreat by a road ly- 
ing a little north of the one we had come by, and soon afterwards my 
guide having made his appearance, I started for Neaung Hue, where I 
arrived the same night. 

I called on all the influential people; viz. the Tso-boa, his two 
brothers and his son. The brothers returned my visit and sent me 
several civil messages. They and the Tso-boa also were civil when- 
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ever I called, but on the whole there was little cordiality in my re- 
ception ; perhaps the uncertainty regarding the views of the new go- 
vernment were enough to account for this, and we had no communica- 
tion with the capital for upwards of three weeks. The principality of 
Neaung-eue or Neaung Sheway, though reduced within very narrow 
limits, was at no distant period one of the largest of the nine Tso-boa- 
ships ; the extensive territory of Laygea lately elevated to that dignity 
formed a part of it. The present Tso-boa, a dull, heavy, vulgar-looking 
man of about 45 years of age, has been the cause of much distress and 
misery to the people by a feud of two years with his uncle, during 
which there were repeated battles fought in the sequestered corners 
of this valley, and about the banks of a famous and very beautiful lake 
which occupies about 40 square miles of its southern extremity ; he 
at last succeeded in defeating him (his uncle) ; but the population of 
the district was much reduced by emigration of many of the inhabi- 
tants to districts a little less harrassed: for they are seldom perfectly 
quiet. He was involved in debt by the bribes he was obliged to make 
at court to procure his investiture ; to liquidate which he has ever 
since exercised a system of extortion on the people which has rendered 
him very unpopular. 

On the 13th of May after an anxious detention of a month I receiy- 
ed the expected order from Ava, authorizing me to proceed, anda 
suitable guard to be furnished me, which the resident had obtained 
with difficulty after several days’ discussion with the new government, 
(during which the king first intimated his determination not to abide 
by the treaty of Yan-da-boo or Ava) ; the order had been sent through 
head-quarters at Monay, and as the party from Keintaung with the 
annual tribute was expected to reach Pochla (which is one long day’s 
march from this) in four or five days after the order would reach me, 
the Tseet-kay sent a message by the people who brought it, advising me 
to join them at that place, when we should form a party of nearly 
200 people, and strong enough to bid defiance to any of the marauding 
parties which still infested the read. On the morning of the 18th, I 
left Neaung-eue, but owing to the unmanageableness of one of the 
elephants and theloss of two of our horses, I did not reach Pochla till 
next night, where we found the Shans had arrived in the morning. The 
following day continued our march for Ava. On the 23rd at the village 
of Yea-guan we met the Shoe-hlan-bo who has been appointed governor 
of the Shan countries under the new government, in the room of Meng- 
myat-boo the king’s brother; as his is the supreme authority now 
throughout the whole country from Nat-tike to Kein-young-gyee, 

60 
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T halted here one day to have an interview with him, and endeavoured 

to procure his interest in favor of a free communication with the 

provinces. My reception was civil, and he professed himself an 

advocate for the freedom of intercourse now commenced. At his 

earnest request I sold him one of the elephants. My visit lasted 

about an hour, and at parting he gave mea Patsoe. On the 25th 

we descended the Nat-tike pass, the longest and most laborious pass 

in the Burman dominions, or that is known to exist in any of the 

neighbouring countries. The foot of this pass opens into the valley 

of the Irrawaddie, called the Lap-dau. or royal fields, a dead level 

which reaches, at this end where it is narrowest, to the T’set-kyne hills 

at Ava. A little more to the southward it runs still further west to 

the hills on the frontier between Ava and Monepoor. The descent raised 

the themometer 12 or 14°. From this to the capital had been, and 

still was at the time of our passing, one scene of pillage and robbery ; 

and I had much difficulty in getting the Shans to start before day-light, 

which was now necessary from the heat, though I believe our party 
was numerically strong enough to frighten any of the bands of robbers; 

however in point of fact it was almost defenceless from the order 
or disorder of our march, and the difficulty of getting at any ammu- 

nition beyond what the guard might have in their muskets. We how- 

ever crossed the plain in four days and reached Ava on the 28th of 
May without molestation. The nature of the country from Neaung- 

eue to the top of the Nat-tike pass is a good deal of the same character 
as from Monay to Neaung-eue. The road may be in some places a 
little better and the population a little more numerous. From the 
bottom of the pass to Ava though the soil is not rich it is well 
watered by several large streams, and being nearly level it is favor- 

able to irrigation, and is as well peopled as any part of the kingdom, 

except the angle between the junction of the Kin-dween and Irrawad- 

die. The road all the way from Monay to Ava, with the exception of 
the pass, is very tolerable and well frequented. On the following day 
I waited on the king with the resident and his assistant. As there 
was no business transacted this day, he was affable and pleasant. He 
bought my remaining elephants at prime cost, and presented each of 
us with a small ruby ring, the first he had become possessed of since: 
his seizing the throne. [remained in Ava till the 17th of June when I 

left with the resident, his assistant, and all the American missionaries 

whom the king had prohibited from continuing their labours. From 

the strength of the monsoon our passage down the river was tedious 
and we did not reach Rangoon till the 6th of July. 
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IIi.—Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages, by the Rev. N. Brown, 


American Missionary stationed at Sadiyd at the north-eastern extremity 
of Assdm. 


Considerable time has elapsed since a proposal was made through the 
Christian Observer for collecting short vocabularies of all the languages be- 
tween India and China, In pursuance of the plan then proposed, have been 
received, through the kindness of several literary gentlemen, vocabularies 
of twenty-seven languages, specimens of which are prepared for insertion in 
the periodical above named ; but as the subject is equally interesting to the 
general student and philologist as to the missionary, I have thought a copy 
of the paper would not prove unacceptable to your pages*. For twelve of 
these vocabularies, viz. the Manipuri, Songpi, Kapwi, Koreng, Mardém, 
Champhung, Luhuppa, Northern, Central and Southern Téngkhul, Ichoibi, 
and Maring, I am indebted to the indefatigable exertions of Capt. Gor- 
pon, Political Agent at Manipur, author of the Manipuri Dictionary ; to the 
Rev. C. Gurzuarr for vocabularies of the Anamese, Japanese and Corean ; to 
the Rev. J. I. Jonrs, Bankok, for that of the Siamese ; for the Géro, to Mr. 
J. Srrone, Sub-Assistant to the Governor General’s Agent for A’s4m, and 
to Rev. J. Ras, of Gowahati, for the A’ké. Most of the remaining lan- 
guages given in the table have been written down from the pronunciation 
of natives residing in the neighbourhood of Sadiyé. 

Although I have as yet received vocabularies of but a small portion of 
the languages originally contemplated, I have thought it advisable to 
give specimens of such as have been obtained, hoping that others may be 
induced to extend the comparison by publishing specimens of ether lan- 
guagest. The names selected are those of the most common objects, and 
may therefore be regarded as the earliest terms in every language, and 
such as were least liable to be supplanted by foreign words. 

The words given in the table are written according to the Romanizing 
system ; and although there may be some slight variations in the sounds of 
particular letters, in consequence of the vocabularies having been made oug 
by different persons, yet it is believed they will be found sufficiently uni- 
form for all the purposes of general comparison. 

I now proceed to give such remarks upon the several languages con- 
tained in the table, as have been furnished by the individuals engaged in 
compiling the vocabularies. 


* We need not assure the author, to whose studies we have already been more 
than once indebted, how acceptable the comparison he has undertaken is to our own 
ages ; but it may encourage his inquiries and stimulate his zeal to hear that every 
yetter from Paris, where philology seems to have now the most successful culti- 
yation, presses this very object upon our notice.—Ep. 


+ Mr. TREVELYAN has kindly favoured us with copies of the printed vocabulary, 
which we shall lose no time in forwarding to those interested in this train of re- 
aearch, especially to obtain lists of the hill dialects of all parts of India.—Ep. 
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1.— Bangdlt and A’sdmese. These languages being derived from the Sa7-= 
skrit, possess a close affinity to each other. It appears from the table that 
above six-tenths of the most common words are identical, except with 
slight variations of pronunciation. The most important of these are the 
substitution of s, in A’sémese, for the Sanskrit ch, and a guttural A for the 
Sanskrit sand sh. The vowels have also undergone considerable varia- 
tions. The grammatical peculiarities of the two languages are considera- 
bly unlike. In the inflection of nouns and verbs, they both bear a strong 
resemblance to the Latin and Greek languages, with which they have a 
large number of words in common. The numerals are evidently derived 
from the same source with the Greek, 

The A’sdémese possesses six cases of nouns corresponding to those of the 
Latin, to which may be added a seventh, or Locative cage, expressed in 
English by the prepositions af or in. The terminations of the cases are 
as follows: 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Nom. hont,—bilaék, or bur. 
Gen. r. Gen. hontor,—bilakor, &c. 
Dat. lui. Dat. hontolui. 
Ace. k. Acc. hontok. 
Voc. as the Nom. Voc. asthe Nom. 
Abl. re. Abi, hontore. 
Loe. t. Loc, hontot. 


A peculiar feature of the Asamese is the use of two pronouns for the 
second person, according as the person addressed is superior or inferiox to 
the speaker. This distinction is also marked by a different termination of 
the verb, thus: 


Singular. . 
First person, Moi mérun, I strike. 
Sec. person, Toi méro, Thou strikes?. 
Do. (honorific,) Tuamiméard, You strike. 
Third person, Hi mare, He strikes. 
Plural. 
First person, A’mi mérun, We strike. 
Sec. person, Tohont méro, You strike. 
Do. (honorifie,) . Tumulak maré, Ye strike. 
Third person, Hihonte, or hibiléke, mare, They strike. 


From this specimen, it may be seen that the verb undergoes no alteration 
on account of number. 

Adjectives, in Asémese, have no declension, nor are they varied to de- 
note the degrees of comparison. These are expressed by means of the 
suffix kui, than, added to the locative case of nouns ; as, iatkui déngor, 
great Ler] than this ; ataitkui dangor, greut [er] thun all, i. e. the greatest. 
The same particle is also used in changing adjectives to adverbs, like the 
syllable /y, in English ; thus, khor, swift ; khorkui, swiftly. 

Nouns, in whatever case, almost invariably precede the verbs with which 


age a ee oS ae oi ee 


ee re oe 
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they are connected. From the variety of cases, it will readily be inferred 
that the use of prepositions, or particles having the force of prepositions, 
is seldom required. When such particles are used, they must invariably 
follow the nouns which they govern. ‘The genitive case always precedes 
the noun by which it is governed. 

I].—Siamese, Khamit, and other branches of the Tui. We have seen 
that the Bangali and Asémese, in their grammatical forms, bear a close 
resemblance to the family of European languages. We come now to a 
class of monosyllabic languages evidently belonging to the Chinese stock. 
In these languages the nouns and verbs uniformly consist (except where 
foreign terms have been introduced), of monosyllabic roots, which undergo 
no change on account of case, mood or tense. These accidents are express- 
ed by means of particles, generally following, but in some cases preceding, 
the nouns or verbs which they modify. <A striking peculiarity, which, so 
far as we have had opportunity to examine, extends to all monosyllabic lan. 
guages, is the variety of intonations, by which sounds organically the same 
are made to express entirely different meanings. The first division of 
tones is into the vising and falling, according as the voice slides up or 
down during the enunciation of a syllable. This variety of tone is employ- 
ed, in English, mostly for the purposes of emphasis and euphony ; but in Tai, 
Chinese, Barmese, &c. such a variation of tone produces different words, 
and expresses totally different ideas. Thus in Tai, mé signifies a dog, 
mé (the stroke under the m denoting the falling tone) signifies to come. 
In Barmese, !é is air but lé is a bow > myen is the verb to see, while myen 
denotes a horse. 

Another distinction of tone, which obtains nearly or quite universally, 
in monosyllabic languages, is the abrupt terminatien, or a sudden cessation 
of voice at the end ofa syllable. This is denoted by a dot under the final 
letter. Like the other variations of tone, it entirely changes the meaning 
of the words to which it is applied. Thus, taking for illustration the 
syllables above mentioned, m4, in Tai, signifies a horse ; in Barmese, lé sig- 
nifies to be acquainted with ; myen, high. 

These two varieties of intonation are the most extensive and important ; 
but several languages of the Chinese family make still more minute dis. 
tinctions. The Chinese language itself is said to distinguish eight different 
tones ; the Tai possesses five or six ; the Karen an equal number; the 
Barmese only three, viz. the rising, falling, and abrupt. 

The Siamese, Léos, Shyén, Khamti and Ahom, are all merely dialects of 
the same original language, which is called Tar; and prevails through a 
wide tract of country, extending from Siam to the valley of the Brahmapu- 
tra. I have inserted in the table specimens of the Khamti and Siamese, 
spoken at the two extremities, between which the difference will naturally 
be greater than between the dialects spoken at any of the intermediate 
stations. Yet we find that upwards of nine-tenths of the fundamental 
words in these two dialects are the same, with but slight variations in the 
pronunciation. ‘These variations are mostly confined to a few letters, viz. 
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ch, which the northern tribes change to ¢s ; d, for which they use / or 7; 
v, which becomes f ; and ua, which they exchange for long 6. 

Different systems of writing have been introduced to express the sounds 
of the Tai ; the Khamti and Shyan alphabets are evidently derived from 
the Barmese ; the Laos is nearly related to the Barmese, but more com. 
plete and better adapted to the wants of the language than the Shyén ; 
while the Siamese character bears only a remote resemblance to the Bar- 
mese. 

All the dialects of the Tai have nearly the same grammatical construc- 
tion. The arrangement of words in sentences is, for the most part, as in 
English ; unlike other eastern laguages, where the words are generally 
placed in an inverted order. The nominative precedes the verb ; the verb 
usually precedes the objective. Prepositions always precede the nouns 
which they govern. ‘The possessive case follows the noun by which it is 
governed, as mii man, the hand [of | him, i.e. his hand. Adjectives follow 
the nouns which they qualify. 

A striking feature in many eastern languages both monosyllabic and 
polysyllabic, is the use of numeral affizes, or, as they have sometimes been 
called, generic particles. ‘These particles are affixed to numeral adjectives, 
and serve to point out the genus to which the preceding substantive be- 
longs. Thus in Tai, the expression for two elephants would be, tsang song 
t6, elephants two bodies. When the number is one, the generic particle 
precedes the numeral, as tséng td6 niing, one elephant. In Barmese, the 
generic particles invariably follow the numerals, as 10 ta-yauk, man one 
person ; 1a nhi-yauk, men two persons, i. e. two men. 

Ill.—A’ké and A’bor. These languages have been but partially examin- 
ed; it is evident, however, from the table, that they are closely allied to 
each other, nearly half the words being found alike in both. One-fifth of 
the words agree with the Mishimi; and a considerable number with the 
Barmese, Singpho and Manipur. 

The A’bors occupy the lofty ranges of mountains on each side the river 
Dihing, or Tsémpi, and are probably very numerous. The Miré is a dia- 
lect of this language, which is spoken by the people of the plains ; but is 
said not to be essentially different from the language of the highlands. 

IV.—Mishimz. This language is spoken by the inhabitants of the 
mountainous regions on the river Dibéng, east of the Abor country. Little 
is known of them. ‘There are three principal tribes, the J/di Mishimis, 
the Turon or Digéri Mishimis, and the Maiyt or Meme Mishimis. ‘Their 
language is substantially the same. It is distinguished by several very 
peculiar tones, and some of its consonants are extremely difficult of enun- 
ciation. In this respect it differs from the Abor, the sounds of which 
are easy and flowing. 

V.—Barmese. This language is originally monosyllabic, although it 
now contains many polysyllabic words. ‘These are mostly terms belonging 
to their religion, which have been introduced from the Péli, their sacred 
language. The Barmese delights in the multiplication of synonymous 
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words, which follow each other in close succession and serve to render 
many terms definite which would otherwise be ambiguous. Pali words are 
- generally followed by their synonyms in the vulgar tongue. Thus the 
usual expression for earth is pathawt myégyt ; myegyt (great earth) being 
the vulgar term, and pathawi the Pali or Sanskrit. 

The order of arrangement in Barmese is almost directly the reverse of 
the English. As an example of this, take the following sentence: He said, 
I am the voice of one crying, make straight in the wilderness the way of the 
Lord, as said the prophet Esaias. The verse in Barman stands thus: The 
prophet Esaias said as, The-Lord of the-way the-wilderness in straight make, 
erying one of the-voice Iam, he said. 

In Barmese, the affixes to nouns, verbs and numerals, are very abun. 
dant, many of them merely euphonic. Great attention has been paid to 
euphony in the formation and cultivation of this language. This is par- 
ticularly seen in the change of the hard consonants, hk, p, s, ¢, to the 
corresponding soft letters, g, b, z, and d. Thus E’réwati (the river) is 
invariably pronounced LE'réwadi, though written with a ¢; Gotama 
(their deity) is pronounced Godama, &c. All the affixes, whether of 
verbs, nouns, or numerals, beginning with a sharp consonant, universally 
exchange it for a soft one, except where the verb or noun itself ends ina 
sharp consonant, in which case euphony requires that the affix should 
begin with a sharp, as the enunciation of a flat and sharp together is 
peculiarly harsh and difficult. We also trace this principle in the Mani- 
puri language, where the verbal affix is ba, unless the verb ends in one of 
the sharp consonants &, ¢, or p, when the affix is invariably pa. Capt. 
Gorpon does not inform us whether this principle extends to the other 
affixes in Manipuri, but, from the similarity of the two languages, it seems 
not improbable that such may be the case. 

V1.—Karen. I have been disappointed in the hope of obtaining a perfect 
vocabulary of this language. The few words inserted in the table will, how- 
ever, give some idea of its affinities. It most resembles the Barmese and 
Manipurean dialects, though it is essentially different from either. Its 
tones are five ; the same in number with those of the Tui. Several of 
them, however, appear to be different from those of any other tribe. No 
final consonants are allowed in Karen. 

VII.—Singpho and Jit. ‘The Singpho possesses many words in common 
with the Abor, the Barmese, and the Manipurean dialects. It is the lan- 
guage of extensive tribes, occupying the northern portions of the Barman 
empire. The intonations are similar to the Barmese, and its grammatical 
construction is almost precisely the same. It is peculiar for its combina- 
tions of consonants, many of which would at first sight appear quite un. 
pronounceable to a European. It doubtless belongs to the monosyliabic 
stock of languages. 

The Jilts are a small tribe who formerly occupied the highlands in the 
northern part of Barmah, but have been driven from their country by the 
Singphos. The tribe is now nearly extinct.° Their language appears to 
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have been a dialect of the Singpho, seven-tenths of their vocables being 
found in that language. 

VIIT.—Géro. For a vocabulary of the language of this singular people 
we are indebted to My. Srrone, of Goalpara, who from frequent intercourse 
with this tribe, has had opportunity to become well acquainted with their 
language and customs. In the specimen given in the table, the orthography 
of a few words has been slightly altered, so as to conform to the Romaniz- 
ing system. The language appears to have considerable relation te the 
Singpho and Jili. It is difficult to decide from the specimens before us, 
whether it is to be ranked with the monosyllabic or polysyllabic languages. 
It probably belongs to the latter. The Garos inhabit an extensive range 
of hills below Gawahati, and are in a completely savage state. So meagre 
is their language, that they have not even a term for horse, nor do they 
possess any knowledge of such an animal. 

1X.—Manipuri and neighbouring dialects. 'The following very interest- 
ing account of the singular variety of languages spoken in the neighbour- 
hood of Manipur, is copied from Capt. Gornon’s letter to Mr. TREeveyvan. 

«‘ J send you specimens of (including the Manipuri) twelve of the nu. 
merous languages, or perhaps more properly, as respects many of them, 
dialects spoken within this territory. On examining Pemperton’s map, 
you will perceive that, beginning in the west with the Songpi, (here com- 
monly confounded with the Kapwi, a much smaller tribe,) I have, in my 
course round the valley, reached the parallel of latitude from which I first 
set out, having described rather more than a semicircle. This is, however, 
but the inner of the two circles I propose completing, and until I have 
made some progress in my way round the outer one, I feel that I shall 
not be able to furnish satisfactory replies to the queries respecting parti- 
cular tribes. 

* In several directions, but more especially in the north-east, I am given 
to understand the languages are so very numerous, that scarcely two 
villages are to be found in which they are perfectly similar. This, I ap- 
prehend, arises from the propensity to change inherent in all languages, 
and which, when left to operate unrestrained by the check which letters 
impose, soon creates gradually increasing differences of dialect amongst a 
people originally speaking the same language, but who have become disu- 
nited, and between whom little intercourse has afterwards subsisted. ‘Io 
the same cause is, I believe, attributed the great diversity of languages 
and dialects spoken by the aborigines of America, particularly in Brazil, 
where communities composed each of a small number of families are said 
to speak languages unintelligible to every tribe around them. Aware of 
this circumstance as respects a country more favorable to intercourse than 
the mountainous territory surrounding Manipur, I was not much surprised 
at finding instances of the same kind in this vicinity. The language 
spoken in Champhung is only understood by the thirty or forty families its 
inhabitants, The majority can speak more or less of Manipuri, er the 
languages of their more immediate neighbours ; but I am told that there 
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are individuals who require an interpreter in conversing with persons not 
of their own very limited community. Dialects so nearly similar as are 
those of the Northern and Central Téngkhuls, are generally intelligible to 
the adult male population on both sides. But the women (the two tribes 
in question seldom intermarry) and children, who rarely leave their homes, 
find much difficulty in making themselves understood. Neither of the 
tribes just named understand the language spoken by the Southern Tung- 
khuls, and that again differs as widely from the languages of the Khoibis and 
Marings. ‘The southern Tangkhuls tell me that their language is spoken 
by the inhabitants of a large village named Kambi-maring, situated some- 
where to the westward of the northern extremity of the Kubé valley. I 
mention this to show why I as yet do not feel myself competent to give 
satisfactory replies to the queries concerning particular tribes. I how- 
ever think I can discover a connection (I do not include the Tu) between 
all of the languages in this quarter that I have yet examined, sufficient- 
ly intimate to warrant me in assigning a common origin to the tribes by 
whom they are spoken. From these tribes, which I imagine to be the 
aborigines of the country, extending east and south-east from the Brahma. 
putra to China, 1 derive both the Barmese and the Manipuris. ‘To the 
Shy4ns, I assign a different origin.” 

X.—Anamese or Cochin-chinese. The vocabulary of this language has 
been furnished by Rev. Mr. Gurznarr, from whose letter are extracted the 
following additional particulars. 

‘“The Anamese spoken in Cochin-china and Tunkin with very little 
difference, might be considered as a coarse dialect of the Chinese, if the 
sounds wherewith the characters are read were also current in the spoken 
language. But the oral dialect totally differs from that used in perusing 
the books in the Chinese character, and the construction likewise deviates 
materially. It is however monosyllabic ; has intonations and all the cha- 
racteristics of the Chinese, though the Anamese have fuller sounds, and use 
various letters and diphthongs which no Chinaman can pronounce correctly. 
The learning of the natives is entirely confined to Chinese literature, in 
the acquiring of which they are by no means celebrated. There exist a 
number of short-hand Chinese characters, which are used as syllabaries to 
express sounds without reference to their meaning ; but they have not yet 
been reduced to a system, and are used in various ways. The language 
itself is spoken with a very shrill voice, and appears to a foreigner very 
uncouth. It bears only a slight resemblance to the Cambodian, but other. 
wise with no other dialect of the Eastern Peninsula*.” 

XI.—Japunese. Myr. Gurzuarr says, “ This language is spoken with 
very little variation, by about 20 millions of people, who inhabit the 
Japanese islands. It is polysyllabic, and only resembles the Chinese so 
far as it has adopted some words from that language, which are however 


* We shall soon know more of this from the Bishop’s dictionary, now nearly 
through the press.—Ep. 
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changed, according to the organs of the natives, like the Latin and Greek 
words in our tongue. Having numerous inflections and a regular gram- 

‘mar, in a few points resembling the Mantchi, it is easier to express our 
ideas in it than in the Indo-Chinese languages. The Chinese character 
is universally read amongst the natives with a different sound and accent, 
more full and euphonical. For the common business of life, the Japanese 
use three different syllabaries, the Katakana, Hirakana, and Imatskana, 
which consist of certain Chinese contracted characters, and amount to 48. 
From hence it appears that all the radical syllables of the language are no 
more than 48, which by various combinations form al] the words of one of 
the most copious languages on earth. Its literature is very rich. The 
Japanese have copied from and improved upon the Chinese, and have also 
availed themselves of the superiority of our European literature.” 

XII.—Corean. In regard to this language, Mr. Gutzuarr makes the 
following remarks. 

« Corea is little known, and the language still less. The collection of 
words here inserted was copied from Mepnuurst’s Vocasunary. This 
nation has likewise adopted the Chinese character, and is in the possession of 
the same literature ; but in point of civilization it is below its teachers. The 
Coreans have a syllabary of their own, far more intricate than the Japan. 
ese, and formed upon the principle of composition. It consists of few 
and simple strokes, and is not derived from the Chinese character. _ Fif- 
teen consonants and eleven vowels are the elements, which form 168 com. 
bined sounds, the sum total of the syllabary. The influence of the Chinese 
Government in this country has been far greater than in Japan, and hence 
the language is far more tinged with the language of Han. There are a 
very great number of composita, of which the first syllable is native and 
the last the Chinese synonym, pronounced in the Corean manner. We 
have not been able to discover any declension, but it is not unlikely that it 
has a few inflections. Many words resemble the Japanese, and the affinity 
between these two nations is not doubtful. The language being polysylla- 
bic, does not require any intonation, and if such exist, it has entirely escap- 
ed our notice.” 

I now proceed to give specimens of all the languages and dialects of 
which vocabularies have been received: to which I shall adda table show- 
ing the number of words per cent. which in any two languages agree, or 
are so similar as to warrant the conclusion that they are derived from the 
same source. It must be noted that the words are spelled according to the 
Romanized orthography. The vowels are sounded as follows :— 


a as in America, woman. a as in far, father. zy 
e ,, men. é 5, they. 

ij) <p. i ,, police. 

Oo ,, hor, not. 6 ,, note. 

BR. Ogg: AUS u ,, rule. 

u_,, lune, (French.) 


The letter h is always used strictly as an aspirate, wheather at the begin- 
ning of a syllable, or following another consonant. ‘Thus th is sounded as 
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in priesthood, ‘not as in think ; sh as in mishap, not as in ship: ph as in 
uphold, not as in philosophy. Th and sh, when used to express their Eng- 
lish sounds as in think, ship, are printed in italics. The French nasal n 
(as in enfant) is expressed by n, with a dash underneath. 


English. Bangdli. A’sdmese. Khamtt. Siamese. 
Air bayu botah lum lém 
Ant pipilika porué mut mét 
Arrow tir kanr lemptin luk son 
Bird pakhyi sorai ndok nok 
Blood rakta tez leiit liiat 
Boat nauké nau heli riia 
Bone asthi har nik kra dik 
Buffalo mahish moh khwai khwai 
Cat birél mek Gri mia meau 
Cow garu géra ngo ngéa 
Crow k&k kauri ka ka 
Day din din wan wan 
Dog kukkur kékdar ma ma 
Ear karna kfu ha hi 
Earth mati mati lang nin din 
Egg anda k6éni khai khai 
Elephant hasti hati tsang chhaéng 
Eye chhakbyuh s6ka ta ta 
Father pita bupai po po 
Fire agni jai fai fai 
Fish matsya mas pa pla 
Flower pushp&é phal mok dok mai 
Foot pad, charan bhori tin tin 
Goat chhagal shigéli pe pe 
Hair kesh, chul sili phum phém 
Hand hat hat mii mii 
Head mastak mur hé hua 
Hog shikar gahori mG mi 
Horn shringa hing khau khau 
Horse ghéra ghoré ma ma 
House ghar ghor hetin rian 
Tron lauha lu 1ék lek 
Leaf pata pat mail bai 
Light dipti peohor leng seng 
Man manushya manth kun khén 
Monkey banar bandor ling ling 
Moon chandra jun leiin diian 
Mother janani ai me me 
Mountain parbat porbot noi phu khaw 
Mouth mukh mikh pak pak 
Musquito mash&é moh yung yung 
Name nim nam tsii chhii 
Night ratri rati khiin khiin 
Oil tail tel nam man nam man 
Plantain kala kola kué klui 
River nadi néi me nam me nam 
Road ~ rastd, bat bat tang tang 
Salt laban lun kit kliia 
Skin charma, chhél shal nang nang 
Sky Akash akah fa 8 
Snake shénp hap ngd nei 
Star tara tora nau dau 
Stone prastar hil hin hin 
Sun sarjya beli wal tawan 
Tiger bagh bagh sell sila 
Tooth danta dant khia fan 
Tree g&chh gosh tun tén mai 
Village gram gaun man ban 
Water jal, pani pani nam nam 
Yam alu 4la hé man héa man 
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Air 
Ant 
Arrow 
Bird 
Blood 
Boat 
Bone 
Buffalo 
Cat 
Cow 
Crow 
Day 
Dog 
Ear 
Earth 
Egg 
Elephant 
Eye 
Father 
Fire 
Fish 
Flower 
Foot 
Goat 
Hair 
Hand 
Head 
Hog 
Horn 
Horse 
House 
Jron 
Leaf 
Light 
Man 
Monkey 
Moon 
Mother 
Mountain 
Mouth 
Musquito 
Name 
Night 
Oil 
Plantain 
River 
Road 
Salt 
Skin 
Sky 
Snake 
Star 
Stone 
Sun 
Tiger 
Tooth 
Tree 
Villags 
Water 
Yam 
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‘ A’kd. 
dori 
tarak 
apak 
putah 


nyarung 


papak 
hati 
nyek 
abba 
ummah 
ngay 
pung 
laga 
shabam 
demuk 
lak 
dumpa 
kukpa 
kung 
ghura 
a 


kakdhar 
nabar 
hang tepa 
bangne 
lebe 

pala 

ane 

nodi 

gam 
tarang 


ia 

tel 
kepak 
subang 
lamtau 
alla 
sapen 
aapa 
tabuk 
takar 
elung 
dahani 
samnya 
phi 
sangna 
nampum 
issi 


A’bor. 


4sér 
taruk 
epigh 
pettang 


i 

etka 
along 
menzek 
ked&ri 
séu 
pivag 
longe 
ekki 
norung 
4mdéng 
rokpi 
syite 
amig 
babu 
eme 
engo 
apun 
ale 
soben 
daimid 
elag 
dumpéng 
éek 
areng 
buré 
ekum 
yogid 
anne 
piange 
ami 
sibie 
polo 
nane 
adi 
nepang 
sunggu 
amin 
kiamo 
tulang 
kopag 
botte 
lambe 
alo 
asig 
taling 
tabi 
tekar 
eling 
arung 
simioh 
jpang 
sine 
délung 
4si 
engin 


Mishimi. 
arengé 
ariiang 
mpu 
ts& 
harri 
rrua 
rabéh 
maji 
nadzari 
matsokra 
tsakla 
kihingge 
nekdé 
nakré 
tari 
mtidmaie 
datén 
malam 
nabs 
naming 
ta 
apu 
mgroh 
madze 
thing 
atua 


tsonéwo 
name 
tamrm 
halua 
nama 
thaiyé 
takii 


Barmese. 


1é 
payuetseik 
mya 

nghet 
thwé 

Ihé 


shen 
myetsi 
aphé 


let 


wet 


taung 

nhok, pazat 
khyen 

name 

nyin, nya 
shi 
nghetpyo 


kye 
kyaukkhe 
né 

kya 

thwa 
thitpen 
yua 


yé 
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Karen, 


kali 
tabrisé 


thé 


— 


khli 


pana 
saminyo 
klo 


mo 
kaAtsa 
thakhé 
patso = 
&mi 


sé 

sAkwi 
thimopralo 
kle 

isa 

mikhé 

hru 


myaukkhaung nue 
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Air 
Ant 
Arrow 
Bird 
Blood 
Boat 
Bone 
Buffalo 
Cat 
Cow , 
Crow 
Day 
Dog 
Ear 
Earth 
Egg 
Elephant 


Horse 
House 
Iron 
Leaf 
Light 
Man 
Monkey 
Moon 
Mother 
Mountain 
Mouth 
Mitsquito 
Name 
Night 
Oil 
Plantain 
River 
Road 
Sait 
Skin 
Sky 
Snake 
Star 
Stone 
Sun 
Tiger 
Tooth 
Tree 
Village 
Water 
Yam 
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Singpho. 


rung 
kamraug 
nta 


nggop 
sigrong 
ming 
sana 
namman 


phan 
mareng 
ntsin 
nai 


Jili. 
mbéng 
tsanglang 
mala 
machik 
tashai 
tali 
khamrang 
ngalui 
tengyau 
tanga 
takhaé 
tana 
tak wi 
kan 
taka 
mati 
tsang 
nja 
va 
tavan 
tanga 
saban 
takkhyai 
takhyen 
karé 
taphan 
nggum 
tawak 
salung 
khamrang 
kim 
taphi 
lap 
thwé 
nsang 
tawé 


sanap 
namman 
khungé 
talau 
tanglong 
chum 
maphik 
mamd 
tapa 
sakan 
taléng 
katsan 
kas@ 
kéng 
phan 
mbat 
mchin 
nai 


' Gdro. 
baréwaé 


shamalchak 


bra 
dabring 
kanchai 
ring 
gring 
matma 
mengg6 
macha 
doka 
sald 
Achak 
nachil 
har 
dachi 
mongms 
mokron 
afa 

wol 
natok 
bibal 
jachok 
débak 
kini 
jak 
shikam 
wok 


grong 


nok 

shel 
bolbijak 
shingé 
mande 
harmak 
jdjong 
ama 
achtara 
késak 
gauggia 
bimong 
wal6é 
tochai 
tarik 
chima 
rama 
karasam 
bigil 
srigi 
chapi 
asake 
rangta 
salgra 
maché 
wégam | 


bolbiphang 


song 
chi 
tajong 


Manipurt. 


nungsit 
kakcheng 


haudong 
samuk 
kwak 
nungthil 
hwi 

n& 
laipék 
yerum 
sima 
mit 

ipa 
mai 
nga 

lai 
khong 
hameng 
sam 
khut 
kok 


nougthaurai- 
lil [pak 
thawalbichak 
nung 

numit 
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Songpt. 


mpoan 
nteang 
la 

nroi 
zyal 

hli 
karau 
woirhoi 
myaund 
woitom 
aghak 
kalhén 
shi 
anhtkon 
kandi 
nroidui 
woipong 
mhik 
apa 

mai 

kha 
mhuna 
phai 
zya 

sam 

bén 

pi 

ghak 
kachai 
takoan 
kai 

ntan 
nhui 
ghaén 
mai 
akoi 

ba 

apui 
cheing 
mhoang 
chakbhéng 
kazyan 
yimmhang 
thau 
hau 
duidai 
chaug 
ntai 
kagi 
tingpuk 
nrul 
ghanchong- 
ntau-—— [na 
naimhik 
kamhang 
hd, nai 
thingbang 
nham 
dui 

rhu 
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Air 
Ant 
Arrow 
Bird 
Blood 
Boat 
Bone 
Buffalo 
Cat 
Cow 
Crow 
Day 
Dog 
Ear 
Earth 
Egg 
Elephant 


Mother 
Mountain 
Mouth 
Musquito 
Name 
Night 
Oil 
Plantain 
‘ River 
Road 
Salt 
Skin 
Sky 
Snake 
Star 
Stone 
Sun 
Tiger 
Tooth 
Tree 
Village 
Water 
Yam 
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Kapwt. 
thirang 
tangin 
than 
mas& 
thi 
li 
mart 
saloi 


talai 
makatui 
tapong 
mik 


mi 
kazyong 
thé 

ant 
ching 
mamun 
kang 
ming 
zyingph&é 
thau 
ngachang 
tuikoak 
lampwi 
machi 
mun 
tangban 
marun 
insi 

lung 
rimik 
takha 
nga 
thingkung 
nam 

tui 

béinr&é 


Koreng. 


tinghun 
mateangpwi 
takyen 
nthikna 
tazyai 
mali 
para 
alui 
myaund 
matom 
nget 

nin 

tasi 

kon 
kadi 
pabum 
chapong 
mik 

apa 
chami 
chakhé 
charapen 
chapi 
kami 
tatham 
chaben 
chapi 
kabak 
pake 
chakon 
chaki 
chaghi 
pana 
ben 
chamai 
tazyong 
charha 
apwi 
malong 
chamun 
tingkheng 
pazyan 
nchun 
thau 
ngoshi 
shinggu 
mpwi 
matai 
paghi 
tinggem 
kanu 
chagan 
talo 
tingnaimik 
chakwi 
aha 
singbang 
nam 
tadui 
chara 


Maram. 


nhlut 
nten 
nl& . 
aroi 
azyl 
nii 
maht 
aghoi 
tokpé 
atom 
chaghak 
14nla 
athi 
inkon 
ntha 
aroighum 
mpong 
mik 
apa 
mai 
khai 
pan 


kazyong 
lha 

apwi 
kalong 
mathi 
tangkhang 
azyan 
mula 

thao 
mphoithai 
arunkai 
lampi 
nchi 
taghi 
tinggam 
sanna 
chaghanthai 
ntau 
tamik 
khabui 
agha 
akoi 

inam 
athui 
charathai 


Champhung. 


phanré 
chingkh& 
mala 


ngathe 


azi 
marikho 
soru 
ngaliii 
hangaubi 
Shemuk 
khalé 
ngasinlung 
aval 
khunt 
ngalai 
ngori 
plobi 
amak 

ibo 

amai 
akhai 
abun 


-aphai 


amt 
sam 
apan 
kau 
avak 
ratsu 
sagol 
ara 
aruk 
singnt 
war 
samt 
khayo 
asabi 
ipe 
kaphung 
khamar 
hachang 
amang 
ngayula 


lipti 

arai 
lampi 
kasam 
ahul 
tangaram 
rinam 
harthi 
ngalung 
tamak 
akhubi 
ava 

asing 
ram, khul 
thari 
péthai 
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Luhuppa. 


masi 
chaling 
mala 

va 

ashi 
marikhong 
arti 

siloi 
lami 
simuk 
hangkh& 


nayong 
kachéng 
avu 
kaphung 
khamor _ 
hachéng 
ming 
ngay& 
thaurti 
nané 
kong 
songvil 
machi 
ahui 
kazing 
pharti 
sirvé 
ngalung 
tsingmik 
sangkht. 
ha 
thingrong 
ramkhii 
tart 
lasukpéi 


a Le 8 oe a ed 
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English. 
Air 
Ant 
Arrow 
Bird 
Blood 
Boat 
Bone 
Buffalo 
Cat 
Cow 
Crow 
Day 
Dog 
Ear 
Earth 
Egg 
Elephant 
Eye 
Father 
Fire 
Fish 
Flower 
Foot 
Goat 
Hair 
Hand 
Head 
Hog 
Horn 
Horse 
House 
Tron 
Leaf 
Light 
Man 
Monkey 
Moon 
Mother 
Mountain 
Mouth 
Musquito 
Name 
Night 
Oil 
Plantain 
River 
Road 
Salt 
Skia 
Sky 
Suake 
Star 
Stone 
Sun 
Tiger 
Tooth 
Tree 
Village 
Water 
Yam 
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N. Tangkhul. C.. Téngkhul. S.Tangkhul. 


mast 
langza 
mala 

ata 

asi 
malhii 
arikau 
shi 

lame 
samuk 
khungkhé 
mastutum 
phi 
akhané 
malai 
hachit 
maphtt 
amiché 
apé 

mai 

khi 

pie 

akho 

mi 

kosen 
akhii 
akao 

hok 
akatsti 
sakoi 
shin 
mart 
thing 

she 

mu 
nayong 
kacheang 
aphu 
kaphung 
ania 
hacheang 
ami 
maya 
thau 
motthai 
kong 
somphti 
ntsti 

ahti 
kazirang 
phrit 
sapachengla 
lunggau 
yimit 
sakhwtt 
aha 
thingbéng 
rahang 
aichti 
berha 


mashia 
chamcha 
mala 

oté 

unsi 
malhi 
ura 

shi 

tumi 
samuk 
hongkhé 
masung 
wi 
okhané 
ngalai 
atl 
sakatai 
omit 
opa 

mai 
sanga 

pie 

okho 
mikre 
kosen 
khut 
okéo 
hok 
mchi 
sakoi 
Shin 
mari 
thina 
shea 

mi 
nayong 
kacheang 
ont 
kaphung 
onia 
haicheang 
omin 
rosa 
thau 
motthai 
tiithau 
sombiii 
machi 
ohoi 
kachirang 
phrti 
sapachenglé 
lung 
ohimit 
sakwi 
oh 
thingbang 
ram, khui 
tiindti 
berhd 


khiréng 
akhau 
the 
mate 
athi 
rakong 
ara 
seliii 
akhan 
samuk 
awak 
asin 


i 
nakor 
alii 
arti 
sai 
amit 
pé 
mui 
nga 
ramen 


ramthing 
mur 
sangsan 
armin 
ayan 
théu 

miit 

til 

lampti 
machi 
arhiin 
arwallong 
mari 
arshi 
lung 

ani 
hampti 
alarraé 
thing 


Khoibt. 


nonglit 
miling 
mala 
watsa 

hi 

mali 
thuraé 
raloi 
tongkan 
namuk 
hathar4k 
nongyang 
WwW. 

khana 


hingngau 
sam 
khuat 

la 

hok 

atsi 
shapuk 
tsim 
sakwé 

na 

war 
thami 
hayong 
tangla 
nabi 
ramthing 
mur 
thangtan 
ming 
rasa 
sherek 
mothai 
kongpwi 
lampwi 
miti 

un 
thangwan 
phurun 
tikron 
thullung 
nongmit 
hompwi 
ha 
hingtong 
yon 

yui 

r& 
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Maring. 


ak 
nunghang 
wi 

nhamil 
klai 
wayui 

sai 

mit 

papa 

mai 


khlung 
mur 
thangkran 
ming 
mea 
thrik 
muthai 
tulil 
lam 

ti 

wun 
nungthau 
phrul 
sorwa 
khluag 
nungmit 
humwi 
ha 
hingb4l 
yul 

yui 


bal 
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English. 
Air 
Ant 
Arrow 
Bird 
Blood 
Boat 
Bone 
Buffalo 
Cat 
Cow 
Crow 
Day 
Dog 
Ear 
Earth 
Egg 
Elephant 
Eye 
Father 
Fire 
Fish 
Flower 
Foot 
Goat 
Hair 
Hand 
Head 
Hog 
Horn 
Horse 
House 
Tron 
Leaf 
Light 
Man 
Monkey 
Moon 
Mother 
Mountain 
Mouth 
Musquito 
Name 
Night 
Oil 
Plantain 
River 
Road 
Salt 
Skin 
Sky 
Snake 
Star 
Stone 
Sun 
Tiger 
Tooth 
Tree 
Village 
Water 
Yam 


Anamese. 


hoi 

kien 

ten 

shim 
mau 
ding 
shiing 
klongniik 
meyil 
sungkrau 
konkwa 
ngai 

sho 

tai 

det 
kriing 
woi 

mat 

sha 

lia 

kha 

hoa rii 
Kangshiin 
vé 


la 
raangsang 
ngoe 
win 
klang 
me 

yam 
meng 
bang 
ten 

dem 

yau 
kongtin 
som 
dang 
moe man 
ya 
tiingtien 
ran 
tingto 

da 
witaiyling 
ongkop 
nanrang 
kai 

Jang 
nik 
kweli 


Japanese. 
djiyu 
ari 

ya 

tori 

tsi 
tenma 
hone 
suigiu 
neko 
ushi 
karasze 


hi 


inw 
nimi 

tsi 
tamango 
dso 

me 
tsitsi 

hi 
sakana 
hana 
asi 
hitszeji 
kaminoke 
te 
atama 
inoshishi 
tsno 

ma 

uchi 
tets 
namari 
hikari 
stonin 
saru 

ski 
haha 
yama 
kuchi 
ka 

na 

yoru 
abura 
obako 
kawa 
mitchi 
shiwo 
kawa 
sora 
kuchinawa 
hoshi 
ishi 
nitchirin 
tora 

ha 

ki 

mura 
midzu 
skunemo 
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Corean, 
siyo 
kayami 
sar 

sai 

phi 
syosyon 
spyo 


-mursyo 


koi 
syo 
kamakoi 
narir 
kai 
kti 
tati 
ar 
khokhiri 
nén 
api 
pur 
koki 
kot 
par 
yang 
thorok 
son 
mari 
santsey 
spur 
mar 
tsipka 
tsurir 
nip 
piyot 
saram 
tsainnapi 
tarwor 
omi 
moismuni 
ipku 
mokti 
irhom 
pamya 
kiram 
phatshyo 
hasyu 
kin 
sokom 
katsok 
hanar 
paiyam 
pyor 
torsyok 
nar 
pom 
ni 
namo 
suikor 
mursyu 
ma 
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RESULTS OF COMPARISON, 


Shewing the proportion of words in 100, which, in any two of the lan- 
gtiages mentisuned below, are found to be the same, or so nearly alike as 
to authorize the conclusion that they are derived from a common source. 


RABEA 72) ty Se Mie 

SEBS OME COR See EE PE SEES OES 

S28 2.5 Haars SEH ES: Bug isa e PRES 

BBS oR eo e§ Seug°: USER & 3 
PSS RRS SSO SR SASS. : FBS. . BESS 

oO cay oy ote Fite Lys fy © Smelt Sha Dw 
a ae ee => Ss = . N, emt tot Te ° o 8 e@ « ° 
Doge) SSeS Ng oR en a eee mae (ae Sea 
an we) Ghia Pee: 03 2) Ce ey coke), ese q O25 Ph ete eet Sh tel hai tee es 
OHOWH WH HB HOH WHEE WEB OWH ONES | Bangali, 


OHM OWHHOSOSHWOSDOO OOOH HH 
WHEMOSSCOCOSSSOH OY WHWSHOmMGHEHS HH | Khamti, 
— = 
WRIMNOSSOSSOSCOSOH SH WH Swnawoo We | Siamese, 
Bie SS or err te <S  aeeg ad a, 
Ae SRDSODOHOMONMORNOHM OOS. Sonne | Abor, 
OWHOSWABAMNWOHOMoONSSS SBSwoann| Mishimi, 


= 
AWM OHDOWOM UHM OSHOEWHED SuaE|ecme | Barmese, 
WANWMNOWN OW ANONSOTOMG SSS5uaa00 | Karen, 

wanes onwnweuasoraa GSS wwor | Singpho, 
onwSSESSe0Cauress S8Serasso- | Jili, it ay 
mMoOwaArRncaenannnans BawovSaunwow | Garo, 
wroSSSRSesxebs Sannsnrartwwor| Manipuri, 
WWARSBDAANSHSR UnSSSanoawnnor | Songpa, 

means SESSESES SEaNSRSZ IS coor | Kapwi, 
mawnoesStah SSeusraoaonweHwe | Koreng, 

mows an smor ESSER ont Bm wwcnmocon | Maram, 

owuwmkae SSS NESS Suton tanawcccoo| Champhung, 
wanSe8S5 SBERSZoSaw Da wDTaccoH | Luhuppa, 
owwotZtSR SSRSSRSESGwmSaenmnsccoe | N. Tangkhul, 
worh&S RESSSSRROISREGawaccoy | C.Téangkhul, 
owns SSeS! FS8unBEDneSSoorw | 8. Téngkhul, 

Hower SALBASSSaoBaSESSESSaMSCoH, | Khoiba, 

weaw SSELSRSTSRSaS SRS OS SOCOwes | Maring, 


Wow WHUHWAWwWwWnNaawnwanwemooanos| Anamese, 
on WO WA WO WAAMAWNA-oCAwwresee | Japanese, 


NOH MH OWA WOM MEH WHOM SWMMoOHH wos | Corean, 
Request for specimens of other Languages. 


The foregoing table is to be regarded only as the commencement of a 
series of comparisons, which it is desirable to extend to as many languages 
as practicable. We would therefore request persons residing in various 
parts of India, or in other countries, to furnish specimens of such dialects 
as are spoken in their respective neighbourhoods, including all the words 
given in the table, by which means a general comparison may be readily 
made. In addition to the list of words, it is desirable to obtain informa. 
tion on the following points: 

1. Within what geographical limits the language described is spoken. 

2. The estimated number of people who speak it. 

3, The account they give of their own origin, and any circumstances 
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which, in the opinion of the writer, tend to elucidate their origin, and to 
establish an ancient connection between them and other races. 

4. Whether the language is originally monosyllabic or polysyllabic. 
If the former, have any polysyllabic words crept in, and from what source ? 

5. Does the language possess a variety of tones? How many and what 
are they ? 

6. Is the pronunciation of the language uniform throughout the dis. 
trict in which it is spoken? Are the sounds of particular letters varied, in 
certain positions, for the sake of euphony ? 

7. Isit a written language? Ifso, whence does it derive its ace 
Is its alphabet well adapted to express the sounds of the language, or 
otherwise ? 

8. How many vowel sounds does it contain? How many consonants ? 

9. What languages does it resemble in grammatical construction ? Do 
the nouns undergo any change of form on account of case, gender, or nums 
ber ? If not, how are these accidents expressed ? 

10. Are the verbs inflected to express the various moods and tenses ? 
Or are these determined by the use of prepositive or postpositive particles ? 

11. Are adjectives varied to agree with their nouns ? Have they any 
degrees of comparison? What is the method of forming the numerals 
above ten? Are there any generic particles affixed to the numerals ? 

12. Has the language an article ? 

13. Are there different forms for the personal pronouns, designating the 
superiority or inferiority of the speaker or hearer P 

14. In what order are the different parts of speech arranged ina sen- 
tence ? Does the possessive case precede or follow the word by which it is 
governed? Is the objective governed by prepositions, or postpositions ? 
Does the verb precede or follow the objective which it governs? Do ad- 
verbs, conjunctions, auxiliaries, and other particles precede or follow the 
verbs which they modify P 


IV.—Specimens of Buddhist Inscriptions, with symbols, from the west of 
India. By Colonel W. H. Sykes, Hon. Mem., As. Soc. &c. 


The admirable and efficient use you have made in your able journal 
of the ancient inscriptions and ancient coins found in various parts of 
India, induced me to apply to withdraw all my copies of inscriptions 
met with in Western India from the hands of the Royal Asiatic Society 
with a view to offer them to you to make such use of as you might think 
proper. My application to the Royal Asiatic Society was met with 
an assurance that the inscriptions, which had been transmitted to the 
literary society of Bombay very many years ago, and which were sub- 
sequently sent by this society to the R. A. S., were to be published 
immediately; this assurance precluded further interference on my 
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part and I shall therefore not do more than transmit to you, copies 
of such inscriptions as I think from the associated emblems or mono- 
graphs may assist to throw light upon some of the coins you have 
published. As preliminary to my observations you must permit me 
to quote a passage from your own elaborate account of the coins which 
appear in your journal. You say most justly and philosophically that, 
‘‘ It is an indisputable axiom that unstamped fragments of silver and 
gold of a fixed weight must have preceded the use of regular coin in 
those countries where civilization and commerce had induced the neces- 
sity of some convenient representation of value. The antiquarian there- 
fore will have little hesitation in ascribing the HIGHEST GRADE of ANTI- 
quity in Indian numismatology to small flattened bits of silver or other 
metal which are occasionally discovered all over the country, either 
quite smooth, or bearing only a few pinch-marks on one or both sides ; 
and generally having a corner cut off as may be conjectured for the ad- 
justment of their weight.”—Vol. iv. p. 627. Ifit be found that Baudha 
emblems or Baudha monographs exist upon such coins, we shall have 
the highest grade of antiquity in Indian numismatology associated with 
Buddhism. And that such is the case you have supplied numerous in- 
stances, and vol. iv. pls. 31 and 34, of the square kind, coins 26, 27, 32, 
51 and 18 are denominated ancient Hindu coins, but which from their 
emblems or monographs, are evidently coins of Buddhist dynasties ; at 
least they must be admitted to be such until we can prove from un- 
questionable ancient Hindu inscriptions that similar emblems or mono- 
graphs were used by the Hindu inhabitants of India in contra-distinc- 
tion to the Buddhist inhabitants. You will perceive that the monograph 
which characterizes the above coins is the ‘fF and a reference to my 
perfect Baudha inscriptions will prove that this emblem is initial or final, 
or both, in every inscription excepting the second. Very many of the 
rounded coins, which according to your dictum are comparatively more 
recent than the square coins, are equally characterized by the emblems. 

Proceeding to another emblem common to the coins and the 
Buddh inscriptions, it will be seen that the initial symbol of inscrip- 
tion No. 6, is absolutely identical with the emblem or monograph 
over the back of the elephant on the coin No. 9, on the reverse of 
which is a bull usually denominated by Europeans a brahmany bull; 
but which, as it is found in Buddhist sculpture as well as on Buddhist 
coins, might with equal propriety he denominated a Buddhist bull. 
The partially obliterated emblem on coins 5, 13, is no doubt the same 
as that in coin 9. 
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It may be a question whether or not the symbol is the original of 
that 4& found on so many other coins whether Indoscythic, Canouj, or 
Hindu,—or it may be, that the initial symbol of inscription No, 2, 
has a greater claim, with its four points. I do not perceive any sym- 
bol on the coins exactly corresponding to the initial emblem of inscrip- 
tion No. 3, but the male figure in coin 16, plate 38, vol. iv., is point- 
ing downwards to a form not very far removed from it. One of the 
emblems observed on the Canouj series of coins is a pole, on the top of 
which is a compound object not referable to any known form; an 
erect male figure, called by you the sacrificing raja, with a glory round 
his head, or the crescent behind his shoulders, looks towards this 
emblem : on the reverse 1s a female either seated on a stool, on a bed, 
or on a couchant lion. I beg of you to bear this remarkable emblem 
on the one side, and the female seated on a lion on the other side, par- 
ticularly in mind, for they will assist to connect the Canouj series of 
coins with a Buddhist dynasty. In illustration of the emblem I trans- 
mit a sketch of the principal figure of Buddh in alto relievo in the cele- 
brated cave temple of Karleh. You will perceive that Buddh is seated 
on a lotus flower, supported by the identical emblem met with on the 
coins, vide plate 38, coins 16, 17; plate 39, coins 18, 19, 20, et seq. That 
the emblem is sacred is evident from its supporting Buddh; and the 
figures holding up the pole are no sublunary personages, for their heads 
are shrouded by the seven-headed snake which shrouds Buddh himself 
im some of the sculptures at Ellora. In coin 24 G, pl. 39, vol. iy. 
the emblem is placed between a male and female (probably the raja and 
his wife of the coins) both of whom are looking up to it; and the female 
appears to be making an offering. You state this emblem to be 
a standard having a bird at the top, somewhat resembling the Roman 
eagle; and you read the name of the raja to be Kumara Gurra. A 
relook at coin 20, pl. 39, vol. iv., in which the outline of the emblem 
appears to be quite perfect will probably induce you to compare it 
again with other coins, to ascertain what changes of form the emblem 
undergoes. In the sketch I have sent you will observe the associa- 
tion of Buddh with lions, (odd as they look) antilopes and snakes. 

I now come to a remarkable coincidence. On coin 25, pl. 39, vol. 
iv. a female is represented seated on a couchant. or reposing lion. 
This coin you call the Conolly coin, from that gentleman’s discovery of 
it, and the legend is read Sri Sinna Vixrama. I beg of you to take 
up the 3rd volume of the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bom- 
bay, and turn to my account of the caves of Hillora and you will there 
find a sketch absolutely identical with the figure on the coin. We have 
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the exact position of the lion (in my account inadvertently called 
tiger ; but it is a maned lion), the exact position of the right leg of the 
female; the same aspect of the figure, the glory round the head; and 
the same ornaments on the arms above the elbow, and in the same 
female figure on other coins we observe the same triple necklace. My 
sketch represents an alto-relievo figure cut out of the rock in the Buddh 
cave temple at Hilora, now most absurdly denominated by the Hindus 
Jaganndth Subha, and the figure herself with equal absurdity is called 
Bhagésri Bhowant, but in Indra Subbah, she is called Inderant, and 
is sculptured on the walls of the hall. A tree is sculptured on the wall 
behind the female figures, in which are roosting peafowls. J mention 
this, because, from the female in coins 28 and 30 being associated with 
peafowls, she is considered to be the wife of Kartika. The originals 
of mv sketch are as large as life, and Inderant is sculptured on the 
terminal wall of a long vestibule to the crypt or sacred place where 
Buddh is sculptured ; the opposite terminal wall of the vestibule has 
corresponding figures as large as life (with the exception of the ele- 
phant) of a man seated on a couchant elephant, a tree is behind the 
figures and on the branches peafowls are seated, and the man is now 
called Indra. As there are not any sacred symbole connected with these 
fisures, but as they were evidently not secondary objects with the 
sculptors or excavators of the temple, not less from their position than 
from their execution, I have for some years been accustomed to consi- 
der them representations of the prince and his consort, by whom the 
cave was executed; and in this opinion | was confirmed by similar 
figures being met with under similar circumstances in two other Buddh 
caves ; there being only some slight difference in the position of the 
female upon the lion, such as is seen in coin 27, and in one instance 
the lion is by the side of the female. 

If therefore these coincidences justify the belief that the female figure 
on the coin and the female figure in the Baudha caves of Hillora be the 
same, we come to the conclusion that the caves in which the figures 
are found were excavated by a Budhist prince, named Vikrama 
Mauenvra Gupta; and the form of the Devanagri letters upon 
the coin will give a period of 2000 to 2500 years for the date of 
the excavation. Of course the caves were excavated by different 
princes, for such astonishing works. of art could only have been 
perfected in many generations. 

It would appear that upon the ancient coins, whether of the Canou}j 
series, from Behat, Saurashtra, Jaunpoor, or Western India, on some or 
all of them are found emblems, symbols, monograms, figures of men and 
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animals, trees, peafowls, &c.—all of which are to be met with sculptured 
in Baudha cave temples ; and the coins are impressed with an antique 
form of the Devanagri which is only met with in Buddhist inscriptions 
in Buddhist works of art. Now until we find the same symbols, mono- 
graphs, figures, and the same antique form of the Sanskrit character 
in Hindu works of art; (and there is nothing of the kind whatever in 
the numerous cave temples in Western India dedicated to SHzEwun 
(Srva) particularly there is not any inscription in the antique form of 
the Devanagri,) we may legimately infer that Buddhists are the authors 
in cases where these symbols are found, and that Hindus are not the 
authors. Moreover, the use of the antique form of the Devanagari 
indicates a priority in the use of it, over those who appear to have 
used a modified form of it. ) 

I beg of you to make any use you please of this letter ; for I have 
not any objection to my opinions being subjected to the test of public 
criticism. Truth is my object and I am quite satisfied to be set right 
in case I am wrong. 


Note on Col. Syxxs’ Inscriptions, by Jas. Painsrp, Sec. As. Soc., &c. 


Colonel SykzEs pays us no small compliment in wishing to trans- 
fer back again to India for elucidation the numerous inscriptions he 
so long since collected in the West of India. This is indeed revers- 
ing the order of things!—while we are sending to Europe all those 
great men eminent for their knowledge of the ancient tongues of India, 
and discouraging (if not persecuting) the study of these tongues by the 
natives themselves ;—while the public declaration of a late presi- 
dent (Sir Cuarues Grey) still rings in our ear, that the subject of 
Indian literature and antiquity was now exhausted, and that we must 
seek other matter of physical research to occupy the attention of the 
members of the Asiatic Society, we are awakened and encouraged to a 
fresh train of antiquarian investigation by an appeal from our retired 
comrades, who had carried away with them stores of precious materials 
to lie long neglected, or to excite fruitless curiosity in a clime uncon- 
genial to their elucidation. 

More than one great question is certainly involved in the solution of 
the cave inscriptions of western India. To whom is to be attributed their 
construction ? From what period have they existed ?—In what language 
and character are therecords sculptured —Unknown to Colonel Syxzs, 
the whole of these questions have been already solved as regards the 
pillar monuments on this side of India:—They are of the third or 
fourth century anterior to our era: they are of Buddhist foundation ; 
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and the language is not Sanskrit, but alink between that grammatical 
idiom and the Pali of the Buddhist scriptures: The alphabet appears 
to be the very prototype of all the Devandgari and Dakshini alphabets : 
and nothing in the pure Sanskrit tongue has yet been discovered pre- 
served in this character: indeed it would be impossible that it should ; 
because, still more than the Pali, the alphabet is deficient in many let- 
ters absolutely necessary to Sanskrit syntax. 

Further, of the cave inscriptions on this part of India, we have already 
published one from Gaya in the selfsame alphabet and language, of 
the age of raja Dasaratua (theII.) In the present number we pub- 
lish another equally important evidence from Cuttack, proving that 
the caves in the Khandgiri hill were repaired and appropriated, if not 
excavated, in the time of Arra raja a Buddhist sovereign of Calinga. 
From the west of India we have hitherto only had one specimen (that 
of Dr. Stevenson from Karli) to deal with, and this we have with rea- 
son suspected of being also Pali, though the character has evidently 
undergone the changes of a century or two. 

Whatever may be our desire to penetrate further into the secret, 
we still by no means regret that Col. Syxss has not sent the whole 
of his collection to gratify our curiosity. Impressed with a convic- 
tion that no written copy is to be trusted implicitly we should have 
either hesitated to look at them at all, or perhaps should have wasted 
hours of labour in vain on them ; while we know that our zealous fellow- 
labourers in Bombay are meantime adopting the best means of secur- 
ing authentic facsimiles of these very inscriptions, and are even now 
engaged in examining their contents. Nevertheless these half-dozen 
brief specimens from Jooneer, selected as containing symbols identical 
with those on the various Buddhist groupes of coins, have, invited atten- 
tion in spite of all our resolutions ! and though future comparisons may 
change and correct many letters in our reading, we cannot refrain from 
publishing the results, strikingly confirmatory as they are of the 
fact that these Buddhist cave inscriptions are also in the vernacular 
of the day, all equally simple and intelligible—now that the key has 
been discovered. This key is of course no other than the one reco- 
vered through the Bhilsa danams; and it is a singular fact that the 
principal deviation in the Sainhadri cave alphabet, from what may be 
considered as the original type, (namely, that of the letter d,) has been 
traced and verified through the recurrence, in many of the short in- 
scriptions, of the somewhat similar expression daya dhama, (Sanskrit 
dayd-dharma.) ‘The principal acts here are of ‘compassion and piety, 
as those were of ‘charity ;’ not that the latter expression does not 
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also occur in some of the present examples: and particularly in fig. 1 
of the accompanying plate, wherein Colonel Syxushappily confirms the 
correction I ventured to introduce into the Rev. Dr. Stevunson’s 
copy of the same line (see page 468 of the present volume). Strange to 
say there are many other discrepancies of equal magnitude in the two 
copies of this simple document: Col. Syxus’ line reading : 


Saharavisabhoti putasa (a) gimita ukasa sihathabhoddinam, 


The change from pthathato ddra to sihathabho dinam, immediately 
opens our eyes to the subject of the record, sihathabho (or sihathambha) 
being the regular Pali orthography of faz qu: Sinha stambhas, the 
lion pillar ; and Col. Syxezs informs us that the inscription is engraven 
*‘on the obelisk or pillar in front of the Kdrli cave.” The obvious 
translation then is, 

‘* This lion pillar is the gift of Acimrrra UKAs the son of Sawa Ravisa- 
BHOTI.”’ 

In fig. 2 a perfect inscription from the doorway of the Sainhadrt caves 
north of Jooneer (Juinira), we may remark the commencement of a de- 
parture from the original form in some of the letters used: thus the 
t or 4 is changed to },, a common form also in the Girnar inscrip- 
tions, and evidently the link between the original form and the g of 
the Mahamalaipura inscriptions, and of the various southern alphabets : 
it may be also seen in inscription 3 of the present plate. This letter 
would be taken for an 2 by readers on our side of India; and this is 
perhaps one of the best possible proofs of the authenticity of the pri- 
mitive form, whence by distinct ramifications in opposite sides of the 
peninsula the same derivative has come to denote quite a different ori- 
ginal! Thez, of our Samudra Gupta and more modern alphabets is 
derived from _| ; this when written, required the pen to be carried below 
forming a loop thus | ; which was gradually carried downward in 
and d , andended in the modern 4, But | must not attempt on this 
occasion to analyze individual letters, or I shall be carried away into 
an endless digression. Correcting the second anomalous letter conjec- 
turally, the line will run thus :— 


Dhammika seniya sata gabham udhi cha daya dhamam. 
which corresponds precisely with the Sanskrit : 
eo & 0 
afaangay wars wes cara. 


‘‘ The hundred caves and the tank of DHa’rmiKA Sreni—his act of piety, and 
compassion.”’ 

I must be allowed to remark en passant that the letter 2 has here 
changed its form to 7, which appears to be the original form of the 
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AF, a. MN, M and &. of successive alphabets, and may ex- 
plain the circumstance of that class of z alone being known in the 
written Prakrit of the Hindu drama, and of the sacred literature of the 
Jains. For the word udhz see observations on No. 5. 
The symbol on this inscription, Col. Syxes identifies with that on 
coins 16, 17, 18, 26, 27, 32 and 51 of plate 34, vol. v. 
Inscription 3 may be transcribed in Roman letters thus : 
Virasenakasa gahalatila maghasa 
Dhama nigamasa dayadhama, chetiya-ghara, 
Niyuta sama loka hita sukhaya. 
In Sanskrit this sentence may be rendered with exact conformity : 
Aaany wef wiry Guwe fram va aa fea 


- Gary 


‘¢ The compassionate and pious act of Vira SenaK4, the gahalatila magha, the 
abode of righteousness,—for the pleasure and advantage of the virtuous attendants 
of the chaitya temple.’’ 


This inscription is stated by Col. Syxes to be “‘ on a Buddhist cave 
temple iz which there is a large isolated dehgopa, under the hill fort of 
Seunere or Jooneer.”” The expression chetiya ghar of course alludes 
to this interior structure: it is exactly the modern vernacular name, 
and it introduces us with certainty to a new letter, the gh, which has 
been hitherto a desideratum ; and which was of doubtful existence in 


_ the primitive alphabet. Some modification is also perceptible in the 


kh of the word sukhdya, of the reading of which however there can. 
be no reasonable doubt. 

The symbol at the head of this inscription agrees precisely with 
that of many of our golden Indo-Scythic coins. 

The name gahalatila magha reminds us of a tribe of Rajputs, the 
Gehlotes, or Grahalotes who founded the Gohila dynasty of Méwédr, 
after the destruction of the Balabhis of Saurashtra. Magha isthe name 
of one of the dwipas or divisions of the universe. It also applies to 
the Magas of the Arracan country, Buddhists who claim to have 
given their name to the Magadha province whence they migrated east- 
ward: but this is doubtful. 

Figure 4 is headed, ‘‘ Perfect inscription over the doorway of the 
large pillared cave temple within the vestibule, Sainhadri caves.” 

Some little ambiguity remains as to the third letter which may be 
either @ or s ; in the latter case the sense will only vary so far as to 
introduce the name of the mother as well as of the father of the 
benefactor— Kali sutasya, ‘born of Kaui’—but as the same letter oc- 
curs in the next inscription without change, I think it must be ane 

OR 
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rather than an s, although we have thus a collision between two vowels. 

Kali atasa heranika putasa sulisadatasa thakapurisasa chetiya ghara 
niyuta dayadhama. 
In Sanskrit : 

aura Sua gay KanetE saying Sane fryw <a wat 

‘¢ The pious act of Sutisaparra, lord of the city of Thaka, the son of Kari’ 
A’tA (or Katyarra) the gold merchant, for the attendants on the chaitya-tem- 
ple.”’ 

The name of the rich person at whose expense the cave was appa- 
rently dug or ornamented, may be translated ‘ given by the sun’—equi- 
valent to Apollodotus of the Greeks; it may also be read Sulisa datta 
(given of Siva) ; both are somewhat at variance with a Bauddha pro- 
fession. The town over which he ruled looks very like Thakurpura. 

No. 5, of the same plate, is ‘enclosed in a panel, over the western 
cistern near the large reservoir in the Saznhadra caves.’ 


Kali dtekasa kutira putasa sudhana 
Kanasa saghakasa udhi dayadhama. 


Here the four opening letters are the same us in the last example, 
but they are followed by aX, and the rest of the name is different. The 
doubtful word in the second line is evidently the same as one in the 
second inscription, where from following satagabham with a conjunctive 
‘cha’ it seemed to denote some similar object of art. From the posi- 
tion of the present inscription, that object could be no other than a 
reservoir for water, and from analogy to the primitive alphabet the 
initial letter should be the vowel L or uw. In Witson’s dictionary I 
accordingly found the word ¥& : u¢hras, water, whence would naturally 
be formed 3¥% wdhri, or in Pali, udhi, a tank, or water reservoir. Again 
the letter ¢ of putasa more resembled a bh, which if so would make the 
reading kutéra pubhasa (Sanskrit qelca¥e@ kutira prabhasya or pra- 
bhavasya, enlightening or born in a cottage)—and the whole sentence : 

‘¢ This tank is the pious work of Kaui’ Araxa the humbly born, the honest 
acquirer of wealth, the deceased (gone to heaven, swargdgasya ?)”’ 

The modification of the letter di should be particularly noted as it 
might easily be taken for a v, but for the known word dhama. 

No. 6. This is one of the most curious of the series because of 
the exact accordance of the initial symbol with the monogram ona 
large series of the Indo-Scythic coins, commencing with the reverse of 
the celebrated Mokadphises coin. There can be little doubt that these 
signs, placed at the head of every written document, and stampt on 
the field of every die are, like the aum of the brahmans, the cross of 
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the Christians, or the triangle of the masonic brethren, connected 
with the religion of the parties. Twenty-four such signs are still in 
use among the Jains, whose books or traditions may some day instruct 
us in the allegories they are intended to convey. The present panelled 
inscription is ‘on the most western end of the rock near the chambers 
of the Satnhddri caves.’ It runs in the usual strain ; 


Sdmadapasakasa putasa, 
Sivakukhisa daya dhama dénam, 
Kapdvibhasa yase niyutakam. 

wasquagay fragiany (?) caeherdt agifare and froma 

‘¢ The pious and charitable endowment of Siva Kuxut (?) the son of Sa’ma- 
RAPASAKA (?) redounding to the glory of this most compassionate person.’’ 
implying doubtless that the chambers had been constructed by the 
party, for the accommodation of the priests or ascetics who resided 
on the spot. 

Can we then venture to affirm on the strength of these very brief 
and detached announcements that we have solved the great ques- 
tion of the origin of the cave temples of western India, those 
stupendous works of art which it is calculated must have occupied 
centuries of labour and mines of wealth to excavate? The obvious 
answer is;—if these inscriptions occupy, as they seem to do, pro- 
minent and designed places in the works they allude to, they can 
hardly be imagined to record any thing less than the original con- 
struction: or when the excavations were of natural formation, at 
least their embellishment and architectural sculpture. 

In this case we may at once pronounce, from the alphabetic evi- 
dence, that the caves were thus constructed or embellished a century 
or two prior to the christian era, when Buddhism flourished in the 
height of its glory from Cashmir to Ceylon. 

It is certainly an extraordinary circumstance that among all these 
inscriptions, the title of raja should never occur, and that such great 
undertakings should appear to have proceeded from private zeal, from 
obscure individuals neither connected with the court nor with the 
priesthood ; for neither any where do we discover the familiar titles of 
Sramana, Bhikhu, Mahdmati nor Arahata in the present inscriptions. 

The above are but afew specimens selected from a mass in the 
owner's possession, and unimportant compared with those on which we 
have reason to believe our friends in Bombay are now engaged. From 
their labours must we impatiently expect the solution to Col. Syxzs’ 
question now we are told under re-agitation in England—‘ whether the 
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buddhists or the brahmans may claim precedence in the history of 
Indian civilization and literature?’ We have already expressed an 
opinion on this discussion, supported by the strong argument that the 
language of all our lately disclosed documents is a mere scion of the 
pure Sanskrit stock, not quite so distant from its parent as the Pal, 
or the Jaina Prakrit, but still widely at variance with the purity and 
perfection of the sacred language of the Vedas. 

Nevertheless opponents may argue,—where are any Sanskrit sculp- 
tured documents or inscriptions of equal antiquity ?—Look at the San- 
skrit inscriptions of the Saiva sculptures at Mahamalaipura so ably 
deciphered by Mr. Basineron* : they are in a character which can be 
proved to be a regular and even distant descendant of the /d¢ character. 
Again they may argue, does not the word Sanskrit imply that the 
existing language was reformed, dressed and reduced to grammatical 
restraint, at some period ?—this was attended with the introduction of 
several new letters which are not to be found in the early primitive 
alphabet, nor even in the early offsets from it, the square Pali, and 
the old Tamil :—whereas we can trace their gradual incorporation 
in these western link inscriptions, and we find them fully developed 
in the well preserved copper-plate grants of the third century so 
happily coming to aid our studies from Gujerat. ‘Much may be said 
on both sides,’’—but it is most prudent to say nothing at all as yet ;— 
to imitate the best schools of geology, and collect materials without 
meddling with theories. 

We have said nothing of the last of Colonel Syxus’s inscriptions, — 
that over a large figure of Buddha in the cave temple of Kdrli, 35 miles 
W.N. W. of Poona, because it is evidently imperfect and mutilated. 
It would be easy to pick out detached passages capable of interpreta- 
tion, as the following towards the end of the first line .... ...... 
pardgata ime sava thala (sthalla) vasata lokasa vathavaya (vastavadya) : 
‘quasi, (for the accommodation of foreign pilgrims from all places.) In 
the following lines frequently occurs the expression gdmaka rajake, 
grancaa: ‘ devotees belonging to the town.’ The two expressions 
point to some endowment for these two classes of devotees. Colonel 
Syxes in a note describes the figure of Buddha to be ‘seated on 
a lotus flower, supported on a remarkable emblem, held up by two 
figures whose heads are shrouded by seven-headed snakes. The 
supposed curly hair of the figures of Buddha is here evidently a 
cap or head-dress. Like the generality of the figures of Buddha in 
the caye temples of Western India, it is associated with lions, ante- 

-* Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. II. 
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lopes and snakes. The inscription occupies the exact situation here 
represented.’ tin! 

The allegory of ancient mythology is a distinct study, a language 
more difficult to read than any of our ‘ unknown tongues’ when the 
superstitions are once swept away from practice and memory. I cannot 
yet attempt any explanation of the symbols common to the caves and 
the coins. But Buddhism still flourishes in neighbouring countries, 
and thither we must refer for elucidation of these and the thousand 
other mysteries and anecdotes of the saint’s history pictured in stone 
and in fresco on the deserted caves and temples of his once thriving 
followers in India. 


V.—Further notes on the inscriptions on the columns at Delhi, Allaha- 
bad, Betiah, &c. By the Hon'ble Grorce Turnour, Esq. of the 
Ceylon Civil Service*. 

I have read with great interest, in the Asiatic Journal of July 
last, your application of your own invaluable discovery of the Lat 
alphabet, to the celebrated inscriptions on Feroz’s column, at Delhi. 

When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded upwards of 
two thousand years ago, and that the several columns on which they 
are engraven have been exposed to atmospheric influences for the 
whole of that period, apparently wholly neglected ; when we consider 
also, that almost all the inflections of the language im which these in- 
‘scriptions are composed, occur in the ultimate and penultimate sylla- 
bles, and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minute vowel 
symbols, or asmall anuswara dot ; and when we further find that the 
Pal orthography of that period, as shewn by these inscriptions was 
very imperfectly defined—using single for double, and promiscuously, 
aspirated and unaspirated consonants; and also, without discrimina- 
tion, as to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of n—the sur- 
prise which every reasonable investigator of this subject must feel 
will be occasioned rather by the extent of the agreement than of the 
‘disagreement between our respective readings of these ancient records. 

Another very effective cause has, also, been in operation to produce 
a difference in our readings. You have analysed these inscriptions 
through a Brahmanized Sanskrit medium,whilel have adopted a Buddhis- 


* We consider it a duty to insert this paper, just received, in the same volume 
with our version of the inscription, adding a note or two in defence of the latter 
‘where we consider it still capable of holding its ground against such superior 
odds !|—Ep. 
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tical Pali medium. With all my unfeigned predisposition to defer to 
your practised judgment and established reputation in oriental research, 
it would be uncandid in me if I did not avow, that I retain the opinion 
that the medium of analysis employed by me has been (imperfect as 
that analysis is) the more appropriate and legitimate one. 

The thorough investigation of this subject is of such paramount 
importance and deep interest, and as (if I have rightly read the con- 
cluding sentence of ‘‘ the fifth inscription round the shaft of Frroz’s 
pillar,” which appears for the first time in the July journal,) we have 
yet five* more similar columns to discover in India, I venture to suggest 
that you should publish my translation also, together with the text in 
the ancient character, transposed literatim from my romanized ver- 
siont. Future examiners of these monuments of antiquity will thus 
have the two versions to collate with the originals, and be able to de- 
cide which of the two admits of the closest approximation to the text. 

In the present note | shall confine myself to a critical examination 
of the first sentence only of the northern inscription, which will serve 
to show how rigidly I have designed to adhere to the rules of the 
Péli grammar in my translation of these inscriptions ; and then pro- 
ceed to explain the historical authority I have recently discovered for 
identifying Pryapasi, the recorder of these inscriptions, with Duam- 
mMASOKO, the supreme monarch of India, the convert to, and great 
patron of, Buddhism, in the fourth century before our era. 

The first sentence of the northern inscription, after the name of the 
recorder and the specification of the year of his reign, I read thus: 

Hidatapdlité disapatipadayé, ananta agdyd dhanmakamatdy4, agdya parikhayé, 
agayd sdsandyd, agéna bhayéna, agéna usdhéna ; ésachakho mama anusathiyé. 

Although the orthography as well as syntax, of your reading, viz. hidatapdlité 
duisan, and which you construe ‘* the faults that have been cherished in my heart,’’ 


are both defective, a slight and admissible alteration into ‘‘ hadayapdlité désé”’ 
would remove those objections, if other difficulties did not present themselves, 
which will be presently explained, and which, J fear, are insuperable. 

The substantive ‘‘ patipddayét,’’? however, which you convert into a verb, does 


not, I am confident, in the Pali language, admit of the rendering ‘‘ I acknowledge 


* We know of five, therefore three remain—the Bhittri may be a fragment of 
one ; that at Bakrabad, and one near Ghazeepore are without inscriptions.—Ep. 

+ To this we must demur: we have examined the greater part from perfect 
facsimiles, and cannot therefore consent to publish a version which we know to 
deviate materially from the original text.—Ep. 

t The objection to consider patipddaye as a verb does not seem very consistent 
with the three examples given, all of which are VERBS—ypatipajjdmdti (the double 
jj of which represents the Sanskrit dy not d) S. pratipadydma iti or in dtmani pada 
dmahe ;—and twice, patipajjitubanti (S. Pratipadyatavyam iti). Padais certainly 
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and confess’’ inthe sense of renunciation. ‘This word is derived from the root 
‘¢ yada’? ‘‘to proceed in, asin ajourney;’’ and with the intensitive prefix ‘‘ pati’’ 
invariably signifies ‘‘ steadfast observance or adherence.’ With the prefix of 
collective signification ‘‘ sam’’ the verb signifies ‘‘ to acquire’’ or ‘‘ toearn.’”” I 
gave an instance in the July journal (p. 523), as the last words uttered by 
Buppuo on his deathbed. 

‘* Handaddné, bhikkhawé, amantiyadmi we : wayadhamma sankhdara, appamdadéna 
sampddétha.” ‘* Now, O Bhikkhus! I am about to conjure you (for the last 
time) : perishable things are transitory ; without procrastination earn (nibbdnan.’’) 

With the intensitive prefix ‘ pati,’ the verb is to be found very frequently in 
the Buddhistical scriptures. The following example is also taken from the Pari- 
nibbanan sutan in the Dighanikdyo, containing the discourses of BuppHo deli- 
vered while reclining on his deathbed, under the sal trees at Kusindrd. The 
interrogator A’NANDo was his first cousin, and favorite disciple. 

Kathan Mayan, Bhanté, Matugamé patipajjdmati* ? Adassan, Ananddéti, Das- 
sané, Bhagaw4, kothan patipajjitabbanti? Andlapo, Anandati, Alapantéra, Bhanté 
kathan patipajjitabbanti ? Sati Ananda Upatthaé pétabbati. ‘‘ Lord, how should 
we comfort ourselves in our intercourse with the fair sex ? A’NANDO! do not look 
at them. BHaGAwa! having looked at them, what course should be pursued 
then? A’NaNpDO! abstain from entering into conversation with them? In the 
course of (religious) communion (with them), Lord, what line of conduct ought 
to be observed? Under those circumstances, A’NANDO! thou shouldst keep 
thyself guardedly composed.’’ 

It is evident, therefore, that the substantive ‘‘ patipadayé’’ signifies ‘‘ obser- 
vance and adherence’ and cannot be admitted to bear any signification which 
implies ‘‘ renunciation.’ 

It is almost immaterial whether the next word be the adjective ‘‘ annata’’ or 
the adjective ‘‘ ananta’’—I prefer the latter. But ‘‘ agdyd,’’ cannot possibly 
be the substantive ‘‘ aghan’’ ‘‘ sin,” in the accusative case pluralf. The absence 


the root of all; which with the prefix pati (S. prati) takes the neuter sense of ‘to 
follow after (or observe) ;’ while by lengthening the a, pdda, it has the active or 
causal sense of to make observance, to declare, (‘ padyate, he goes, pddayati or pa- 
dayate, he makes to go,) the only alteration I bespoke was pdlaié to pdlatam, to 
agree with dosam—but as the anuswara is very doubtful in the Allahabad copy, 1 
incline to read (Sanskriticé hidayatapdlatah dosahpatipaddyé, ‘1 declare (what 
was) the sin cherished in my heart’—with a view of course to renunciation. The 
substi tution of x for o has many examples :—but I never pretended that the 
reading of this passage was satisfactory.—Ep. 

* By permutation d becomes jj, (rather dy.—Ep.) 

+ My critic has here been misled by my looseness of translation—had he fol- 
lowed my Sanskrit, he would have seen that aghdya was never intended as an 
accusative plural of agham: I must parse and construe the whole, premising 
that the texts differ in regard to the final a of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th words, which 
in some copies of the Delhi inscription are long, while on the Allahabad facsimile 
they are all short. In the former case (the one I previously adopted) the read- 
ing is (Sanskritice.) 
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of the aspirate would not be a serious objection, but ‘* aghan*”’ is a neuter noun 
of the 12th declension. The accusative plural would be ‘‘ agdni or agé’’ and not 
‘“ agdya, which I read ‘‘ agdya’’ the dative singular. In this sentence, this 
word occurs five times, varying in its inflections and gender to agree with the 
substantive with which it is connected in each instance; proving it therefore to 
be an adjective, and, I think, ‘‘ aggo’’ ‘‘ precious,’’ which is here spelt with a 
single g in conformity with the principle on which all double consonants are 
represented by single ones in these inscriptions. Dhanmakamatdaya” is a Sa- 
mdsa contraction of ‘ dhammassa kdmatdya,’’ and signifies ‘‘ out of devotion to 
dhanmo”’ ‘* kamda’’ being a feminine noun of the seventh declension makes ‘‘ kd- 
matdya’’ in the instrumental case, but ‘‘ agdya-parikdya agdya sustisaya,’? again 
though terminating in the same manner as kdmatdya, are in the dative case as 
sasusdya (which I read Sdsandya) is a neuter noun of the zenth (?) declension ; 
bhayéna and usdhéna being, the one a neuter of the twelfth and the other a mas- 
culine noun of the first declension, both make their instrumental case in ‘ ena.’’ 
Without a precise knowledge of the Pali grammar, it is impossible to define when 
a case is dative and when instrumental. ‘' Esachakho mama anusathiyd,’’ you 
translate, I find, ‘‘ by these may my eyes be strengthened and confirmed (in rec- 
titude).’? The participial verb ‘* anusathiyd,’’ could not, I imagine, be made to 
bear in Pali the signification you give it. The preposition ‘‘ anu’’ signifies 
“s following,’’ ‘‘ continuance,’’ ‘‘ in due order,’’ when in composition with the root 
‘* sara’’ ‘* to remember’’ (from which sathiyd is derived), the compound term 
always means ‘‘ to bear in remembrance”’ or ‘‘ perpetuate the remembrance of.”’ 
If there was any thing to be gained by preserving the ‘‘ eyes’? we might certainly 


adj. fem. s. 5. subs. fem. s. 5. sub. nt.s.4 sub. fem.s. 5. ditto ditto, 
Anyata-aghdy4 dharmakdmatdyd, aghdya, partkshayd, aghdya susrusayd 
3rd case = sub. s. 3 sub. s. 3 pro. 1 sub. s.1 pro. 6 verb pot. s. 3. 
aghena bhayena, -aghenautsdhena, esa— chakshuh, mama anustheydt 


‘« from the all-else-sinful religion-desire, from examination to sin, from desire to 
listen to sin (sc. to hear it preached of) by sin-fear, by sin-enormity,—thus 
may the eye of me be confirmed.” 

In this translation I have preserved every case as in the Sanskrit, and I think 
it will be found that the same meaning is expressed in my first translation. 

If the short abe preferred, the 5th case, kamatdyd and parikshdyd, both fe- 
minine substantives must be changed to the 3rd, Sans. kdmatdyai and parik- 
shdayai (in Pali, kamatdya and parikhdya)—and the sense will be only changed to 
‘¢ by the all-else-sinful desire of religion,—by the scrutiny into the nature of sin, | 
&c. That kdmatd (not kama) is the feminine noun employed (formed like deva- 
td from deva) is certain: because the nominative case is afterwards introduced 
‘ dharma-preksha, dharma kamata cha, &c. Mr. Turnovur converts these into 
plural personal nouns, ‘‘ the observers of dharma, the delighters in dharma’’— 
but such an interpretation is both inconsistent with the singular verb (varddhi- 
sati), and with the expression suve suve (svayam svayam) ‘ each of itself’—I 
therefore see no reason to give up any part of my interpretation of the opening 
sentence of the inscription.—Ep. 


* Aghan is said to be sometimes masculine, agh¢ which makes aghé in the 
accusative plural,—Eb. 
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with a trifling variation, read the passage ‘‘ esd’? chakhui mama anusathiyd,”’ 
hontu being understood,—‘‘ may my eyes perpetuate the remembrance of these 
(dhanmé).’’ But I confess I prefer the reading of this passage as it appears in 
the inscription—‘‘ Esdchakho mama anusathiyd,’’—the verb ‘‘hessati’’ heing under- 
stood,—and ‘‘esd’’ agreeing with ‘‘ Dhanmalipi.”” ‘‘ This (inscription on Dhan- 
mo), moreover, will serve to perpetuate the remembrance of me.’’? This render- 
ing conveys a nobler sentiment, aspiring to more permanent fame, and is in close 
confirmity also with the spirit of the last sentence in the fifth inscription. 

I have still to dispose of the initial words ‘‘ Hidatapdlité dusan patipddayé."” 
I acknowledge that I was at first entirely baffled by them. When I had com- 
pleted the translation ofall the four inscriptions, save these three words, I found 
that they were the edicts of an Indian monarch, a zealot in Buddhism? and 
from these columns being scattered over widely separated kingdoms of India, it 
appeared equally certain to me that a Rdjddhirdja of India alone could be the 
author of them. As far asI was aware, two supreme monarchs alone of India 
had become converts to Buddhism, since the advent of Sa’kya. DaHANmaA’so’- 
«KO in-the fourth century before Christ; and Pa’npvu at the end of the third cen- 
tury of ourera. I could hit upon no circumstance connected with the former 
ruler which availed me in interpreting these words. I then took up the Dhdté- 
ddtuwanso, the history of the tooth relic, the only work, I believe, in Ceylon, 
which treats of Pa’npvu. I there found, not only that his conversion had been 
brought about in consequence of the transfer of the tooth relic from Dantapura 
in the Northern Circars, then called Kélinga, to his capital Pétilipura the mo. 
dern Patna; but also met with several passages expressive of Pa’Npu’s senti- 
ments strictly analagous with those contained in these inscriptions. This disco- 
very, at the moment, entirely satisfied me, that these three hitherto undecipher- 
able words should be read hi* Dantapuraté dasanan upddayé:; the hi being an 
expletive of the preceding word, and the other words signifying ‘‘ from Danfa- 
pura I have obtained the tooth relic.’’ 

Under this impression my former paper on these inscriptions was drawn up. 
My having subsequently ascertained that Piyapast is Duanma’so’xo does not 
necessarily vitiate this reading; for the tooth relic was at Dantapura during 
his reign also; and there is no reason why Duanma’s6x6 likewise should not 
have paid it the reverential honor of transferring it to his capital. But since [ 
have read your translation, I have made out another solution of these words, 
furnishing the signification you adopt, without incurring the apparent objections 
noticed above. The sentence written ix extenso, divested of permutation of 
letters, and samdsa contraction might be read ; + Hin atand pdlité disapatipddayé. 
‘* T have renounced the impious courses cherished by myself.’’ ‘‘ Hin’’ is derived 
from the root 2d ‘‘ to renounce,’ and is the Varassa form of the ajjatani tense. 
By the 35th rule of CLouen’s grammar, p. 13, when m precedes a vowel it is fre- 
quently suppressed, and m or d substituted in its place, as for ‘‘ dwan assa”’ is 
written ‘* éwamassa’’ for ‘‘ étan awécha,”’ ‘‘ étadawécha.”’ By this rule, therefore, 
‘* Hin atand’’ would become ‘* Hidatand.’’ Again by the ‘‘ Z'apuréso’’ (Tatpuru- 


* The alterations requisite to admit of that reading are trifling, and chiefly 
symbolic, in the ancient alphabet. 
+ This verb Hin is most frequently found in the participial form “ hifwg."’ 
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sya) rule (No. 19, p. 79) ‘* atandpdlité’’? would be contracted into ‘‘ atapdlité.”’ 
The reading in extenso then becomes contracted into ‘‘ Hidatapalité.’’ ‘* Dosa’? 
from ‘‘ du’’ signifies ‘* impure or impious’’ and ‘‘patipadayé,”’ as already explained 
are ‘‘ observances or actions in life.’ My reading therefore of the entire sen- 
tence is now ‘‘ I have renounced the impious observances cherished by myself— 
out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion to Dhanmo, and out 
of reverential awe and devout zeal for the precious religion which confers ines- 
timable protection. This (inscription on Dhanmo), moreover, will serve to per- 
petuate the remembrance of me.’’ 

I proceed now to give my authority for pronouncing Piyapasi to be 
DHANMASO’KO. 

From a very early period, extending back certainly to 800 years, 
frequent religious missions have been mutually sent to each other’s 
courts, by the monarchs of Ceylon and Siam, on which occasions an ex- 
change of the Padi literature extant in either country appears to have 
taken place. In the several Soléan and Pdndian conquests of this 
island, the literary annals of Ceylon were extensively and intentionally 
destroyed. The savage RasasinGua in particular, who reigned between 
A. D. 1581 and 1592, and became a convert from the Buddhistical 
to the Brahmanical faith, industriously sought out every Buddhistical 
work he could find, and ‘“ delighted in burning them in heaps as high 
as a cocoanut tree.’’ ‘These losses were in great measure repaired by 
the embassy to Siam of WiLBaGADERE Muptyanss, in the reign of 
Krretisri Rasgasineua in A. D. 1758, when he brought back Burmese 
versions of most of the Pali sacred books, a list of which is now lodged 
in the Daladé temple in Kandy. 

The last mission of this character, undertaken however without any 
royal or official authority, was conducted by the chief priest of the 
Chailia or cinnamon caste of the maritime provinces, then called Kapa- 
GAMA théro. He returned in 1812 with a valuable library, compris- 
ing also some historical and philological works. Some time after 
his return, under the instructions of the late Archdeacon of Ceylon, 
the Honorable Doctor Twis.eton, and of the late Rev. G. Bisszr, 
then senior colonial chaplain, Kapacama became a Convert to chris- 
tianity, and at his baptism assumed the name of Grorce Naporis DE 
Sitva, and he is now a modliar or chief of the cinnamon department 
at Colombo. He resigned his library to his senior pupil, who is the 
present chief priest of the Challias, and these books are chiefly kept 
at the wihare at Daddla near Galle. This conversion appears to have 
produced no estrangement or diminution of regard between the par- 
ties. It is from Georer Naporis, modliar, that I received the Bur- 
mese version of the Tikd of the Mahdwanso, which enabled me to rec- 
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tify extensive imperfections in the copy previously obtained from the 
ancient temple at Mulgirigalla, near Tangalle. 

Some time ago the modliar suggested to me that I was wrong in 
supposing the Mahawanso and the Dipawanso to be the same work, as 
he thought he had brought the Dipawanso himself from Burmah. I 
was sceptical. In my last visit, however, to Colombo, he produced 
the book, with an air of triumph. His triumph could not exceed my 
delight when I found the work commenced with these lines quoted by 
the author of the Mahdwanso* as taken from the Mahdwanso (another 
name for Dipawanso) compiled by the priests of the Utdru wihare 
at Anuradhapura, the ancient capital of Ceylon. “I will perspicuously 
set forth the visits of Buddho to Ceylon; the histories of the convoca- 
tions and of the schisms of the theros ; the introduction of the religion 
(of BuppHo) into the island; and the settlement and pedigree of the 
sovereign WiJayo.” 

In cursorily running over the book, at the opening of the sixth 
Bhdnawaro or chapter, which should contain the history of Daamma’- 
so Ko, I found the lines quoted from my note to you in page 791. 

This Dipdwanso extends to the end of the reign of Manasi1no,which 
closed in A. D. 302. As the Mahdwanso, which quotes from this 
work, was compiled between A. D. 459 and 477, the Dipdwanso must 
have been written between those two epochs. I have only cursorily 
run over the early chapters to the period where the Indian history 
terminates without collecting from that perusal any new matter, not 
found embodied either in the Mahdwanso or its Tikd, excepting the 
valuable information above mentioned, and a series of dates defining 
the particular year of each sovereign’s reign, in which the several hie- 
rarchs of the Buddhistical church died, down to MocGGaurpurratisso 
the chief priest who presided at the THIRD CONVOCATION in the reign of 
Duammds6xo. These dates may remove some of the incongruities 
touched upon in my second paper on Buddhistical annals. 

This Burmese copy, however, of the Dipdwaznso is very imperfect. 
Each Bhdnawdro ought to contain 250 verses. Several chapters fall 
short of this complement ; and, in some, the same passage is repeated 
two and even three times. 

It will be highly desirable to procure, if possible, a more perfect 
copy, together with its commentary, (either Ttkd or Atthakathd) from 
the Burmese empire. 

On my return to Kandy, and production of the Dipdwanso to the 
Buddhist priests, who are my coadjutors in these researches, they 

* Vide in the quarto edition the introduction to the Mahkdwanso, page xxxi, 
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reminded me that there was a Pdli work on my own shelves, which 
also gave to Duanmésoxo, the appellation of Pryapaso. The work is 
chiefly in prose, and held in great estimation for the elegance of its 
style : hence called ‘‘ Rasawdhini?’’—“‘ sweetly flowing” or the ‘‘ har- 
monious stream.” 

The Singhalese version, of which this Padi work is a translation, 
was of great antiquity, and is no longer extant. The present copies 
in that language are merely translations of this Puli edition. I am 
not able to fix the date of this Pdlz version, as the author does not 
give the name of the sovereign in whose reign he flourished—but the 
period is certainly subsequent to A. D. 477, as he quotes frequently 
from the Mahauwanso. The author only states, that this work is. 
compiled by KoratrHaPA.o, the pious and virtuous incumbent of the 
Tanguttawankapariwéno attached to the Mahawiharo (at Anurddhapura) . 
and that he translates it from an ancient Singhalese work, avoiding 
only the defects of tautology and its want of perspicuity. 

In one of the narratives of this book, containing the history of 
DuanmAso6xo, of ASANDHIMITTA’ his first consort after his accession to 
the Indian empire, of his nephew Nicro’pHo, by whom he was con- 
verted to Buddhism, andof his contemporary and ally De’wa’Nanprya- 
wisso, the sovereign of Ceylonn—DuanMAs6xo is more than once called 
Piyap4so, viz. : 

“6 Madhudayako pana wanijo Dewalékaté chawitwd, Pupphapuré rdjakulé up- 
pajitwdé Piva’paso kumaro huiwé chhattan ussépetwa sakala-jambddipa éka-rdjjan. 
akdsi®” 

‘‘The honey-dealer who was the donor thereof (to the Paché Buddho} 
descending by his demise from the Déwaléko heavens; being born in the royal 
dynasty at Pupphapura (or Patilipura, Patna) ; becoming the prince Pryapa’so 
and raising the chhattat, established his undivided sovereignty over the whole 
of Jambudipo”’—and again— 

‘6 Andgaté Piyaddso, nama kuméro chhattan ussapetwé AséxK6 nama DHANMA 
Ra’sa’ bhawissati.” 

‘‘ Hereafter the prince Pryapa’so having raised the chhatta, will assume the 
title of Aséx6 the Duan’mMa Ra’ga’, or righteous monarch.”’ 


It would be unreasonable to multiply quotations which I could 
readily do, for pronouncing that Pryapaso, Pryapasino} or Piyapast, 
aceording as metrical exigencies required the appellation to be writ- 
ten, was the name of DuanmAséxo before he usurped the Indian 
empire ; and it is of this monarch that the amplest details are 
found in Pdli annals. The 5th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th chapters of the Mahdwanso contain exclu- 

* Vide page 24 of the Mahdwanso for an explanation of this passage. 


+ Parasol of dominion. 


t Piyadassino is the genitive case of Piyadasi, fraefaa:—Ep. 
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sively the history of this celebrated ruler, and there are occasional 
notices of him in the 7%ka of that work, which also I have touched 
upon in my introduction to that publication. He occupies also a con- 
spicuous place in my article No. 2, on Buddhistical annals. His his- 
tory may be thus summed up. 

He was the grandson of Cuanpacutro (Sanpracortus) and son of 
Binpusdro who hada numerous progeny, the issue of no Jess than 
sixteen consorts. DxHanmAséxo, who had but one uterine brother, 
named Tisso, appears to have been of a turbulent and ambitious cha- 
racter; BinpusAro consigned him to an honorable banishment by 
conferring on him the government of Ujjéni (Ouwein)* ‘“ in his ap- 
prehension arising from a rumour which had prevailed that he (Asdéxo) 
would murder his own father; and being therefore desirous of em- 
ploying him at a distance, established him at Ujjéni, conferring the 
government of that kingdom on him.” 

While administering that government he formed a connection with 
Cue’t1ya Dx’wi a princess of Chétiyagiri, and had by hera son and 
daughter, Mauinpo and Sancuamitta’, who followed their father to 
Patilipura, subsequently entered into the sacerdotal order, and were 
the missionaries who converted Ceylon to Buddhism. Can/’riya Dre’wt 
herself returned to her native city. On his death-bed, Brypusa’ro 
sent a “letter” recalling him to his capital, Patilipura. He hastened 
thither, and as soon as his parent expired, put all his brothers, except- 
ing Tisso, to death, and usurped the empire. He raised Tisso to the 
dignity of Upardjd,—which would appear to be the recognition of the 
succession to the throne. 

In the 4th year after his accession, being the year of Buddho 218, 
and before Christ 325}, he was inaugurated, or anointed king. In 
the 3rd year of his inauguration, he was converted to Buddhism by the 
priest Nigropuo the son of his eldest murdered brother, Sumano. In 
the 4th year Tisso resigned his succession to the empire, and became 
a priest. In the 6th Maninpo and Saneuamitta also entered into 
the sacerdotal order. In the 17th the rHrrp convocation was held, 
and missionaries were dispatched all over Asia to propagate Bud- 
dhism. In the 18th Mauinpo arrived in Ceylon, and effected the con- 
version of the Ceylonese monarch Dr/wananpiyatisso and the inha- 
bitants of this island, In the same year Sancuamirra, the bo-tree 
and relics were sent by him to Ceylon. In the 30th his first con- 


* Introduction to the Mahdwanso, p. xlii. 

t The second paper on ‘“‘ Buddhistical Annals’’ notices the discrepancy of 
about 60 years between this date, and that deduced from the date of European 
classical authors connected with ALEXANDER’S invasion. 
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sort espoused after his accession, ASANDHIMITTA’, who was zealously 
devoted to Buddhism, died; and three years thereafter he married his 
second wife. He reigned 37 years. 

The five short insulated lines at the foot of the Allahabad pillar, 
having reference to this second empress, is, by its position in the 
column, a signal evidence of the authenticity, and mutual corrobora- 
tion of these inscriptions and the Pédi annals. As Dxanma’so’Ko 
married her in the 34th year of his reign, she could not have been 
noticed in the body of the inscriptions which were recorded on the 
27th. I fear we do not yet possess a correct transcript of these five 
lines*. The passage in the Mahdwanso which refers to this queen is 
curious, and may hereafter assist the correct translation of these five 
lines. I therefore insert it. 

1 Atihdrasthi wassamhi Dhammdsékassa Rajino 
Mahdmégha-wandrémé mahdbédhi patitthahi. 
2 Tato dwadasamé wassé mahési tassa rdjiné 
piyd Asandhimitlé s4 maté Sambuddhamémiké. 
3 Taté chatutthawassamhi, Dhammdséko mahtpati 
tassarakkhan mahésitté thapési wosama saydn, 
4 Tatétu totiyé wassé sdbalartpamdanini 
‘* maydpicha ayan raja mahabddhin mamdyati,”’ 
5 Ili kédhawasdn gantwa, attanotattha hariké 
mandukantakayogéna mahdbedhimaghdtayi. 
6 Tate chatutthé wassamhi Dhammdséko mahdyasé 
anichchatdwasampatté : sattatinsosamd ima. 

‘Tn the eighteenth year of the reign of Dnamma’séxo, the bo-tree was planted 
in the Mahdmégawano’s pleasure garden, (at Anurddhapura). In the twelfth year 
from that period, the beloved wife of that monarch, ASANDHIMITTA’, who had 
identified herself with the faith of Buddho, died. In the fourth year (from her 
demise), the r4ja Duamma’so’ko, under the influence of carnal passions, raised 
to the dignity of queen consort, an attendant of her’s (his former wife’s). In 
the third year from that date, this malicious and vain creature who thought 
only of the charms of her own person, saying, ‘‘ this king, neglecting me, la- 
vishes his devotion exclusively on the bo-tree,’—in her rage (attempted to) 
destroy the great bo with the poisoned fang of a toad. In the fourth year from 
that occurrence, this highly gifted monarch, Duyamma’so’Ko, fulfilled the lot of 
mortality. These years collectively amount to thirty-seven.” 

I have not had time to examine the fifth imscription round the 
Delhi column carefully, andI apprehend that the transcript is not al- 
together perfect yet. The last line and half of this inscription, I 
should be disposed to read thus : 

“* E’tdn Dawdnanpiya aha; ‘iydn dhanmalibi ata athasildthambéni, Wisalit- 
tha-lékhiniwa tata kantawiyd : éna ésa chirathikasiya.”” Inthe Pdli considered 


* See page 966 which had not reached the author when the above was writ- 
ten.—Ep. 
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the most classical in Ceylon, the sentence would be written as follows : Etan 
Déwdnanpiya dha : iyan dhanmalipi atha atthasilathambani Wesdlittha-lékhaniwa 
tatha (tatha) katd ; tena ésd chiratthitikd siya. 

‘¢ De/wa/NAN’PIYA delivered this (injunction). Thereafter eight stone columns 
have been erected in different quarters like the inscriptions on Dua’NMo 
established at Wesdli. By this means this (inscription) will be perpetuated 
for ever.’ 

If this reading be correct*, as I have said before, we have still five 


more of these columns to discover in India. 

I would wish to notice here that there are several errata in the 
Pah quotations in the July journal occasioned, probably, by the in- 
distinction of the writing of my copyist. I mention this merely to 
prevent Pdli scholars from inferring that those errata are peculiarities 
in the orthography of that language as known in Ceylon. For in- 
stance in page 586, you quote me as translating Viyédhanma ‘* pe- 
rishable things,’’ whereas the words ought to have been ‘* Waya-dhan- 


ele} 


ma. 
The inscription fronting north (as corrected by Mr. TuRNOUR.) 


Déwananpiya Pandu sé raja héwan aha * Sattawisati 

wasa abhisiténa mé iyan danmalipi likhapita- 

hi. Dantapurato Dasanan upédayin, ananta agaya danmakémataya 
agd4yaparikhaya, ag4yasasanaéya, agéna bhayena, 

agénanusahéna ; ésachakho mama anusathiyé. 

Dhanmapékhé, dhanmakamatacha, suwé suwé, wadhita. wadhisantichewa. 
Puris4picha mé, rakusacha, gawayacha matimacha anuwidhiyantu 
sanpétipadayantucha, aparanchaparancha samadayitwé héméwa anta 
mahématépi. E’sahiwidhi ya iyan, dhanména palité, dhanména widhin& 
dhanména sikh4yaté, dhanména galili.’’ Déwananpiya Pandu s6 raja 

. héwan aha : ‘*‘ Dhanmé sédhukiyancha dhanméti. Ap&sananwa bahdkan yini 


bt 


~ SORTA MEY 


* This reading involves so many alterations of the text that I must demur to 
it, especially as on re-examination | find it possible to improve my own reading so 
as to render it (in my own opinion at least) quite unobjectionable. The correc- 
tion I allude to is in the reading of ¢thd, which from the greater experience I 
have now gained of the equivalents of particular letters, I am inclined to read 
as the Sanskrit verb éstat (Pali dtha).—The whole sentence Sanskritized will be 
found to differ in nothing from the Pali—except in that stambha is masculine in 
the former and neuter in the latter :—and that the verb kataviyd is required to 
agree with it. 

Iyam dharmalipi ata qstdt, sila-stambha (ni)vd siladharikd(ni)v4d tatah kar- 
taviyd (ni), ena (or yena) eshd chirasthiti sydt. 

**In order that this religious edict may stand (remain), stone pillars and stone 
slabs (or receptacles) shall be accordingly prepared ;—by which the same may 
endure unto remote ages.’’ 

Atha might certainly be read as ashto eight, but the construction of the sen- 
tence is thereby much impaired, and further it is unlikely that any definite 
number should be fixed upon, without a parallel specification of the places wher® 
they should be erected.—Eb, 
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dayaddni saché séchayé chakhudanépi mé bahuwidhadinno ? Dipada- 
chatupadésa pariwaracharésu wiwidhémé anugahé katé ; A’pané 
dakhinéyé ananipicha mé bahfni kayandni katéni. EtAaya mé 
athaya iyan dhanmalipi likhapité héwan anupatipajatu ; chiran 
thitaékache hétiti. Y6cha héwan sanpatipajisati, sés4katan karontiti !’’ 
Déwananpiya Pandu sé raja héwan 4ha: ‘‘ ‘ Kayananméwa dakhati’ iyan mé 
‘ kayanékatdéti’ né na papan dakhati : iyan mé ‘ papékatéti’ iyanwa ‘ 4dinawé4’ 
namati. Dupachawékhéchakhé és4, éwanchakhé és4 dakhiyé ; ima na 
édinawagémininaéma. Athacha diné, nithuliyé, k6dhamané, isu- 
ké, lénanawhaké, maralabhasayasé, ésabadhadikha, iyan mé- 
pi dinakéyé, iyan manan mé paratikaéyé. 

The inscription fronting East. 
Déwananpiya Pandu sé raja héwan 4ha. ‘‘ Sattawisati 
wasa abhisiténa mé iyan dhanmalipi likhapita. Ldékasa 
hitasukhaya sdtan apahétattaé dhanmawudhi. Papdéwa 
héwan lékasa hitan wakhati. Pachawékhama athan iyan. 
Nitésu héwan patiyd santésu, héwan apikathésu, 
kamakani sukhéa awhamiti. Tathachéwan dahémi héméwé- 
séwanikayésu pachuwékhami. Séwa Pasandhapi mé pijanti 
wiwidhaya pijaya. Ichin iyan atan4 pachipagamané 
sam4mokhiyamaté. Sattawisati wasa abhisiténa mé 
iyan dhanmalipi likhapita.’’ 
Déwananpiya Pandu sé raja héwan 4ha. ‘ Y6 atikanta- 
antaré rajané poséhéwa irisa kathan jané. 
Dhanmawadhiyé wadhéya ; nécha jané andrapaya dhanmawadhiy& 
wadhitha’’ Etan Déwananpiya Pandu sé raja héwan aba. ‘‘ Ksama- 
puthan atikantécha antaré héwan irisa rajané, kathan jané ? 
anurupéya dhanmawadhiya wadhayéti? Réchojané anurupaya 
dhanmawadhiyaé wadhétha sékinapdjané anupatipajayé. 
Karasujana anurupaya dhanmawadhiya, wadhiyanti ; kanasuk4ni 
atthamayéhi ramawadhiyanti. E’tan Déwdnanpiya Pandu sé héwan 
aha ‘* ésamé puthan dhanmaséwanéna séwayé. Mé dhanmanusatané 
anusésémi. E’tan jana sutan anupattipajipata achan namasaté.”’ 


The Inscription fronting South. 
Déwananpiya Pandu sé rajé héwan 4ha. ‘* Sattawisati wasa 
abhisiténa mé, imani satani awadhiy4ni kathéni-séyatha- 
suké, sariké, arané, chakawaké, hansa, nandimukha, géraéthé, 
jatuka, aba, kaparéka, datti, anthikamawé, wédawéyaké, 
gangapuputhaka, sankajamawé, kadhathasagaké, panarasé, simaré, 
sandiké, rdkapada, parasaté, sétskapété, gamakapété, 
savé, chatupadé, yepi; luddagané été nachakhadiyatu. 
E‘lakécha, sikarécha, gabhaniwapayiminawa, awadhiyapentu ke- 
pichakéna; ansamansiké wadhikakathé n6 kathawiyé : tasé sajiwé 
nottipAtawiyé: dawé anatéayéw4 wihasiyéwa, nottipAtawiyé, 
jiwénajiwéné pésitawiyé. Tisu chatumasisu tisayan punamésiyan, 
tinidiwaséni, chuddasan, pannarasan patipadiyé, dhuwéyécha 
Anupésatté, maré awadhiyé népi, wikétawiyé. Etaniyéwa diwaséni 
négawanépi, kwatha, dugasiani, annanipi jiwanik4yani 
né hantawiyani. Atthamipakhayé, chawudasiyé panarasiyé tasdyé 
punawasané tisi chatum4sisu, sidiwasayé, génandna rakhitawiyé 
ajaké, élaké, sakare €wanpi anné nirakhiyatané, nirakhitawiyé. 
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18. Tis4yé punawésayé chatumésiyé chatumasapakhayé apawasa génésan- 

19. rakhaté nO kathawiyé. Yawa sattawisati wasa abhisiténa mé, étaye 

20. antarikayé pané wisati bandhanamékhani katani.”’ 

The Inscription fronting West. 
1. Déwdnanpiya Pandu sé r4j4 héwan 4hé, ‘‘ Sattawisati wasa 

2. abhisiténa mé, iyan dhanmalipi likh4pité. Rajjaké mé 

3. bahusu pénasatasahasést janésé dyanti. Tésan yo abhiparé 

4, dandawé atapati, yé mé kathi kin? Té rajjaka aswata abhita 

5. kinméni, pawatayéwun janasa janapadasa hitasukan rupadahéwun ; 

6. anugahénéwaché, sukhiyana dukhiyana janisanti ; dhanmaya té nacha- 

7. wiyéwa disanti janan janapadan. Kin téhi attancha paratancha 

8. aradhayéwun? ‘é rajjaké parusata. patacharitawé man purisanipimé 

9. * rédhanéni paticharisanti ; tépi chakkéna wiy6wadisanti yé na mé rajjaka 

10. charanté arundhayitawé, athahi pajanwiya tayé dhatiy4 nisijita ; 

ll. aswathératiwiya té dhati, charanté mé pajan sukhan parihathawé. 

12. Héwan mama rajjaké-katé, janapadasa pitasukhayé ; yéna été abhita 

13. aswatha sAtan awam4né, kam4ni pawatéyéwati. E’/iéna mé rajjakénao 

14. abhiharawadandawé atapatiyé kathé, iritawyéhi ésakiti 

15. wiydhdrasamuticha siy4. Dandasamatacha, awaitépicha, mé awuté, 

16. bandhana budhédnanmanus4nan tiritadandinan patawadhénan, tini diwasani, mé 

17. Yutté dinné, nitikérikani niripayihantu, Jiwitaéyé tanan 

18. ndsantanwaé niripayantu: dénan dahantu: pahitakan rupawapanwé karontu. 

19. Irichimé héwan nira dhasipi karipiparatan aradhayéwapi: janasacha 

20. wadhati: wiwidhadanmacharané ; sayamé dénasanwibhagotit.”’ 

Translation.ef the Inscription fronting North. 

The raja Pa’npv, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said. 

‘¢ This inscription.on Dhanmo is recorded by me who have attained the twen- 
ty-seventh year of my inauguration. From Dantapura, I have obtained the 
tooth (relic of Buppuo), out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion - 
to Dhanmo,—with the reverential awe, and devout zeal (due) to the precious 
religion which confers. inestimable protection. This (inscription), moreover, . 
may serve to perpetuate the remembrance of me. 

‘« Those who are observant of Dhanmo, and delight in Dhanmo, growing in 
grace, from day to day, will.assuredly prosper. Let my courtiers, guards, . 
herdsmen, and learned men, duly comprehend, and fully conform to (the same) 
uniting (to themselves) all classes, the rich and the poor, as well as the grandees: 
of the land. <A course such as this, sustained by Dhanmo, inculcated by Dhan- 
mo, and sanctified by Dhanmo, is the path (prescribed) by Dhanmo.”’ 

The raja Pa'npu, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said. 

‘* Thus this Dhanmo.is most excellent in its righteousness.’’ 

Wherefore should | who have been a charitable donor, in various ways, grieve 
(to bestow) charitable gifts, whether it be a little food, or a great offering, or 
even the sacrifice of my eyes? To bipeds and quadrupeds, as well as those em- 
ployed in my service, various acts of benevolence have been performed by me; 


* The letter chh is read as x throughout; and the letter u as ru.—Eb. 
+ By comparing this version with that published in July, it will be seen to what 
extent the license of altering letters has been exercised. The author has however 


since relinquished the change of the Raja’s name, in consequence of his happy dis- 
covery of PryaADASI’s identity. —Ep, 
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and at the Apdnd (hall of offerings) to those worthy of offerings, by me, both 
food and other articles, involving great expenditure, have been provided. 

‘‘ Let it be duly understood that this inscription has been recorded by me 
with this object, as well as that it should endure for ages. Would but one 
person fully conform thereto, what would (not) the rest do!” 

The réja Pa’npv, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said. 

‘* (It may be said) ‘this (dispensation) appears to be prodigality itself ;’ or of 
me ‘he is addicted to prodigality.’ That would not appear to us to be an act of 
impiety; or this, of me, ‘he is a sinner;’ or this, ‘he is a miscreant,’ or any 
such reproaches. The evil designing man (may say) these things, and such a 
person may represent them so, but they are not the road to (do not inflict) de- 
gradation.”’ 

‘* Moreover, by my contemplating the distresses affecting the poor, the 
unfortunate, the resentful, the proud, the envious, those bent with age, and 
those on the eve of becoming a prey to death,—(that contemplation) would pro- 
duce in me a due sense of commiseration towards the destitute.’’ 

The Inscription fronting East. 

The raja Pa’npv, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said. 

‘‘ This inscription on Dhanmo has been recorded by me who have attained 
the twenty-seventh year of my inauguration. Dhanmo prevails for the happi- 
ness and welfare of mankind ; as well as to prevent the forfeiture of their salva- 
tion. Even the sinner would admit, that it (is essential for) the happiness of 
mankind. Let us, therefore, stedfastly contemplate this truth. While righteous 
men thereby become devoted to charity, and are bent on discoursing (thereon), 
let me encourage their benevolent proceedings. In like manner, let me extend 
my solicitude towards the wealthy; and let me be specially regardful of the 
multitudes under my sway. Even my Pdsandhi subjects present me with various 
tributes. I formed this resolve, under the conviction of the supreme beatitude, 
(resulting) from an individual himself setting an example.”’ 

The raja Pa’npv, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said. 

‘¢ This inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me who have attained the twen- 
ty-seventh year of my inauguration—should any person, after the extinction of 
my regal authority, learn from my subjects themselves, such a precept as this, 
he would prosper by the grace of Dhanmo ; should he not acquire that know- 
ledge, he (cannot) prosper by the orthodox Dhanmo.’’ The raja Pa’npvv, whois 
the delight of the déwos, has thus asked this (query). ‘‘ He, who after the ex. 
tinction of my authority, would not acquire this knowledge, how should he learn 
these royal mandates? how can he prosper by the orthodox Dhanmo? The 
well disposed person, (who) has prospered by the orthodox Dhanmo, would evince 
gratitude for the benevolence of his benefactors. (All) conforming, good men 
prosper by the orthodox Dhanmo, and realize the bliss of the eight heavens.” 
The raja Pa’Npv, who is the delight of the déwos, has declared this also. ‘‘ He 
who attends to this precept of mine, would by the observance of Dhanmo lead a 
righteous life. Let me also, by the observance of Dhanmo, attain an exalted 
station (of righteousness). The inhabitants at large, who conform to this edict, 
(will) eschew evil.’ 

Translation of the Inscription fronting South. 

The r4ja Pa’npv, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said. 
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‘¢ By me, who have attained the twenty-seventh year of my inauguration, 
these animals have been forbid to be killed,—namely, parrots and mainas (gracula 
religiosa ) in the wilderness ; the brahmany duck (anas casaca) ; the goose (rather 
the mythological and fabulous ‘‘ hansa’’) ; the nandimuka (supposed to be the 
fabulous ‘‘ kinnari’’); the golden maina (turdus salica,); the bat, the crane, the 
blue pigeon, the gallinuli, the sankagamawé, wédawéyaké, the gangapuputhaka, 
the sankagamawé, the kadhathasayak4, the panarasé, the simaré, the sandiké, the 
rékapadé, the parasaté, the white dove, and the village dove, as well as all quad- 
rupeds. ‘These, let not the tribe of huntsmen eat. For the same reason, let not 
sheep and goats which are fed with stored provender, be slaughtered by any one ; 
and those who are accustomed to receive a portion of the meat (of animals killed) 
should no longer enter into engagements to have them slaughtered on those 
terms; nor should ferocious animals either be destroyed ; neither in sporting or 
in any other mode, nor even as a merriment, should they be killed: (on the 
contrary) by one living creature, other living creatures should be cherished. 
During (all) the three seasons of the year, on the full moon day of their (lunar 
months) as well as on these three days, the fourteenth, the fifteenth, and the first 
(of each moiety of the lunar months) (each of) these being days of religious 
observance, not only the agonies of slaughtering, but selling also should not be 
allowed. During these days, at least, on the mountain, in the wilderness, and 
everywhere, even the multitudes of the various species of animals which may be 
found disabled, should not bekilled. During the three seasons, on the eighth, the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth (of each moiety of the lunar month) being the holy 
days devoted to deeds of piety, oxen, goats, sheep and pigs, which are ordinarily 
kept confined, as also the other species which are not kept confined, should not 
be restrained. Nor should it even be hinted, on the holydays of the four months 
of each of the seasons, that thestalled oxen even should be kept confined. By 
me, who have attained the twenty-seventh year of my inauguration, during the 
course of that period, living creatures have been released from the twenty evils 
(literally restraints) to which they were subjected.”’ 

The Inscription fronting West. 

The raja Pa’npuv, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said. 

‘‘ This inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me in the twenty-seventh year 
of my inauguration. My public functionaries intermingle among many hundred 
thousands of living creatures, as well as human beings. If any one of them 
should inflict injuries on the most alien of these beings, what advantage would 
there be in this my edict? (On the other hand) should these functionaries 
follow a line of conduct tending to allay alarm, they would confer prosperity 
and happiness on the people as well as on the country ; and by such a benevo- 
lent procedure, they will acquire a knowledge of the condition both of the pros- 
perous and of the wretched ; and will, at the same time, prove to the people 
and the country that they have not departed from Dhanmo. Why should they 
inflict an injury either on a countryman of their own or onan alien? Should 
my functionaries act tyrannically, my people, loudly lamenting, will be appealing 
to me ; and will appear also to have become alienated, (from the effects of orders 
enforced) by royal authority. ‘Those ministers of mine, who proceed on circuit, 
so far from inflicting oppressions, should henceforth cherish them, as the infant 
jn arms is cherished by the wet-nurse; and those experienced circuit ministers, 
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moreover, like unto the wet-nurse, should watch over the welfare of my child 
(the people). In such a procedure, my ministers would ensure perfect happiness 
to my realm.”’ 

‘‘ By such a course, these (the people) released from all disquietudes, and 
most fully conscious of their security, would devote themselves to their avoca- 
- tions. By the same procedure, on its being proclaimed that the grievous power 
of my ministers to inflict tortures is abolished, it would prove a worthy subject 
of joy, and be the established compact (law of the land). Let the criminal 
judges and executioners of sentences, (in the instances) of persons committed to 
prison, or who are sentenced to undergo specific punishments, without my spe- 
cial sanction, continue their judicial investigation for three days, till my deci- 
sion be given. Let them also as regards the welfare of living creatures, attend 
to what affects their conservation, as well as their destruction: let them establish 
offerings : let them set aside animosity. 

Hence those who observe, and who act up to these precepts would abstain 
from afflicting another. To the people also many blessings will result by living 
in Dhanmo. The merit resulting from charity would spontaneously manifest 
itself.’’ 


VI.—Account and drawing of two Burmese Bells now placed in a Hinde 
temple in Upper India. By Capt. R. Wrovenron, Kevenue Surveyor, 
Agra division. | 
In the month of January last, while engaged upon ‘the revenue 

~survey of zillah Sirpurah, I accidentally heard of a celebrated Burmese 

“bell, in the possession of Resaladar Buen Sineu (late of the 2nd local 

‘horse) and lodged at a sewala, the property of that individual, situ- 

vated in the village of Nudrohee on the banks of the Kalee Nuddee, 24 

miles west from the town of Khass Gunj. I was induced to visit the 

spot, and recognized old acquaintances in the Resaladar and bell; the 
former having been engaged with me in the night storm of the city 

‘of Arracan ; and the bell, the identical one, which was found upon 

the capture of that place suspended in the temple (or pagoda) of Gau- 

dama muni, afew hundred yards to the N. E. of the old stone fort, 
being the position occupied by the 2nd regiment of local horse, during 

the calamitous rainy season of 1825. 

The history of this bell is very unsatisfactory, and very brief. Up- 
on the breaking up of the south-eastern division and the return of the 
troops to Bengal, Burem Sineu solicited permission to carry away the 
bell in question, and he states that consent was given to his applica- 
‘tion, both by the late respected General Morrison, and Mr. T. C, 
Rozpertson, Political Agent ; upon what authority however, this pro- 
ceeding can be justified, I know not, neither am I disposed to agitate 
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‘the question, because it might disturb its worthy owner in the posses- 
sion of an article, which in its present position is well calculated to 
perpetuate the success of the Company’s arms in Burmah, and to 
which Byer SinGu attaches the greatest value. 

The Resaladar (an active fellow and gallant soldier) when the 2nd 
‘local horse marched from Arracan to Chittagong, by the interior, (or 
Ruttnapulling route,) contrived to persuade the master of a sloop to 
convey the bell to that station, where it arrived before its owner, was 
seized by the officer in charge of the magazine, and was only libe- 
rated and restored to BuEEM SinGuH, consequent on a reference being 
made to the supreme government. From Chittagong the bell was con- 
veyed in acountry boat, to Futtyghur, and from that place was finally 
transported on a truck constructed for the occasion, to its present situ- 
ation. The above comprises all the information I could gather from 
the Resdladar regarding it. 

Nudrohee is fixed on the direct route from Mutira to Soron on the 
‘Ganges via Hathras, Sikundruh raow, and Murarah ; thousands of pil- 
grims from the western states frequent this road, on their way to bathe 
in the Ganges, and by this means the celebrity of the bell has spread 
far and wide. | 

Buzem Sine having permitted me to examine the bell and make a 
drawing of it, I thought the opportunity a favorable one, and availed 
myself of his good humour and civility ; and I was the more urged to 
take this trouble, as I consider the bell a beautiful specimen of work- 
manship, of great antiquity, and well worthy a report and represen- 
tation being made of it. 

Having constructed a wooden hollow parallelopepidon for the 
purpose, I ascertained that the solidity of the bell equalled a prism, 
the area of whose base is the square of 44.3 inches X by the height 
6.278 which gives for the content 12320, 41222 cubic inches: the 
specific gravity of the metal which is a near approximation to the 
truth, 1 determined in the following manner. 

Mr. James Garpner of Khass Gunj possesses a small Burmese bell, 
which was also brought round from Arracan by the late Lieut.-Col. 
‘Garpner, and this bell the former gentleman kindly lent to me. I 
weighed it with English weights and scales (thermometer Farht. 
scale, ranging 60°) both in and out of water, and found it 224lbs. 4 
‘ounces, and 195lbs. 12 ounces avoirdupois respectively, which makes 
its specific gravity 7868; its solidity I ascertained to be equal to a 
cylinder, the base of a diameter 17.4 inches and the height 3.2 inches 
which gives 760.920 cubic inches, and as the material, or the metal 
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of which the small bell is composed assimilates very closely with that 
of the large one, I have used it to determine the weight of the latter, 
and which I find by the simple rule of proportion is 314 hundred 
weight nearly. 

The accompanying sketches I personally executed from scale and 
measurement, and can vouch for their critical resemblance to the ori- 
ginals ; and the facsimile of the inscriptions I have carefully compar- 
ed, and can pronounce with safety upon their accuracy. 1 may here 
mention that until I filled the crevices of the letters on the bell with 
yellow ochre (and I tried many other colors), I found it utterly impos- 
sible to distinguish, and copy faithfully the inscription through the 
tracing paper, although the paper was extremely thin, oiled, and ren- 
dered transparent for the purpose. 

The representation of the small bell, has been executed on a some- 
what larger scale, because I could not otherwise satisfactorily exhibit 
its mouldings. 

IT will not occupy your time with any further observations, the- 
drawings and copy of inscriptions will speak for themselves; and if 
they be considered useful and acceptable to the Asiatic Society, the 
little trouble I have taken will be amply compensated. 

I cannot however resist communicating the particulars of an at- 
tempt made by a native to impose upon me a feigned translation of 
the inscription, because the circumstance will shew how far the dis- 
position of these people leads them to practise deception and rogue- 
ry whenever opportunity offers, and they can hope to turn it to 
account. 

I had offered a remuneration of two goldmohurs to any person who . 
could, and was willing to translate the inscription, and I made this 
offer because I had heard that one or two Arracanese Mugs who came 
round to Bengal with GarpNezr’s horse, were residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Khass Gunj and could accomplish the task: I tried one 
man and found him incompetent, when a Tanjore brahmin who had 
come to this part of the country on a pilgrimage presented himself, 
declared his ability to undertake the office, and to convince me of his 
fitness, produced several specimens of a written character having a 
strong resemblance to Burmese; and which in my presence he ap- 
peared toread and write with facility. Flattering myself that I had 
found a clever and useful fellow, I at once set him to work on the large 
bell inscription; and attended on the following day at the sewala 
to see what progress had been made. I found that one sheet con- 
taining 10 lines, had been faithfully transcribed; and that the brah- 
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min had copied 4 more lines on the second sheet ; the first I directed 
him to transcribe again on a new sheet, while I would complete the 
second. I now determined to put this brahmin’s honesty to the test, 
and while the fellow was busily engaged at a distance from me, I en- 
tered one line on the second sheet, resembling the inscription, that is, 
the line contained Burmese letters throughout, which I had fancifully 
put together : to this line I added four or five others correctly traced, 
and then called the brahmin to translate the whole sheet. It amused 
me to find, that he read my composition and the Burmese, with equal 
readiness, and apparent confidence, but when I applied the copied 
inscription tothe bell, and he perceived no resemblance in the copy 
to the original, and that I had gravelled his ingenious effort to delude 
and rob me, it would be difficult indeed to describe his discomfiture. 
He never for an instant endeavoured to deny the attempt at imposition, 
but coolly defended the proceeding on the grounds of poverty, and 
the almost certain prospect he entertained of escaping detection. 

Notr.—Having prepared the plates for this paper we have inserted 
them in the present volume, although we are unprepared to subjoin a 
copy and translate of the longer inscription, which however perfectly 
executed in facsimile has proved beyond Ratna Pavua’s power of de- 
ciphering, as well as that of Col. Burnzy and his Burmese Pandit 
now in Calcutta. By their advice I have sent it to Mr. BLuNDELL at 
Moulmein, but after all nothing very interesting can be expected from 
a document of such a nature. The smaller inscription Col. Burnzy 
obligingly took in hand, and we have the pleasure to subjoin his note 
with the text in Burmese—the facsimile it is not necessary to litho- 
graph.—Eb. 

Inscription on the Small bell. 
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Small Burmese Bell, theproperty of James Cardnerksq. hhasguiy 
Solidily, 761 Cub.trches_Weight, 2 Hundred Wught — Specific Gravely 7868. 


4% Inches. 
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Large Burmese Bell, a. Vudrohee Ghat,onhalee Miuddce, Purg Maras th, 
allah Allygurly. brought: from Arracanby BheemStrgh Reseldar: 2LocHorse 1326. 
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“‘T send you a fair version, which some Burmese at Calcutta and 
I have succeeded in making out of the facsimile of the inscription on 
the small Arracan bell. We have been obliged to guess one or two 
words. I send you also a translation of the Burmese, from which 
you will see that the inscription, like most Burmese inscriptions, cons 
tains nothing of any historical interest.—H. B. 


Translation. 

Be victorious or accomplished'! After the period when the sovereign 
of the nats, the king of kings, the chief of the saints, the most beautiful 
in appearance, on whom the eyes of the whole world rest, the pinnacle of 
the three orders of rational beings’, and the lord of righteousness, had 
administered the delicious and relief-giving medicine, the moral law, to all 
sentient beings who are long immersed in the four streams or currents’, 
and had proceeded to enjoy the state of Nauibban, Maune Muar and his 
wife, having come to existence in the time of (Gaupama’s) religion which 
is most difficult to meet with’, possessing minds properly and sincerely 
disposed, imbued with true wisdom, taking delight in virtue, piety, cha- 
rity, and the other duties of good men, and established in proper principles, 
made an offering, taking the whole earth and water to witness, of this 
bell weighing 9,230,000°, to the Muha Zedi pagoda, which is situated 
in the place called the great city of Diniawadi (Arracan), and in which 
are collected and rest the sacred relics (of Gaupama), that are complete 
in the united streams of fire and water, the six-colored flames of light 
and other miraculous exhibitions®. May the merit of this charitable gift 
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be also shared’ by the lord of earth and water, the possessor of the celess 
tial weapon’, the master of the tshaddan® king of elephants, the arbiter of 
life and great king of righteousness (Mrenparaeyin, king of Ava, grand- 
father of the present king) his queen, sons and grandsons. May it be 
shared by the parents who gave (us) life, (our) teachers and all sentient 
beings who pass through the thirty-one different stages of existence'?. 
(We) desire that in consequence of (our) having thus performed this cha- 
ritable deed, (we) may, in future successive worlds, exist as good beings 
in the superior grade of man!', capable of avoiding the ten evil works'?, 
and given to performing the ten good works', and that in (our) last state 
of existence, (we) may verily reach the country of Khemapuran Naibban. 


In Verse. 


During the reign of the lord of the celestial weapon, master of the 
tshaddan elephant and the true great king, who resides at the royal city 
of Amarapura in the Burmese kingdom, which is situated upon that called 
the southern island, lying within the green division of the four bodies 
of color that issue joined together from the precious centre post", the 
religion of the lord was extended and prosperous. In the warm season, 
on what was fixed by astrological calculation to be a prosperous day; the 
27th day of the sign Taurus, (Burmese month Katshoun) in the Kauza'® 
zra 1180 (corresponding with the 2nd of May, 1818), I, known as, and 
significantly called by the name of Maune Muar’, the mistress of my 
house Ma Gyin and wife Suyen-u, (two wives) and brother and sister, 
Maune Tuu and Maya (his two children) have, after paying much, up- 
wards of 50!” viss, for the hire of labourers, bestowed with pure motives 
and good will, in view to obtaining the reward (of Nuibban) through pers 
fection in virtue, this bell, the sound of which when struck extends afar 
and makes the ear attend. May nats, men and byamhas, above and below, 
listen to it with delight and cry aloud well done'®! 


1The Burmese often commence a writing with the Pali phrase zeyatu—which 
is usually interpreted by them to mean, ‘‘ May it (the work now undertaken) 
be completed or fulfilled,” but which, some pious Burmese say, rather means, 
‘‘ may they (the evil passions) be overcome,’’ or ‘‘ Be victorious over the evil 
passions.’’ [It is simply the Sanskrit wag ‘be victorious,’—Ep. ] 

? The three superior orders of beings are, Byamhas, superior celestial beings ; 
Wats inferior ditto, and men. 

% According to the Burmese, there are four streams or currents that bear 
away all sentient beings, viz.: passion, existence, false doctrine and ignorance. 
These are also called four restraints or bands. 

4 The term of GaupDAMA’S religion, it is said, is 5000 years, and Buddhists 
think that to appear in a state of existence as a human being during this short 
term isa difficult and fortunate event to a sentient being. 

5 The figures here are not quite clear, and an examination of the bell itself is 
necessary to ascertain to which description of weight they refer. Ifthe figures 
are 9,230,000, they probably mean the small Burmese weight yue, 120 of which 
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go to the tical, and the weight of the bell will then be 76,916 ticals, 6 mus and 
5 yues. 

®° Gaupama’s body displayed many miraculous appearances. He could, 
whenever he pleased, exhibit a stream of water from one nostril, eye, ear, hand, 
or foot, and a stream of fire from the other—and six streams of different colored 
glory were emitted from his body. 

‘7 According to the Burmese the merit of a good deed may be participated by 
others, and particularly by those who praise or encourage the performer of it by 
exclaiming /hadu, well done. 

8 The Hindu chakri is the Burmese fsakyd, or celestial weapon. 

° The Tshaddan elephant is now the usual title of the white elephant, which, 
in ancient times, when there existed, it is said, ten different species of the 
animal, was the king or of the first class. Six-colored streams of light issued 
from its tusks also, whence ¢sha-dant or ishaddan, as my poor unfortunate 
friend, the late Myawapi WuneyIn, informed me. 

10 The thirty-one different abodes or stages of existence, according to the 
Buddhists, have been described by Dr. BucHaNnan and other writers on their 
religion. 

11 A person, according to the Buddhists, cannot attain Naibban or be per- 
fected into a Buddh but from a state of existence as man—hence, all Buddhists, 
and particularly the women, pray that their future existence may be in the 
superior grade of man. 

12 The ten evil works are 1, murder; 2, theft; 3, adultery; 4, lying; 5, 
speaking so as to destroy the affection entertained by two persons for each 
other; 6, speaking harshly or using abusive language; 7, frivolous or idle 
conversation ; 8, coveting the property of others ; 9, thinking of injuring others ; 
10, apostacy. 

13° The ten good works are 1, charity; 2, keeping the five Buddhist com-= 
mandments not to kill, steal, commit adultery, use intoxicating substances or 
tell falsehoods; 3, repeating certain short sentences calculated to restrain evil 
desires and promote abstraction and indifference to this life; 4, reverence for 
Buddh, his precepts and disciples, and for one’s parents and teachers; 5, per- 
forreing the services due to the same; 6, distributing the merit of one’s good 
actions among other beings; 7, pleased with, and exclaiming ¢hadu, or well done, 
at the good works of others; 8, hearing GAupDAma’s religious precepts recited ; 
9, preaching or communicating a knowlédge of the same to others; 10, firm- 
ness in religious faith. 

144 The Myenmo Mount is here poetically alluded to. From the four cardinal 
points of this centre of the Buddhist world to the wall surrounding it, the space 
is equally divided by four different colors, red, green, yellow and white. In the 
green space is situated the southern island or Tsabu-depa. 

15 The present Burmese era which commenced A. D. 638. 

The number of the year is so given in the verse, that it was at first supposed 
to be 1118 or 1756, but that date was 27 years before Arracan was conquered or 
Amarapura built by MEnDARAGYIH, king of Ava. Further examination with 
Burmese satisfied me that the year is 1180 or 1818. 
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16 Mhat in Burmese means mark, and the bestower of this bell appears to 
have been born with some mark or discoloration about his body, whence he was 
named Mhat or Mark. The verse on the bell may be understood to mean that the 
donor was mark by nature and Mark by name. 

'7 Here again the meaning of the figures is not quite clear, whether refer- 
ring to the weight of the bell or to the amount of expense incurred. 
18:) See note 7. 

The last part of the inscription is in verse. Burmese verse consists of four 
syllables or five pronounced as four. The last syllable or last letter of one verse 
and the third or second syllable, or last letter of the third or second syllable, of 
the next verse, or of the two next verses, are made to chime together, and the last 
syllable or final letter in the last syllable of the last of these verses is often again 
connected by the same kind of rhyme with the following verses :—e. g. 

* Yatana man daing' || Le yaung pyaing? dweng|| mya zaing? ta kho! || taung 
kyun tsho? thau|| myan daing amara'|| nan thand? way || Tsakya? tha khen! || 
tshaddan shyen? hu Bhuren® gyih tsz¢! [| phyié? lat thardu || let? thek dau® 
nhait |] shyen daw? tha thana|] &c. 

The verse is written like prose excepting at the end of each verse there is a 
paik or stop, a double line, like that above shown. The Burmese have an im- 
mense collection of poetry and take great pleasure in reciting it, and I have 
heard my amiable friend, the Catholic Missionary Pére TARoLt, admire their poe- 
try exceedingly, declaring that some, which he once read to me, was equal tu any 
thing in Danté ! 


VII.—Note on Inscriptions at Udayagiri and Khandgiri in Cuttack, in the 
lat character. By Jas. Prinsep, Sec. As. Soc. &c. 


T have already mentioned that on Lieutenant Kitton’s departure 
for Cuttack I requested him to take the first opportunity of visiting 
the Khandgiri rock for the purpose of re-examining the inscription of 
which a lithograph was published by Mr. Strruine in his Statistical 
Report on the province of Orissa. 

My zealous friend saw enough, several months ago on arapid visit 
there, to prove that the published copy was very incorrect ; but it was 
only lately that he was able to repair to the spot again (a distance of 
20 miles from Cuttack) to examine and copy the document in detail. 
I shall presently quote his own account of the difficulties he had to 
encounter in accomplishing the task I had imposed on his zeal and 
good nature ;—but first I would call attention to a number of short 
inscriptions in the old character which he discovered on the occasion 
of his first visit, in the various caves of the neighbouring hill called 
Udayagiri ; and which he carefully recompared on his late trip, so as 
to leave no doubt of their accuracy as now represented in Plate LVII. 
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from his original sketches. It will be remarked that some of them 
are accompanied by symbols similar to those of the western caves in 
Colonel Syxxs’s collection ; but they are frequently destitute of such 
ornaments, and the general style of the writing is of a purer and 
therefore more ancient type than that of Sainhadri. 

In my search for some of the catch-words which had proved of 
such avail in explaining the purport of the inscriptions at Bhi/sa and 
Sainhadri, I could neither meet with the ddnam of the former, nor the 
dayadhamma of the latter,—but in their stead I remarked a very com- 
mon if not constant termination in a word of two syllables 4J | ° 


Jonam, or 4| |° lenam preceded in most instances by the genitival 
affix dy sa; and in ee only case, as of exception, by an equally 

regular genitive qj [ E sirtno, from the noun siré (Sanskrit root Wx 
gen. @tfca:) : a worshipper of the sun. It was not until after 
many futile attempts with the pandit to finda better, that we were led 
to the supposition that the words lonam or lenam, must be the Pali 
equivalent for the Sanskrit participial noun @@ liinam, ‘ cut or excavat- 
ed ;’ in this the vowel is changed from wu to o, and the 2 from the dental 
to the Prakrit cerebral :—but in sound it must be confessed that there 
is little difference ; while in sense, the term satisfies precisely the cir- 
cumstances of the Udayagiri caves, which are generally small holes 
eut with the chisel from the solid rock—a stone of loose consistency 
easily worked with the rudest tools. 

The catch-word once attained, the reading of this new string of 
inscriptions was an easy matter. 

The first then, which occurs in a cave now called the ‘* snake cave”’ 
at Udayagiri (hill of the rising sun) reads thus: 

No. 1. Chilakamasa Kothdjaydcha. 
‘¢ The impregnable or unequalled chamber of CHULAKARMA.”’ 

Kotha is precisely the are koshtha ‘an apartment.’ The conjunction 
cha shews that the sense is incomplete, but the continuation on the 
sides of the same door (No. 2) is in bad preservation ; viz. 

No. 2. Kamase.. . rikhi nayache pasade. 

‘‘and the appropriate temple (or palace) of Karma.... (rishi ?)’’ 

only changing pasddah ‘ favor’ into pasddah (S. Wlate:) palace. 
No. 3, on the cave now called that of the tiger, reads as follows: 
Ugara avedasa sasuvino lonam. 
‘‘ excavated by (of) Ucra Avena (the antivedist) (?) the sasuvin?” 

No. 4, onan adjoining cave is equally unintelligible. 

Mapdmaddti bakéya yandkiyasa lonam. 


o6 The excavation of YANA’KIYA fOr, ee ee eer eoeree eee oe ee eee e808 cic bier ovou? 
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No. 5, commences and ends with the same words as the first in- 
scription : 

Chilakumasa paseta kothdja (ya)......... 

The word paseta may be the Sanskrit prasrita ‘‘ the humble” sc.— 
cell of Coutaxama.—Chudakarma is the rite of tonsure—from SST, 
a single lock of hair left on the crown of the head when shaved: and 
some allusion to a similar purpose of this cave seems preserved in its 
modern name of pdwanagubha, ‘ the cave of purification.’ 

No. 6, is on a cave now called the Manikpura or jewel-city cave. 
It begins and ends very intelligibly, but the central portion is erased : 


Verasa mahdrdjasa kalingadhipatano ma ........ kadepa sirino lonam. 
‘“The excavation of the mighty (or of Vira) sovereign, the lord of Kalinga, 
&c..... of Kadepa (?) the worshipper of the sun.” . 


In Sanskrit,—arg aerise afar... rer Pica asa 
Vira may perhaps be the name of the raja of Kalinga who dug this 
cave : for stvino—see the previous observations. 

No. 7, over a small door in the same cave, seems to have been 
the work of a more youthful prince. | 

Kumaro vatiakasa lonam. 

‘* The excavation of the prince VATTAKA.”’ 

Then follows a more lengthy inscription (No. 8) on the Vaikanta 
gubha in which we also find mention of the Kalinga dynasty. 

Arahanta-pasdddénam kalinga..ya....ndnam lonakddatam rajinolasa 
.. hethisahasam panotasaya. . kalinga velasa. . agamahi pitakada. 

‘¢ Excavation of the (rajas) of Halinga, enjoying the favor of the arhantas 
(Buddhist saints)—(the rest is too much mutilated to be read with any degree of 
confidence.) 

There is still one more specimen of the old character in a cave at 


Khandgiri not inserted in the plate: itruns Y4¥ EE ad ASddJL° 
is 


pada mulikase kutamasa lonam. 


‘“‘ excavated by Kutama (GoTama ?) the pddamaulika (having the feet (of | 
Buddha) on his head) alias the devout.’’ 


The above inscriptions are all cut deeply into the rock, whereas the 
modern Sanskrit ones which occupy the remainder of the plate are 
rudely scratched upon the stone, and are yet more difficult to decipher. 

They are of two distinct ages :—Nos. 2 to 11 from the style of some 
of the letters belong to the fifth or sixth century, whereas No. 1 in 
the Kutila character, cannot be dated further back than the tenth cen- 
tury. 

Being of brahmanical tendency they naturally give a new account of 
the origin and objects of the caves ; but the indistinctness of the writing 
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prevents our getting completely at their meaning. The language 
is of course no longer Pali but Sanskrit. 


No. I. Swf wATTH IA STIS 
AS THY Caayga: TVA 
ce fac (83) 1) Soa WaT 
Quay ay aura wer; 
FRY wayyy Tagua | 


‘Under the fortunate government of an equitable prince this cavern (was exca- 
vated)—to endure as long as the sun and moon--for the heaven-born munis —(or 
holy ascetics), in the virajakhetra (or holy precincts) of the lord of gods (Jagan- 
nath), asa cave of sacrifice (ijya garbha)...... In the samvat year nine—(muni).’’ 

It is a curious fact that all the inscriptions in this comparatively 
modern character found on the eastern side of India bear samvat 
dates, either in an era unknown, or in the mere reign of the existing 
sovereign ; so that little advantage can be taken of them in fixing the 
epoch of what they commemorate. The word muni here attached to 
samvatsare is used numerically for ‘ nine,’ that being the number of 
the sages. The name of the king under whose. just rule the elephant 
cave was formed into a sacrifice cave connected with the worship of 
Prabhiswara, or JAGANNaTH, does not clearly appear. 

The fragments (figs. 2 to 11) carelessly cut on various parts of the 
eaves are for the most part imperfectly legible-—They are in all pro- 
bability merely the names of visitors as at Allahabad, Gaya, &c. The 
word Sta hotta, ‘a burnt-offering,’ occurs in Nos. 3 and 6. No. 8 
contains the name Kuvera’ent, and No. 10 the title Uttamakuia vansa, 
‘ descendant of an illustrious family.’—It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the reading of the rest, in which many letters and detached syllables 
might be easily transcribed, because they carry with them no trait of 
interest further than the fact, that the same transitions of the written 
character visible elsewhere are equally developed in the remains of 
these Kalinga monuments. 

We now arrive at the more elaborate and curious document from the 
same neighbourhood which was the subject of Mr. Strruine’s remarks 
alluded toin a preceding page. I cannot begin better than by inserting 
in his own words. Mr. Kitrox’s 


Note on the Khandgiri Inscriptions. 


“© At your request I visited the caves of Khandgiri in March last, for 
the purpose of examining the inscription mentioned by Mr. Srrruine 
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in his statistics of Orissa, of which a plate is given in the 15th volume, 
of the Researches*. 


* As few of my readers have an opportunity of seeing the Researches, I ex- 
tract the following description of these caves and of the main inscription from 
Mr. Stirtine’s Report on Orissa, in the 15th volume.—Eb. 

‘* About five miles west of Bhobanésar, near the village of Jaymara, in the 
Char Sudhi Khandaiti of Khurda, and still within the limits of the Khetr, a 
group of small hills occur, four in number, from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet in height, which present many objects of interest and curiosity. 
These hills called severally the Udaya Giri, Dewal Giri, Nil Giri, and Khand 
Giri, (by which latter name the spot is now generally designated,) are composed 
of a silicious sandstone of various color and texture, and are all curiously per- 
forated with small caves, disposed in two or three irregular stories. Eachof the 
caves is large enough to contain from one to two human beings in a sitting pos- 
ture. Some of them appear to be natural cavities, slightly improved by the hand 
of man; others have obviously been excavated altogether artificially; and the 
whole are grotesquely carved and embellished. In one part, a protecting mass 
of rock has been cut into the form of a tiger’s head, with the jaws widely dis- 
tended, through which a passage lies into a small hole at the back secured by a 
wooden door, the residence of a pious ascetic of the Vyshnavite sect. The ridi- 
culous legend which the natives relate to explain the origin of these isolated 
hills, is, that they formerly constituted a part of the Himalaya, at which time 
they were inhabited by numerous Rishis, who dug the caves now found in them. 
They were taken up bodily, ascetics and all, by Mana’sr’R Hanuma’n, with 
Other masses of rock, to build the bridge of Rama, but, by some accident, were 
allowed to drop in their passage through the air, when they alighted in their 
present position. I am almost tempted to add, as a curious coincidence, that 
they are the only real sandstone hills found in this part of the country; but the 
geology of the district has not been sufficiently explored, to warrant my advanc- 
ing such an assertion positively. The summit of the highest rock, is crowned 
by a neat stone temple of modern construction, sacred to the worship of Paras- 
nath; all around, and in the neighbourhood of which, are strewed a quantity of 
images of the nirv4nas, or naked figures worshipped by the Jain sect, executed 
chiefly in the grey chlorite slate rock. At the back of these temples, a highly re 
markable terrace is shewn, called the Deo Sadbhd, or assembly of the gods, which is 
covered with numberless antique-looking stone pillars or temples in miniature, 
some standing, others lying on the ground, about two or three feet long, having, on 
each of the four sides, a figure of the naked Jain deity rudely sculptured. The 
place is still frequented by the Jain of Parwér merchants or Cuttack, who assemble 
here in numbers, once every year, to hold a festival of their religion. A short way 
up the Udaya Giri hill, the nour or palace of the famous réja Latur Inpra 
Kesari, is pointed out as the chief curiosity of the place. It consists ofa 
sort of open court formed a perpendicular face of sandstone rock, about forty 
feet in height, with shoulders of the same projecting on either side. Rows of 
small chambers have been excavated in each face, arranged in two stories and 
divided by a projecting terrace. Both the exterior surface and the inner walls 
of the chambers are decorated with cornices, pilasters, figures, and various devi- 
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I discovered at once the incorrectness of the facsimile, moreover 
that it was only of part of a very extensive inscription. 

I found a great many smaller inscriptions in the different caves all 
of which I transcribed. (See the preceding notice.) 

Having no means of erecting a scaffolding, added to the limited 
leave granted me, I was obliged to defer the agreeable task of copying 
the great inscription till a future opportunity, which unfortunate cir- 
cumstances prevented till the latter end of November, when having 
previously sent on people to make preparations I followed by dawk. 
After a whole day’s hard work, I transcribed the most part of the great 
inscription and re-compared all the minor ones; I worked for upwards 
of an hour by torch-light and returned to cantonments, having travel- 
led 38 miles out and home again. 


ces very rudely sculptured, and the whole exhibits a faint and humble resem- 
blance, in miniature, to the celebrated cavern temples in the south-west of 
India. The rude and miserable apartments of the palace, are now occupied by 
byragis and mendicants of different sects, who state that the place had its origin 
in the time of BuppwA, and that it was last inhabited by the raui of the famous 
raja Latat INpRA Kesar, a favourer of the Buddhist religion. Many odd 
fables are related of the scrapes into which she was led by her heretical notions, 
and of the way in which her conversion to the orthodox system of worship was 
at last effected. 

Farther up the same hill, on the overhanging brow of a large cavern, one 
meets with an ancient inscription cut out of the sandstone rock, in the very 
identical character which occurs on the pillars at Delhi, and which as yet has 
been only very partially decyphered. Having been enabled to obtain an exact 
facsimile of this interesting monument by the assistance of Colonel MAcKENZIE, 
‘whom I conducted to the spot in 1820, I shall annex the same to the Appendix 
of this paper. There are I think two eminently remarkable circumstances con- 
nected with the character used in the above inscription. The first is the close 
resemblance of some of the letters to those of the Greek alphabet, and the second 
the occurrence of it on sundry ancient monuments situated in widely distant 
quarters of India. In support of the first assertion, I need only point the 
attention of the reader to those of the characters which are exactly similar to 
the Greek on, sigma, lambda, chi, delta, epsilon, and a something closely resem- 
bling the figure of the digamma. With regard to the second, any reader who 
will take the trouble of comparing the Khand Giri inscription with that on 
Feroz SuHan’s lat at Delhi, on the column at Allahabad, on the Jat at Bhim 
Sen, in Sarun, a part of the elephauta and a part of the Ellora inscriptions, will 
find that the characters are identically the same. A portion of the Ellora and 
Salsette inscription written in the above character, has been decyphered by the 
learning and ingenuity of Major Wetrorp, aided by the discovery of a key to 
the unravelling of ancient inscriptions in the possession of a learned brahmin, 
vide the eleventh article of Vol. V. Asiatic Researches ; and it is to be regretted 
that the same has not been further applied to decyphering the Delhi and other’ 
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I prepared a copy of my work (on a large scale) in pale ink, and 
again returned to Khandgiri on the 18th of December ; I compared this 
copy with the original, correcting all errors with ink of a darker shade 
and completed such parts as had remained unfinished on the former 
trip. This I accomplished in eight hours and returned the same day 


via Bobaneswar to Cuttack. 


I had again occasion to observe the great advantage of performing | 


such work towards sunrise, and more particularly about sunset. The 
degree of light at that time being most favorable, faint letters which 
in the glare of noonday are not perceptible become clearly so then : 
I would observe however that I always mark such letters with dotted 


lines, as are doubtful. 
The nature of the stone at Khandgiri, Dhauli*, and of the Bobanes- 


war temples is such as to render it quite impossible to take off facsi- 
miles, as will be seen by the specimens of the different rockst. 


characters. The solution attempted by the Pére TRIEFFENTHALER, does not seem 
to me to meet any attention{. The natives of the district can give no explana- 
tion whatever on the subject. The brahmins refer the inscription with shudder- 
ing and disgust, to the Budh ka Amel, or time when the Buddhist doctrines pre- 
vailed, and are reluctant even to speak on the subject. I have in vain also ap- 
plied to the Jains of the district for an explanation. I cannot however divest 
myself of the notion that the character has some connection with the ancient 
Prdkrit, and considering that it occurs in a spot for many ages consecrated to 
the worship of Parasnath, which the brahmins are pleased to confound with the 
Buddhist religion, and that the figure and characteristic mark which appears in 


company with it, thus ‘h does in some sort seem to identify it with the former - 


worship; I am persuaded that a full explanation is to be looked for only from 


some of the learned of the Jain sect.”’ 
* We have not yet been able to insert the facsimiles of the Dhauli. 


+ The rock is a coarse sandstone grit, or shingle conglomerate.—Ep. 


t He says, speaking of Feroz Suau’s pillar: Apres avoir beaucoup et long 


temps cherché j’ai trouvé la signification de ces caracteres. Ce sont en partie des 


signes numeriques, en partie des figures d’instrumens de guerre dont les Indiens 
se servaient autrefois. A est le caractére du nombre huit: 8 celui du numbre 
quatre, O designe le sceptre de Ramajointa A un globe; N désigne la figure d’une 
charrue que etait autrefois un instrument de guerre chez les Indiens. X a dela 
resemblance avec la lettre qui signifie C ou K: il est plus probable cependant 
que cette figure de div Roman ou Ch Grec désigne une fleure 4 quatre feuilles 
dont les gentils employent quelque fois le figure pour servir 4 linterponctua- 
tion des mots; A triangle qui est la déesse, Bavani; € est la caractere du nombre 
6. E enfin désigne une espece de pallebarde avec laquelle Ram couchee sur le 


carreau un geant 4mille bras. Des que ces caractéres out de la resemblance - 


avec les caractéres Grecs, quelques Européens ont cru que cet obelisque avait été 
elevé par Alexander le grand: mais c’est une erreur, &c. 
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The hillocks of Khandgiri and Udayagiri form part of a belt of sand- 
stone rock, which, skirting the base of the granite hills of Orissa, 
extends from Autgur and Dekkundl (in a southerly direction) past Kur- 
dé and towards the Chilka lake, occasionally protruding through the 
beds of laterite. 

Khandgiri is four miles northwest of Bobaneswar, and nineteen south- 
west of Cuttack. 

The two rocks are separated by a narrow glen about 100 yards in 
width. 

Khandgiri has but few caves on the summit. There is a Jain temple 
of modern construction, it having been built during the Maharatta rule. 
There are traces of former buildings ;1 am inclined therefore to think 
that the present temple occupies the site of a Chaitya. 

. There is a tank hewn out of the rock on the eastern face of the 
hill which is held sacred by the Hindus as well as the Jains. This 
probably may be the ‘“ Sitala taddga’’ alluded to in the inscription- 

Udayagiri is entirely perforated with small caves on its southern 
brow. The natives have a tradition that there were formerly 752, 
exclusive of those now called Lalhat Indra Keshart’s nour. <A great 
many still remain perfect ; none are of any size; they are mostly small 
chambers about 6 feet by 4, and from 4 to 6 feet high, with veran- 
dahs in front and small doorways to them hewn out of the solid rock. 
Several are cut out of detached blocks in fantastic shapes, such as the 
snake cave, and tiger cave, &c. There is much rude sculpture in some 
of the caves representing battles, processions, the worship of the holy 
tree, &c.: there are many elephants represented in basso relievo also 
detached of yore. 

A great number of caves were destroyed for materials to build the 
Jain temple, and it appears that the rest have suffered during the 
wars between the Brahmans and Buddhists in remote ages, since which 
the spot has been occupied by ascetics of the brahminical faith. 

Stone has been quarried here to build the temples of Bobaneswar 
when probably many caves were destroyed, as well as the buildings of 
which so many vestiges are to be found in the jangal around. 

It will ever be a matter of regret that I was unable from want of 
leisure to make drawings of the sculpture and plans of this extraordi- 
nary place. 

Before I conclude this note I must remark on the ingenious me- 
thod which had been adopted to drain the chambers, which from the 
porous nature of the stone would otherwise have dripped in wet wea- 
ther: small grooves are cut along the ceilings all verging to one point 
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at the lower corner, where a perforation is made to conduct the water 
without. 

The great inscription is cut. over the entrance of the largest cave 
called Hathi Guimpha, and occupies a space of 75 square feet.” 


Nothing short of an impression (and from the nature of the rock 
an impression was impossible) could surpass in fidelity Mr. Kirron’s 
twice-compared facsimile, which is given on a reduced scale in plate 
LVIII. The only liberty taken by the transcriber is in arranging the 
lines parallel and even, whereas on the stone they run very irregu- 
larly as represented in Stiruine’s lithograph. Want of space also has 
- made me crowd the letters in the lithograph too much, to the abridg- 
ment of the spaces which in the original most usefully mark the con- 
clusion of each compound word. 

One prominent distinction in the alphabetical character would 
lead to the supposition of its posteriority to that of the /dts, but 
that the same is observable at Girndr: I allude to the adoption of 
a separate symbol for the letter r (| ) instead of confounding it 
with 7 (.J ). Hence also it should be later than the Gaya inscrip- 
tion, which spells Dasaratha with an 1,—(dasalathena). ‘There area 
few minor changes in the shape of the v, ¢, p and g; and in the 
mode of applying the vowel marks centrally on the letters, as in the m 
of namo ; the letter gh is also used : but in other respects the alphabet 
accords entirely with its prototype, and is decidedly anterior to the 
modifications just observed in the Sainhadri cave inscriptions. 

The opening words of the inscription command our curiosity 
from the introduction of a regular invocation, in lieu of the abrupt 
stvle of Asoxa’s edicts. Namo arahaniénam namo sava sidhinam! 
if salutation (or glory) to the arhantas, glory to all the saints; (or those 
who have attained final emancipation!) These words evidently 
betoken a more matured and priestly style of composition. It should 
also be noted that the termination in dnam, which in Sanskrit only 
belongs to the genitive plural, in Pali serves also for the dative—the 
Sanskrit would be aa: Wea Aa: Wa fag; the orthography of the text, 
however, differs materially from that of the modern Pali. 

The next words, Airena mahardjena mahameghavahanena chetakdjate. . 
chhadhanena pasathasukelakhanena chaturantalathaganena, are almost 
pure Sanskrit,_W@u aga eaaaIea Gaaraqasvaa 
TIIUATIy WHTIMCITATA,—‘ by Arka the great king,— 
borne on his mighty cloud-chariot,—rich in possession of the purest 
wealth of heart and desire,—of exceeding personal beauty,—having an 
army of undaunted courage.’ 
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The concluding words of the first line are clear in import though 
slightly erased. . kalingddhipa tirdsi sikhira avalonam, .. “ by him (was 
made) the excavation of the eighty-three rocky peaks of Kalinga 
dwipa.” If objection be taken against reading dhipa as dwipa, by 
altering the 7é to nd, we shall have the preferable reading—Kaling«- 
dhipatind-dst sikhardvalonam,—‘ by him the king of Kalinga, &c. was 
this rock excavation (made) ;'—avalonam is formed from the word aa 
before explained. 

The second and third lines, owing to the same projecting ledge of 
stone which has so fortunately sheltered the upper line from the de- 
structive influence of the rain through so many ages, are equally well 
preserved. In Roman characters they may be thus transcribed:—Pan- 
darasa vaséni siri-kadara-sartravaté, kidita-kumdra-kidiké, tato lekha- 
ripa-gana-néva-vapdra-vidhi-visdradena sava-vijdvadétena navavasani, 
hota raja pansasivasé, pina chavavisati vase ddnava-dhamena sésayovend- 
bhivijayo tatiye Kalinga-rija-vansa-puri sanyuge, mahdrdjabhisechanam 
pépundti. For the sake of further perspicuity the same passage here 
follows in pure Sanskrit, which requires very slight alteration : 

qean anf Sas ncaa aifeat Hat Alfsat Tal aa ST 
aw ata araicfate fancea vafaaiaaraa aaaetfa HATS TEM 
Wifwas yaugfaufa au craqgay Kyaaaaty faaedia: afeg 
Usa Agic daa azisifaraa syria | 

‘« (By him) possessed of a comely form* at the age of fifteen years,— 
then joining in youthful sports,—afterwards for nine years engaged 
in mastering the arts of reading and writing, arithmetic, navigation, 
commerce, and law ;—and resplendent in all knowledge ;—(the for- 
mer raja being then in his eighty-fifth year) thus at the age of twenty- 
four, full of wisdom and uprightness and on the verge of manhood (lit. 
the remainder of youth) (through him) does a third victory, in the 
battle of the city of the Kalinga royal family, sanctify the accession 
(anointment) of the maharaja.”” In this the only doubtful points to 
my mind are whether Vijaya should be understood as ‘ victory’ or as 
a proper name, Visaya the third, (yo is written po in the text :)— 
and whether sésha yovena (S. yauvanena) should not be asesha yodhena, 
‘having anumerousarmy.’ The immediate consequence of his acces- 
sion is related in the next passage « 

Abhisitamato vapadhammavase vatavihatato pura-péhéra nivesam pati- 
sankhérayati. 

* Kadira sartra signifies ‘ tawny body :'—Sri kaddra again may denote ‘ the 
servant of Sri’,’ the goddess of beauty. 
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* Upon his accession choosing the brahmanical faith (faywaaw: ?) 
he causes to be repaired (Geattafa) the city, walls, and houses (that 
had been) destroyed by a storm (aTataeaa:)”’ and further, proceeding 
sentence by sentence, in the same strain : 

Kalinga nagari khidhira sitala tadaga pariyo cha bathupayant sava ydani- 
pati santhapa(nam)cha kérayate. 

“For the poor (or ascetics) of Kalinga (fafec) a reservoir of cool 
water and a ghat (?) also presents of every necessary (aaqqfu) and 
equipages he makes permanent endowment of,” (Siva HITafa). 

The next sentence is equally capable of explanation with a very 
few alterations—panatisirdsthi satasahasehi pakatiyo ranjayati :-—‘ with 
eighty-three hundred thousand panas he gains the affection of his peo- 
ple’ (3HeT: waafa.) Then follows,—datiya cha vase, dchitayitd sotekari 
pachhima disém, haya gaja nara radha bahula dartn pathdpayati : ‘and ina 
second house (which) the architect has prepared (4Ifwafqataaara) 
on the western side, (for) horses, elephants, men, carriages, a number 
of chambers he caused to be established’ (or he transferred them thither) 
ywiqata.—bahula darin is altered to thahula dandt in the corrected 
copy :—the sense is therefore doubtful. 

Kansabandgatéya-dasandya vdténam saka-nagara-vasino punavase 
gandhava-veda-budho dampana-tabhata-vaditd sandasandhi usava samaja- 
kardpandhi cha kidapayati ndgart. 

‘For those coming from Kansa forest to see ; the balcony (vdtayanam, 
or vd tanam andof them) .. of the inhabitants of Sakanagara ; he, in- 
clining to virtue, ywaw: skilled in the science of music, causing to be 
sounded the dampana and the tabhata (drums ?) with beautiful and 
merry dancing girls (ndgari) causes diversions, (Wenaifa waa 
wast aicaiiey aisraafa aac:) 

Tatha vivuthevase vijddharddhivése a(ra)hata pubakalinga puvaréjaniva 


‘ In like manner turning his mind to law (@ja@eqraq@:) in an establish- 
ment of learned men, he (called together?) the Buddhist priests of 
eastern Kalinga who were settled there under the ancient kings ....’ 

The. sense is here interrupted by abrasion of the stone but the 
words vata dhama (aaaa acts of devotion) bear out the conclusion 
that at this age the young prince began to study religion and the 
laws : the rest of the line is unintelligible. 

—(a) bhigareht taratana sépatena savarathika bhojakepa devam dépayatt. 

This passage has much perplexed the pandit—the word ratna, jewel, 
savarathika, all equipages,—and devam ddpayati, he gives to god, the 
concluding verb, are plain, but the meaning is still obscure. 
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Pachachadadnivase Nandardja tivasata ughatitam tannisaraliya vaja 
panadi nagara pasesa ............ “afterwards (WaIqy arfaaw :) 
inclining to charity—the hundred houses (?) of Nanpa raja (fala Ra 
weifaa) destroyed, and himself expelled (dfa:a1ay?), all that was in - 
the city of Vajapanddi (?)”.... here we may fill up ‘he converted 
the plunder to the charitable purposes alluded to;’ and this sense is 
borne out by the beginning of the following or seventh line. 

Anugaha anekani sata sahasani visajati ;—‘ he munificently distri- 
butes in charity many hundred thousands (panas)—pora janapadam 
satamanchatisam pasésato vajaragharavedham satam gharini savata kaha 


dapanna narapa...... 

Here the sense is too much interrupted to be well made out, and 
the want of the concluding verb leaves us to guess the object of the 
repetition of satam, a hundred, with paurajanapadam, the town territory 
and ghara “ house.’’ At the conclusion of this line we find a few 
known words: ....thamevase manam....ta....ge.... git “ hill.” — 

The eighth ane is again but eer tai ecole Ph aeiaan rajé 
gabham upapidapayati : dhatinam cha kammupddana panddena pambdta- 
sena vdhayatt : pammuchitamadhuram apanata........ mora daddti. 

‘“(To) the prince who caused (its) destruction, he ordains the pain of 
the cavern (imprisons in one of the caves ?)—and causes the murderer. 
to labour (dhdtinam for ghdtinam) by a generous requital. (Pambata- 
sena the pandit would read parbatdsanam ‘seated on the hill’) and 
lavishes bland speeches and obeisance.. ..”’ 

The ninth line opens with a catalogue of further gifts :—kapam ukha 
haya gaja (lulapa ?) sahdya sesa cha-gharavdsdya, anatika-gana nirdsa- 
sahanancha karayitun, ba imandnam-jatapa (jatiya ?) paradaddti : 

“Apes, (aft) bulls, (gar) horses, elephants, buffaloes (?) and all 
requisites for the furniture of the house ;—-to induce the practice 
of rejecting (f@<TH) improper persons, he farther bestowed (or ap- 
pointed) attendants of the daiman caste (brahman ?) STQUAT BTA 
ufc<zetfa—the rest of the line is irrecoverable. Henceforward the 
commencement also is lost, so that it is only in our power to string 
together such detached sentences as can be gleaned from what remains. 
Line 9...... mdnatirdja pandardsa mahdvijaya pdésédam kérayati ;— 
“*. .. raja causes to be made the palace (or fort) of fifteen victories.” 

Line 10... . puva rdja nivesdtam pithu-ddga-dambha-nagare nakdésayatta 
janapade, bhévang cha teresa vase satake:—‘ finding no glory inthe country 
which had been the seat of the ancient princes,—a city abounding in 
envy and hypocrisy,—and reflecting in the year thirteen hundred’— 
a break follows and leaves us in the dark as to what era (if any) is 
here alluded to. The Sanskrit of this passage would be: 
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aqa ust faded (?) vartaewaat aafyat ware, waayaar 
anay WAR... .. after this occurs the expression amaradehasa pdta 
“falling of heavenly form’’—used to denote the death of. a person,— 
then bdrasa ‘ twelve’ and at the end of the line, sat pithirdjdno, which 
in Sanskrit will be Stg=qltisirvay : (XTSIT) 

.. tajéloralakhila béranasi hirananivenayati—apparently ‘ he distributes 
much gold at Benares (S. vaéranasam hirany dni visirjati)—all that follows 
is too uncertain until we approach the verb,—anekdni dato (deva ?) mant 
ratandni ahardpayati, ‘he gives as charity innumerable and most precious 
jewels.’ 

14th line. . .. si novasikariti terasamava (sata ?_) vasesu panchata (paba- 
ta 2) vijaya chana kumart pasange, arahate panavasata pi kamani stdindya 
ydpuravake .... ‘inthe year thirteen hundred married (S. 9#a:) with 
the daughter of the so-called conqueror of the mountains (a hill raja)’ 
—..the rest is obscure but seemingly declaratory of some presents 
to priests.— 

15. This line presents but a few words of intelligible import—vihi- 
tinancha sata disdnam ........ sidiya samipe subhare—aneke ya jané, 
and the final word dhanént. 

16. Patdlake chatara cheteghariya gabha thambhe pati (thé) payati,— 
‘he causes to be constructed subterranean chambers, caves con- 
taining a chetiya temple and pillars’........ agisatt katariyam napdda- 
chhati—agama raja savatha rdjd saurase(na)rdja..ma rajd pasata 
saghate....randnt. 

The meaning of this judging from the last word and the constant re- 
petition of ‘ rdéja,’ is that he had many encounters with various princes, 
including perchance the raja of Saurasena, or of Saurashtra ? 

The last line begins well: (omitting uw vt se)—kusalo sava pdsanda 
pijan (iya) (17 letters) kdrakara ....patihata lakivahani bélevaka- 
dhagata chana pavata chako rdjésanka lavinaravato mahévijaye rajé 
khéravela sanda,—‘* for whom the happy heretics continually pray 
BPreketn! ates slayer, having a lakh of equipages. ........ the fearless 
sovereign of many hills, by the sun (cherished ? or some such epithet) 
the great conqueror raja KHa’RAVELA SANDA (or the king of the ocean- 
shore-—reading khuravelasya, and supposing the two final strokes not 
to be letters).” 

All who take an interest in Indian antiquities will at once see the. 
value of the above record—perhaps the most curious that has yet been 
disclosed to us,—and will lament the irretrievable obscurity in which 
the dilapidation of ages has involved the greater part of its contents. 
Much may be objected to in the hasty analysis which, in the midst of 
tlie interruptions at this busy season, I have hurried prematurely into 
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publication : but there can be little doubt of the main facts,—that the 
caves were executed by a Buddhist raja of Kalinga (named Aira?) who 
at the age of 24, after having pursued his studies regularly for nine 
years, wrested the government from some usurper—distributed largesses 
bountifullv—repaired the buildings—dug tanks, &c. The ambiguity 
in what follows is partly due to the imperfection of the Pali dialect 
which expresses the Sanskrit qa: vasah, ‘ led on by, enthralled,’—by 
the same letters, ; as the word 4¥ varshe, ‘ in the year.’—I have 
interpreted it in the latter sense wherever I found a numerical accom- 
paniment,—and in the former where by it only I could make sense.— 
Each change of inclination is consistently followed by a description of 
corresponding conduct, and we have throughout a most natural picture 
of a prince’s life, wavering between pleasure and learning,—between 
the brahmanical and Buddhist faith, then doubtless the subject of con- 
stant contention. The history embraces his alliance with the daughter 
of a hill chieftain and perchance even his death, though this is very 
unlikely. I have no time however to review the contents of the inscrip- 
tion as it deserves, and must content myself with one or two remarks 
on the identification of the prince. 

Tradition, Mr. Sriruine tells us, ascribes the construction of the 
nour or palace on Udayagiri to raja Lauar InpRa Kzsant, a favourer of 
the Bauddha religion, who reigned about the year A. D. 617. 


The name of Arra has doubtless much affinity to InpRa, and the 
epithet mahémeghavdhana “ borne on the clouds,” metaphorically ap- 
plied, might support the hypothesis of their being synonymous ; but we 
cannot imagine that the writing is of a period so modern as his reign. 

There is, higher up in the same list of Orissa kings, the name of 
Inpra Deva about 340 A. D.,—but even he is not sufficiently old: 
and it is evident we have no real accountas yet of the early rajas of 
Kalinga.—The very name is lost sight of in the vansavalis and cherit- 
vas of Or-desa or Utkala-desa consulted by Stir~tinc,—nor am I aware 
of any direct treatise on the subject. The country is only known by 
Sanskrit authors from its frequent mention along with Anga and 
Vanga*. But we have far more particular and frequent allusions 
to it as an extensive and powerful kingdom in the Buddhist annals 
of Ceylon. 

Kalinga, (or as it is called in M. Csoma’s analysis of the Tibetan 
authoritiest, ‘ the country of the king of Kalinga,’—in curious accor- 


- * In a broken inscription-slab just brought to my notice in the museum, by Mr. 
KitTToEr, the Kesari rajas are called Kalingddhipati. 


+ Asiatic Researches, XX, page 317, Notice of the death of BupbHa. 
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dance with the Kalinga rdja vansa pura of our inscription,) was one of 
the twelve places among which the relics of Buddha were distributed 
at his death. The left canine tooth fell to its share, and Mr. Tur- 
Nour informs us from his Pali records that the capital of the province 
was named Dantapura ; evidently in consequence of this circumstance, 
The frequent contentions that arose in after ages, for the possession 
of this precious deposit, may have been the cause of the decline and 
ruin of this ancient kingdom, which although still known to the na- 
tives as the appellation of the coast or maritime tract from Cuttack to 
the Chilka lake, has not now sufficient importance even to be named in 
‘ Hamizton’s Hindostan :’-—and is only preserved in the name of a 
small village, Calingapatam, probably once the capital; for the inscrip- 
tion teaches us that it was occasionally changed at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. 

On the other hand I need but refer to page 860 of the present vo- 
lume to prove what an important position the Kalinga monarchs at 
one time enjoyed in India. Their capital was probably at this early 
period the principal emporium of commerce. The inscription tells 
us that the young prince was instructed in ndva-vapdra<‘ ship-com- 
merce. During the life of SHaxya, also, we learn from M. Csoma, 
the king of Kalinga sent the king of Kosala a piece of fine linen 
cloth as a present*. It is from these invaluable disclosures of the 
Buddhist records alone that we can gather any light upon the‘sub- 
ject of the true Kalinga dynasty, to whom the present inscrip- 
tion undoubtedly relates. ‘‘ The ruling sovereign, says Mr. Tur- 
nour, who received the relic at BuppHa’s death was BraumaparttTof. 
He was succeeded by his son KAsi, who was succeeded by his son 
Sunanpo. These rajas are stated to have been profound Bud- 
dhists. From the undiscrimmating tone in which the ensuing mo- 
narchs are stated to have ‘ continued to make offerings to the tooth 
relic of the divine sage, it is reasonable to infer that subse- 
quently to Sunanpo’s reign, Buddhism ceased to be the faith of the 
rulers of Kalinga. At all events Gusasrwo, who was a contemporary 
of the Ceylonese menarch Manasn’no must have reigned towards the 
close of the third century of our era, is admitted to have been of the 


brahminical faith.”’ 


* CsomA’s analysis of the Dulva, Asiatic Researches, XX. 85. ‘ It comes after- 
wards into the hands of a lewd priestess, who puts it on and appears in public, but 
from its thin texture appears to be naked.’’ This cloth must therefore have been as 


fine as the Dacca muslins of later days. 
+ I find the name of Brahmadatta, written Bhamadatasa on one of the Buddhist. 


@oins of the Ramadatta series. 
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Now this picture accords surprisingly with the facts gleaned from 
the mutilated inscription. In Sunanpo, we may be perhaps allowed to 
recognize the Nanpa raja whose name twice occurs rather than one 
of the nine Nanpas of Magadha ; the hero of the record may have suc~ 
ceeded him, and he, as we have seen, wavered between the rival reli« 
gions. The name of this young prince from the most obvious inter- 
pretation of the opening line would seem to be Aira, the excavator 
of the caves and repairer cf the palace and religious edifices. 

But there is another explanation of the first line, which seems more 
consistent with the epithet Mahkdmeghavdhana ‘the great rider upon 
the clouds,’—a term hardly applicable to a terrestrial monarch. It 
will be remarked that the termination dunam, ‘ excavated,’ is indefinite 
as to time; and far different from the conclusion of every subsequent 
sentence in a causal verb of the present tense, as, kurayati, ‘ he causes 
to be done.’ This first line then may be independent of the rest, and 
may be similar to the announcements upon the other caves, also 
terminating in dunam ; or in other words, it may declare the name of 
the cave as, ‘ the cave of Aira.’ Now Stirurine tells us that Inpra’s 
wife was the last to inhabit these caves, but that ‘‘ they date from an 
age much anterior—the time of Buppua ;”—that is, not of SAxya, but 
of Buppua the progenitor of the lunar race according to Pauranic 
mythology ;—in common parlance from ‘time out of mind.’ 

Again Wixtson, in his analysis of the MackuNnzig manuscripts (vol. 
1, p. cv.) remarking that they present no satisfactory materials for 
tracing the ancient history of the countries north of the Krishna, cites 
among the few traditions recorded, that ‘‘ the excavations at Hllora 
are ascribed to Ina the son of Buppua the son of the moon.” The 
rajas who ruled subsequently at Hélora are said to be Yuvanaswa, 
Danpvaka, InpRaApyumna, Darupuya, and Rama raja.’—(Of these 
InpRADYUMNA, it may be remaked, en passant, is the traditionary 
founder of the temple of Jagannath) 

The Iza above mentioned is properly speaking not the son but the 
wife of BuppHa,—in other words Ina’ or Ira’, the goddess of the 
earth, or water. From whom was born Aras or Puru’vavas, pro- 
genitor of the two principal branches of the CHanpravansa who 
reigned at Kdsi and Pratishthdna. 

The essays of Witrorp contain frequent mention of Iza and ILa’, 
(for this personage is both masculine and feminine,) whom he identifies 
with Japueras LJapati or Jyapati ; and again with J/ys of the Orphean 
theogony, Gilshah of the Persians, and I/us of Homer*. He has, how- 
ever, omitted what appears to me a much more rational analogy both 

* Asiatic Researches, VIII. 255, 
6 2:2 
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philological and mythological; namely, that between the Hindu god- 
dess Ina’, and the Juno of the Greeks “ Hpa’” or Hera*. The name is 
not only identical, but to both, though not precisely in the same man- 
ner is applied, in western and eastern fable, the decision of the question 
which could not otherwise be solved of the comparative pleasure to 
male and female in the conjugal union. Again, the son of Zeus and 
Hera is Arus, “Apys,” or Mars; a name for which, KrtcntTiey 
asserts, no satisfactory derivation has yet been given. Now this word 
is almost identical with tcq Airas or Ailast the direct patronymic of 
<zt Ina’ or Ina’, and the name constantly employed in the Purdnas 
to designate Pururavas, the celebrated lover of the heavenly nymph 
Urvasi, whose tale is told in the Vishnu and Padma Purdnas, and 
more pathetically in Kauipa’s’s play of Vikram-urvasi, lately trans- 
lated by Professor Witson. 

Purvu’ravas or A1xas was the first monarch of the seven-fold earth{, 
and hence might be as well entitled to be called king of Kalinga as of 
every other country. We may therefore understand in the opening 
passage of the inscription,—‘ these mountain caverns were excavated 
by Aiuas, the great king, the cloud-supported, the lord of Kalinga,’ 
—no more than an allusion to the same tradition of the origin of 
these caves as that which prevails at Ellore ; coupled with the other 
local tradition, related by Sriruine, that the whole of the rocky hills 
of Udaya and Khandgiri, were conveyed thither from the peaks of the 
Himdlaya, the headquarters of Puru’Ravas’ earthly dominion, so well 
pictured in the poetic fiction of his cloud-borne chariot. 

Stripped of its mythological and poetical dress, we may understand 
by the passage that the caves were natural chasms worn in the 
mountains by the action of the winds and the waves; for ird signifies 
‘ water, the ocean;’ as airdvata, or airdévana, ‘ the ocean born,’ is the 
elephant of Inpra the god of the heavens, the atmosphere, whose 
name is still preserved in the sculptures at Hilora§. 


* KEIGHTLEY derives Hpa, from hera the Latin for ‘ mistress!’ others deduce it 
from aer the air and erao to love, both equally unsatisfactory. 

+ The daughters of Juno are by HoMER entitled the Hileithyig, in which the r is 
changed to J? 

{ ‘‘ The holy Buppua begot by ILA’a son (PURU¢RAVAS) who performed by his 
own might a hundred aswamedhas. He worshipped Vishnu on the peaks of Himdlaya 
and thence became the monarch of the seven-fold earth.’’ Extract of the Matsya 
purdna, WILsoNn’s Hindu drama, Vol. I. page 191,—English Edition. 

§ In looking at MALrr’s account in the sixth volume of the Researches, I per- 
ceive one of the Ellora caves is called Doomar Leyna. In this name we may satisfac- 
torilyr ecognize the lena or lona of the Khandyiri inscriptions—the word should, I 


< ner. of ° . ° s 
presume, be read Dharma lunam Waa the excavation of Dharma, having a gigantic 
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Should this interpretation of the first line be admitted, though we shall 
be disappointed in finding the true mundane origin of these singular 
monuments, we shall nevertheless have abundant reason to admire the 
antiquity of the Indian mythos, when we thus find ina monument un- 
doubtedly prior by some centuries to the Christian era, the selfsame 
story which is now repeated by the fagirs who shew visitors over the 
similar stupendous relics of ancient grandeur on the west of India. 
In this point of view alone the restoration of the Khandgiri inscription, 
thanks to Mr. Kirrog, must be set down as a grand point gained to 
confute the arguments of the modernists, as they may be called, who 
would bring every thing Indian within the space of ten or twelve cen- 
turies.—Thus we find Sir C. Mauer wavering between the following 
accounts of Hilora derived from opposite sources :— 

‘The Mahomedan says, ‘ the town of Ellora was built by raja Ee, who also 
excavated the temples, and being pleased with them, formed the fortress of 
Deogiri (Daulaidbad) which is a curious compound of excavation, scarping and 
building, by which the mountain was converted into a fort resembling as some 
say the insulated temple in the area of the Indur Subha. Ex. raja was contem- 
porary with Saa’a Momin Arir who lived 900 years ago.’ 

‘‘The Brahman on the other hand says—‘ that the excavations of Hllora 
are 7894 years old, formed by Ertoo raja, the son of Pesupont of Ellichpore 
when 3000 years of the Dwa’par yue were accomplished. Extoo raja’s body 
was afflicted with maggots, and in quest of cure he came to the purifying water 
named SEWA LYE or as it is commonly called SEwaLta, that had been curtailed 


by Visunu to the size of acow’s hoof. He built a Kuad for it and bathing 
therein was purified*.’ ”’ 


In these conflicting stories we can trace the selfsame tradition of 
Ita extracted by Wizson from the Mackenzie records. 

It would be well worth while to re-examine the particular manuscript 
(the number of which is not, however, mentioned), to ascertain what 
further is said of him, and whether it be possible to consider him in 
the light of a real monarch of Deogiri, whose son could by possibility 
have imitated his father’s propensity for forming impregnable mountain 
fortresses in the rocks of Kalinga: or whether the name is not rather 
Aila than I/a, which will make the same personage at both places, my- 
thological or real, the originator of the excavations. Should an actual 
monarch, named after this demigod, have ruled in central India in the 
fourth century before Christ, his synonyme Pururavas would bring 
him satisfactorily into the conditions required for the Grecian Porus / 


image of that god in it. Other caves are Called wassa ‘ chamber ;’ as Jun wassa, 
Cumara warra (wassa?), &c. this is the vasa of the inscription. 
* Asiatic Researches, VI. 385. 
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From the second line onwards the inscription of course speaks real 
events, and is well deserving of a minute and critical examination ;— 
but neither time nor space will permit me to say more at present on 
this prolific subject, and I ought indeed in concluding this hurried 
and imperfect notice, to apologize for offering it to the Society in so 


immature a shape. 
For the sake of reference I here insert the whole inscr eription in a 


connected shape. 

1. Namo arahantantdnam na(mo)sava sidhénam Airena mahdrdjena mahdmeghavé- 
hanena chetakdjata (natan,) chhadhadnena pasatha sak(e)lakhanena chaturantala 
thanaga (nena) kha te va kalungddhapatirdsisikhiravalonam. 

2. Pandarusa vasdni sirikudara sartravaté kiditd kumdra kidikd tato lekhartipdgana 
ndva vapa(ra )vidhi visdradena, savu vijdvaddtena navavasdni hovarajapanasivasa puna 
chavavisati vase ddna vudhamena sesa yochendbhivijayo tatiye 

3. Kalinga rdja vansa puri sayuge mahdrdjé bhisechanan papundti, abhisitamate va 
pu dhamma vase vdtavihatato purapdkdra nivesanam patisankhdrayati, kalinganagart 
khidhira sitala taddga pddiyocha bathapayani saveydnapati san thapayava 

4. Kdrayati ; panattsi(ra)si satasahasehi pakataya ranjayati, datiye cha vdse achitu 
yitd sotekdri payimadisam hayegajanararadha bahula dam dipathd payati ; kamsa band 
gataya dasandyu vdéidnam sika nagaravdsino punavase 

5. Gandhavavedabudho dapana tabhata vddita sandusanahdn usava semajakdi dé pand- 
picha kidapayati ndgari ; tatho vivuthe vase vijddharddhivdsa ahata puva kdlaga puva 
TOJGNG C. SAVY aoe 2 aie es 32 ..vata dhamatita sard........rite ranikhitechhata. 

6. Bhigdrehita ratana sdpateya sava rathika bhojakepddevam dapdyanti, pachala 
chaddnivase nandardja tivasata ughdlitam tanasuraliyavaja panddinagarapasesa rise 
cocecccecesesecscees Sabhdsari cha .. pdsachu sadasa tepava karavana. 

the cbt Ns anekdni satasahasdni visajati pordjdnapadam satamanchatisam pasdsato 
vajaragharavedham satamgharinisa votaka hadapand narapa .resecscsecccccssccceee 
WNL ale isiem weeic omasieeieicie LAAMCCIE VASE ILANANL NG «Ion hemes TOT ge .. vegiris 

8. Ghdid payitd raja gambha upapidupayatt dhatinam chakam mupadana panddend 
pabatasena vdhandii pamuchitumadhuram aparato navera .. (20) moradadati (5)—(15). 

9. Kapa ukha haya gaja ruluve sahdyu sesacha ghard vasapa manati katano virasa 
hannanchu kdrayitun ba imana natyjatapa paradaddti; ran .... (9) hd (81). 

10. Ra . i nanati rajd raini rasa mahdvijaya pdséda derayati thatasaya sate 
surelahi dusdme chasa .. dava ...«. rara gavasapa (10) pabayava (17) tiraparu- 
natana ramare tandnd upahi. 

RRR pacha puva rdjantvesdtam pithuddgada bhanagalena kdsayata janam 
Padebhavanacha teresavasesataka .. da(ta)temaradehasapdia burasama va (13) 
‘Gate »+. pasathaka .... he hi vi thsayato utiri pithirdjano. 

12. Machalava cha vipula leyam janetoh i thasan ganga sapdnayati .. dha cha 
"ajdna i bahaga sdsita pddeva dapayata nanda rdjd ni ta va % gujinasana (16) 
makhana panda pakhusi 4 e mtiga dha cha ja vu na ghart. 

13. .. tujalarala khila bardnisi hiraninivaneyati sata vasdé sanapa rihdre nun a 
sumusari yachuhathi .. navuna paripara araranasa yahava padardjano »padardjasa 
davi aneka nadato manorata rana ahard payati idhasatasa. 

14. Si nevasi kadati terasa mava vase supavata vijaya chako kumari pasante ara- 
hate panno visaia pikam rani stdindyayd puhavakehira atani chenam devani sasasutani 
ujuna utas ydrava ladiranajt deta .. dakurari khiti...... 

15. Sukatusame rasavihitinun chasuta disdnunjnata a yesa i .. sampapanu arahasani 
stdiydsamipe subhdre vasdra samathaghisipa anakey4 jandht pikipa ee... rasilahe 
supopatha dharva si dhasayant «. ndni. 
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16. Patalake chatapa cheveru riya gabhathabhe pati pa . yati panatanusuta .... 
raja .. riya la machhinen cha choyatha agisati katuriyam napddachhati agama raj 
sava tha rd4jdé saresera .... ma r4jd pasato sati te apa dha ji da .... lanoni. 

17. Vi ronovise kusalo sava pdsanda pijano (8) chha (3) kdrakara 
(3).. pati patalakivdhani bdlevdékadharagata chano ghavata chako rdjasanka lavind 
ravato mahavijaya rdjé khdravela sandara. 


VIII.—Memorandum regarding specimens from Seont Chupara, Pl. LVI. 
. By D. W. McLeop, Esq. 


The accompanying minerals were collected by me during a tour 
through the district, wherever I met with projecting rocks or veins ; 
but not being sufficient geologist accurately to identify them all, I 
have contented myself with attaching numbers to each, corresponding 
with those on the accompanying sketch map, so that the site of each 
may be identified. 

The greater portion of the district forms a part of the Sutpara range 
up to its junction with the Vindhya at the source of the Nerbudda, 
and its character in this part would appear to be a basis of primitive 
rock (projecting to the southward where it forms cliffs, in many places 
of several hundred feet in height), overlaid bv basalt, and that again 
very frequently by laterite. The magnesian limestone appears in 
some parts at the surface in veins of considerable magnitude; and 
other rocks in various parts may doubtless be found intersecting the 
basalt; but the three descriptions of rock above noted undoubtedly 
form the main features of the entire tract. 

The southern purgunnahs of the district lying below the cliffs allud- 
ed to above, are formed I believe, entirely of the detritus from the 
primitive ranges, being a silicious clay increasing in richness in pro- 
portion to its remoteness from the cliffs and vicinity to the Maya Ganga 
river; below the upper soils, clays and limes of different characters 
occur, and veins of laterite and other rocks occasionally make their 
appearance at the surface, and in one part an apparently very rich 
vein of black iron ore (mistaken by the natives for antimony, and 
called by them Sarma), of which a specimen will be found amongst the 
accompanying. 

The principal character of the district above the Ghats is that of 
table land, intersected by numerous ranges of hills, and abrupt ascents 
and descents. The abundance of moisture in the more eastern portion 
is perhaps its most remarkable feature, and this characteristic appears 
to become more fully developed in proportion as the elevation increases 
until we reach the highest point of all Amarkantak, in the vicinity of 
which the Lad, Mahdnadi, and Nerbuddda, flowing north, west, and 
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south-east all take their rise. While traversing this tract in May of 
last year, I found wherever there was any declivity so that moisture 
could lodge, green grass of two or three feet in height; and cattle 
sent thither from the breeding purgunnahs hundreds of miles distant 
in the month of March, return in June in the finest condition. The 
tract in question is at present almost unpeopled; but it appears to 
possess the finest capabilities were they developed by the application 
of capital and industry. The silicious clay, and iron clay soils, which 
constitute the greater part of it are admirably calculated for irrigation, 
(the former in particular,) yielding both rain and spring crops; and 
trees thrive in them with a vigour which can scarcely be surpassed. 
The basaltic soil also yields very fine Rubbee crops for several succes- 
sive crops: but owing to the avidity with which it absorbs moisture, 
irrigation has not been applied to it. The appearance of the country 
is highly interesting ; and well worthy, I conceive, of greater attention 
than capitalists have hitherto paid it. 

The purgunnahs below the Ghat, however, are at present by far 
the most highly cultivated, tanks having been formed in every vil- 
lage for irrigation, and the population being dense and prosperous. 
This is attributable no doubt originally to the predatory habits of the 
Gonds inhabiting the higher tracts, who in former times effectually 
prevented the progress of civilization and industry, and latterly 
other causes may likewise have been in operation, tending to the 
same result. At present the principal products of those portions 
inhabited by Gonds are tussur, lac, wax, honey, catechu, dammer and 
other produce of the sal, teak, and other forests which abound ; 
though in parts here and there the cultivation carried on by them is 
by no means inconsiderable. 


[The minerals are deposited in the museum, numbered to refer to the accom- 
panying plate. —Ep. ] 


IX.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
Anniversary Meeting, Wednesday Evening the 3rd January, 1838. 


H. T. Privsep, Esq. Vice-President, in the chair. 

J. H Barren, Esq. C. §. Baboo Conoy Laut Tagore and CuHarwes 
Exxiot BarwE.i, Esq. were elected members. 

Major W. H. Siteeman, was proposed by the Secretary, and seconded by 
Mr. D. McLeop. 

J. W. Grant, Esq. proposed by Dr. McCuietuanp, seconded by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. Prinsep, proposed by Mr. Cracrorr, seconded by Captain 
Forbes. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Arnott, M. D. proposed by J. Hitz, Esq. second- 
ed by the Secretary. 
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Dr. Bonsai, an American physician resident at anilla, proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded by Captain Forges. 

Syep Kreramat Aut, proposed as an associate member by the Secretary, 
seconded by the chairman. 

The Chevalier AmEper Jaugert, President of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, proposed as an honorary member by the Secretary :—referred to the 
Committee of Papers. 

The meeting proceeded to select office-bearers for the ensuing year,— 
first resolving as an arrangement of convenience that the three members 
of the Museum Committee should be included in the number (nine) con- 
stituting the Committee of Papers. The majority of votes returned as 
Vice-Presidents for 1838,—The Lord Bisnop, Sir J. P. Grant, H. T. 
Pruinsep, Esq. and Col. D. MacLeon, Chief Engineer. Museum Committee 
(re-elected) W. Cracrorr, Esq. Dr. McCurtuann and Dr. G. Evans, to 
whom were added to compiete the Committee of Pupers, Captain Forsgs, 
Prof. O’Saaueunessy, Dr. Wauuicu, D. Hare, Esq, W. Avam, Esq. and 
Dr. D. Stewart. 

Correspondence. 

Letters from Captain Harkness, Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society,— 
from Professor Fran of Munich, MM. Burnour and Jacquet, were 
read acknowledging receipt of presentation volumes. 

A letter from Messrs. Auten and Co. forwarded biils of lading of the 
bust of Professor Wirson insured at 200 guineas. The bust having safely 
a. was placed for the inspection of the meeting at the end of the 
hall :— 

Resolved, that Colonel McLeon, Captain Forsss and Captain Sanpers, 
be appointed a special committee to select a place for the erection of the 
bust and to design an appropriate pedestal. 

The bust does great credit to its eminent sculptor Caantrey. It is a remarka- 
bly good likeness of the Professor clothed in all the dignity of classic simplicity 
and grace: somewhat larger than nature, and intended to be placed above the 
spectator. On the back is inscribed,—‘‘ Horace Hayman WILSON, Secretary 
of the Asiatic Society, 1811-1832.” 

Read the subjoined reply from Captain Cauttey to the following letter 
addressed to himself and Dr. Faxconer in virtue of the resolution of last 
meeting. 

Extract of Secretary's letter to Dr. Hugh Faiconer and Capt. P.T. Cautley. 

“It is indeed with no ordinary pride that the Asiatic Society has beheld this 
first public token of approbation bestowed by one of the leading scientific insti- 
tutions of England upon two of its members for discoveries—not withheld for 
prior communication where their merit and value were sure to win honors and 
fame, but at once made known to their associates and published to the scientific 
world through theirtransactions. 

The honor to yourselves is the more flattering because it is disinterestedly 
bestowed, and as honorably won by the real merit of your researches in a field of 
your own discovery, and in a country hitherto supposed barren of fossil remains. 

Those who have followed you in other parts of the same field, and in the no’ 
less interesting valley of the Nerdudda and in the Gulph of Camday, will share 
the gratification you must feel at this growing attention of scientific men at 
home to the geology of India; and the Society as a body feels that it cannot but 
derive benefit as well as lustre from every tribute of approbation won by the 
individual exertions of its members, whose activity and cooperation constitute at 
once its reputation and its existence. 

I have been instructed by the President and members to thank the Geological 
Society for their consideration in allowing them thus to see the medals and to be 
the channel of conveying them onwards to Seharanpur. 

[Additional to Dr. FALCONER. | 

In doing so I shall not fail to make known the zealous continuation of your 

~ joint researches, e¢rowned as they were the last year by the discovery of a gigan- 
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tic fossil ape, the nearest approach to fossil man that has yet rewarded the 
labour of geologists. I shall also allude to the Scientific Mission upon which 
you are at present engaged, and lead them to participate in our expectation of 
splendid and valuable results to science in all the branches which your extended 
knowledge embraces.’’ m4 
. Reply to the Sec. As. Soc. dated Camp Doab Canal, 2\st Nov. 1837. 

IR, | 
I have the pleasure of acknowledging your letter of the 10th instant, with the 
Wollaston medal awarded by the London Geological Society to my colleague 
Hueu Fatconer and myself. 

Although the honor conferred upon us by the late Council of the Geological 
Society of London (distinguished as that Council was, and doubly distinguished 
in the name of its President) has been and is the source of extreme gratification, 
I would not lose this opportunity of expressing the acknowledgments which 
I consider due to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, not only for its having been 
in my case the animater of my humble career in the paths of science, but also 
from its having done us the honor of admitting our papers into its Transactions, 
and thereby of providing the Geological Society with data, by which it has been 
guided in its present award. | 

(Signed) P. T. CAUTLEY, Capt. Bengal Artillery. 
Library. 

The following books were presented :— 

Voyage dans l’Inde par Vicror JAcquEMont, Parts 1 to 13—presented by the 
Government of France—(forwarded by Messrs. Jovy et Fits of Paris.) 

Translations of the Linnean Society, Vol. XVII. Part IV. anda list of its mem- 
bers—by the Society. 

The fourth and fifth Reports of the British Association for the advancement 
of Science—by the Association. 

Modern India, by Dr. H. H. Spry—dy the Author. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 7—by the Society. 

Earl Srannope’s address to the Medico-Botanical Society—by the Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Nos. 18 to 29—by the Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy for the year 1836-7—by the Academy. 

Proceedings of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, &c. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society—Jdy the Society. 

A letter to the Right Honorable Sir Henry Harorner, K. C. B. M. P. on the 
effects of solitary confinement on the health of soldiers in warm climates, by JouHn 
Grant Matcoitmson, F. R.S. and M. G. S. Surgeon E. I. C. Service, late 
Secretary Madras Medical Board—by the Author. 

Ancient and Modern Alphabets of the Popular Hindu Languages of the South- 
ern peninsula of India, by Captain H. Harkness, M. R. A. S.—by the Author. 

Von Hamner’s history of the Ottoman empire, Vol. 18—dby the Author. 

Jahrbucher der Literatur, Vols. 73, 74, 75, and 77, edited by the Baron 
Hammer PurestaLu—by the Author. 

Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, Anglo-Hindusténi—romanized, by 
Mr. C. E. TREVELYAN. 

Meteorological Register for November 1837—by the Surveyor General. 

From the Booksellers : 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—Literary and Scientific men, vol. 2. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting, a copy of the Khazdénat ul I/lm 
at length completed, also the first proof of the Sharaya ul Islim recently 
undertaken in conjunction with Newab Tana’war June. Also the cata- 
logue of Sanskrit, Praékrit, and Hindi works, in the Society’s Library ; 
inclusive of those received from the College of Fort William. 

Resolved, that copies of this and of the Persian catalogue, should be dis- 
tributed to the learned Societies and to such oriental scholars as are hono- 
rary members, in order that the contents of the Library may be generally 
known; and that copies may be made under the superintendence of the 
Society’s pandit or maulavi of any manuscripts for parties who may be de- 
. sirous of obtaining them, at the customary rates per 1,000 slocas for San- 
skrit, and per juz for Persian, subject to audit by the Committee of Papers. 
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Resolved, on the motion of the Secretary, that two copies of the oriental 
works lately completed by the Asiatic Society be presented to his Royal 
Highness, Prince Henry of Orange, for the Universities of Utrecht and 
Leyden respectively. 

The Secretary then read the Annual Report of the Society’s progress for 
the year 1837. 


‘‘The accession of Members to the Society during the year 1837, had been 
larger than in any preceding year since the foundation of the institution, viz. 

Ordinary Members (including Mr. TurNour’s name transferred), .. 40 

apereauaT y UNECIMIER Ss ci INL 20 sofa nies Gael « Mai eslaye atmars s da en weiss do ViZs 
The Right Honorable C. W. W. Wynn, Sir ALex. Jounston, Sir G. Staunton, 
the Bishop of Isauropolis, M. P. A. Lair, President Caen Society, the Baron 
Scuiuuine of Cronstadt and Nawab ABpuL JABAR Kuan, Bahadur. 

The loss of Members by death and departure to Europe had been as follows : 

By departure to Europe, Col. Convin, Dr. Mitt, Col. Hezera, Dr. Can- 
tor, Dr. Swiney, Dr. Lanestarr, Mr. G. A. Busssy, Rev. Mr. Bareman; 
and on the eve of departure Sir C. T. Mrtcatre, Bart., the Honorable Mr, 
Macautay, Sir C. D’Ovty, Bart., C. E. TREVELYAN, Esq. the Honorable W. 
L. Metvitue, and H. Watters, Esq. 

By decease in India, the Honorable Sir Bensamin Mackin, V. P. the Rev. Dr. 
MAaARSHMAN, aud among members retired to Europe the illustrious Henry 
CoLEBROOKE, Esq., Mons. Kiarrortnu, Sir W. WiLkins and Dr. Rost. Tyrurr. 
To the memory of the first of these distinguished men a tribute had been placed 
on the Society’s proceedings, and the pages of the Asiatic Journals of London 
had embodied biographical notices in detail of Drs. WitkKins and Tytier, 
justly appreciating the services which in their separate lines of study they had 
rendered to Sanskrit and Arabic literature. 

Sir Bens aMiIn MALxKIn, had been but a short time a resident member, but he 
had entered most warmly and efficiently into the interests of the Society, choos- 
ing for himself as President of the Statistical Committee a most important and 
hitherto unexplored field of investigation. 

Dr. MARSHMAN was the companion and fellow-labourer of the late Dr. 
Carry. Like the latter he felt the immense advantage to be obtained in his 
peculiar mission, by mastering the learned languages of those whose minds and 
hearts he would address. While his colleague therefore devoted his attention to 
Sanskrit and Bengalee, he applied himself with equal diligence to the study of 
the Chinese language, so that he was soon enabled to complete and to publish at 
Serampore, with type of his own fabrication, a translation of the whole Bible ia 
the Chinese language. The following account of his habits of industry is extracted 
from a notice in the Friend of India for 14th Dec. 1837. 

‘¢ His constitution appeared to be constructed of iron. He exposed himself 
to all the severities of an Indian climate, with perfect impunity, He enjoyed, 
till within the last year of his life, such uninterrupted health, as falls to the lot 
of few in India. During thirty-seven years he had not taken medicine to the 
value of ten rupees. The strength of his body seemed to be admirably adapted, 
with the structure of his mind, to fit him for the long career of usefulness he was 
permitted to run. He was peculiarly remarkable for ceaseless industry. He 
usually rose at four, and despatched half the business of the day before break- 
fast. When extraordinary exertions appeared necessary, he seemed to have a 
perfect command over sleep, and has been known for days together, to take 
less than half his usual quantity of rest. His memory was great beyond that of 
most men. Ile recalled facts, with all their minute associations, with the utmost 
facility. This faculty he enjoyed to the last day of his existence. During the 
last month of his life, when unable even to turn on his couch without assistance, 
he dictated to his daughter Mrs. Voier, his recollections of the early establish- 
ment of the Mission at Serampore, with a clearness and minuteness perfectly 
astonishing. The vast stores of knowledge which he had laid up in early life, 
and to which he was making constant addition, rendered his personal intercourse 
in society a great enjoyment.” 
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The following was the abstract of receipts and expenditure during the past year 
on the general account, taken from the Treasurer’s books. 


PAYMENTS. RECEIPTS. 
Rs. As. P: Rs. As. P. 
To Secretary’s office esta- ef By balance 31st Dec. 1836 220 3 8 
blishment, (i f..9 9/200 (Ou Bek By collections of quarterly 
To House establishment; ae i ae Ge 0 contributions and sts | 6994 8 3 
To Oriental Library ditto,.. 1014 0 0 SION FECS. asic sd nic 
. »? . 
bts cae s salary me 2 Pa 1290 0 0 By museum grant from 
e 18th August,.. s Government from Aug. 800 0 0 
To ditto contingent, ao yr 644 10 8 to Nov. at 200,........ 
To Printing Ist pt. 19th vol. 1506 10 8] By establishment for care 6 
To Stitching GGG. EA, 75 0 O| of Oriental Cpa; Pe uasy adhe 
To Printing authors’ extra et By Interest on Govt. secu- 
139 14 0 742 3 4 
copies,. 2% UE Sg isis 4 cis iain nla } 
To Lithogr aphic ‘plates by By Dividend from Mackin- 
348 0 382 13 9 
PASBINGS « on seg ayes Flon.dye/s } tosh and Co........ i 
To Kasinath for engravings, 32 0| By Sale of Govt. 4 per cent. a 2109 611 
To Members’ copies of papery... =: 
Journal,1100,with extras sis aun Boies By Sale of part n vol. rays 8 0 0 
To Contingent charges, By received in deposit 
Se eae matting | 973° £9 ee he govern- 65°00 
or ground floor, ...... ment towards procuring 
To transfer to Oriental a copy of the Vedas, ... 
publication account for 
Paris sales credited in OPE 
Londonyte. 64 whee acs 
To Balance in the Bank 
Of Bengals cicieeaielaias «ss sshniliaranrsa 
Rs. 12818 3 11 Rs. 12818 311) 


= 


To the cash balance were to be added one quarterly contribution, and half a 


year’s interest, together about 2000 rupees: but on the other hand there were bills 
due for printing and for the journal, and credits to be met for the Spiti expedition 
and for the Statistical Committee to an equal amount. 

Adverting to other accounts kept distinct from the general funds, the Report 
noticed, first, the subscription raised for the improvement of the museum, 
amounting to rupees 1429, the whole of which sum had heen expended in the 
, construction of various cabinets, and glass cases for birds, animals, insects, 
shells and fossils, with which the lower rooms were now provided, to the full 
extent of their accommodation. 

Second, the subscription for Dr. Mriiu’s portrait, rupees 1886; of which 
rupees 1838 4 9 == £180 had been remitted to the London Agents to be held 


at Dr. M1LL’s disposal for that object. 
In the department of Oriental Publications the Secretary’s books presented 


the following statement : 


PAYMENTS. RECEIPTS. 
RSS es Rs. As. P. 
To various bills of the By cash balance of last 
Baptist Mission Pres, f cba i Vearjie, ca. Bee. ee j pie 
To paodit’s wages for cor- } 24 0 o| BY collected from subsrs.. 982 10 4 
YECtION, ose ccceveace J By general sales, ails 546 10 8 
To freight and packing, oe 53 13. 0| By works sold to the Edu- ‘ 334 302.0 
To refund to the Editor, vt 20 0 o| ,, cation Committee, .... 
of the Inaya,....--.... 7 By sales at Benares,...... 93 1 3 
To binding, stationery, &c. 37 4 6| By sales at Paris, through 
To writers and collectors,.. 120 0 O the French Asiatic So- 469 8 0 
To balance in hand,...... 2140 11 5 ciety, francs 1173, 80 at 
2-5 per rupee, Gin: 
4600 6 10 4600 6 10 
To bills presented not yet paid: By balance, Ist Jan. 1838, 2142 13 5 
Mahdbharat, 3rd vol. . 3693 13 0| By eee: ee e000 0 
Khazanat ul ilm,........ 809 0 0] tions, say,.. : 


- 
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All the works which the Society had undertaken to finish were now completed 
with the exception of the Mahdbharata itself advanced to the 300th page of the 
fourth or last volume. Of the sale of this work it was somewhat premature to 
form any estimate before the whole series could be offered to purchasers ; but 
judging from the other finished Sanskrit works, the native demand would be very 
limited ; owing to the great poverty of the learned classes, to the absence of a tika 
or commentary which most readers required, and to the adoption of the Deva- 
ndgari character; the proportion of Bengali readers being far above that of up- 
country pandits. By the time the edition would be completed there would pro- 
bably be a balance against the undertaking of near 6000 rupees. 

As one mode of diminishing this large debt, the Committee of Papers had 
recommended the acceptance of an offer of 1000 rupees for the incomplete copies 
of the Fatawa Alemgiri, of which a maulavi was willing to undertake a reprint, 
and it was thought still higher terms might be obtained, so numerous were the 
demands for law books among the educated Muhamedans. Confident hopes 
were long entertained of a favourable answer to the Society's Memorial to the 
Honorable Court of Directors in 1835: it was known that the Court had recom- 
mended the local Government to subscribe 5C0 rupees per month expressly to 
the furtherance of the Society’s Oriental publications, but even that degree of 
patronage had been since understood to be negatived by the Board of Control; 
leaving the cause in a more hopeless condition than if a decided refusal had at 
first been given, from the growing liabilities incurred on the expectation of aid. 

Meantime the local Government had most liberally seconded the Society’s ap- 
peal for support to its museum, and had forwarded with its favourable recom- 
mendation, a scheme for elevating that museum into a national institution. The 
greater success was anticipated to this important movement, since Professor 
Witson had been placed in charge of the museum and library at home, to which 
he was well aware how powerful an auxiliary the Indian institution might prove. 

At the meeting of October the existing museum was placed under a special 
Committee, in lieu of appointing a curator. Too short a period had elapsed to 
render a formal Report necessary from them. Upwards of 200 new specimens 
of natural history had in that time been added, besides the ordinary setting up 
of skeletons, &c. Catalogues of several branches of the collections had been 
prepared by Messrs. Pearson, Cantor, and McCLeLLaAnp. 

In the publication of the Researches great delay had taken place from the 
Orphan Press having been engaged on urgent Government business. The se- 
cond part ofthe 20th volume however was in a forward state. 

A catalogue of all the Oriental MSS. now in the Library had been printed in 
the native character for circulation—the Sanskrit portion containing, as an 
appendix, lists of such books as the Sanskrit Colleges of Benares and Calcutta 
possessed exclusively. 

In conjunction with the Naw4b Tana’waRr JANG, the printing of the Sharaya 
ul Islam, a text book of Shia law, had been undertaken. 

Out of the society had appeared many interesting acquisitions to the science 
and literature of the country. A dictionary of the Manipur dialect, a grammar 
of the Sindhi, grammars of the Belochi and Barunt : besides the Cochin-chinese 
and Burmese dictionaries, the former now nearly through the press : Mr, Tur- 
nour’s P4li Annals of Ceylon: and a full account of the caves of Adjanta. 
Captain Boiteav’s Survey of Shekdwati had given a valuable accession to geo- 
graphy and statistics of India ; and many reports of scientific expeditions to 
Assam—to the interior of Maulmein, to the valley of Sinde, &c. had been made 
public by Government. At the present moment two fresh expeditions had been set 
on foot, one to Bootan under Captain Pemperton, the other under Captain 
Burnes to Cashmir ; and, under the auspices of the Patron of the Society, in- 
quiries had been circulated on several points of scientific and commercial interest 
—the tides—lichens—coal, &c. 

The current publication of the Society’s proceedings in the journal rendered it 
unnecessary to dwell upon the general subjects that had engaged attention within 
its walls during the past year. It might be sufficient asan evidence that mem- 
bers were not relaxing in their labors in any branch of research, to state, that al- 
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though the Journal had nearly doubled its volume, it had still been unable to 
keep pace with the influx of scientific and literary contributions.”’ 


Mr. A. Csoma in writing thanked the Society for the honor they had 
intended him, but declined accepting the librarianship, as interfering with 
the course of studies he had marked out for the short period of his sojourn 
in Calcutta. 

Resolved—nem. con. on the motion of the Secretary, supported by the 
Lord Bishop, that Mr. Krrroz be placed in temporary charge of the library 
and museum on the consolidated allowance heretofore granted to the cura- 
tor and librarian, viz. Rs. 200 per month. 


In introducing the above proposition allusion was made to the important ser- 
vices rendered by Mr. Kirroe in bringing to light the numerous inscriptions of 
Orissa or, more properly, ancient Kalinga. A more thorough survey of its ruins 
was one object contemplated in his nomination, as the discoverer might again 
be deputed thither when business at home did not press, and he might bring 
away drawings and plans of all the caves and Buddhist sculpture. There were 
many deserted monuments there well worthy of preservation in the Society’s mu- 
seum. ; 


Antiquities. 


A letter from Captain Sanpers, Sec. Mil. Bd. acquainted the Society 
with the resolution of the Right Honorable the Governor General to devote 
2,500 rupees to the re-erection of the A//ahabad pillar on Captain Smira’s 
design No. 3, with the restoration of the lion capital as suggested by 
Lieutenant Kirror. 

Mr. Liston forwarded from Gorakhpur, a sketch and facsimile of a pillar 
and inscription discovered by him in the eastern division of that district. 

The inscription is in the SamupRa Gupta alphabet, and apparently in excellent 
preservation : an impression bas been requested before proceeding to decipher it. 

Mr. VieneE transmitted from Jskardo, Little Tibet, a more accurate 
copy of the inscription he had noticed a year ago. 

This inscription has been read by M. Csoma and will appear in the next 
journal. 

The Rev. J. Witson, President, Bombay Asiatic Society, at the request 
of the Secretary sent round by sea the cloth facsimiles (natural size) of the 
Girnar inscriptions of which copies on paper had been previously commu- 
nicated. 

Although not equal in accuracy to printed impressions, it is hoped that these 
splendid memorials may now be deciphered. Those of the older character relate 
to Pryapasi, but they are very different in tenor from the pillar inscriptions. 

Mr. Kirtor gave a revised copy of the Khandgiri inscription of Srir- 
LING. 

A curious war-hat worn by the Singphos, also their musical instruments, 
mat-shoes, Chinese boots, and fan, were presented for the museum, by Co- 
lonel H. Burney. 


Literary. 

Read a letter from the Rev. Wm. Tayior, of Madras, on the subject 
of the Mackenzie manuscripts, accompanied with an analysis of several 
of the restored volumes. 

These papers are sent under the impression of their being acceptable for pub- 
lication in the Researches, reserving the original texts and translations of such 
manuscripts as are considered worthy of further notice for a separate volume. 

Referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Major Law, Commissioner, Province Weiles/ey, presented an Essay on the 
birth of Buppua, according to the Siamese authorities. 
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Mr. C. BK. Treveiyan, presented in the name of Munshi Monun Lat, 
a notice of the Daudputras ; also, an account of Kd/é Bagh, and of Bana’. 
waL Kua’. 

Mr. WatTHEN communicated from Ensign Postans, some extracts fro 
the Tohfatul Khwém, relative to the history of Sinde. 


Physical, 


Replies to the circular regarding Indian lichens were received from Dr. 
Baris, Dr. Grirritu, and Lieut. Harrtneron, the latter with specimens. 

Specimens of the genuine Jutumdsi (spikenard of the ancients) were 
presented by Dr. A. CampBexu, Acting Resident Nipal, with drawing and 
remarks on the subject of Sir Wiii1am Jonegs’ paper. 

Fossil shells (on very large ammonite) and volcanic minerals from the 
Chart hills, Cutch, were presented by Ensign Posrans. 

Mr. Homrray, presented the carcass of a white guinea fowl. 

Mr. Ewin (through the Honorable Col. Morison) forwarded a variety 
of shark found at the Sandheads. 

Dr. R. Tyrer, presented a fragment of magnetic ironstone with 
remarks on the nature of the lines of polarization thereon. 

Col. Burney presented part of the lower jaw of a fossil hippopotamus 
(the only one yet found) from a new fossil site in Ava. 


A drawing of this fragment, which exactly accords with the hippopotamus 
of the Siwaliks having six equal incisors, shall be given hereafter. Col. BuRNEY 
writes :— 

‘« IT have the pleasure to send for your inspection a fossil, apparently the lower 
jaw of a hippopotamus, which was given to me by the prince of Mekkhara, and 
said to have been found, not near the Petroleum Wells, but more to the north- 
ward, on a new site on the opposite side of the Erawadi, to the westward of a 
range of hills called by the Burmese T'ang-gyi, and in our maps Ddng-gyi, and 
on a plain near the city of Yau kyakhat, the ‘ Yo or Kakiap’ of our maps, and 
the Jaghire of the old Kyi-Wungyih. 

Hearing that there were other fossil remains at this spot, and particularly the 
whole body of the animal from which this lower jaw was taken, I had obtained 
the permission of the late Government of Ava to send down a party of my fol- 
lowers to examine the spot and bring away all the treasures they could find; but 
the breaking out of the revolution put a stop to my expedition, and although the 
present king of Ava afterwards promised to order some of these fossil remains to 
be brought up for me, he has been too much engaged, I fear, to recollect his 
promise. I believe this is the first portion of a hippopotamus found in Burmah. 
The inhabitants of Yau and the Burmese in general reversed this lower jaw, and 
insisted upon it that it was the upper jaw of a bhilu or monster.’’ 


Mr. Kirror presented geological specimens from Cuttack, supposed to 
indicate coal—among them a black chalk fit for crayon drawings. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Tavuor, H.C. astronomer Madras, was 
read, explaining that he had been engaged in observations of the magnetie 
intensity along the coast of the peninsula east and west of Cape Comorin. 

The instruments are now with Mr. Canprcotr who will continue the series 
from Trevandrum to Tellicherry and Bombay. The observations will be pub- 
lished in a pamphlet when completed. Mr. Taytor’s Madras Observatory papers 
for 1836-37, vol. IV. are now in the press. 

The meeting then proceeded to discuss the tender of Mr. Evans’ collec- 
tion of Natural History, when it was resolved that before coming to any 
determination the Committee of Papers be requested to examine and 
value the collection and report on the expediency of recommending its 
purchase to Government. 


X.—Meteorological Register. 
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